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'HE  English- 
man stood 
breathless  at 
the     summit 
of  the  pass.    The  as- 
cent had  been    toil- 
some, more    so   than 
he    had  ever  known 
'(i^it,  for  the  path   was 
almost  obliterated  by 
the   disastrous   work 
of  the  winter's  silent 
forces. 

He  was  alone  except  for  Schneeballe, 
the  curly-haired  poodle  who  trotted 
along  contentedly  at  his  heels.  A 
proud  little  dog  was  Schneeballe,  and 
dignified  always,  despite  his  short 
legs.  His  delicate  feet  planted  them- 
selves with  swift  exactness  within  a 
hair-line  of  the  master's  broad  boot- 
soles,  ap.d  now  and  then  he  turned  his 
intelligent  eyes  up  to  the  master's  face. 
The  Herr  Graf,  as  his  people  called 
him,  stood  with  his  well-knit  figure  out- 
lined against  the  sky,  his  head  in  the 
air,  his  lungs  inhaling  gratefully  the 
ozone  of  the  heights. 

He  was  fair,  sunburned,  and  broad- 
shouldered,  and  clad  in  the  coarse, 
brown  Alpine  Loden — an  athletic  young 
fellow  in  the  thirties. 

Schneeballe's  frequent  glance  upward 
grew  more  and  more  wistful.  Some- 
thing must  be  on  the  master's  mind, 
was  his  canine  conclusion,  for  he  petted 
him  not  at  all,  and  spoke  to  him  only 
at  long  intervals.  Strange  something 
that  must  be,  when  the  master  could 
forget  Schneeballe. 


Yet  it  could  not  be  anything  of  sad 
import,  for  now  and  again  the  Herr 
Graf  whistled  fragments  of  tunes,  and 
there  was  a  keen  alertness  in  every 
muscle  of  his  frame  which  belied  even 
the  suspicion  of  despondency.  He  was 
thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  new  machinery 
he  had  ordered  out  from  England,  and 
of  a  projected  railway  through  the 
Sarnthal,  sorely  needed  for  the  more 
rapid  transportation  of  ore.  Also,  how, 
if  all  went  well,  perhaps  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  he  could  hope  to 
have  a  villa  of  his  own  at  Rabenstein, 
and  install  a  fair  young  wife  therein. 

How  did  Schneeballe  know  what  he 
was  thinking  about  ?  Ah,  Schneeballe 
knew  many  things. 

But  now  the  master  was  crossing  the 
plateau  and  starting  down  on  the  home 
side.  Schneeballe  must  be  after  him. 
He  went  dashing  knee-deep  through 
the  moist  snow  that  topped  a  strip  of 
glacier,  avoiding,  with  practiced  eye, 
the  ridgy  lines  that  marked  a  hidden 
crevasse.  He  glissaded  merrily  down 
a  snow-slope,  while  Schneeballe  scam- 
pered lightly  over  the  glistening  crust, 
and  would  have  plunged  headlong 
through  a  roaring  torrent  that  had  been 
a  trickling  rivulet  when  he  passed 
this  way  before,  but  that  on  its  very 
brink  he  bethought  himself  of  Schnee- 
balle. The  little  fellow  was  running 
up  and  down  along  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  whining  piteously.  Each  time 
he  essayed  to  venture,  his  courage 
failed,  for  the  water  was  deep  and  cold, 
and  his  little  white  paws  pattered  about 
in  an  agony  of  indecision. 
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The  Herr   Graf  laughed.       "Hallo, 

Schneeballe !    Come  along,  come  along, 

old   fellow.     Oh    fie!  you   are   nothmg 

but  a  spoilt  baby,  afraid  of  wettmg  your 

toes:  a  coward,  Schneeballe!  " 

But  with  this    he  lifted  the   dog   to 

his    shoulder   and    carried   him    across 

the  swollen 

stream, 

chaffing  him 

the      while, 

in  pleasant, 

kindly 

tones. 
''He  i , 

S  eh  n  e  e- 

balle,    for 

shame !   If  I 

were  lost  in 

the    snow 

now,  I  am 
to  under- 
stand you 
would  not 
dig  me  out, 
eh? 

"I  thought 
better  of 
you.Schnee- 
balle  ;  I 
really  did, 
now." 

Schnee- 
balle whim- 
pered com- 
prehending- 
ly  and  rub- 
bed his  nose 
into  his  mas- 
ter's neck. 
He  had 
failed  and 
he  knew  it 
of  himself. 
The  Eng- 
lishman 
laughed 
again  and  drew  his  hand  caressingly 
through  the  long  fleecy  fur.  Then  he 
set  the  dog  down  and  the  two  went 
springing  quickly  forward  again,  for  the 
afternoon  light  was  paling. 

He  stopped  once  and  did  a  truly  boy- 
ish thing.  Schneeballe  was  rather  old 
for  a  dog,  and  yet  he  never  remembered 
seeing  his  master  do  such  a  thing 
before.  He  stopped  in  a  cleared  space 
where    the    daylight    had    not    wholly 


waned  and  drew  a  packet  of  letters  from 
his  pocket.  One  of  them  he  held  toward 
the  sky  and  read  aloud  his  own  name, 
lingering  upon  the  sound  and  spelling 
out  letter  for  letter  as  it  was  traced  in 
delicate  lines  on  the  envelope.  Just 
then  he  caught  Schneeballe's  eye  fixed 

upon  him. 
He  started, 
abashed , 
and  shuffled 
the  letter 
deep  in 
among  the 
others,  re- 
turning the 
p a ck e t  to 
his  breast 
pocket. 
Then  he 
looked  down 
at  the  dog 
which  was 
leaping  and 
spe  akin  g 
and  reach- 
ing upward 
with  paws 
against  the 
m  a  s  te  r'  s 
knees. 

' '  You  are 
a  little 
f  o  olche  n, 
S  c  h  n  e  e- 
balle,"  he 
cried.  "You 
don't  know 
anything. 
Comealong. 
There's  a 
grilled  bone 
for  my  sup- 
per. I  tell 
you  to  make 
you  e  n  V  i- 
ous." 

And  with  these  words  they  emerged 
from  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

Some  one  was  waiting  for  him  just 
within  the  shadow  of  the  pine  belt.  It 
was  a  young  girl,  and  she  had  the  skirt 
of  her  Kertel  thrown  over  her  head, 
shawlwise,  for  warmth  partly,  and  more 
for  concealment. 

"  Herr  Graf,"  she  called, as  he  passed 
the  clump  of  firs  behind  which  she  was; 
"  Herr  Graf,  a  moment,  please." 


'JA,    I'm   going."       (p.    II. 


GLUCK  AUF. 


"What,  Sali  ? "  he  cried,  stopping- 
short.  "Why,  child,  what  can  you 
want  with  me  ?  Something  very  serious, 
that  you  cannot  wait  until  I  reach 
home  ?  " 

Yet  he  smiled  as  he  spoke,  thinking 
her  coming  to  meet  him  was  but  a 
childish  whim.  She  threw  off  her 
Kirtel,  leaving  the  head  bare,  and 
stepped  close  to  him.  The  brown  eyes 
looking  up  into  his  face  had  something 
the  look  in  them  of  Schneeballe's  when 
he  whined  at  the  edge  of  the  torrent. 

"  What  is  it,  Sali  ?  "  asked  the  master, 
gently. 

"  It  is  only,  Herr  Graf,  that  you  will — 
will  take  Bartl  back." 

The  Englishman  frowned.  "  Oh, 
ho !  he  hath  sent  thee,  then,  to  plead  for 
him  ?     The  coward !  " 

"  Na,  na,"  she  cried.  "  He  does  not 
know  that  I  come.  But  think,  Herr  Graf, 
if  you  send  him  away,  where  can  he  go  ? 
This  is  his  home.  All  outside  is  strange 
to  him.  He  will  lose  himself  in  the  big 
world.      He  will  not  know  what  to  do. " 

"  Humph,"  said  the  Englishman, 
purposely  making  his  voice  hard  and 
stern;  "let  him  go  away  for  a  bit  and 
learn  the  ways  of  the  world.  He  needs 
a  lesson  or  two  sadly — 'twill  do  him 
good." 

The  girl's  voice  in  reply  was  low  and 
clear. 

"  Na,  Herr  Graf,  it  will  not  do  him 
good.  It  will  do  him  harm.  He  does 
not  go  of  his  own  free  will,  happy  and 
glad,  but  disgraced,  shamed.  They 
will  not  take  him  on  anywhere  when 
they  know  he  is  turned  oil  from  Raben- 
stein." 

The  Englishman  looked  keenly. 

"Can  this  be  little  Sali  ?"  he  said. 
"  Nay,  then,  since  you  reason  so  bravely, 
I  will  talk  frankly  with  you.  I  have 
had  long  patience  with  Bartl.  He  has 
tried  me  again  and  again.  He  is  unruly, 
he  sets  the  others  on,  he  is  impertinent, 
he—" 

"  But  yet  he  has  done  nothing  bad  ?" 
she  pleaded. 

"Pray,  what  do  you  call  bad?"  he 
asked  with  impatience. 

"  I  call  murdering  and  stealing  and 
lying  bad,"  she  answered  slowly. 

"  Oh  well,  I  do  not  mean  to  wait 
until  things  get  so  bad  as  that,"  he  said 
dryly.      "Insubordination  will  do,  and 


defiance.  Moreover  the  knowledge 
that  I  have  a  man  about  me  whom  I 
cannot  trust.  These  are  bad  enough 
forme.    No;   I  will  not  take  him  back." 

"  Ach,  my  lieber  Herr,  not  even  for 
my  sake  ?  " 

He  thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets  and  turned  on  his  heel.  But  at  the 
soimd  of  her  dry,  catching  sob,  he  swung 
a  half  step  back  and  looked  at  her.  She 
was  his  foreman's  daughter,  and  he  had 
watched  her  grow  from  a  rosy,  toddling 
child  into  her  present  grace. 

Suddenly  he  stooped  and  laid  both 
his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  brought 
his  face  down  close  to  hers. 

"  Look  here,  Sali, child,"  he  said  earn- 
estly. "  I  don't  mean  to  be  hard  on 
him,  or  on  you.  But  the  man  won't  do ; 
he  really  won't  do,  you  know.  And, 
Sali,  take  my  word  for  it,  you'd  a 
thousand  times  better  give  him  up. 
He's  a  worthless  fellow,  not  fit  for  you 
to  trust  your  woman's  life  to." 

"  Na,  na,  he  is  not  bad,  Herr  Graf," 
she  persisted.  "We  have  been  chil- 
dren together,  and  I  know.  He  has  not 
a  bad  heart." 

The  Herr  Graf  straightened  himself 
with  a  haughty  gesture. 

"  You  are  an  obstinate  little  thing, 
Sali,"  he  said.  "  And  you're  not  right, 
you  know.  I  wouldn't  take  him  back 
after  this,  for  anything.  I'd  hate  to  see 
you  throw  yoiirself  away.  And  I'll  have 
no  hand  in  it  if  it's  to  be  done." 

He  turned,  whistled  to  Schneeballe, 
and  went  off  with  a  swinging  stride  that 
was  full  of  power  and  grace,  so  sure  he 
was  right,  and  that  no  taint  of  obstinacy 
lurked  in  his  own  proud  will;  •  Sali- 
watched  until  a  turn  hid  him;  then 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
cried. 

There  was  a  rustle  among  the  trees, 
a  heavy  tread  crashing  over  the  carpet 
of  crisp  pine  twigs,  and  a  voice  spoke 
harshly  almost  in  her  ear. 

"What  have  you  been  doing,  Sali? 
But  I  know.  You  have  been  begging 
to  the  Herr  Graf  for  me.  I  would  na 
beg  of  him,  not  if  I  was  starving.  How 
could  you  do  it,  Sali  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  beg — exactly,"  she  fal- 
tered. 

' '  But  you  asked  him  to  take  me 
back,"  he  cried.  "And  he'  told  thee 
'Na,'" 
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She  shrank  from  the  anger  of  his 
tone. 

"Were  you  listening,  Bartl  ? "  she 
asked  in  a  frightened  whisper. 

"Listening?  Na,  I'd  no  need  to 
listen.  I  knew  what  you  were  about 
the  minute  I  saw  you.  I  knew  the 
gxjod  it  would  do  also.  And  I  tell  thee 
again,  Sali,  I  would  not  ha'  had  thee  do 
it  for  the  world." 

"I  seem  to  do  everything  wrong 
lately,"  cried  the  girl  in  sudden  anger. 
"  I  thought  the  Herr  Graf  would  listen 
to  me,  but. he  would  not." 

'  *  Na, "  snarled  Bartl.  ' '  But  he  would 
make  love  to  thee.  He  puts  his  arms 
around  thee  and  bends  down.  And  he 
kissed  thee,  Sali.     Ach,  I  have  seen." 

"Bartl,"  she  cried,  "he  never  kissed 
me.  Ach,  ja,  what  do  I  say  ?  Many 
times  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  but 
not — oh,  never  for  love.  Ach,  it  shames 
me  to  speak  it,  Bartl." 

"  Did  he  not  kiss  thee  to-night  ?  "  he 
persisted. 

"  Na,  I  ha'  told  thee,  na." 

"  He'd  a-liked  to  then,"  he  muttered 
sullenly.  "  Ach,  I  hate  him !  He  is  so 
handsome  and  so  proud  with  his  fair 
English  face;  besides,  he  is  rich  and 
powerful,  and  he  has  the  mastery  over 
me.     I  hate  him !  " 

"How  foolish  you  are,  Bartl.  What 
could  we  all  do  if  there  were  no  masters 
to  open  the  mines  and  give  work  to  the 
men  ?  Even  my  father  says  that  you 
are  letting  the  new  ideas,  that  you  do 
not  understand,  run  away  with  your 
good  sense." 

She  went  on  soothingly  : 

"We  have  but  a  few  hours  left,  Bartl ; 
do  not  let  us  spoil  them.  Tell  me  what 
you  will  do." 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  hopelessly. 

"  You  have  to  go,  Bartl,  for  the  Herr 
Graf  will  not  take  you  back,  unless — " 

"  Unless  what  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Perhaps  if  thee  would  ask  his  par- 
don— " 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  but  at 
these  words  he  shook  himself  free. 

"  His  pardon  ?  What  would  I  be  for 
a  N^ar?'  ?  And  besides,  I  would  na  go 
back,  even  though  he  should  beg  me." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  would,  Bartl,"  she  re- 
plied anxiously ;  ' '  you  know  you  would, 
and  gladly.  What  ails  thee  to-night  ? 
I  shall  begin    to   think  the  Herr  Graf 


is  right,  and  that  you  are  indeed  only 
a  foolish  Lump." 

She  spoke  playfully,  but  he  took  her 
wrong. 

' '  Ach,  he  said  that,  did  he  ?  So  he 
talked  against  me  to  you!  And  you 
stood  by  and  listened  and  let  him  do  it  ? 
Even   you  have    turned   against    me." 

She  knew  it  was  out  of  his  pain  and 
trouble  that  he  spoke,  yet  the  cruel 
words  wounded  her. 

"  Bartl,  Bartl,"  was  all  she  could  say. 

With  him  the  angry  words  that  fol- 
lowed poured  themselves  out  ungov- 
erned.  He  did  not  believe  what  he  said, 
but  anger  was  rising  in  his  heart  like  a 
torrent,  while  under  all  lay  the  hope 
that  she  would  contradict' him. 

"Mayhap  he  warned  thee  against 
me ;  perhaps  now,  he  told  thee  to  send 
me  adrift — that  I  was  not  good  enough 
for  thee.     Did  he,  now  ?  " 

She  made  him  no  answer  and  her 
silence  maddened  him. 

"Did  he,  now?  Answer  me,  Sali, 
for  I  will  know.  Did  he  bid  thee  let 
me  go  ?  " 

"  Ja,  then,  if  thee  must  have  it,"  she 
cried.  "  But,  Bartl,  do  not  look  at  me 
so.   He  could  not  make  me  say  I  would. " 

He  did  not  hear  the  last  words.  His 
mind  was  filled  with  the  affront.  He 
was  pale  and  still  and  he  spoke  quietly, 
out  of  the  white  heat  of  his  blood. 

"I'm  not  good  enough  for  thee,  Sali. 
I  know  it  myself,  though  I'm  not  worse 
than  other  men.  Good-bye  then,  I'll 
take  myself  out  of  thy  way." 

He  spoke  so  quietly  that  for  an 
instant  she  did  not  understand.  Then 
her  heart  sank. 

"  Bartl !  "  she  cried. 

But  he  did  not  look  back,  and  soon 
even  his  heavy  footfall  was  lost. 

The  master  walked  up  the  one  long 
village  street,  speaking  cordially  to 
right  and  left  as  his  people  came  throng- 
ing out  from  their  cottage  doors  to  give 
him  welcome,  the  men  shuffling  their 
hats  awkwardly  in  their  hands,  while 
the  women's  Kirtels  swept  the  ground 
in  quick  bobbing  curt'sies.  There  was 
a  chorus  of  greetings. 

"  Griiss  Gott,  Herr  Graf,  gruss  Gott!" 
"We're  all  glad  to  see  you  back." 
"  Rabenstein  is  na  the  same  place  when 
the  master's  away." 

All  this  though  he  had  been  gone  but 
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three  days.  It  pleased  and  touched  him. 
To  know  himself  beloved  of  them  all  sent 
a  warm  glow  to  his  heart.  It  was  his 
weakness,  if  you  care  to  call  it  one,  that 
they  should  be  his  friends,  that  the  tie 
between  them  should  be  welded  of  more 
malleable  stuff  than  the  corroding  iron 
of  mere  self-interest. 

Many  of  them  had  been  with  him 
from  the  first,  from  those  early  days 
when  he  had  come  up  the  bleak  moun- 
tain side  to  try  what  enterprise  and 
pluck  could  make  out  of  a  long- 
abandoned  industry.  There  had  not 
been  a  roof  to  shelter  them  at  first,  but 
the  hardy  miners  worked  with  a  will, 
drawing  logs  and  digging  cellars  and 
building  sheds. 

Now  their  grey-plastered  cottages 
clustered  thickly,  the  smoke  of  the 
evening  fire  rose  from  many  a  cheery 
hearth,  and  the  mining  village  was  a 
busy  hive  of  workers,  who  for  the  rest, 
had  their  Gasthaus  with  its  wine  Stube 
and  bowling  alley,  a  dame  school  for 
the  younglings,  and  the  tiniest  of 
churches  consecrated  to,  "  Our  Lady," 
and  were  well  content. 
.  Opposite  the  cavernous  mouth  of  the 
mine  and  but  a  stone's  throw  from  it, 
was  the  master's  office.  Here  he 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  the 
foreman. 

"I'll  go  home  now,  Sachsener,"  he 
said,  * '  for  a  bath  and  supper.  But 
leave  the  lights.  I  shall  sit  late  to-night, 
most  likely,  studying  the  new  plans. 
I'll  have  a  talk  with  you  to-morrow. 
The  machines  are  on  the  way.  We'll 
make  a  big  haul  this  year,  Sachsener, 
when  once  they  are  placed.  It  will  be 
*  Gliick  auf  '*  indeed." 

The  foreman  touched  his  cap. 

"May  the  Heiligen  send  good  luck, 
Herr  Graf,"  he  said  simply;  "we  need 
it  bad  enough." 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  master,  "but 
we're  coming  out  all  right.  The  new 
machinery  is  sure  to  work.  I've  no 
fear.  Why,  we've  got  to  come  out  all 
right.      There's  no  other  way." 

Yet  even  as  he  laughed  there  lay  a 
thin  line  of  anxiety  across  his  forehead. 

He  came  back  before  eight  and  was 
somewhat  annoyed  to  find  Sachsener 
still    there.       He    was    moving    about 

*The  miners'  call,  as  they  emerge  from  the  mine  with  a 
load  of  ore. 


rather  clumsily,  trimming  the  lamps 
and  dusting  the  things  on  the  desk, 
quite  unnecessary,  the  master  thought; 
not  having  been  dusted  for  weeks,  what 
could  it  matter  just  to-night,  when  he 
was  longing  to  be  alone  with  his 
thoughts?  Later  he  began  to  fuss  with 
the  fire,  saying  in  half  apology  for  his 
presence  that  ' '  the  wind  was  rising, 
and  it  was  likely  to  be  a  cold  night." 

"  Come,  come,  Sachsener,"  exclaimed 
the  Herr  Graf,  "get  along  home  with 
you  now,  that's  a  good  fellow.  What- 
ever sets  you  to  being  so  tiresomely 
long,  just  to-night  ? " 

Sachsener  moved  reluctantl}^  toward 
the  door  and  stood  with  his  hand  on  the 
latch  before  he  spoke  hesitatingly : 

"  I'm  a-thinking,  master,"  he  began, 
"about  Bartl,  now.  Perhaps  you'll 
think  it  over  a  bit.  There's  not  another 
one  of  the  young  ones  as  I  can  put  in 
his  place.  He  has  a  rare,  keen  scent 
for  the  ore." 

The  master  threw  up  his  head.  The 
interview  with  Sali  had  disturbed  him 
more  than  he  cared  to  show.  He  had 
felt  irritated  ever  since,  and  it  was  out 
of  the  irritation  that  he  now  made  an- 
swer. 

"I'll  not  hear  another  word,  Sach- 
sener," he  said.  "I've  made  up  my 
mind  for  good.  The  fellow  has  been 
defying  me  for  weeks;  his  insolence  is 
unbearable,  and  I'll  not  take  him  back 
on  any  terms." 

"He's  hard  to  manage,"  said  Sach- 
ener.  "  I'm  not  a-saying  he  isn't.  But 
he's  a  good  worker  and  he  knows  the 
mine  better  than  anyone,  a-most.  'Twas 
Bartl  as  spotted  the  new  vein  the  day 
you  went  away." 

The  Herr  Graf  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  A  new  vein  did  you  say  ?  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  before  ?  A  new  vein ! 
This  is  good  news." 

"A  new  vein  and  a  rich  one.  And 
'twas  Bartl  found  it.  There's  no  one 
has  the  scent  like  him." 

"Oh,  well,  then,  I'll  try  the  fellow 
once  more,"  said  the  master,  good- 
humoredly.  "I  don't  mind  giving  in. 
But  I'd  like  him  to  be  civil.  You  might 
give  him  the  hint,  Sachsener,  in  the 
morning,  when  you  tell  him  to  stay  on. " 

In  a  moment  more  the  man  was  gone, 
closing  the  door  after  him,with  a  pleased, 
"  Giite  nacht  to  ye,  Herr  Graf." 
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The  master  sat  late  over  his  papers, 
working  busily  with  compass  and  meas- 
ure, poring  over  the  old  plan  of  the 
mine  and  the  designs  of  the  new  ma- 
chinery, and  marking  from  time  to  time 
various  little  dots  and  figures  in  the 
margin. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  how  fool- 
ish it  was  to  be  setting  the  machinery 
to-night  on  paper,  when  the  discovery 
of  the  new  vein  might  make  an  en- 
tire change  of  plan.  Why  had  he  not 
thought  to  ask  Sachsener  where  the  new 
vein  lay  ? 

"Whew!  how  cold  it  is!"  he  said 
aloud.  He  stood  for  a  moment  coaxing 
the  dying  fire  with  shavings  and  pine 
cones  of  the  forest,  and  rubbing  his 
chilled  hands  one  in  the  other.  Soon 
he  crossed  to  the  window  and  peered 
out,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  lamp. 

"Dark  as  Eg}^pt,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Of  course,  for  it  is  only  about  two 
o'clock.     Will  it  never  be  morning  ?  " 

Then  he  laughed  at  himself  and  his 
own  impatience.  With  a  sudden  resolve 
he  squared  about,  reached  down  his 
heavy  ulster  from  its  peg  and  pulled  a 
huge  fur  cap  warmly  over  his  ears. 
Schneeballe  woke,  stretched  himself, 
shook  all  his  snowy  length  of  curls  and 
barked  expectantly. 

"No,  no,  Schneeballe,  old  fellow," 
said  his  master,  "  I  don't  want  you 
to-night.  I'm  going  into  the  mine  to 
look  for  the  new  vein.  Foolish  of  me 
now,  isn't  it  ?  But  I  don't  care.  I 
can't  wait  until  morning." 

The  dog  whined  and  wagged  his  tail 
wistfully. 

"No,  Schneeballe,  'twon't  do,  old 
fellow.  You  are  far  too  wise  to  do  such 
a  foolish  thing.  And  a  bark  from  you 
might  give  my  foolishness  away." 

He  pushed  the  little  creature  back,  as 
it  would  have  followed  him,  and  closed 
the  office  door  tightly.  Where  he  stood 
for  an  instant  on  the  doorstep,  the 
mountain  wind  came  down  upon  him 
and  almost  thrashed  the  breath  out  of 
him.     It  was  snowing,  too. 

He  turned  as  though  to  re-open  the 
office  door,  then  thought  better  of  it, 
and  made  a  quick  rush  across  that 
stone's  throw  of  space  and  up  the  in- 
clined plane,  down  which  the  ore-laden 
wagons  were  trundled,  to  the  mouth  of 
the   mine.       As   he   passed   under   the 


overhanging  ledge,  glad  to  escape  the 
biting  wind,  he  brushed  against  some- 
one who  was  crouching  there.  It  was 
pitchy  dark  and  he  had  not  yet  lighted 
his  lantern. 

"Who  is  it?"  he  cried,  "who's  here?" 

"It's  only  I,  Herr  Graf;    I,  Bartl." 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it  ?"  said  the  master. 
"What  are  you  doing  here?  What  do 
you  mean  by  blocking  up  the  passage  ? 
So  you're  not  gone  yet  ?  " 

"Na,  I'm  not  gone  yet,"  answered 
Bartl,  defiantly,  "and  mayhap  I'm  not 
going,  either.  The  mine's  not  all  there 
is  of  Rabenstein." 

"Oh,  I  think  you'll  go  if  I  say  so," 
said  the  Herr  Graf,  coolly";  "but  before 
you  give  me  any  more  impudence  you 
may  as  well  know.  I  told  Sachsener  to- 
night to  keep  you  on  for  a  while,  if  you 
like  to  stay." 

"I  would  na  stay  now,  not  if  ye 
begged  me,"  said  poor  foolish  Bartl. 

The  master  laughed  scornfully.  ' '  Oh, 
well,  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to 
beg.  And  at  all  events  you  can  get 
out  of  this  to-night.  What  do  you  want 
here  at  this  hour  ?  Why  are  you  not  in 
bed  ?" 

"  I'm  to  be  off  by  daybreak,"  faltered 
Bartl,  who  did  not  choose  to  say  his 
heart  was  so  sore  he  could  not  sleep. 
"And  I've  left  my  kit  of  tools.  I  for- 
got it  the  other  day.  I  can't  go  with- 
out my  tools. " 

"Where  did  you  leave  them  ? "  asked 
the  master  shortly. 

"In  the  niche  beyond  the  fourth 
shaft,"  answered  the  lad;  "I've  been 
waiting  about  till  the  mine  should  open. 

"Waiting  all  night  in  this  bitter 
cold  ? "  exclaimed  the  Herr  Graf. 
"Mighty  foolish  of  you — but  its  noth- 
ing to  me." 

He  drew  the  lantern  from  under  his 
ulster  and  lighted  it. 

"Come  along,  then,"  he  said, 
thoroughly  out  of  patience.  "Come 
and  find  your  kit.  I  must  take  your 
word  for  it,  though  I  don't  half  believe 
it.  You're  a  foolish  fellow,  Bartl,  to 
stand  in  your  own  light." 

"  You  mean  you'd  like  me  to  stay  ? " 
Tha,words  came  with  a  mocking  bitter- 
ness that  the  quick  ear  detected. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  answered  coldly. 

"What  a  bore  it  all  is,"  he  was  say- 
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ing  to  himself.  "  If  the  fellow  were 
not  so  stupidly  obstinate  I  could  get 
him  to  show  me  the  tracings  of  the  new 
vein.  Its  amazingly  inconvenient,  all 
this  bad  temper  of  his." 

The  two  men  entered  the  mine  to- 
gether, the  master  going  first,  for  the 
tunnel  was  not  wide  enough  for  two 
to  walk  abreast.  It  was  dark  with  sub- 
terranean blackness,  which  increased 
as  they  went  deeper  in.  The  master 
carried  the  lantern  swinging  in  his  right 
hand  and  he  held  it  up  now  and  then  that 
Bartl  might  pick  his  way.  He  could 
not  help  being  a  gentleman  even  to  his 
enemy,  though  he  would  have  thought 
this  a  large  name  to  bestow  upon  an 
underling.  All  the  way  in  he  kept  say- 
ing to  himself: 

"What  a  pity  he  is  such  a  fool !  And 
what  a  pity  he  is  here  to-night.  Sach- 
sener  would  have  made  the  matter  all 
straight  in  the  morning." 

Once  he  turned  with  some  half- 
thought  of  speakmg  pleasantly  again, 
of  telling  Bartl  that  he  had  been  foolish, 
perhaps  they  both  had,  and  he'd  better 
make  up  his  mind  to  stay,  after  all. 
But  as  he  swung  the  lantern  high  so 
that  its  light  fell  on  the  lad's  face,  its 
look  of  scowling  ill-will  was  not  promis- 
ing, and  the  moment  passed. 

They  picked  their  way  through  the 
mud  of  the  footway  while  the  moisture 
that  oozed  from  the  roof  dripped  down 
upon  them.  It  was  not  a  cheerful 
place.  They  moved  on  in  silence,  the 
Herr  Graf  stepping  lightly  with  head 
erect,  the  other  splashing  along  with 
stumbling  feet  and  heavy  downcast 
head.  Once  he  grated  his  teeth  with  a 
crunch -crunch,  and  the  master  stood 
still  to  listen,  and  raising  the  lantern  he 
glanced  along  the  walls,  for  he  had 
not  been  able  to  place  the  sound.  Bartl 
watched  him  with  a  deep  unreasoning 
hatred  growing  in  his  soul.  All  the 
beauty  and  grace  and  power,  the  uncon- 
scious superiority,  the  indefinable  some- 
thing that  is  the  gift  of  long  inheriiance, 
angered  him  none  the  less  because  he 
did  not  understand  it  and  could  by  no 
means  have  put  his  feeling  into  words. 

They  wound  on  and  on,  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  solid  rock, 
following  the  line  of  divagating,  half- 
worked  veins.  When  at  last  they 
stopped  they  were  so  far  in  that  no  cry 


could  have  penetrated  to  the  outer 
world.      The  master  stopped. 

"  This  is  the  niche  beyond  the  fourth 
shaft,"  he  said,  "and  there  lies  your 
tool-box.     Take  it  and  go." 

The  path  broadened  just  at  this  point 
and  the  two  stood  face  to  face,  each 
with  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  other. 
Bartl's  were  gloomed,  but  the  English- 
man's blue  orbs  shone  like  tempered 
steel. 

"I  ha'  a  word  to  say  before  I  go," 
began  Bartl. 

"Go  on,"  answered  the  master  non- 
chalantly. 

"  By  God,"  screamed  Bartl,  "  I  could 
kill  you  there  where  you  stand ! " 

There  followed  a  long  silence  but  the 
Herr  Graf  had  not  moved  a  muscle. 

"You  have  something  to  say  to  me, 
I  believe,"  he  said  at  last 

"  Ja,"  said  Bartl  in  the  low  monoton- 
ous tone  of  a  passion  that  bad  spent  its 
fire  for  the  moment,  "ye  ha'  took  my 
place  from  me.  I  ha'  worked  in  the 
mine,  man  and  boy,  for  eight  years. 
Now  ye've  drove  me  away.  I  might 
ha'  stood  that  perhaps,  if — if —  And 
I'm  knowing  to  the  veins.  Ye'll  not 
find  another  to  take  my  place  to  ye." 

The  master  waited  silently. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  asked  after  a  time. 

"Well,"  echoed  Bartl.  "Isn't  that 
enough  ?  " 

"Hardly,"  answered  the  master; 
"you  forget  I  gave  you  anothe." 
chance,  less  than  a  half  hour  ago." 

He  set  the  lantern  on  the  floor 
and  put  his  hands  deep  in  his  ulster 
pockets. 

"  Oh,  I'm  na  a  match  for  you,"  cried 
Bartl.  "But  I  just  want  to  say  that 
when  my  Madl — when  Sali  spoke  with 
ye  to-day,  it  war  by  no  wish  of  mine. 
I  didna  set  her  on  to  beg.  I  would'na 
beg,  not  of  you — not  if  I  died !  " 

The  master  was  tired  of  it. 

"Come,  come,  lad,"  he  said  im- 
patiently; "  take  your  tools  and  go.  I 
can't  stop  here  all  night.  I've  my  own 
work  to  do.   Asfor  taking  you  back — "  ' 

"Have  I  asked  ye?"  cried  Bartl. 
"Haven't  I  been  telling  ye  how  the 
girl  begged  unbeknown  to  me.  Ye  are 
master  here,  worse  luck,  and  I'm  to  go, 
but  I  ha'  a  word  to  say,  man  to  man." 

The  smouldering  fire  in  his  face  burst 
into  flame. 
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"  Sali's  my  girl.  She  ha'  promised  to 
be  my  wife.  You — you  hold  yer  hands 
off  of  her,  d'ye  hear  ?  " 

The  master  stood  as  if  turned  to 
stone.  The  whiteness  of  his  life,  con- 
secrated by  a  devoted  love,  shone  clear 
as  daylight.  What  were  these  words 
that  seemed  to  trail  a  stain  across  it  ? 
And  Sali— little  Sali,  whom  he  had 
known  from  a  child,  his  foreman's 
daughter. 

The  quick  patrician  blood  rose  to  his 
temples.  The  hand  that  had  traced  the 
lines  of  his  name  on  that  delicate  en- 
velope seemed  to  press  with  a  heavy 
weight  against  his  heart. 

He  choked  back  the  words  that 
sprang  to  his  tongue,  but  he  breathed 
deep,  and  the  next  moment  had  flung 
up  his  right  arm  with  the  fist  clenched. 

Bartl  struck  out.  There  was  a  close 
grapple,  a  shuffle,  a  misstep,  followed 
by  a  groan ;  then  a  sudden  rush  of  close 
damp  air  up  from  the  hollow  of  the 
fourth  shaft. 

In  a  moment  all  was  still,  and  only 
Bartl  was  left  to  crouch,  shuddering 
and  aghast,  in  the  niche. 

Bartl  was  stunned.  He  did  not  know 
whether  minutes  or  hours  passed  while 
he  lay  crushed  into  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  niche,  with  hands  clasped  over 
his  burning  eyes  lest  he  should  "see 
something." 

The  lantern  had  gone  out,  kicked  out 
in  the  stiaiggle;  there  was  inky  black- 
ness joined  to  a  deathlike  stillness. 
Slowly  he  came  to  himself,  and  a  shud- 
dering seized  him  and  his  teeth  chattered 
with  a  loud,  rasping  noise.  He  shiv- 
ered and  gasped.  When  he  would  have 
stniggled  to  his  feet,  his  knees  bent 
and  gave  way  under  him.  His  should- 
ers drooped;  all  the  vigor  of  youth  had 
fallen  from  him ;  he  was  like  an  old  man. 

All  at  once  a  single  word  darted 
athwart  his  dazed  and  dizzy  brain. 

"Fly." 

It  was  as  though  someone  had  spoken. 
He  turned  his  head  sharply  and  es- 
sayed to  call  out  "Who's  there  ?"  but 
no  sound  issued. 

Again  he  heard  the  word  ;  it  seemed 
to  spring  at  him  out  of  the  darkness — 
"Fly!  " 

The  daze  lifted  and  a  great  horror 
came  in  its  stead — a  horror  of  dark- 
ness, the  silence,  and  of  the  pit  of  the 


shaft  opening  hollow  before  him.  With 
a  shriek  like  that  of  a  dumb  beast  in 
torture  he  leaped  clear  of  the  niche  and 
— and  went  flying  along  the  intricate 
path  where  but  an  hour  before  he  had 
so  carefully  groped  his  way. 

Instinct  aided  him  and  that  blind  un- 
reasoning horror  that  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  soul.  With  his  right  hand 
he  felt  along  the  wall,  but  even  this  he 
did  unconsciously.  He  did  not  stumble 
nor  waver,  but  ran  straightly,  swiftly, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and  fell  to  the 
earth,  prone,  with  his  face  downward, 
while  the  sleeting  rain  poured  down 
upon  him. 

Again  the  word  "  Fly"  came  to  him, 
this  time  as  a  pricking  memory,  and 
he  rose  to  his  feet.  Yes,  he  must  fly. 
He  must  be  clear  of  the  Sarnthal 
ere  the  dawn  break.  He  moved  for- 
ward, walking  heavily.  His  strength 
for  speed  was  gone.  He  thought,  if  he 
thought  at  all,  that  he  was  taking  the 
path  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  to  the 
steep  decline  that  would  lead  him  by 
short-cuts  to  the  valley. 

Yet,  perhaps,  because  they  had  been 
children  together,  and  it  was  the  habit 
of  his  life  to  turn  to  Sali  at  all  times, 
sure  of  her  ready  sympathy,  whether  in 
joy  or  pain;  also  because  of  his  soul's 
need  of  her,  unawares,  his  steps 
moved  in  the  direction  of  her  father's 
house.  He  forgot  that  he  had  said  he 
would  never  trouble  her  again.  He 
did  not  know,  indeed,  whither  his  steps 
were  tending.  He  followed  an  instinct 
blind  as  that  which  sends  a  hurt  child 
to  it's  mother's  arms. 

Sali  was  waiting;  she  had  reasoned  he 
would  not  go  away  without  coming  to 
say  good-bye.  He  would  repent  his 
hard,  sharp  words  of  the  afternoon,  and 
remember  only  how  they  had  always 
cared  for  each  other,  and  that  she  was 
his  promised  wife.  Besides,  he  could  not 
do  without  her,  and  she  smiled  faintly 
at  the  thought.  Had  he  not  always 
turned  to  her  for  comfort  ? 

All  night  from  her  window  she  had 
watched  the  light  in  the  office,  knowing 
the  master  was  there.  She  saw  him  close 
his  door  and  make  the  quick  run  to 
the  mine  and  she  wondered  what  he 
could  be  doing  at  the  works  so  late, 
and  why  he  did  not  return.  As  she  sat 
thus  sad  and  expectant,  shivering  though 
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wrapped  in  a  heavy  shawl,  and  her  arms 
folded  on  the  window-sill  over  which  she 
leaned,  she  heard  the  heavy  step  drawing 
near,  and  as  a  dark  form  paused  imder 
the  window,  she  reached  out  and  called 
softly : 

"  Bartl,  Bartl,  art  come  at  last? 
Wait,  do  not  speak.  I  will  meet  thee 
in  the  inner  porch.  Step  softly  that  the 
Vater  may  not  wake.  He  would  send 
thee  away." 

A  moment  later  she  had  opened  the 
kitchen  door,  and,  closing  it  softly  be- 
hind her,  stood  waiting  in  the  porch. 
He  joined  her  there. 

"  Bartl,  lieber  Bartl!  "  she  cried,  and 
reached  out  both  hands  to  him,  but  he 
drew  back  shuddering  into  the  shadows, 
and  her  hands  fell. 

"I've  been  restless  all  night,"  she 
went  on;  "I  could  not  sleep.  It  seemed 
to  me  something  dreadful  was  like  to 
happen  and  I  could  not  tell  what.  The 
pine-trees  whispered  —  all  night  long 
they  have  been  whispering  together. 
You  know  they  do  that  before  an  evil 
comes.  But  I  am  silly.  Bartl,  art  come 
to  say  good-bye? " 

"Ja,  I'm  going,"  he  said  in  a  voice 
that  seemed  to  come  from  a  long 
way  off.  "  It's  good-bye  for  the  last 
time  now,  Madl." 

"  That  is  what  thee  said  this  after- 
noon," she  answered.  "  Oh  Bartl,  art 
angry  with  me  still  ?  I  ha'  done  thee 
naught,  Bartl;  truly,  I  ha'  done  thee 
naught." 

"'Tis  not  thee,"  he  answered  heavily. 
"  Thou  art  an  angel.  But  I — I  ha'  done 
a  bitter  deed  this  night.  Can'st  bear  to 
hear  it?  " 

"  Something  has  happened  then,"  she 
cried.  ' '  The  whisper  in  the  pines  spoke 
true!  Oh,  Bartl,  what  is  it?  and  why 
do  you  draw  away?  " 

She  reached  out  and  caught  his  arm 
between  her  hands.  "  What  is  it, Bartl? 
What  hast  thou  done,  poor  lad  ?  "  Her 
only  thought  was  to  soothe  him. 

He  began  to  shudder  again  and  his 
teeth  to  chatter.  He  shut  his  lips  tight 
to  still  them,  but  the  chattering  shook 
them  apart.  Leaning  upon  him,  she 
could  feel  the  shaking  of  his  bulky 
frame  through  all  her  startled  nerves. 
The  horror  that  was  upon  him  seized 
her  also,  and  letting  go  his  arm  she 
sank  upon  the  door-sill. 


It  was  the  instinctive  recoil  of  a  pure 
nature  from  the  presence  of  sin. 

"I  ha'  killed  him!"  said  Bartl,  under 
his  breath. 

Under  his  breath !  Yet  the  wind  seized 
the  cry  and  shrieked  it  aloud  to  the 
night;  the  rain  reiterated  it  in  every 
falling  drop;  the  pines  whispered  it 
again  and  again,  bending  forward  to 
tell  it  in  a  fierce  brooding  whisper  that 
was  like  a  curse  ! 

She  seemed  now  to  have  known  it 
before  he  spoke.  She  seemed  to  have 
always  known,  even  since  they  were 
children  together,  that  this  thing  would 
sometime  be;  yet  the  telling  of  it 
stunned  her.  There  was  utter  silence, 
save  for  the  deep,  convulsive  breathing 
of  the  two  who  stood  a  universe  apart. 

"I've  come  to  say  good-bye,"  said 
Bartl  at  last  in  a  slow  emotionless  tone, 
as  though  a  machine,  not  a  man,  were 
speaking. 

She  roused  herself  then.  Her  lips 
were  stiff  so  that  she  could  scarcely 
form  the  words,  yet  they  came  dis- 
tinctly, each  one  falling  like  the  tap  of 
a  hammer  on  her  consciousness.  "  You 
are  going — 7tow  ?  " 

"  I  ha'  naught  else  to  do.  By  dawn 
the  mountain  side  will  be  roused. 
They'll  take  me  and — " 

"  You  are  a  coward  then,"  she  cried, 
out  of  her  scorn  and  pain. 

"A  coward?"  he  answered,  still  in 
that  mechanical  undertone;  "I  know 
not.  What  does  it  matter?  I'm  a  beast, 
a  devil — I'm  worse  than  I  knew.  The 
Herr  Graf  was  right." 

At  this  her  scorn  broke  to  pity  and  a 
tender  womanish  fear.  This  man  from 
whom  she  shrank  was  Bartl,  the  boy 
with  whom  she  had  played,  the  merry 
helpful  comrade  whom  she  had  loved 
all  her  life.  What  if  they  should  kill 
him  for  his  crime? 

It  was  on  her  lips  to  say:  "  Fly,  Bartl, 
fly  for  thy  life !  "  but  ere  the  words 
were  spoken  the  high  white  soul  of  her 
conquered. 

"Bartl,"  she  said  in  a  low,  clear 
voice  that  broke  like  sunlight  across  the 
blackness  of  his  despair,  "Bartl,  it 
all  comes  to  me  now;  it  comes  to  me 
clear:  you  will  not  run  away;  you 
will  stay  and — and  give  yourself  up, 
Bartl." 

"  Give  myself  up?  "  he  said  feebly. 
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"  Listen,  Bartl,  if  you  arc  brave  and 
'ine,  I  will  stand  by  you  through — 
through  everything." 

He  rubbed  his  hands  over  his  eyes. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Sali?  "  he  asked 
dully.  "  Do  you  want  them  to  take 
me? " 

She  was  quivering  from  head  to  foot, 
but  she  spoke  bravely. 

"  I  canna  talk  about  it,  Bartl.  I  only 
see  the  one  thing  clear.  We  must  go 
now,  you  and  I,  and  find — him." 

With  a  change  of  tone  she  added : 

"  Perhaps,  oh  Bartl,  perhaps  it  is  not 
true!  Perhaps  we  shall  find  him  alive." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  again  the 
shuddering  seized  him.  The  momen- 
tary hope  died  out  of  her  voice. 

"We  will  go  together,  Bartl;  we 
will  find  him;  we  will  do  what  w%  can." 

She  stepped  back  into  the  passage 
for  a  lantern  and  matches.  Catching 
sight  of  her  father's  office  key,  where  it 
hung  on  a  nail,  she  took  that  also. 

As  she  closed  the  door  again  softly, 
Bartl  reached  out  his  hand  groping  to 
find  hers.  He  was  longing  to  grasp 
something  warm  and  human.  She 
shrank  from  him,  but  the  next  instant 
from  sheer  pity  she  put  her  hand  in  his, 
and  so  they  went  on  together  toward 
the  mine.  It  was  but  a  few  steps,  yet 
their  feet  dragged  and  their  hearts 
were  heavy,  and  sank.  As  they  entered 
he  took  the  lantern  from  her  and  led 
the  way,  but  he  still  clung  to  her  hand, 
holding  it  tightly  so  that  she  could  have 
cried  out  with  the  pain. 

Then  began  the  weary  search.  Bartl 
peered  down  into  the  fourth  shaft,  but 
could  see  nothing.  He  climbed  down 
and  groped  about  at  the  bottom,  but 
when  he  came  again  to  the  top,  there  was 
the  craze  of  despair  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  could  ha'  sworn  he  fell  into  the 
shaft,"  he  said.  "  Seems  like  he  had 
been  spirited  away." 

"He  could  not  ha' come  to  himself 
and  gone  home?  "  she  questioned.  But 
when  he  shook  his  head,  she  cried: 

"Oh  Bartl,  how  stupid  we  are!  Why 
have  we  not  thought  before?  There  is 
the  dog,  Schneeballe." 

It  was  the  work  of  anxious  minutes 
to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  office.  As 
Sali  imlocked  the  door  Schneeballe 
greeted  them  with  a  sharp  little  bark  of 
welcome, 


He  whined  and  smelt  about  their  feet, 
looked  at  them  questioningly  and  ran 
about  the  office  and  back  to  them  again 
in  evident  distress.  Sali  caught  him  in 
her  arms,  bore  him  swiftly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  mine,  and  set  him  down  with  a 
whispered  word  in  his  ear.  Bounding 
along  the  tunnel  they  had  close  work  to 
keep  up  with  him.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  fourth  shaft  he  ran  several  times 
round  the  edge,  whimpered  and  looked 
beseechingly. 

"  He  is  down  there,  as  I  thought," 
said  the  lad.  "  But  how  could  I  ha' 
missed  him?" 

There  was  one  last  moment  of  weak- 
ness, when  the  shuddering  fit  came 
again.  His  face  was  drawn  and  ghastly 
white.  In  that  moment  Sali's  love 
came  back ;  she  could  never  shrink  from 
him  again.  She  hindered  him  now  to 
wind  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

*  Oh  Bartl,  mein  lieber!"  she   cried. 

With  the  dog  in  his  arms  he  began  to 
descend.  Sali  stretched  herself  on  the 
ground  and  held  the  lantern  far  over 
the  centre  of  the  pit.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen,  but  an  instant  later 
Schneeballe  pulled  away  to  the  right 
where  a  side  ledge  overhung,  and  man 
and  dog  passed  on  beyond  the  glow  of 
the  light.  They  were  gone  for  what 
seemed  a  long,  long  time,  but  at  last  to 
her  waiting  ears  came  the  sound  of 
Schneeballe's  yelp.  Then  the  little  dog 
came  pattering  swiftly  up  the  ascent 
alone,  scrambling  and  slipping  on  the 
steep  rocky  sides  until  Sali  could  reach 
down  her  arm  and  pull  him  up.  Just 
behind  came  Bartl  staggering  under  a 
heavy  weight  that  lay  across  his 
shoulders.  He  bent  and  faltered,  his 
feet  slipped  and  he  could  not  aid  him- 
self with  the  hands  that  gripped  the 
burden  above  his  down-dropped  head. 
But  he  gained  the  niche  at  last,  breath- 
ing painfully,  his  face  a  deep  purple, 
and  the  veins  in  his  temples  standing 
out  like  whip-cords. 

"■  Go  on,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

Sali  led  the  way  with  the  light, 
Schneeballe  running  close  at  her  side. 
Behind  them  came  the  heavy  tread, 
staggering  and  straining,  but  holding 
on,   afraid  to  stop  even  for  an  instant. 

They  reached  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
at  last,  and  Bartl  fell  exhausted,  while 
the  burden  slipped  from  his  shoulders 
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and  lay  long  and  rigid  on  the  soft,  rain- 
soaked  earth.  Sali  knelt  at  the  master's 
side,  loosened  his  collar  band,  and  tore 
the  mufflings  away  from  his  throat  and 
chest.  With  a  sickening  dread  she  laid 
her  hand  over  his  heart.  A  half  doubt 
buoyed  her;  she  laid  her  ear  to  his 
breast,  then  with  a  stifled  cry  she  drew 
a  flask  from  her  pocket  and  poured  a 
few  drops  between  the  tight-locked 
teeth. 

A  moment  more  and  her  cry  pierced 
the  heavens. 
"The 
Herr  Graf 
lives!  Do 
you    hear, 

He 

h  e 


Parti  ? 
lives! 
lives !  " 

I  t  w  a  s 
late  in  the 
afternoon  of 
the  same 
day  when 
the  master 
woke  from  a 
refreshing 
sleep  and 
asked  for 
Sali  and 
Bartl.  A 
hasty  cot 
had  been 
prepared  for 
him  in  the 
qffice  and 
lovinghands 
had  borne 
him  to  it. 
Sachsener 
and  the 
miners  and 
the  miners' 
wiveshadall 
been  about  him,  sobbing  and  praying 
and  ejaculating,  until  at  last  the  doctor 
had  turned  them  all  out,  leaving  Sach- 
sener alone  to  watch  him  while  he  slept. 

"  Is  Bartl  gone  ?  "  was  his  first  ques- 
tion. 

"  Na,  not  yet,"  answered  Sachsener, 
who  alone  of  all  the  village  knew  the 
truth.  He  had  learned  it  from  Bartl's 
own  lips. 

"Tell  Bartl  to  come,  then,"  said  the 
master;    "and    Sali;    too,    please- 
ticularly  Sali." 


-par- 


They  came  sheepishly  enough,  hold- 
ing each  other  by  the  hand,  and  with 
faces  downcast.  As  they  neared  the 
bedside  Bartl  broke  away  and  turned 
himself  to  the  wall.  That  white,  drawn 
face  on  the  pillows  was  more  than  he 
coiild  bear. 

The  Herr  Graf  looked  at  Sali  and 
smiled. 

"Where  is  Bartl?"  he  said.  "I 
want  Bartl." 

"  He  is  here,  sir,"  answered  the  girl 

with  a 
choking 
sob.  "He 
is  here,  but 
he  is  brok- 
en-heart- 
e  d,  and 
sore  a- 
shamed. 
He  cannot 
bring  him- 
self to  face 
you,  sir." 

A  s  she 
spoke    she 
went  over 
to   the  lad 
and  caught 
his     hand, 
and  as  she 
pulled  him 
forward  he 
dropped  on 
his     knees 
beside    the 
bed    an  d 
buried    his 
face,  drag- 
ging     the 
coverlet  up 
over    it 
with  his 
huge  work- 
hardened    hands.      The  Herr  Graf  was 
silent  for  a  moment.     There  was  a  little 
catch  in  his  throat  so  that  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak.      Instead  he  let 
his  fingers  sink  deep  into  Schneeballe's 
fleecy  fur  and  toyed  with  his  silken  ears. 
Thehttledoglay  on  the  bed  close  to  him, 
with  one  delicate  paw  on  his  breast.   He 
lifted  his  head  and  his  great  intelligent 
eyes  went  speakingly  from  one  to  the 
other.    The  next  moment  he  had  sprung 
across  the  master  and  was  licking  Bartl's 
face  and  neck  and  his  coarse  red  hands. 


fly!"     (p.  10.) 
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The  I^err  Graf  smiled  and  reached 
out  his  hand  to  the  lad.  "Hast  no 
word  for  me,  Bartl  ? "  he  asked. 

"Oh,  lieber,  Herr  Graf!"  cried  the 
poor  fellow;  "don'  ye  speak  to  me; 
I'm  na  fit.  Don'  be  kind  to  me ;  I  canna 
bear  it.  Don'  ye  remember — oh,  don' 
ye  remember  the  wicked  words  that  I 
spoke  and — " 


The  shudder  was  on  him  again,  and 
the  bed  shook  with  his  sobs. 

"Hush-sh,"  said  the  master.  "I 
only  remember  one  thing,  Bartl — that 
it  was  you  who  saved  my  life ;  you  and 
Sali.  There's  nothing  else  to  remem- 
ber. There  will  not  be,  ever,  will  there, 
Sali  ? " 

The  girl's  face  shone. 
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IT  was  the  afternoon  of  my  first  day 
out  of  town.  The  sun  had  risen 
that  morning  behind  the  housetops 
across  the  street,  as  he  had  done 
countless  other  mornings  in  succession. 
He  was  going  down  behind  North 
Mountain  ;  and  as  I  stepped  into  the 
edge  of  the  glassy  pool,  snuffing  up  the 
scented  air,  and  feeling  the  Shenandoah 
ripple  about  my  feet,  the  heart  of  a 
schoolboy  was  exulting  in  me.  Play- 
time was  come  again. 

I  took  to  the  water  under  the  syca- 
mores below  Carrier's  dam.  Thence 
to  the  mouth  of  Tumbling  Run  was  a 
long  pool,  deepening  on  the  far  side  all 
the  way  down,  and  crossed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  sunken  ledges.  For  several 
years  past  this  had  been  a  favorite  spot 
with  the  bass — and  with  me. 

The  new  rod  seemed  to  work  per- 
fectly. It  had  been  eleven  months 
oince  the  spring  and  quiver  of  a  well- 
balanced  rod  had  tingled  through  me. 
But  who,  that  has  once  got  the  hang  of 
it,  ever  forgets  how  to  cast  a  fly  !  My 
big  wading  shoes  might  slip  on  the 
stony  bottom,  and  the  low  sun  flash  its 
light  in  my  eyes  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
The  long  line,  uncoiling,  still  flew 
straight  and  far  and  the  fly  dropped  on 
the  water  like  a  leaf.  And  yet,  catch- 
ing fish  is  not  all  of  fishing.  I  did  not 
care  a  copper,  I  said  to  myself,  if  not  a 
bass  rose  that  afternoon.  After  a  year 
pent  up  in  city  walls,  these  open  skies, 
this  light  and  air  and  whispering  water, 
were  enough  for  the  first  day,  at  least. 
Nevertheless,  these  were  not  all. 
Behind  the  first  ledge  I  had  a  rise,  and 
landed  a  bass  of  about  a  pound.  I  took 
others,  one  here  and  afiother  there  as  I 
waded  down,  until  I  came  to  the  black 


water  under  the  old  sycamore  root. 
There  I  took  four  fish  in  as  many  casts, 
and  then  moving  a  few  feet  to  the  other 
side  of  the  root,  hooked  a  double,  of 
which  the  one  on  the  tail  fly  was  a 
three-pounder,  the  best  I  had  caught. 

The  sun  had  gone,  and  the  dusk  was 
gathering  over  the  water.  However,  I 
was  already  moving  toward  the  house, 
and,  after  exchanging  my  "  Baltimore  " 
for  a  "  Coachman,"  I  kept  on  down  the 
pool. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  lower  end, 
it  had  grown  dark  and  I  was  ready  to 
quit,  when,  just  as  I  was  retrieving  the 
fly  for  a  final  cast,  there  came  a  slight 
tug.  I  threw  up  the  tip  of  the  rod  and 
reeled  in  on  the  instant;  but  I  could 
not  feel  him.  The  fish  had  come 
straight  at  me,  and  presently  the 
mightiest  bass  I  ever  saw  on  the 
Shenandoah  leaped  out  of  the  water 
under  my  very  nose,  his  huge  sides 
gleaming  in  the  dusk  and  his  head 
shaking  to  and  fro. 

The  beast  startled  me.  He  was  so  close 
that  I  could  have  put  out  my  hand 
and  touched  him,  and  as  I  dodged  back 
with  my  hand  involuntaril}^  his  down- 
ward plunge  dashed  water  in  my  face. 

But  that  was  all.  When  I  reeled  up 
again  the  line  sagged  limp  and  free  ; 
and  I  went  home  mourning  the  lost  fish 
with  the  sportsman's  unavailing  grief. 

That  was  a  costly  encounter,  in  more 
ways  than  one.  When  a  man  adds  to 
a  well-stocked  book  all  the  new  bass 
flies  that  are  advertised,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  older  ones,  his  purse  is 
likely  to  shrink  considerably.  Mine 
did,  at  any  rate.  Then  there  was,  be- 
sides, a  good  deal  of  domestic  disturb- 
ance.    I  felt  it  necessary  to  fish  that 
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pool  at  all  sorts  of  unseasonable  hours. 
Several  times  I  was  out  long  after  the 
supper  hour,  whipping  that  water  with 
all  the  white  flies  I  had  ever  heard  of. 
I  fear  this  was  not  a  popular  pro- 
ceeding, with  either  our  hostess  or  her 
servants  ;  and  a  man's  wife  is  prone  to 
think  unpleasant  things  have  happened 
if  the  dark  does  not  promptly  bring 
him  home. 

But  worse  than  any  of  these  things 
was  the  trying  to  get  off  to  the  river  by 
daybreak.  One  cannot  get  his  togs  on 
and  his  tackle  together  in  the  dark  and 
then  get  out  of  the  room,  even  if  he 
carry  his  wading  shoes  in  his  hand, 
without  stirring  up  trouble.  Something 
is  certain  to  get  under  foot,  and  then  : 

"Oh!"  calls  a  startled  voice  from 
the  bed,  "what's  that?  Is  that  you, 
George  ? " 

"  Yes'm,"  you  answer  meekly. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"Why,  my  dear,  I— I — was  just  trying 
to  slip  off  to  the  river  a  little  while  this 
morning." 

"  To  the  river!  Do  you  mean  to  fish 
all  night,  too  ?  Wasn't  that  the  clock 
you  knocked  off  the  bureau  just  now  ?  " 

You  confess  it,  secretly  hoping  you 
have  broken  the  miserable  thing  to 
pieces.  The  children,  too,  are  begin- 
ning to  stir  a  little  in  their  sleep,  and 
you  have  half  a  mind  to  give  up  the 
trip.  But  here  is  the  door.  You  slip 
out,  grope  your  way  painfully  among 
the  thousand  big  rocking-chairs  in  the 
front  hall,   and  so  finally  get  out. 

Such  things  I  did  and  suffered  to 
catch  that  big  bass  ;  and  all  in  vain. 
He  had  taken  the  fly  the  first  time  by 
mere  inadvertence,  and  now,  after 
three  weeks  trial  of  him,  I  knew  he 
would  never  do  it  again. 

Then  came  the  rain  and  the  days  of 
muddy  water — an  interruption  at  which 
my  wife  was  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  looks  well  for  a 
minister  to  be  fishing  all  the  time,  even 
in  his  vacation,"  she  said  to  me  as  we 
cantered  up  the  lawn  after  a  ride 
together,  "and  besides,  now  maybe  we 
can  see  something  of  you." 

"Well,  the  truth  is,  Helen,"  I  re- 
plied, "I  was  badly  whipped  the  first 
day  on  the  river,-' and  I  told  her  the 
fish  story  for  the  first  time. 


"The  poor  thing!"  she  commented. 
"  I  want  you  to  have  your  sport,  George, 
of  course ;  but  I'm  glad  he  got  away !  " 

"Mrs.  Bent,"  said  I  mischievously, 
looking  up  at  the  tree  tops  and  imitating 
the  voice  of  our  host,  "send  up  your 
plate  for  another  piece  of  the  bass, 
won't  you? " 

Her  face  grew  rosy,  but  she  made  me 
no  reply ;  and  when  we  came  to  the  horse- 
block she  jumped  down  and  ran  into 
the  house  before  I  could  help  her. 

That  night  I  was  telling  the  artist  in 
the  house  about  the  old  sycamore  root 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  ' '  I  wish  you 
could  see  it,"  I  said.  "With  its  charred 
trunk  and  tangle  of  gray  roots  above 
the  pool,  it's  the  most  picturesque  bit  I 
know  of." 

"Where  is  that  old  tree,  George?" 
my  wife  asked,  later,  when  we  were 
alone. 

"  It's  up  here  above  Tumbling  Run." 

"Do  you  suppose  I  could  get  up 
there  ?  "  she  continued.  "  I  should  like 
to  sketch  it  myself." 

"Why,  certainly,"  I  said.  "It's  not 
more  than  a  mile  away.  I'll  take  you 
up  to-morrow." 

I  did  so,  and  established  her  comfort- 
ably on  the  bank  opposite  the  sycamore, 
and  she  set  to  work  at  once. 

I  had  thought  the  water  still  too 
cloudy  for  the  fly,  and  had  come  out 
with  a  few  minnows.  The  rod  and  reel 
I  had  with  me  were  neither  of  them 
suitable  for  bait  casting,  and  I  went  to 
fishing,  boy  fashion,  with  a  handline 
from  the  bank. 

My  bait  soon  gave  out,  and  going  to 
a  melon-patch  near  by,  I  caught  some 
small  toads  and  put  them  in  the  minnow 
bucket.  By  and  by  I  happened  to  look 
into  the  bucket  as  it  stood  near  me  on 
the  bank.  The  little  toads  were  sitting 
straight  up  on  their  hind  legs,  looking 
longingly  up  toward  the  light.  Every 
moment  some  one  of  them  would  jump 
desperately  far  up  the  slippery  sides, 
tumble  back,  and  puU  himself  together 
again,  presently  to  make  another  hope- 
less leap.  I  set  the  bucket  further  away 
from  me. 

Helen  came  up  after  a  little  to  ask 
me  something  about  her  sketch,  and,  as 
she  was  going  away,  caught  sight  of  the 
toads.  I  pretended  not  to  notice  her. 
She  took  one  good  look,  and  picking  up 
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the  bucket,  carried  it  to  the  bushes  and 
turned  it  upside  down.  Then,  without 
a  word,  she  faced  me  with  shining  eyes. 

"Upon  my  word!"  I  began  fiercely, 
but  broke  off  into  a  laugh.  Secretly  I 
rather  liked  the  thing  she  did. 

"Well,  then,  if  you  object  so  much 
to  this  sort  of  fishing,"  I  said,  "I'll 
have  to  try  the  fly.  I'll  leave  this  line 
out  here,  Helen,"  I  added  teasingly, 
"  and  if  there's  a  bite  at  it,  you  can  pull 
it  in." 

She  looked  at  me  reproachfully  and  I 
put  out  down  the  stream. 

I  could  not  leave  her  far,  of  course, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  below  I 
broke  my  way  through  the  bushes  and 
scrambled  down  the  steep  bank  to  the 
river.  This  was  below  the  deep  water, 
and,  wading  across,  I  started  up  the  far 
edge  of  the  pool. 

The  water  was  clearing  up  rapidly, 
and  several  fine  bass  were  soon  floating 
behind  me  on  the  string.  Before  long 
I  found  myself  approaching  the  deep 
pocket  in  which  the  big  fish  lay  on  that 
first  evening,  and  although  I  had  long 
ago  given  up  all  hope  of  catching  him, 
I  twitched  the  fly  over  that  water  with 
all  the  art  I  possessed.  I  was  hard  at 
it  when  Helen  called  to  me,  and  I  looked 
up  to  see  her  on  the  bank  opposite  me. 

"George,"  she  called,  "haven't  you 
got  my  glasses  ?  " 

"  Glasses  ?  "  I  repeated,  staring  hard  at 
her.  ' '  Why,  you  have  got  them  on  now ! " 

"No,  no,"  she  answered,  "I  mean 
the  other  pair — the  near-sighted  ones. 
I  thought  I  gave  them  to  you  when  we 
started. " 

"Yes,  I  have  got  them,"  I  said,  feel- 
ing in  my  breast  pocket.  "  I'll  pitch  'em 
over  to  you." 

* '  Don't  you  do  that !  "  she  cried  quick- 
ly. "I  wouldn't  have  those  glasses 
broken  for  anything." 

"I  don't  want  to  come  all  the  way 
back  to  you,  if  I  can  help  it,"  I  said. 
"Ah!  I  have  it!  Go  get  me  that 
line  up  there,  Helen,  and  I'll  tie  the 
glasses  on  it  and  you  can  draw  them 
across. " 

She  went  up  and  got  the  line,  and, 
after  several  trials,  managed  to  pitch 
the  heavy  sinker  out  to  me.  I  took  the 
sinker  off  and  tied  the  glasses  on  securely 
above  the  hook.  "All  right!  "  I  called 
to  her.      "  Pull  it  in,  now,  fast." 


She  had  drawn  the  glasses  half  way 
across  the  river,  when,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, she  screamed,  staggered  forward, 
and  came  within  an  ace  of  pitching  head- 
long into  the  water. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  I 
cried,  and,  as  if  in  reply,  a  fish  leaped 
out  of  the  pool  between  us. 

* '  Pick  up  the  line ! "  I  shouted.  • '  Hur- 
rah !  It's  the  big  bass !  Quick,  Helen, 
quick  !  " 

She  had  dropped  the  line  at  the  first 
pull,  and  already  three-fourths  of  it  had 
spun  out.  Now,  happily,  it  snarled  and 
caught  among  the  roots  on  the  bank. 
Helen  took  hold  of  it,  but  let  go  again 
as  the  fish  again  leaped  into  the  air. 

"I  can't,"  she  said,  "I  can't.  He'll 
drag  me  into  the  river." 

"  My  dear,"  said  I  earnestly,  "that  fish 
has  swallowed  your  glasses,  and  you 
will  never  see  them  again  if  you  don't 
hold  on  to  him  till  I  come." 

' '  Can't  I  wrap  the  line  around  a 
bush  ?  "  she  pleaded. 

' '  No, "  I  insisted.  ' '  Wrap  your  hand- 
kerchief around  your  hand  and  hold 
him  tight." 

I  threw  my  rod  on  the  bank,  and 
dashing  down  to  the  ripple  with  all  the 
speed  that  was  in  me,  came  panting  to 
my  wife's  side.  A  glance  showed  me 
the  line  still  taut  as  a  bow-string.  But 
Helen  was  half  crying. 

"Take  it,  for  pity's  sake!"  she  said. 
Then  she  put  the  line  in  my  hand,  and 
ran  away. 

There  were  still  some  mighty 
struggles  before  I  got  my  big  fish 
ashore;  but  he  had  swallowed  hook, 
glasses,  and  all,  and  except  for  some 
possible  weakness  in  the  line,  there  was 
little  danger  of  his  escape. 

"  But,  George,"  Helen  said  to  me  as 
we  walked  home,  "  I  want  you  to  prom- 
ise not  to  tell  my  part  of  this." 

"What?  When  you've  caught  the 
biggest  bass  in  the  Shenandoah?" 

"That's  just  it,"  she  said.  "If 
people  find  out  I  did  that,  after  lectur- 
ing you  all  summer  about  fishing,  I'll 
never  hear  the  last  of  it.  Promise  me, 
now,  not  to  tell." 

I  promised,  and  have  not  told  until 
now;  but  there,  has  been  no  day  since 
then  when  I  would  not  have  gladh' 
risked  my  wife's  best  gold-rimmed 
glasses  for  another  such  fish. 
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aimonth  of  cy- 
cling  in  Ireland  I 
had  grown  acciis- 
tomedto  low, 
thatched  cottages, 
surrounded  by  bare 
ground,  with  rarely 
a  flower  or  a  vine 
to  beautify.  Even 
ragged  hedges 
cease  to  look  un- 
tidy if  one  sees 
no  trimmed  ones.  But  once  on  an  Eng- 
lish country  road,  bordered  by  rows  of 
stately  trees  and  roadsides  neat  as  any 
lawn,  with  vine-hung  thatched  cottages, 
set  back  in  gardens  crowded  with  gay, 
old-fashioned  posies,  the  poverty  of 
Ireland  comes  over  one  as  it  never  does 
in  the  face  of  that  poverty  itself. 

The  beauty  of  Ireland  is  Nature  un- 
adorned ;  the  beauty  of  the  English  mid- 
land counties  is  Nature  trimmed,  trained 
and  shaped  by  man.  Weedless  fields, 
trim  walks  and  hedges,  splendid  herds 
and  clusters  of  well-built  granaries, 
barns  and  sheds  everywhere  bespeak 
careful  husbandry.  Even  the  grass  in 
the  fields  grows  evenly,  lawn-like,  and 
the  trees  left  to  afford  grateful  shade 
are  graceful,  symmetrical  and,  like  their 
owners'  houses,  carefully  fenced  about. 
•There  is  a  sense  of  comfort,  of  satisfac- 


tion with  life,  in  all  that  greets  the  eye. 

The  contrast  is  as  strong  between  the 
villages  of  the  two  countries.  Irish 
villages  are  bare,  squalid.  There  is 
seldom  an  enclosed  "lot"  about  the 
humbler  homes.  An  Englishman's  first 
care  is  to  secure  privacy  of  the  home. 
This  idea,  carried  to  an  extreme,  gives 
the  English  village  an  air  of  exclusive- 
ness.  High  walls,  with  jagged  broken 
glass  set  in  the  coping,  separate  neigh- 
bors from  each  other.  Wall  and  gate 
and  intervening  garden  space  guard 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  passing 
stranger. 

In  Ireland  the  cyclist  feels  free  to  ask 
at  the  open  door  of  any  cottage  for 
water  or  milk.  Usually  there  is  some 
one  in  sight  to  smilingly  grant  the  re- 
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quest  and  chat  awhile  as  well.  At  the 
English  farm  cottage,  still  more  at  the 
larger  farm  house,  the  gate  is  closed 
and  the  door  is  locked,  and  though  the 
welcome  may  be  genial,  there  is  a 
knocker  and,  perhaps, a  servant  must  be 
called  from  within  if  modest  refresh- 
ment be  asked. 

The  exclusiveness  expressed  in  archi- 
tecture and  domiciliary  arrangements  is 
also  apparent  in  the  people.  English 
country  folk  are  not  as  interested  in 
strangers.      It,  therefore,  requires  more 


cosily  inviting.  After  a  little  experi- 
ence with  them  one  feels  the  truth  of 
Shenstone's  lines: 

"Who  e'er  has  traveled  life's  dull  round, 
Where  e'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

The  Storied  fame  of  the  typical  old 
English  hostelries  has  something  to  do 
with  the  feelings  they  inspire.  The 
vine-clad  walls,  the  "  cunning  "  gables 
and  dormer  windows,  the  dainty  white 
curtains,   the  suggestive    way    that  the 
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assurance  and  more  effort  to  get  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  average  Eng- 
lishman, casually  met,  than  with  the 
Irishman  similarly  accosted.  But  the 
cycle  tourist,  fresh  from  the  bare, 
rugged  austerity  of  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland,  where  man  and  his  petty  crea- 
tions seem  intrusive  insignificance,  is 
too  much  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the 
rich  rural  beauty,  dominated,  refined 
and  formalized  by  man,  to  care  if  the 
said  man  and  his  female  and  juvenile 
relatives  are  not  as  spontaneously 
friendly. 

If  the  people  sometimes  look  askance, 
the  frequent  roadside  inns  are  altogether 


road  sweeps  up  to  the  door,  the  invit- 
ing horse-block,  the  waiting  hostlers, 
all  deepen  the  impression  of  solid  com- 
fort and  genial  welcome. 

But  the  quaint  names  on  the  swing- 
ing signs  are  enough  to  interest  and  at- 
tract. It  doesn't  seem  half  so  repre- 
hensible to  drop  into  the  "  Swan's  Nest 
by  Robert  Rainbow,"  as  to  go  to 
O'Flanagan's  saloon,  even  if  a  glass  of 
beer  be  the  object  in  each  case.  These 
inn  names  have  possibly  already  been 
the  subject  of  learned  antiquarian  re- 
search. Little  that  is  ancient  escapes 
nowadays.  But  if  so,  I  haven't  run 
across    the    treatises.       However,   from 
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cursory,  or  cyclical  observation,  I  may 
say  that  here  is  a  chance  for  some  liter- 
ary grubber  with  plenty  of  time. 

Perhaps  half  of  the  names  could  be 
classified  under  "zoological,"  which 
would  include  the  "Lions"  of  many 
hues,golden,red,  (dozens  of  them)white, 
black  and  blue ;  the  "  Horses  "  of  all  kn  own 
and  several  unknown  colors  ;  the  "Blue 
Boars,"  "White  Harts,"  "Dun  Cows," 
"  Green  Dragons,"  "  Black  Bulls,"  and 
perhaps  even  the  "Craven  Heifer." 
The  "White  Swan," and  "Black  Swan," 
"Falcon,"  "Stork,"  "Peacock,"  and 
"  Cocks  "  of  all  hues  and  combinations 
would  fit  under  "  ornithological."  Then 
there  might  be  the  "  compound  zoolog- 
ical," as  the  "  Lion  and  Unicorn," 
"Stag  and  Pheasant,"  "Dog  and 
Pheasant,"  "  Eagle  and  Child,"  "Hen 
and  Chickens."  A  small  sub-division 
could  be  called  the  "  fractional  zoologi- 
cal," for  the  "  Nag's  Head,"  "  Boar's 
Head,"  and  perhaps  even  the  "  Sara- 
cen's Head."  Under  "ecclesiastical" 
could  be  ranged  the  "  Mitre,"  the  "Ab- 
bey," the  "  Grey  Friars  "  and  possibly 
the   "Angel." 

Under  the  generic  division  of  "her- 
aldic," a  large   and   varied   assortment 


could  be  arranged.  He  might,  with  fine 
scorn,  repudiate  the  spuriously  heraldic 
"Bricklayer's  Arm's,"  and  "Miner's 
Arm's."  As  if  anybody  that  worked 
for  a  living  could  have  a  coat  of  arms  ! 
The  "Greenville  Arms,"  the  "Shrews- 
bury Arms,"  and  hundreds  of  similar 
names  would  give  endless  opportunity 
for  digressions  into  family  history. 
Minor  classifications  in  great  number 
are  suggested  by  the  "  Star  and  Gar- 
ter," "  Plough  and  Harrow,"  "Bell," 
"Anchor,"  "Old  Ship,"  "Half  Moon," 
"Crescent,"  "  Lorna  Doone,"  "Green 
Man,"  the  "Salutation,"  and  hundreds 
of  other  curious  names  scattered  on 
the  swinging  sign-boards. 

But  our  objective  point  is  "Bicycle 
Land,"  and  not  heraldry,  and  as  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cycles  used  in  Eu- 
rope are  made  at  Coventry  and  Birm- 
ingham, there  are  usually  a  few  in  sight 
in  Warwickshire.  Unlike  the  prophet, 
they  are  honored  in  their  own  country. 
They  are  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  de- 
scriptions, and  the  riders  vary  from  the 
roughest  dressed  workman  to  the  dain- 
tily costumed  bicyclienne  who  drives 
her  machine  up  hill  like  a  veteran. 
There    are    some    curious  adaptions  of 
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the  cycle  to  practical  purposes.  In  the 
cities  the  tricycles  with  a  large  box  be- 
hind for  the  delivery  of  bread,  meat, 
newspapers  and  small  parcels  of  every 
kind,  are  in  common  use.  I  saw  one 
with  a  four-foot  milk  can  slung  on  the 
hind  axle,  and  it  looked  like  a  caricature 
of  a  fire  engine.  Sometimes  a  tricycle 
will  have  a  large  wicker  chair  in  front 
of  the  seat,  and  there  m'  lady  rides  at 
ease,  while  some  perspiring  man,  either 
for  love  or  money,  does  the  pedalling 
for  both.  Rural  postmen  naturally  take 
to  the  cycle  and  there  are  even  govern- 
ment cycle  posts  in  some  regions  where 
railroads  are  infrequent.  Telegrams 
are  everywhere  delivered  by  cycle,  and 
in  London  the  press  associations  distri- 
bute the  dispatches  by  the  aid  of  the 
same  speedy  and  convenient  vehicle. 

Every  regiment  of  English  militia  has 
cyclists,  specially  armed  and  equipped, 
routed  out  two  hours  before  the  general 
reveille  and  sent  to  survey  the  road  for 
ten  or  twenty  miles  ahead,  make  a  map 
of  it,  and  return  with  full  information 
for  the  use  of  the  troops  on  their  march 
that  day.  They  carry  dispatches,  do 
preliminary  reconnoitering  and  perform 
many  other  services  made  possible  by 
this  swift  means  of  locomotion. 

Of  course,  with  this  almost  universal 
use  of  cycles,  the  cyclist  has  acquired  a 
recognized  right  to  existence  and  even 
to  polite  treatment  that  grumpy  Amer- 
ican farmers  still  too  often  deny.  In 
the  towns  and  along  country  roads  the 
signs  "  Cyclists'  Rest,"  and  "Accomo- 
dations for  Cyclists,"  are  grateful  evi- 
dences that  cycle  tourists  are  appreci- 
ated in  England. 

With  all  the  other  uses  of  the  pedalled 
wheels,  the  family  use  is,  of  course,  not 
neglected.  As  I  passed  through  Hen- 
ley (not  Henley-on-Thames),  I  saw  a 
family  excursion,  both  pretty  and  amus- 
ing. The  head  of  the  family  was  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  in  fact  he 
was  towing  the  rest  of  it.  He  rode  a 
bicycle  to  which  was  tied  a  long  rope. 
The  other  end  of  the  rope  was  attached 
to  the  front  of  a  quadricycle  containing 
the  rest  of  the  family.  A  sturdy  lad 
worked  the  front  pair  of  pedals  and  his 
mother,  in  straw  hat,  light  waist  and 
plain  skirt,  pedalled  behind.  In  the 
middle,  strapped  to  a  little  seat,  was  a 
chubby  two-year-old  in  sun-bonnet  and 


a  lunch  basket.  They  were  "  out  for  a 
cruise,"  they  said, and  they  certainly  ap- 
peared to  be  gaining  health  and  pleas- 
ure. It  was  also  a  good  exercise  in  pa- 
tience iox  pater  faviilias. 

The  above  observations  apply  in  a 
general  way  and  with  the  usual  excep- 
tions to  a  considerable  part  of  England. 
They  apply  particular!}^  to  the  roads 
from  Birmingham  to  Stratford-on-Avon 
and  from  Stratford  to  Warwick,  about 
which  a  worthy  yeoman  of  Warwick 
told  me,  a  good  story. 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  said  he,  "a  dozen 
men,  dining  at  an  inn,  got  to  disputing, 
as  you  know  men  will,  over  what  was 
the  most  beautiful  road  for  a  walk  or  a 
drive.  Well,  sir,  all  of  them  but  one 
agreed  that  the  most  beautiful  road  was 
from  Stratford  to  Warwick." 

"And  where  did  the  other  one  say?  " 

"  From  Warwick  to  Stratford," 
answered  the  yeoman  of  Stratford,  with 
a  chuckle. 

He  had  just  been  describing  the  road 
that  we  two  Yankees  wished  to  follow 
to  Warwick,  the  one  on  foot  and  the 
other  by  cycle.  That  superlatively 
beautiful  road  is  the  one  north  of  the 
Avon,  and  the  most  direct.  My  pedes- 
trian acquaintance  chose  it.  The  longer 
way  is  south  of  the  river  for  some  dis- 
tance, following  it  more  closely.  It 
goes  through  old-fashioned  Tiddington 
and  past  Charlecote  park,  where  the 
spirit  of  Nimrod  came  near  causing  the 
strangulation  of  the  literary  career  of 
the  great  dramatist.  This  would  have 
been  a  sad  calamity  for  the  present 
generation  of  Stratfordians,  though 
their  forefathers  may  not  have  thought 
so,  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
Shakespeare  worship  not  yet  having 
dawned  on  them. 

Time  and  repetition  have  authenti- 
cated the  story  of  the  Stratford  man,  who 
remarked:  "I'm  sure  we  ought  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Shakespeare 
for  being  born  here,  for  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  have  done  without  him. " 
It  remains  for  some  future  guide  book 
to  improve  on  this  by  quoting  an  ex- 
pression of  the  town's  obligation  to 
Columbus  &  Co.  for  discovering  a  land 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  propagation  of 
globe-trotters.  Of  the  14,000  annual 
visitors  to  Stratford,  the  majority  are 
Americans.     The   past   season    having 
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been  an  "off  one"  for  American  tourists, 
Stratford  has  suffered  even  more  than 
other  resorts.  Odd  though  it  seems, 
this  town  of  8,000  inhabitants  is  almost 
entirely  supported  by  visitors  attracted 
by  the  Shakespearian  associations.  One 
must  admire  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
converting  almost  every  article  of  mer- 
chandise into  a  Stratford  or  Shakespear- 
ian relic. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Stratford  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfying  show  places  in  Eng- 
land. Whether  one  stands  within  the 
quaint,  half-timbered  birth-house,  or 
walks  across  the  fields  to  Shottery  to  be 
shown  over  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage  by 
a  relative  of  the  bard's  sweetheart;  or 
stands  on  the  "great  and  sumptuous" 
Clopton  Bridge,  and  gazes  over  the  bis- 
cuit-like islands  to  the  memorial  theatre 
and  the  more  distant  church  that  Irving 
says  seems  but  the  poet's  mausoleum ; 
or  sits  on  the  river  bank  in  the  church- 
yard, and  watches  the  boats  and  the 
cricketers  and  the  Medusa-headed  wil- 
lows; or  lies  awake  and  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  listens  to  the  successive  strik- 
ing of  the  clocks,  the  one  on  the  G.  W. 
Child's  fountain  waiting  until  after  all 
the  rest,  as  befits  a  modern  interloper  ; 
whether  one  does  these  things  or  any  of 
the  others  that  all  Stratford  visitors  do, 
there  is  a  satisfying  of  poetic  associa- 
tions, a  realization  of  what  was  vaguely 
apocryphal  that  repays  one's  visit  to  the 
quaint  town  dedicated  to  one  man's 
memory. 

I  took  the  lower  road  by  the  erst- 
while seat  of  Justice  Shallow. 

The  prodigality  with  which  historic 
places  are  scattered  over  England  is 
startling  to  a  Yankee,  accustomed  at 
home  to  traveling  a  few  hundred  miles 
between  places  of  interest.  To  spend 
half  a  day  in  classic  Stratford,  see  state- 
ly Charlecote,  go  through  palatial  War- 
wick castle  and  its  splendid  groimds, 
visit  ancient  Leycester  hospital,  the 
tombs  and  crypt  of  St.  Mary's,  go  on  to 
fashionable  Leamington  Spa  and  the 
Jephson  gardens,  ramble  over  romantic 
Kenil worth  and  get  into  "toll-free" 
Coventry  for  supper,  seems  rather  rush- 
ing sight-seeing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  these  famous  places,  the  beautiful 
rural  region  between,  and  half  a  score 
of  delightful  villages,  mean  very  little 
time  on  the  road,   and  rather  leisurely 


sight-seeing,  as  leisurely,  usually,  as 
the  care-takers  allow.  This  list  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  attractions  of  the 
region  traversed.  The  direct  road  from 
Warwick  to  Kenilworth  allows  a  visit 
to  Guy's  Cliff,  the  ancient  mansion 
where  the  more  or  less  legendary  Guy 
of  Warwick  lived  as  warrior,  and  later 
as  anchorite,  imknown  to  his  own  wife, 
his  almoner.  The  shorter  road  from 
Leamington  to  Coventry  passes  Stone- 
leigh  Abbey,  seat  of  Lord  Leigh,  with 
abbey  remains.  There  are  many  minor 
points  of  interest  if  one  stops  to  hunt 
them  up. 

Along  that  grove-bordered  road  from 
Stratford  there  is  ever  a  slender  church- 
spire  in  view,  piercing  through  the 
branches  that  hide  the  little  churches, 
and  giving  sign  of  another  center  of 
rural  life  before  one  is  done  looking  at 
the  luxuriant  gardens  and  quaint  houses 
of  the  last  village.  These  villages  do 
not  mar  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the  rich 
country-side,  nor  decrease  the  general 
impression  of  rusticity.  A  few  dwell- 
ings cluster  closer,  the  hedge-rows  for  a 
few  yards  give  place  to  shop  fronts,  and 
then  to  lower  hedges  with  flowers  be- 
hind, and  to  houses  so  overgrown  with 
vines  and  roses  that  the  walls  seem  of 
graceful,  growing  things,  and  not  of  in- 
sensate masonry.  On  each  side,  and 
close  up  to  the  rear  of  the  well  hedged 
plots  full  of  fruit  trees,  hollyhocks,  zin- 
nias, cabbages,  poppies  and  beets,  are 
the  green  fields  and  beautiful  clumps  of 
trees. 

As  one  passes  the  splendidly  timbered 
park  surrounding  Charlecote,  the  pres- 
ent and  ancestral  home  of  the  Lucy  fam- 
ily, a  large  herd  of  deer  is  browsing 
there,  as  they  were  when  a  hankering 
after  venison  got  roystering  Will 
Shakespeare  into  trouble.  However, 
as  modern  Shakespearian  scholars  re- 
ject the  poaching  story  altogether,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  figure  relationship 
between  the  deer  you  see  and  the  deer 
that  was  or  wasn't  slain  by  a  going-to-be 
playwright.  The  deer  are  there  and  the 
plays  still  exist.  Peacefully  minded 
people  may  admire  both  and  leave  the 
wrangling  to  those  that  like  it. 

The  nearer  view  of  the  rambling,  red 
brick  mansion,  gained  after  turning, 
just  before  reaching  Wellsbourne,  is 
masked  by  a  high  brick  wall,  with  old 
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fashioned  arched  gate-way,  some  dis- 
tance back  of  the  wall  enclosing  the 
park.  When  the  family  is  absent,  one 
may  visit  the  house. 

More  low  rounded  hills,  thick  set 
with  great  trees,  more  green  meadows, 
sloping  down  to  the  willow-bordered 
river,  more  church  spires,  and  then 
rusticity  at  last  gives  place  to  a  larger 
pile  of  brick  and  stone  and  mortar, 
heaped  up  by  many  generations  of  men 
for  their  shelter;  for  Warwick  was  a 
town  before  Roman  legions  conquered 


all  semblance  of  masonry  by  the  clam- 
bering feet  of  children. 

The  ancient  half-timbered  building 
above,  called  the  Leycester  hospital,  has 
sheltered  successive  sets  of  "twelve 
poor  brothers,"  recipients  of  Lord  Dud- 
ley's bounty,  since  157 1.  The  ivy-hung 
walls  about  its  fine  quadrangle,  the  cur- 
ious garden  ornaments,  reminiscent  of 
more  courtly  days,  the  massive  kitchen 
furniture,  eloquent  of  the  bountiful 
table  at  which  even  royalty  feasted  ac- 
cording to    an   emblazoned  wall  tablet. 
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the  Britons.  It  is  a  "town"  still, 
though  its  12,000  inhabitants  would 
give  it  claim  to  be  called  "  city"  if  out 
on  our  western  prairies. 

Antiquity  meets  one  on  the  very 
threshold  of  Warwick.  Just  past  the 
pretty  places  that  are  neither  rural  nor 
urban,  one  is  confronted  by  a  tiny 
chapel  that  has  perched  above  the  old 
town  gate  for  three  hundred  years  and 
more.  The  modern  road  now  sweeps 
by  one  side,  but  the  footway  goes  under 
the  curious  structure,  through  what 
seems  a  short,  rock-hewn  tunnel,  for 
the  foundations  have  been  worn  out  of 


the  embroidery  wrought  by  the  fair  fin- 
gers of  the  ill-fated  Amy  Robsart, hero- 
ine of  ' '  Kenilworth, "  and  all  things  else 
about  the  place,  are  full  of  quaint  sug- 
gestiveness.  But  these  and  the  sculp- 
tured tombs  of  the  Beauchamps  and 
Dudleys  in  St.  Mary's  cannot  compete 
in  interest  with  the  magnificent,  world- 
famous  Warwick  castle.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  called  it  :  "  The  fairest  monument 
of  ancient  and  chivalric  splendor  which 
yet  remains  uninjured  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  time,"  and  Sir  Walter  knew 
something  about  castles. 

There  was  a  Celtic  fort  on  the  round 
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knoll,  close  by  the  present  splendid 
structure,  800  years  before  Windsor  is 
known  to  have  existed.  The  Romans 
took  this  rude  fort  while  yet  the  per- 
sonal memory  of  Christ  was  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  men,   50  A.   D.      In  the  days 


villes  that  have  dwelt  in  the  castle ;  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I., 
and  Cromwell,  who  have  been  guests 
within  its  walls.  The  companion,  Guy's 
tower,  could  corroborate  the  tales  for 
the  past  500  years. 


THE    ROOM    IN    WHICH    SHAKESPEARE   WAS   BORN. 


when  Warwickshire  was  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  another  castle  was 
built  there  by  Warremund  and  called 
after  himself,  Warrewyke.  Since  that 
day,  there  have  been  many  Warwick 
castles,  for  so  often  was  the  fortress 
razed  that  an  old  historian  in  recount- 
ing its  capture  merely  says  the  besiegers 
"went  through  the  usual  formula." 
But  ever  grander  did  the  castle  rise 
from  its  ruins  till  civil  war  was  known 
only  in  history.  Then,  as  late  as  187 1, 
an  accident  proved  as  destructive  as 
war,  and  fire  ravaged  much  of  the 
old  mansion.  But  again  it  was 
restfDred 

However,  not  all  of  the  fortress  was 
battered  down  at  any  siege.  Could 
Caesar's  tower  speak,  it  could  recount 
vivid  tales  of  the  most  stirring  events 
of  800  years  that  have  taken  place  be- 
neath its  shadow,  tales  of  warfare, mur- 
der, siege  and  conflagration ;  tales  which 
would  be  full  of  the  names  of  the  Beau- 
champs,  the  Nevilles,  the  Plantagenets, 
the  Dudleys,  the   Riches  and  the  Gre- 


When  two  hours  and  more  had  been 
spent  in  gazing  on  the  treasures  of  art 
and  the  evidences  of  wealth,  and  on  the 
beautiful  grounds  and  the  charming 
views  of  the  winding  river,  including 
that  last  famous  glimpse  of  the  battle- 
ments from  the  bridge,  I  sped  on  to 
Leamington  with  another  cyclist  and 
for  a  time  looked  about  that  center  of 
wealthy  idleness  and  fashionable  in- 
validism. 

As  the  light  grew  wan  and  the  chill 
of  evening  succeeded  the  heat  of  the 
day,  I  was  amidst  the  mournful  ruins  of 
Kenilworth.  Hard  indeed  is  it  for  the 
imagination  to  people  the  decayed  ves- 
tiges of  architectural  magnificence  with 
the  gorgeous  pageantry  that  welcomed 
England's  virgin  queen  to  the  home  of 
her  favorite,  Leicester. 

Scarce  anything  but  the  Norman 
keep  and  the  modern  stables  remains  in 
the  form  of  buildings.  Single  walls, 
fragments  of  towers,  bases  of  pillars, 
speak  with  painful  bluntness  of  the  icon- 
oclastic destruction  wrought  by  Crom- 
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well's  men.  The  contrast  between  des- 
olate Kenilworth  and  restored  and  hab- 
itable Warwick  is  striking,  but,  perhaps, 
after  all,  these  crumbling  walls  are  more 
in  keeping  with  the  decay  of  the  sys- 
tem of  which  both  are  monuments. 

After  traversing  the  stately  boulevard 
that  leads  from  Kenilworth  to  Coventry, 
I  found  in  the  shadow  of  the  third 
of  the  "  three  tall  spires,"  and  close  by 
the  pilloried  statue  of  "  Peeping  Tom," 
a  cosy  inn  and  a  delightful  tea. 

Coventry  is  interesting, not  from  what 
men  have  done  in  the  way  of  fighting 
or  killing  or  dying,  or  being  born,  but 
from  what  they  have  not  done  in  tear- 
ing down  the  curious  buildings  of  for- 
mer days,  which  mingle  everywhere 
with  new  shops  and  factories,  where 
thousands  work  at  watches,  cycles, 
metal  work  and  ribbon  weaving.  Per- 
haps the  best  specimens  of  the  past  are 
the  Bablake  and  the  Ford  or  Greyfriars 
hospitals;  but  of  minor  examples  there 
are  many,  if  one  has  the  patience  to 
thread  narrow,  crooked  streets,  to  hunt 
for  them.  If  you  can  get  a  native  to 
talking  there  is  plenty  of  tradition  and 
history    about  the    old    dwellings.       A 


grim  looking  house  with  a  black  cross 
on  its  front  is  a  relic  of  the  great  plague, 
a  dead  house.  The  next  street  was,  in 
that  dread  time,  sealed  at  both  ends  and 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  left  face  to 
face  with  the  pestilence.  In  that  same 
street  is  what  is  ironically  called  the 
"  largest  house  in  Coventry."  In  real- 
ity it  is  one  of  the  narrowest  houses  in 
the  world.  There  is  actually  only  room 
for  the  width  of  the  door,  and  if  it 
opened  outward  it  would  trespass  on 
the  neighboring  property  every  time  its 
owner  entered.  There  are  three  win- 
dows, of  course,  one  above  the  other, 
but  how  both  a  stairway  and  a  passage 
find  room  inside  is  a  puzzle  to  anyone 
who  looks  from  the  street. 

Thus  it  is  all  over  the  older  portions 
of  the  town.  Here  it  is  an  odd  gable 
that  catches  the  eye ;  there  a  queer  pat- 
tern formed  by  the  stained  timbers. 
Ancient  rookeries  lean  over  the  street, 
almost  ready  to  fall.  Then  the  old 
guild  hall  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  its  class  of  architecture — great  carved 
oaken  beams  and  panels,  wide,  massive 
staircases,  and  ovens  that  would  almost 
roast  an  ox  whole. 
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'HE  trouble  began 
shortly  before 
midnight.  A 
lot  of  us  were 
winding  up  the  usual 
series  of  fifteen-ball 
pool,  in  which  we 
robbed  each  other  of 
as  much  as  was  pos- 
^  sible  at  the  rate  of 
five  cents  per  ball. 
Old  ''Joe"  had  not 
been  expected,  but  he  lounged  in  be- 
fore the  games  were  completed.  He 
watched  us  for  a  time,  but  the  expres- 
sion on  his  face  proved  that  he  was  not 
greatly  interested.  At  last  he  broke 
out,  and  we  learned  what  had  brought 
him  into  town  at  that  unseemly  hour. 
He  said: 

' '  ^3-7)  yoii  fellers  ought  to  have  more 
sense  than  to  play  a  fool-game  like  this 
all  night.  'Taint  no  fun,  nohow.  What 
'ud  do  you  good  'ud  be' to  have  a  good 
old  fox  hunt.  I'm  agoin'  to  have  a  run 
to-morrow,  ennyhow,  and  if  you  fellers 
is  game,  you  can  jine  in." 

We  kept  on  playing,  but  Joe's  words 
had  fallen  upon  excellent  ground.  We 
knew  right  well  that  there  was  fun  afoot 
for  the  morrow;  we  knew  that  he  had 
come  in,  as  usual,  to  enticfe  us  from  our 
useful  business,  and  we  also  knew  that 
the  gang  would  be  fox  hunting  within 
ten  hours,  just  so  sure  as  the  smallest 
coon  always  climbs  the  biggest  tree. 
The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  the  crowd 
agreed  to  meet  Joe  at  nine  o'clock  next 
morning. 

Why  shouldn't  we  hunt  the  fox  ?  It 
was  near  the  end  of  April,  and  very 
warm ;  there  was  no  other  lawful  sport, 
save  snipe  shooting,  to  appeal  to  us  ; 
business,  'tis  true,  could  not  be  transact- 
ed unless  we  were  on  hand — but  then, 
if  business  couldn't  transact  itself,  it 
could  just  wait  till  we  turned  up  to  help 
it  out.  Certainly,  we  would  pursue  rey- 
nard! — he  required  pursuing,  and  we 
required  anything  and  everything  in  the 
nature  of  a  frolic  out  of  doors. 

That  was  a  great  old  crowd,  like 
brothers  all — game  and  loyal — and  poor, 
but  ever  ready  to  plank  down  their  last 


cent  and  to  waste  their  time  in  the  cause 
of  sport.  ' '  You're  all  en  route  for  Kades, " 
was  the  dominie's  standing  heading.  The 
crowd  never  denied  its  truth,  but  con- 
soled themselves  with  the  idea  that  if 
things  were  so,  and  if  all  went  together, 
they  were  certain  of  a  fairly  good  time 
on  the  road  and  possibly  after  the  grim 
destination  had  been  reached. 

We  met  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
the  "meet" — save  the  mark! — would 
have  paralyzed  our  hard-riding  cousins 
of  Quorn  and  Pytchley  fame.  Nine  men 
and  seven  dogs  composed  the  eager 
crowd  which  gathered  at  the  cross-roads 
a  couple  of  miles  from  town.  Ye  gods 
and  fox-hunters,  look  at  'em !  Sam,  fat 
and  fifty,  seated  in  a  handy  phaeton, 
drawn  by  a  varmint  pacer  that  could 
score  away  at  full  speed  within  twenty 
yards.  Sam  always  hampered  any  party 
he  joined — you  could  see  the  bottle- 
necks and  the  Jiamper  without  half  look- 
ing. Beside  him  sat  Barney,  lean  and 
keen  as  a  spring.  "  Doc  "  and  Charley 
were  the  only  riders.  Doc  had  a  pas- 
sion for  a  blooded  "weed,"  and  the 
weediest  of  well-bred  "screws"  was 
under  him  that  day.  Doc  was  a  good 
rider,  a  beautiful  weight,  and  a  ' '  Devil 
of  a  fellow  to  kill  a  horse,"  in  the  words 
of  our  best  trainer.  But  the  pockets  of 
his  old  velveteen  fairly  bulged  with 
"  spare  necks,"  and  he  rode  accordingly. 

Charley  was  English,  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time,  and  he  filled  the  eye  su- 
perbly. Velveteen  jacket,  baggy  cords, 
cap,  boots,  spurs,  and  crop,  were  very 
impressive  He  bestrode  a  livery 
"  skate,"  which  had  a  devilish  expres- 
sion. 

Old  Joe  was  there,  of  course,  looking 
every  inch  the  tough  old  hunter-farmer. 
Then  there  was  Bill,  the  burly,  an  all- 
round  athlete  and  a  noted  stayer  across 
country.  He,  Joe,  and  the  others  in- 
tended to  follow  the  chase  on  foot.  Why 
this  was  necessary  will  appear  later. 

The  dogs  deserve  brief  mention.  Joe 
had  his  couple,  "Mark"  and  "Luce," 
beauties,  blue  ticked,  with  considerable 
tan;  Bill  had  "Fairy,"  a  sweet  thing  in 
harriers,  and  a  big  tan  pup,  as  yet  un- 
tried.   Two  good-looking  ticked  hounds 
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had  been  brought  by  somebody  else, 
while  Sam's  pride  was  a  "rum  'un  "  by 
name  "  Guess."  He  was  the  worst-look- 
ing brute  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  He  was 
black  and  white;  his  eyes  were  bright 
yellow  and  oblique,  like  a  wolf's;  his 
body  was — how  long,  O  Lord !  how  long ! 
— and  supported  upon  legs  only  long 
enough  to  afford  room  for  the  necessary 
joints.  He  was  bench-legged,  the  worst 
kind,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
made  from  three  or  four  good  Bassetts 
rolled  into  one.  We  learned  later  that 
he  possessed  a  voice  which  could  give  a 
syren  whistle  the  asthma.  "  How  could 
such  a  dog  run  ? "  you  ask.  I  dunno, 
but  run  he  did. 

I  was  a  bit  late — "As  u-s-u-a-1  !"  as 
Bill  thundered  at  me  when  I  did  man- 
age to  show  up.  My  appearance  was 
dramatic — and  disastrous !  I  have  quite 
a  voice,  and  as  I  joined  the  group  I 
thoughtlessly  released  a  yell  which  ri- 
valed even  Guess's  most  gruesome  effort. 
The  effect  was  simply  superb.  Up  went 
every  dog's  nose  and  forth  sped  every 
dog's  voice  in  a  cyclone  of  discordant 
joy.  Guess  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
but  he  caught  his  breath,  braced  himself 
firmly  on  his  stumpy  legs,  pointed  his 
annunciator  skyward,  and  howled  till  I 
thought  he'd  bring  the  sky  down  on  us. 

The  horses  didn't  appreciate  Guess's 
music.  Doc's  screw  whirled  in  terror 
and  vanished,  crab-fashion,  into  the  big 
snake-fence,  and  from  the  brush  came  a 

jerky  appeal,  "Kill  that  d d  thing, 

or  tie  a  string  round  it!  " 

Charley's  nag  gave  a  couple  of  airy 
prances,  then  got  on  his  hind  legs  like 
a  goat  and  proceeded  to  walk  all  over 
everything.  Even  the  veteran  pacer, 
used  to  cheering  down  the  homestretch, 
backed  suddenly  and  almost  cramped 
the  phaeton  to  a  spill.  Charley's  horse 
was  like  that  ghost  which  would  not 
down.  Charley  did  his  best,  but  finally 
lost  his  temper  and  banged  his  unruly 
beast  over  the  poll.  For  an  instant  the 
horse  tried  to  stand  straighter  than 
straight  up  and  down,  then  he  went 
over  backward  and  struck  the  road  with 
a  smashing  fall.  Charley  had  been 
there  before,  and  he  almost  got  clear; 
but  one  leg  received  a  proper  pinching. 
When  the  horse  scrambled  to  his  feet 
Charley  was  on  him  like  a  flash,  but  the 
fall  had  scattered  what  little  brains  the 


brute  ever  possessed,  and  the  pair  of 
them  whirled  down  the  road  at  a  run- 
away clip,  to  be  seen  no  more  that  day. 
The  last  we  saw  of  them  was  a  cloud  of 
dust,  above  which  bobbed  a  velveteen 
jacket,  in  the  back  of  which  we  could  see 
lining  through  a  rent  a  foot  long. 

Each  of  us  had  grabbed  at  the  dogs, 
and  all  save  the  puppy  were  secured. 
The  young  'un  chased  Charley  merrily, 
and  his  frantic  tonguing  didn't  tend  to 
steady  the  horse  more  than  it  should. 

When  the  laugh  had  subsided,  Joe 
took  command,  and  we  moved  up  the 
road  for  a  couple  of  miles.  Main  roads 
traversed  the  country  at  convenient  in- 
tervals, and  at  right  angles  to  these  ran 
"concessions" —  cross-roads,  located 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart.  The  big 
squares  enclosed  by  these  main  and  side 
roads  were  sometimes  entirely  under 
forest,  and  in  the  woods  was  where  the 
foxes  were  to  be  found. 

Great  snake-fences,  over  which  no 
horse  could  go,  bounded  and  divided  all 
properties,  while  the  woods  were  so 
dense  that  the  best  horse  could  not 
travel  through  them  at  speed  without 
banging  his  rider  into  something  des- 
tined to  empty  a  saddle.  Hence,  men 
on  foot  were  the  only  ones  who  could 
follozv  the  chase ;  but  riders  and  drivers 
could  see  a  good  deal  of  a  run  by  mov- 
ing rapidly  over  the  roads  bounding 
any  given  square.  Not  infrequently  the 
fox  would  run  for  a  mile  or  more  on  a 
road — then  the  pace  was  terrific  and  the 
fun  beyond  description. 

When  Joe  reached  his  chosen  woods, 
he  halted  the  party  at  a  corner  of  the 
square,  where  two  sides  could  be  watched 
at  once  and  spurts  made  in  either  direc- 
tion. He  chose  me  to  help  with  the 
dogs  while  drawing  the  cover,  and  the 
rest  were  to  listen  until  the  dogs  found, 
and  then  to  move  here  or  there  as  the 
direction  of  the  tonguing  and  good 
judgment  prompted. 

That  particular  wood  was  very  thick 
and  near  the  centre  we  found  large, 
shallow  ponds.  We  picked  our  way 
through  and  encouraged  the  dogs  to 
work  well  out.  After  awhile  Mark 
opened  softly  on  a  cold  track.  The 
rest  hurried  to  him  and  they  started  to 
puzzle  it  out.  Joe  and  I  sat  on  a  log  to 
await  developments.  We  were  near 
one  of  the  shallow  ponds,    across  which 
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a  train  of  half  submerged  logs  extended 
through  the  standing  timber.  To  our 
surprise  we  heard  a  fox  bark  quite  near 
us.  The  dogs  were  working  about  the 
pond  and  were  certainly  frequently  in 
plain  view  of  any  fox  which  might  chance 
to  be  within  one  hundred  yards  of  us. 
Yet  we  had  heard  the  bark  seemingly 
within  half  that  distance.  We  peered 
about,  and  presently  the  sharp  bark 
sounded  again,  this  time  the  sound 
appearing  to  come  from  above  our  level 
and  from  over  the  water.  If  that  fox 
had  not  moved  he  would  never  have 
been  discovered,  but  his  red  coat  and 
restless  brush  betrayed  him. 

About  the  centre  of  the  pond  was  a 
bent  tree,  the  two  ends  of  which  were 
in  the  water,  while  the  highest  point  of 
its  curve  was  perhaps  twenty  feet  above 
the  pond.  Upon  this  tree,  seated  com- 
fortably at  the  point  of  its  highest  curve, 
was  an  old  dog  fox.  The  cunning  rascal 
had  traveled  across  the  pond  on  the  logs, 
then  scaled  the  bent  tree,  and  while  we 
watched  he  jerked  his  goodly  brush  up 
and  down  and  barked  his  derision  of 
the  whole  performance.  I  had  never 
seen  a  red  fox  in  a  similar  position,  and 
I  was  amazed  at  the  craft  of  the 
creature. 

Where  he  was  dogs  could  not  find 
him  nor  get  near  him,  except  one 
happened  to  strike  the  trail  across  the 
logs.  After  a  time  we  saw  his  vixen 
calmly  seated  upon  an  adjacent  log,  and 
for  fully  fifteen  minutes  we  lay  low  and 
observed  the  pair.  They  were  simply 
watching  the  futile  efforts  of  our  pack 
to  locate  them,  and  like  enough  they 
enjoyed  the  experience.  Time  and 
time  again  did  Mark  and  Luce  trail 
round  to  the  log  the  foxes  had  first 
taken,  and  as  many  times  did  the  good 
dogs  miss  the  clue  and  circle  the  un- 
satisfactory water. 

At  last  I  said  to  Joe :  "  I'll  creep  round 
and  give  the  rogues  my  wind — I  fancy 
they'll  stop  their  nonsense  then."  I 
worked  around  to  the  proper  point,  and 
at  once  a  change  came  over  the  fox 
on  the  tree.  His  tail  stiffened  and  I 
could  see  his  sharp  nose  turn  and  turn 
as  he  read  the  warning  borne  to  him  by 
the  lazy  air.  He  sniffed  and  sniffed, 
then  stole  like  a  red  shadow  down  the 
tree  and  across  the  pond,  leaping  from 
log  to  log  as  lightly  as  a  bird.      Behind 


him  chased  the  vixen,  and  the  pair  of 
them  took  to  solid  ground  at  a  point 
farthest  from  where  the  hounds  were 
working. 

We  remained  quiet  and  watched  the 
dogs.  They  worked  slowly  round  the 
pond  till  within  a  dozen  yards  of  the 
new  trail.  Then  Luce's  nose  went  up 
and  her  bugle  challenge  rang  through 
the  woods,  re-echoed  in  an  instant  by 
Mark's  deep-toned  belling. 

There  was  a  rush  and  splashing  of 
water  as  the  other  dogs  sped  to  the 
leaders,  and  then  high  above  it  all  rose 
Guess's  awful  chanting — ki-yoo-ki-yarr 
-ki-hoop!  Away  they  went!  and  the 
woods  trembled  with  the  roar  of  mad- 
dened voices.  We  waited  but  a  moment, 
and  in  that  moment  saw  the  vixen  sneak 
back  to  her  original  position  upon  the 
log.  Her  lord  was  going  to  make  the 
running  and  brave  the  issue  of  the  chase, 
while  she  lurked  near  the  den  where 
her  cubs  were  hid. 

Joe  gave  his  best  imitation  of  a  war- 
whoop  to  warn  the  others,  and  I  followed 
with  a  yell  which  might  have  been  heard 
any  distance.  A  faint  answering  shout 
told  us  that  the  rest  had  heard  us ;  then 
Joe  waved  me  on  and  we  dashed  through 
the  water,  taking  everything  as  it  came. 
Joe  led — he  knew  just  where  that  fox 
would  leave  the  woods;  I  followed,  be- 
ing quite  satisfied  if  I  could  keep  him 
in  sight,  for  he  was  a  terror  in  such  a 
chase. 

And  such  a  run  as  it  was ! — through 
the  water,  over  logs,  putting  your 
hands  on  what  you  couldn't  jump  clean, 
and  crashing  through  clumps  of  thicket 
which  raked  you  six  ways  at  once,  and 
all  the  while  in  front  was  that  crazy 
torrent  of  noise  rolling  on  and  on,  fainter 
and  farther,  until  we  were  left  hopelessly 
behind. 

Joe's  course  took  us  diagonally  across 
the  square  of  woods,  and  at  length, 
breathless,  hot,  and  very  wet,  we  reached 
the  point  where  the  two  roads  crossed 
opposite  to  where  we  had  posted  the 
crowd.  We  could  see  some  of  them 
moving  about  their  corner  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  away,  and  between  their  post 
and  ours  stretched  a  soft  sandy  road. 

Meanwhile  the  fox  was  ringing  round 
his  square  of  woods,  and  hounds  were 
running  for  all  that  in  them  lay,  and 
tonguing  like  so  many  fire-bells.      Five 
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were  close  bunched,  v/ith  Luce  and 
Mark  showing  the  way,  while  some  dis- 
tance behind  them  Guess  was  forcing 
his  ungainly  body  over  obstacles  and 
raising  a  vocal  disturbance  of  his  own 
peculiar  style.  They  passed  in  plain 
view,  and  reynard  evidently  intended  to 
take  them  twice  round  his  own  woods, 
as  a  breather,  before  he  squared  away 
in  earnest. 

Quoth  Joe — "  We'll  wait  right  here  ; 
he'll  cross  here  when  he  comes  round 
again." 

The  clamor  died  away  in  the  distance, 
faint  and  far,  like  muffled  bells,  as  they 
ran  the  far  side  of  the  square.  Then 
the  sound  began  to  gain  power,  and  we 
knew  that  the  fox  was  near  where  the 
boys  were  stationed.  We  could  see 
them  moving  excitedly  about,  and  while 
we  gazed  a  speck  appeared  in  the  centre 
of  the  road. 

"Here  he  comes !  Here  he  comes !  " 
yelled  Joe,  while  from  the  woods  behind 
the  speck  rolled  a  bunch  of  white  and 
black.  Hounds  w^ere  close  up  and 
running  by  sight,  and  they  came  like 
the  wind.  Far  behind  was  the  redoubt- 
able Guess,  but  when  his  short  legs 
found  good  going  they  performed 
amazingly. 

But  the  vortex  of  excitement  was  in 
the  crowd  behind.  Doc  led  the  proces- 
sion, sending  the  screw  for  all  he  was 
worth;  next  came  the  phaeton,  with  the 
pacer  putting  in  his  best  sprint,  and  be- 
hind, the  runners,  footing  it  as  though 
their  lives  depended  upon  their  feet. 

We  stood  on  one  side  and  watched 
them  come.  Reynard  passed  us  as 
though  fired  from  a  gun;  his  sharp 
snout  was  stuck  straight  out,  but  his 
brush  was  hoisted  gallantly,  and  we 
knew  that  he  had  a  link  or  two  to  shake 
out  if  required.  Fairy  was  ahead  of  all 
the  dogs.  The  game,  little  bitch  was 
running  like  a  greyhound  and  her  sharp 
yap-yap-yap  was  vibrant  with  fierce 
eagerness.  A  couple  of  lengths  behind 
her  were  Mark  and  Luce,  striding  to- 
gether nose  and  nose,  their  deep-toned 
voices  blending  in  trumpet  tones.  Close 
to  them  were  the  two  odd  dogs,  doing 
the  best  they  could  and  tonguing  finely, 
while  behind  them  toiled  mis-shapen 
Guess,  hurling  his  ungainly  body  for- 
ward in  a  marvelous  manner,  and  yelling 
like  a  fiend  at  every  jump. 


Doc  came  along  like  a  runaway  whirl- 
wind, yelling.  He  passed  us,  yelling 
like  a  maniac,  and  we  yelled  approval. 
Then  the  phaeton,  with  the  pacer  going 
like  smoke.  The  rig  swayed  and  lurched 
and  bounded  and  crashed;  Sam  was 
standing  up  and  plying  the  whip — and 
yelling;  Barney  was  sitting  still  as  he 
could  and  had  his  arms  round  Sam  to 
keep  him  from  diving  out  of  the  rig — 
incidentally,  Barney  was  yelling. 

As  they  swept  past  we  found  a  couple 
of  extra  yells  and  presented  them 
promptly.  It  was  great,  and  while  the 
bedlam  lost  itself  in  the  distance  the 
runners  joined  us.  They  were  pretty 
well  blown,  but  they  found  breath 
enough  for  one  more  good  yell,  and  we 
joined  in.  Then  we  jogged  up  the  road 
to  learn  where  the  fox  had  turned. 

We  soon  found  Doc,  in  trouble.  When 
the  fox  left  the  road  Doc  had  managed 
to  hustle  the  screw  over  a  half-broken 
down  panel  of  fence,  and  had  essayed 
to  ride  through  a  neck  of  woods.  As  a 
natural  consequence  the  screw  speedily 
found  a  bad  place  for  a  fore-foot,  and 
came  down  and  flung  Doc  pretty  roughly 
against  an  elm  tree.  The  screw  was 
lame,  so  we  tied  him  to  a  tree  and 
waited.  Sam  had  pulled  up  the  pacer, 
not  from  choice,  but  because  there  was 
no  possible  way  of  taking  one  of  those 
fences  on  wheels,  and  there  we  were. 

The  fox  had  sought  new  woods  and 
we  could  only  guess  his  general  direc- 
tion from  an  occasional  far-away  tongu- 
ing. Somebody  proposed  that  we  move 
on,  but  Joe  vetoed  it.  Said  he:  "  That 
there  fox  is  a  good  one,  and  he  may  run 
twenty  miles  ;  but  he  will  come  back 
sooner  or  later.  No  use  chasin'  over 
country,  we'll  see  as  much  right  here." 

We  loafed  about  for  nearly  an  hour, 
smoking,  chafiing  and  speculating  upon 
how  soon  the  chase  might  reappear.  At 
last  Joe  leaped  upon  a  stump  and  stood 
listening.  His  trained  ear  had  caught 
a  far-away  sound,  and  a  moment  later 
we  all  heard  it — a  faint,  lugubrious 
moaning.  "  It's  that  no-legged  devil," 
said  Joe,  "an'  he's  either  got  lost  or 
the  fox  is  coming." 

The  mournful  sound  gradually  in- 
creased in  power,  and  we  could  detect 
other  and  sweeter  tones.  Joe  jumped 
from  his  stump,  bounded  into  the  air, 
cracked  his  heels  together  and  exclaimed, 
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"  He's  coming  sure,  and  they're  giving 
it  to  him  hot.  Let's  string  along  the 
fence  and  keep  mum.  He's  liable  to 
take  the  road  again." 

Sam  turned  the  pacer  into  some  brush 
so  as  to  leave  the  road  all  clear,  and  we 
chose  convenient  perches  and  waited. 
A  bit  to  one  side  was  about  an  acre  of 
turf,  and  in  this  open  space  the  fox  fin- 
ally appeared.  The  clamor  of  the 
hounds  grew  louder  and  louder,  but 
reynard  had  a  scheme  to  work.  He  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  tired  and  his  brush 
was  still  gaily  raised.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  at  the  cover  he  had 
left,  then  he  started  at  top  speed  and 
rushed  about  in  a  huge  figure  eight.  He 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  an  excited 
puppy  at  play.  Twice  more  he  flew 
over  his  eight-shaped  course,  and  as  he 
finished  his  third  trip  he  gave  a  tremen- 
dous bound  to  one  side,  and  sped  away. 

' '  What  do  5^ou  think  of  that  for  a 
trick  ?  "  asked  Joe,  as  he  ran  to  where 
the  big  jump  had  been  made.  Soon  the 
dogs  dashed  from  cover,  all  well  up. 
Mark  swung  half  way  around  the  tan- 
gled trail  before  he  heard  Joe's  voice. 
Then  to  lift  them  over  the  puzzle  and 
to  start  them  afresh  occupied  a  very 
brief  time. 

Away  they  raced,  every  one  of  them 
maddened  with  excitement.  In  twenty 
minutes  they  came  rushing  back.  Every 
man  was  on  the  alert  when  a  rustle  in 
the  undergrowth  betrayed  the  where- 
abouts of  the  quarry.  A  red  shape 
stole  through  the  fence,  so  near  us  that 
one  man  almost  struck  it  with  a  clod. 
A  mighty  yell  turned  the  fox  up  the 
road,  and  brought  the  dogs  tumbling  in 
mad  haste  over  the  rails. 

' '  Yu-pee ! — yu-pee ! — yow-wow !  "  a 
storm  of  yells,  human  and  canine,  put 
wings  to  the  red  fugitive.  Again  the 
three-quarter  mile  dash,  the  phaeton 
swaying  and  pounding  in  front,  with 
Sam  standing  up  and  Barney  holding 
him  fast.  Joe  led  the  runners,  Bill 
next,  and  the  rest  of  us  wherever  our 
legs  could  keep  us.  At  last  the  old 
corner  was  gained  and  we  threw  our- 
selves down  to  laugh.  Every  now  and 
then  some  fellow  would  roll  over  and 
emit  an  ear-splitting  "  Wow!  "  of  sheer 
delight.  An  ordinary  person  would 
doubtless  have  decided  that  we  were  all 
crazy — but  it  was  great ^  nevertheless. 


Hounds  were  now  far  away,  making 
a  circle  of  the  woods,  and  Joe  advised 
that  we  remain  where  we  were,  adding 
that  "  We  scared  him  so  bad  at  the  other 
corner  that  he  won't  go  there  again  in  a 
week."  He  proved  to  be  right,  and 
our  following  of  his  advice  got  us  as 
good  a  fox  as  we  ever  ran. 

An  accident,  and  a  peculiar  one,  set- 
tled reynard's  chances.  Between  our 
stand  and  the  woods  was  a  broad,  deep 
ditch,  across  which  lay  an  old  fallen 
maple,  barkless  and  soft  on  the  surface. 
I  walked  across  this  tree  and  sat  astride 
it  near  the  cover.  While  fooling  there, 
I  noticed  many  scratches  in  the  soft 
wood  and  sung  out:  "  Say,  Joe,  foxes 
cross  here,  it's  all  clawed  up." 

"  Like  enough,"  he  replied.  "You'd 
best  stay  there  till  he  comes  round 
again."  Joe  was  standing  up  while  the 
others  lay  upon  the  ground.  The  en- 
tire party  was  grouped  within  a  space 
of  twenty  yards  square,  the  tree-bridge 
was  about  the  centre,  and  the  phaeton 
was  in  the  road,  a  few  yards  below. 
These  details  are  interesting  because 
they  show  what  a  fox  will  face  if  occa- 
sion demands. 

The  tonguing  of  the  dogs  grew  louder 
and  Joe  had  just  warned  all  hands  to 
keep  quiet  and  to  watch  the  bush.  He 
was  warily  peering  about,  and  the  dogs 
had  come  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
us,  when  he  dropped  to  his  knees  and 
muttered:  "Lie  low  everybody;  don't 
move  a  hair;  he's  right  here  and  mak- 
ing for  the  tree. " 

We  could  hear  him  pant  as  he  ran  al- 
most to  the  phaeton,  then  turning  sud- 
denly, he  leaped  upon  the  tree.  The 
pent-up  feelings  burst  forth  in  a  yell 
which  might  have  waked  the  dead.  He 
had  run  right  into  the  midst  of  us  and 
the  yell  scared  him  so  that  he  never 
saw  me,  though  sitting  directly  in  his 
path.  I  made  a  wild  grab  at  him,  but 
he  bounced  to  one  side  and  landed  in 
deep  water  and  swam  for  his  life. 

' '  Catch  him !  Grab  him ! — wow- wow- 
wow  !  " 

Such  a  din  was  never  heard,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  two  of  us  leaped  into  the 
water  and  strove  frantically  to  seize  the 
wiggling  brush.  But  the  water  was 
deep,  and  the  fox  was  so  terrified  that 
he  fairly  foamed  along  the  surface.  He 
reached  the  fence,  crawled  through  and 
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vanished  in  the  cover,  while  we  strug- 
gled ashore  as  best  we  could  for  laugh- 
ing. 

Joe  was  shouting  to  the  dogs  to  hurry 
them  up,  and  they  came  flying  over  the 
road  and  went  into  the  water,  plump, 
splash,  plump !  Soon  they  were  through 
the  fence  and  toiling  away,  game  as 
ever. 

*'  Now,  boys — a  long  run  for  it;  we'll 
get  him  sure,  he's  wet,"  said  Joe,  as  he 
ran  across  the  tree. 

All  save  fat  Sam  followed,  and  it  was 
a  chase  indeed.  Joe  led  straight  through 
ponds  and  everything,  till  we  reached 
the  open  upon  the  farther  side  of  the 
woods.  Hearts  were  thumping  and 
chests  heaving  when  we  pulled  up,  as 
we  found,  ahead  of  the  chase. 

"  Looka  yonder — there  he  goes,  in 
the  field!" 

A  quick  spurt  took  us  to  a  brushy 
fence,  and,  half-choked,  we  blundered 
over  it  and  found  ourselves  in  a  pasture. 
A  few  rods  away  was  the  fox  struggling 
along  and  dragging  his  soaked  brush. 
He  was  dead  beat,  and  the  pack  was 
within  fifty  5^ards  of  him. 

Fairy  rushed  to  the  front,  and  in  half 
a  dozen  strides  was  beside  the  fox,  but 
she  merely  raced  along  with  him.  It 
was  her  first  attempt,  and  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do. 

Mark  was  second,  limping  badly,  mad 
all  through,  and  bellowing  like  a  bull. 
Then,  wonderful  to  behold,  came  Guess. 


He  was  cut  and  bleeding,  and  very 
tired,  but  his  bristles  were  all  on  end 
and  his  voice  went  up  in  one  continuous 
roar.  Luce  and  the  others  were  close 
up,  badly  punished,  but  true  as  steel. 

Right  before  us,  rendered  desperate 
by  our  shouts,  the  fox  wheeled.  He 
tottered  on  his  legs  as  he  tried  to  brace 
himself,  but  he  bared  his  sharp  white 
fangs  and  grimly  bided  the  issue.  Fairy 
almost  ran  over  him,  and  had  slits  cut 
in  her  long  ear  before  she  realized 
whither  she  had  drifted. 

Mark  strove  to  beat  the  rest,  but 
Guess  would  have  none  of  that.  He 
struggled  ahead,  got  to  the  fox,  shut 
his  yellow  eyes  and  sailed  in.  Twice 
the  fox  cut  him  badly, .  then  the  rest 
piled  on,  and  a  thing  like  a  gigantic 
"brown-eyed  Susan"  went  wheeling 
over  the  grass.  Even  Fairy  grasped 
the  object  lesson,  and  got  a  leg  to  pull 
at  before  the  general  tugging  ceased. 

Mask,  brush  and  pads  were  distri- 
buted, and  we  went  back  to  Sam  to  tell 
him  what  he'd  missed.  A  dashing  at- 
tack on  the  hamper  followed.  Then 
Sam  drove  the  pacer  home.  As  we 
footmen  plodded  wearily  across  country, 
Joe  remarked,  "  Well,  by  gum,  he  gave 
us  a  run,  but  that's  something  like  style. 
Nothing  can  touch  a  good  old  fox  hunt. 
Eh,  fellers?" 

And  our  throats  were  so  blamed  sore 
from  yelling,  that  not  one  of  us  could 
say  yes. 


%Q>f\m  ©F  9Xf  COUI^TRY  KWo 


(Here  are  some  of  my  country  kin 
Come  to  visit  me  !)  Walk  right  in! 
I  know  you  have  journeyed  many  a  mile, 
Take  off  your  bonnets  and  rest  awhile  ! 


"A  mocking  bird  heard  the  kiss  and  made 
A  song  just  like  it,  so  it  is  said  ; 
And  listening  to  that  tell-tale  bird 
The  sap  in  the  oldest  tree  was  stirred. 


(What  funny  old-fashioned  bonnets  they  are  !      "  The  naked  boughs  into  green  leaves  slipped- 
But  I  wouldn't  tell  them  so  for  a  star.)  The  longing  buds  unto  flowers  tripped— 

How  lovely  you  look,  and  how  sweet  you  smell!  The  little  hills  smiled  as  if  they  were  glad, 
What  have  you  come  to  ask,  or  to  tell  ?  The  little  rills  ran  as  if  they  were  mad. 


Indeed  ?    That's  news  I     (I  must  make  a  note 
Of  all  ihey  say  for  some  poet  to  quote.) 
"  The  young  Lord  April  and  Lady  May 
Met  in  the  woods  and  kissed  to-day. 


"  There  was  green  on  the  earth  and  blue  in  the 
The  chrysalis  changed  to  a  butterfly,       [sky — 
And  our  lovers,  the  honey-bees,  all  a-hum, 
To  hunt  for  our  hearts  began  to  come. 


"  All  the  woods  are  a-thrill  wiih  life  and  love 
From  the  proud  old  oak  to  the  cooing  dove — 
And  all  because  of  that  telltale  bird 
Who  set  to  music  the  kiss  he  heard." 


Pearl  Rivers.* 


*The  author  of  this  poem  was  the  late  Mrs. 
Orleans  Picayune,  who  died  February  15th,  1896. 


E.    J.   Nicholson,  the  esteemed  editor  of  the   Ne: 
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HERE  are  other  inter- 
esting evidences  of 
the  volcanic  source 
of  the  Azores  be- 
sides extinct  volcanos 
and  still  seething 
subterranean  hot 
springs,  and  that  is 
the  literally  miles  of  explorable 
cave  to  be  found  by  the  seeker 
for  curiosities.  "  Underground 
Paris  "  is  in  these  latter  days  a 
region  of  wonder;  but  under- 
ground St.  Michael's  has  been 
so  for  ages  past — unknown  even  to 
many  of  its  own  inhabitants.  The 
formation  of  caves  in  a  lava  stream  is  a 
curious  process,  and  one  which  the 
explorer  will  be  interested  to  realize  as 
his  investigations  proceed;  and  in  these 
islands  it  has  some  remarkable  and  per- 
fect illustrations.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  stream  of  inolten  matter  pro- 
ceeding ordinarily  from  a  volcano  soon 
begins  to  cool  externally  as  it  travels. 
But  with  a  great  stream,  say  thirty  or 
forty  feet  thickj  a  long  time  passes 
before  it  becomes  finally  cooled  and 
solid  to  its  centre.  A  large  body  of 
melted  lava  still  remains  liquid  in  its 
interior,  forming  as  it  were  a  huge 
conduit  or  tube  full  of  the  white  hot 
matter.  As  this  accumulates  by  the 
continued  supply  from  above,  the  vast 
pressure  of  the  liquid  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  stream  increases.  The  effect 
may  be  easily  imagined.  The  solid 
crust  at  the  front  of  the  flow  breaks  out ; 
the  melted  interior  rushes  on  again,  and 
the  great  tube  is  emptied  of  its  contents 
so  far  as  they  remain  liquid,  leaving 
behind  a  hollow  cavern  which  may,  and 
occasionally  does,  extend  for  an  unin- 
terrupted length  of  several  miles.  In 
the  course  of  centuries  subsequent 
eruptions  may  deposit  new  beds  of 
cinder  or  ash  or  new  streams  of  lava  to 
any  extent  above  it;  but  the  cave  so 
formed  may  remain  intact. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  this 
interesting  action  is  to  be  seen  almost 
within   the   precincts    of   the    town   of 


Ponta  Delgada,  where,  in  St.  Michael, 
the  cyclist  will  necessarily  make  his 
headquarters.  Possessing  the  special 
nose  for  roads  which  every  cycle  rider 
is  quick  to  acquire,  he  will  not  be  long 
in  picking  out  certain  favorite  haunts 
where  a  short  evening  spin  can  be 
indulged  in  with  every  favoring  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  first  discovered  of  these  will 
probably  be  the  Rua  Formosa,  or 
"  Street  of  Beauty."  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  invidious  to  remark  that  it  is  not 
exactly  a  street,  and  not  at  all  beautiful 
— excepting  in  one  respect,  which,  to  the 
cyclist,  is  all-important.  It  is  a  straight 
length  of  road,  affording  about  half  a 
mile  of  admirable  surface,  and  leads 
from  the  town  to  a  sort  of  western 
suburb.  Detached  buildings,  fields  or 
gardens  lie  on  either  side ;  and  in  one  of 
the  latter  is  the  unexpected  entrance  of 
the  vast   system   of  caves. 

The  mouth  or  rather  mouths  of  the 
cavern  are  found  in  a  singular  position 
in  the  middle  of  a  level  field  of  the  rich, 
chocolate-brown  soil  which  rears  such 
abundant  crops  of  maize  and  various 
other  produce.  A  depression  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  almost 
unnoticed  till  you  are  close  to  it,  is 
entered  by  a  short,  sloping  path.  Ban- 
anas and  yams  grow  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  at  the  sides  are  the  yawning 
mouths  of  three  great  caverns;  the 
largest  running  due  north,  or  inland, 
and  the  other  two  branching  towards 
the  sea — here  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

One  of  these  latter  passes  directly 
beneath  a  large  distillery  where  alcohol 
is  manufactured  from  the  batata,  or 
sweet  potato,  and  affords  a  natural 
sewer  by  which  some  of  the  waste 
products  are  conducted  to  the  sea.  But 
the  north  cave  is  the  one  to  explore, 
and  its  extreme  recesses  still  offer  an 
opportunity  of  discovery  to  any  one 
possessing  the  nerve  and  perseverance 
to  crawl  for  miles  underground  over  a 
floor  of  huge  broken  boulders.  Tra- 
ditions,    of    course,    are    various    and 
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romantic.  Some  assert  that  a  branch 
of  it  crosses  the  island  to  Capellas,  on 
the  north  side;  which  is  possible. 
Others,  that  the  main  cave  runs  west- 
ward nearly  as  far  as  the  Seven  Cities, 
which  is  probable — perhaps  almost  cer- 
tain. Others  again  that  it  extends  in 
another  direction  to  "Nord-Est," — the 
northeast  end  of  the  island,  thirty  miles 
distant;  which  is  totally  absurd,  inas- 
much as  the  two  vast  main  craters  of 
the  Lagoa  do  Fogo  and  the  Furnas 
Valley  intervene.  Each  with  its  own 
mountain  ridges  of  lava.  But  the  bend 
of  the  main  cave  to  the  northwest 
identifies  it  with  a  Seven  Cities  lava 
stream,  and  in  this  direction  it  has 
actually  been  followed  for  about  two 
miles,  having  within  that  length  two  or 
three  other  openings  communicating 
with  the  surface.  At  the  entrance 
described  above,  the  floor  is  a  solid  ash- 
bed  underlying  the  lava  rock,  and  is 
smooth  and  level  for  about  a  hundred 
yards  in.  The  roof  presents  a  curious 
glazed  surface,  hung  with  small  drops 
left  by  the  outflowing  lava,  which, 
having  solidified,  remain  intact  for  an 
indefinite  time.  The  chief  difficulty  of 
a  lengthened  exploration  is  a  sufficient 
light,  as  these  dark,  rocky  recesses 
require  a  very  powerful  one  to  illumin- 
ate them.  The  torches  usually  pro- 
vided are  inconvenient  to  carry  and 
produce  an  unpleasant  smoke.  The 
best  light  is  a  hand-lamp  {iioi  glass) 
burning  petroleum  oil,  and  a  good  plan 
to  mark  the  turns  and  windings  of  the 
cave  is  to  be  furnished  with  a  pocketful 
of  candle-ends,  lighting  and  sticking 
one  on  a  rock  at  each  point  where  the 
last  is  *ost  sight  of.  They  will  burn 
unsheltered  in  the  perfectly  still  air  of 
the  cavern,  and  give  a  safe  clue  for  the 
return  journey.  Care  should  of  course 
be  taken  that  they  will  last  out  the 
required  time,  and  also  to  use  the  long- 
est first.  In  this  manner  the  curious 
visitor  may  grope  away  as  long  as  he 
pleases  in  fair  security.  But  beyond 
the  range  of  ordinary  venture  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  all  reasonable 
caution  is  necessary.  After  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  of  easy  walking 
on  the  level  floor,  the  cave  bends  west- 
ward, and  large  lumps  of  loose  rock  lie 
about.  The  roof  descends  suddenly  to 
within  about  three  feet  of  the  floor,  and 


here  the  dignity  of  erect  walking  must 
be  sacrificed,  and  a  crawl  submitted  to. 
Soon,  however,  it  rises  again  as  quickly 
to  a  greater  height  than  before,  and  the 
cavern  expands  into  an  extensive  vault. 
The  scramble,  for  such  it  soon  becomes 
amongst  the  rocks,  does  not  improve 
further  on,  and  progress  becomes  slow 
and  difficult.  But  it  is  worth  while  to 
proceed  to  where  a  dark,  branch  cave 
stretches  away  to  the  left,  and  on  to  a 
point  where  it  crosses  underneath  the 
Feteiras  road.  Here,  if  the  explorer 
can  hit  the  right  spot,  the  breathless 
silence  of  these  midnight  depths  is 
strangely  broken  by  the  faint  rumble  of 
some  country  cart  passing  overhead. 
About  a  mile  up,  an  outlet  is  found  into 
the  garden  of  a  country  house,  and 
further  on  daylight  again  peeps  in  at 
a  point  where  the  visitor  finds  himself 
at  the  bottom  of  a  curious  pit,  walled 
round  at  the  top  like  a  tunnel-shaft. 
One  or  two  of  these  points  of  access 
have  been  used  as  rubbish-shoots,  and 
the  cave  has  become  blocked;  but  in 
other  directions  it  may  be  followed,  as 
I  have  said,  into  labyrinths  yet  un- 
known. It  is  here  that  the  enthusiastic 
groper  will  have  to  look  to  his  footing; 
for  not  only  is  the  broken  rock  about 
the  roughest  scrambling  he  can  possibly 
wish  for,  but  in  some  instances  other 
caves  lying  yet  deeper  than  these,  and 
probably  due  to  the  same  action  in  a 
lower  layer  of  rock,  occasionally  cross 
them  and  communicate  by  some  rift  or 
fissure,  so  that  the  unwary  foot,  expect- 
ing to  find  a  floor  in  some  such  rift,  may 
let  its  owner  down  into  an  abyss  below 
where  he  may  again  be  in  imminent  risk 
of  "jumping  to  a  conclusion."  Such  an 
instance  exists  in  a  cave  which  opens  to 
the  sea  (but  the  opening,  I  believe,  is 
now  blocked  up)  near  Relva.  In  former 
times  many  of  these  natural  strong 
rooms  have  been  utilized  by  smugglers. 
Another  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
in  remote  branches  of  the  caves  is  the 
state  of  the  air,  which,  at  a  distance 
from  any  external  opening,  is  liable  to 
become  charged  with  carbonic  acid. 
Could  all  the  great  ancient  lava  streams 
from  the  main  craters  of  St.  Michael's 
be  investigated,  I  believe  many,  if  not 
most  of  them,  would  prove  to  be  more 
or  less  hollow,  thus  justifying  the 
assumption  of  "  Miles  of  Cavern." 
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O  hunt- 
ing dog 
within 
the  last 
fewyears 
has  ad- 
vanced 
so  rapid- 
ly in  pop- 
ularity as 
the  bea- 
gle. 
As  the  grouse  and  quail  have  become 
rarer  in  our  woods  and  fields,  the  sports- 
man has  found  but  little  use  for  his 
pointers  and  setters.  Working  the 
covers  for  hours  without  getting  a 
shot,  and  perhaps  without  finding  a 
trace  of  the  birds,  is  discouraging,  and 
one  soon  tires  of  such  sport,  no  matter 
how  crisp  the  autumn  air  or  how  charm- 
ing the  landscape. 

But,  though  the  game  birds  in  many 
of  our  states  have  become  so  scarce 
that   their   pursuit   no   longer  attracts 


the  sportsman,  yet  there  remains  for 
him  the  rabbit,  which  is  at  home  in 
every  cover  and  can  be  found  even 
within  the  limits  of  some  of  our  largest 
towns. 

Nor  is  the  rabbit  game  to  be  despised. 
He   is   not   without  cunning.     He  has 
theskill  to  dodge  and  double 
and  backtrack  in  the  endea-  \ 

vor   to  throw  his  pursuers 
from  the  trail ,  and  when  hard 
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pressed  he  plays  many  a  smart  trick  to 
save  his  life.  Moreover,  he  is  not  game 
for  a  pottering  shot.  It  takes  quick 
work  to  bring  him  to  bag  as  he  bounds 
through  the  thicket,  and  many  a  sports- 
man who  boasts  of  his  success  with  the 
quail  and  grouse  is  unwilling  to  count 
his  empty  shells  after  a  day  with  the 
rabbits. 

The  beagle  is  the  best  dog  for  this 
branch  of  sport.  He  has  the  keenest 
nose  of  any  of  the  hounds  and  can  carry 
the  light  scent  of  the  rabbit  where  others 
lose  it.  His  voice  is  sweet  and  musical, 
and  his  size  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  enter  thickets  and  briers  inpenetrable 
for  larger  hounds.  Wherever  the  rab- 
bit goes  he  can  follow,  and  though  so 
small,  his  endurance  is  great,  and  his 
courage  and  love  of  the  chase  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  diminutive  size. 

The  best  sport  of  the  year  comes  in 
October  and  November,  when  the  early 
frosts  have  killed  the  weeds  and  grasses 
and  stripped  the  leaves  from  the  under- 
brush. As  yet  there  is  no  snow  on  the 
ground,  the  air  is  bracing  but  not  cold, 
and  Diana's  calls  to  her  votaries  are 
more  alluring  than  at  any  other  season. 

On  a  clear,  still  morning,  when  the 
hoar  frost  covers  the  ground,  w:  are 
away  soon  after  sunrise.  Two  of  our 
friends  complete  the  party,  and  they  can 
but  express  their  admiration  for  the 
merry  little  beagles  tugging  at  the  coup- 
lings, their  long,  satin  ears,  bright  in- 
telligent eyes,  handsomely  marked 
black,  white  and  tan  coats,  and  their 
gay  carriage,  always  excite  attention. 

A  brisk  walk  brings  us  to  a  promis- 
ing cover.  The  eager  hounds  are  re- 
leased and  quickly  disappear  in  the  un- 
derbrush, while  we  seat  ourselves  on  a 
convenient  log  and  wait  for  a  start. 

The  morning  is  a  perfect  one  for  the 
sport,  clear,  cool,  and  without  a  breath 
of  wind — one  of  those  days  when  it  is 
good  to  be  alive.  Ten  minutes  have 
passed  and  nothing  has  been  heard  from 
the  beagles. 

One  of  our  friends  suggests  that  they 
have  gone  home,  but  before  we  can  con- 
tradict him  Clyde's  clear  voice  rings  out 
and  tells  that  he  has  found  a  scent. 
The  other  hounds  hark  to  him  instant- 
ly, for  they  know  by  experience  that  he 
is  no  babbler,  and  then  the  pack  works 
the  cold   track  together.     We  can  dis- 


tinguish the  voices  of  Belle  Ross  and 
Lady  Novice,  of  Trill  and  Phantom  and 
of  each  hound  as  they  give  tongue 
while  picking  the  trail  along. 

The  scent  grows  warmer  and  the 
voices  of  the  pack  show  their  increasing 
excitement.  A  moment  more  and  the 
long-drawn  notes  give  place  to  those 
which  are  short  and  sharp.  The  game 
is  started  from  its  form  and  a  burst  of 
sudden  music  tells  that  the  chase  has 
begun. 

We  all  jump  to  our  feet,  each  one 
ready  to  seek  a  promising  place  for  a 
shot,  but  we  pause  a  moment  to  learn 
the  direction  of  the  chase.  The  rabbit 
leads  directly  away,  and  the  cry  of  the 
pack  grows  faint  in  the  distance,  till  it 
seems  like  a  whisper,  and  then  ceases. 

We  wait  and  listen.  Have  they  lost 
him!*  No!  Once  more  we  hear  the 
hounds,  and  now  the  rabbit  is  coming 
towards  us.  Who  will  get  the  shot? 
We  forget  that  the  game  is  small.  Our 
hearts  beat  faster;  our  nerves  tingle 
with  excitement.  Each  watches  eager- 
ly for  the  game.  You  are  the  lucky 
one.     The  shot  is  to  be  yours. 

There  comes  the  rabbit,  a  gray  streak 
in  the  underbrush.  You  raise  the  gun 
for  a  snap  shot,  but  too  late.  Bunny 
has  seen  you  and  doubled.  The  pack 
is  close  behind  and  over-runs  the  track. 
Instantly  the  music  ceases  and  the 
beagles  circle  for  the  trail.  Some  swing 
wide  and  some  close.  Blossom  leads  it 
off,  the  others  hark  to  her,  and  away 
they  go  again  in  full  cry. 

The  scent  lies  perfectly,  and  bunny  is 
hard  pressed.  He  makes  for  a  neigh- 
boring swamp,  which  he  crosses  partly 
by  jumping  from  cuft  to  tuft  and  partly 
by  swimming.  The  beagles  are  at  fault 
for  some  time  and  we  fear  that  the  chase 
is  ended.  Then  on  the  further  side  of 
the  swamp  we  hear  Lady's  voice,  and 
again  the  woods  ring  v;^ith  the  sweet 
chorus  of  the  pack. 

Now  the  rabbit  leads  on  toward  our 
friends.  The  first  m  Isses  him  with  both 
barrels,  much  to  his  chagrin  and  to  our 
amusement,  but  the  second  brings  him 
to  bag  as  he  crosses  a  little  opening  in 
the  woods.  The  tiny  Hounds  shake  the 
quarry  to  their  hearts  content,  and  the 
first  race  of  the  day  is  over. 

Another  rabbit  is  soon  found  and  an- 
other chase  begins,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  for  me  to  give  all  the  incidents  of 
the  day  to  show  the  charm  of  the  sport. 
I  need  not  tell  of  all  the  good  shots  and 
the  poor  ones,  of  June's  splendid  work 
in  carrying  the  trail  over  the  dry  pine 
needles,  where  the  rest  of  the  pack 
could  not  find  it,  of  the  rabbit  that  bore 


a  charmed  life  and  escaped  after  four 
shots  had  been  fired  at  him,  of  the  sight 
chase  through  the  pasture,  of  the  pleas- 
ure experienced  when  one  of  the  pups 
caught  the  scent  ahead  of  the  older 
hounds.  Nor  need  I  relate  how  one 
rabbit  apparently  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  threw  the  pack  o£E  com- 
pletely, how  another  tumbled  into  his 
burrow  not  a  yard  in  front  of  the  lead- 
ing beagle,  how  good  the  lunch  tasted 
at  noon  by  that  cool  spring  under  the 
trees,  how  tired  we  were  at  sunset,  how 
enthusiastic  our  friends  became  as  the 
day  wore  on,  nor  how  amused  we  were 
when  these  whilom  scoffers  at  rabbit 
hunting  asked  numberless  questions  re- 
garding the  best  strains  of  beagles  and 
the  methods  of  training  them.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  no  two  chases  were 
alike,  that  our  interest  never  flagged, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  variety  from 
morning  till  night. 

The  beagle  has  many  claims  to  popu- 
larity. His  beauty,  his  affectionate 
disposition,  his  high-bred  air,  his  good 
manners  and  his  small  size  make  him 
an  ideal  pet  for  the  house.  But  it  is  in 
the  field  that  he  becomes  the  favorite  of 


every  sportsman.  He  is  easily  trained, 
and  with  him  for  a  companion  one  is  al- 
ways sure  of  sport,  for  no  section  of 
country  is  so  barren  of  game  that  it  does 
not  shelter  a  few  rabbits. 

In  the  north  we  find  the  great  north- 
ern hare,  or  "white  rabbit,"  as  he  is 
commonly  called.  This  fine  fellow  is 
gray  in  summer  and  white  in  winter, 
and  inhabits  the  cedar  swamps  in  large 
numbers.  He  is  a  bold  runner  and 
never  goes  to  earth  no  matter  how  hard 
he  is  pressed  by  the  pack,  and  never 
fails  to  show  splendid  sport.  To  the 
south  of  his  range  we  find  the  gray  rab- 
bit, or  "cotton  tail."  He  has  not  the 
courage  of  his  larger  relative  and,  in 
the  latitude  of  Massachusetts,  is  too 
ready  to  take  refuge  in  a  stone  wall  or 
burrow  after  a  short  run.  As  we  go 
further  south,  however,  his  habits 
change  for  the  better,  and  on  Long 
Island  and  south  of  that  point  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  drive  him  to  earth.  When 
hard-pressed  he  takes  to  the  fields  and 
becomes  the  hero  of  many  an  exciting 
chase  in  the  open. 

Maryland  boasts  the  best  beagle  packs 
to  be  found  in  this  country  to-da}^,  and 
it  isthere  that  the  sport  has  been  brought 
almost  to  perfection.  In  that  State  a 
number  of  packs  are  hunted  without 
the  gun,  and  are  trained  to  run  their 
rabbits  to  a  kill.  These  hounds  are 
followed  on  foot,  and  the  chase  is  most 
interesting  and 
exciting.  A  suc- 
cessful pack  will 
kill  fairly  on  the 
ground  half  the 
rabbits  it  starts, 
and  the  scores 
made  by  some 
are  far  better 
than  that. 

These  bea- 
gles run 
with  a  dash 
and  speed 
rarely  seen 
in  those 
which  are 
hunted  to  the  gun 

there  is  no  time  to  waste,  that  they  must 
press  their  quarry  every  instant  or  he 
will  escape  them.  They  drive  at  full 
speed  and  over-run  but  little.  When 
checked  they  cast  in  different  directions, 
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hark  to  one  another  instantly,  and 
throughout  the  chase  work  with  won- 
derful precision  and  intelligence. 

Such  a  pack  is  not  made  in  a  day.  It 
is  the  result  of  years  of  careful  selection 
and  breeding  from  the  best  stock,  and 
its  training  is  the  work  of  a  master's 
hand.  Only  a  true  lover  of  hounds  and 
hunting  can  bring  such  a  pack  to  per- 
fection, and  when  once  it  is  formed,  con- 
stant care  is  necessary  to  keep  it  from 
falling  below  its  high  standard. 

The  first  systematic  effort  in  America 
to  improve  the  beagle  in  the  field  and  to 
determine  which  strains  were  the  best 
for  hunting  purposes  was  made  in  1890, 
when  the  National  Beagle  Club  was 
formed  at  Boston,  Mass.  This  energetic 
organization,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  held 
the  first  field  trials  ever  held  for  beagles, 
and  made  them  a  success  despite  the 
ridicule  that  was  heaped  upon  the  pro- 
■•ectors  of  the  enterprise. 

Trials  have  been  held  each  year  since 
tnat  time,  and  two  other  organizations — 
the  New  England  Beagle  Club  and  the 
Northwestern  Beagle  Club — have  also 
held  trials  annually  during  the  last  three 


years.  The  great  success  of  these 
clubs  and  the  increasing  interest  in 
their  trials  displayed  by  fanciers  and 
the  general  public,  is  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation among  those  who  have 
worked  for  the  advancement  of  the 
little  hound. 

At  these  trials  three  stakes  are  usually 
run,  the  Derby  for  beagles  whelped  on 
or  after  January  ist  of  the  year  preced- 
ing the  trials,  the  All-Age  for  those 
which  have  never  won  a  first  prize  at  a 
field  trial,  and  the  Champion,  open  only 
to  first  prize  winners. 

The  entries  in  each  stake  are  taken 
to  the  hunting  grounds,  two  at  a  time, 
and  worked  upon  game  under  the  eyes 
of  the  judges.  When  all  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  quality,  the 
best  are  selected  and  given  a  second 
chance,  and  this  process  continues  till 
the  judges  select  the  winners.  No  rab- 
bits are  shot,  the  hounds  are  followed 
on  foot,  and  the  interest  constantly  in- 
creases to  the  end. 

These  trials  have  always  been  remark- 
able for  the  fairness  with  which  they 
have  been  conducted,  and  for  the  sports- 
manlike feeling  and  good  fellowship 
which  has  existed  among  those  who 
have  given  them  their  support. 

The  beagle  is  daily  making  new 
friends  for  himself  and,  at  no  distant 
day,  bids  fair  to  be  the  favorite  of  all 
the  hunting  dogs.  Those  sportsmen 
who  have  never  had  a  day  afield  with 
the  miniature  pack  have  a  new  pleasure 
awaiting  them,  and  having  once  tasted 
it,  they  will  not  rest  content  till  they 
again  Jhear  the  sweet  cry  of  the  beagles 
and  the  clear  notes  of  the  hunter's 
horn. 


hsi^^ 
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EYA  is  a  sweet  place 
in  an  amphitheatre 
of  the  mountains, 
pushed  back  a  lit- 
tle from  the  sea. 
It  has  a  background 
of  babbling-  water- 
falls, which  toss 
their  way  through, 
and  across  its  little 
lanes  with  a  trail 
of  maidenhair  and 
other  ferns  on 
either  side  of  the 
streams.  Here  we  could  not  but  notice 
the  orderliness  of  the  houses  of  the  cot- 
tagers. Externally  and  internally  all 
was  neat  and  of  snowy  whiteness.  The 
brass  work  of  the  stair  rails  was  bur- 
nished as  bright  as  possible  ;  each  chair 
was  in  its  place  ;  and  the  blue  or  white 
kerchiefed  heads  of  the  women  folk 
within,  who  were  either  winding  wool 


or  sifting  grain  or  engaged  in  gentle 
gossip,  were  as  cleanly  and  agreeable 
to  the  eye  as  their  surroundings.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in 
Majorca.  When  we  passed  through  it 
the  cherry  and  pear  trees  were  in  dense 
bloom,  and  the  walnut  and  olive  and 
fig  and  almond  trees  all  gave  abundant 
promise  of  the  autumn.  Deya  seems 
an  excellent  witness  in  itself,  alone,  to 
the  truth  of  George  Sand's  judgment 
upon  Majorca,  as  a  whole:  "C'est  la 
verte  Helvetic,  sous  le  ciel  de  la  Cala- 
bre,  avec  la  solemnite  et  le  silence  de 
rOrient. "  For  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
the  Alpine  about  the  cliffs  behind  it, 
enameled  in  the  blue  heavens;  and  the 
only  sound  that  broke  the  spell  of  the 
utter  tranquility  over  the  village  was 
the  musical  purling  of  the  water  brooks 
on  their  steep  way  through  the  gardens, 
down  to  the  sea. 

But    the     gardens     of     Deya     were 
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eclipsed  by  those  of  Solter,  where  we 
arrived  toward  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. I  have  never  seen  such  profu- 
sion of  fruit  and  blossom  as  these 
showed.  While  yet  we  were  afar  off, 
we  could  smell  the  perfume  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  groves,  and  when  we 
were  in  the  bed  of  the  little  plain  em- 
bosomed in  mountains,  with  the  white 
houses  dispersed  about  it,  we  had  almost 
to  force  a  way  through  the  brake  of  flow- 
ers and  exotic  foliage  which  grew  in 
the  bye-lanes  toward  the  centre  of  the 
t  jwn.  Nor  was  this  the  only  beauty  of 
Solter.  A  brawling  stream  pervaded 
its  streets;  and  the  precipitous  square 
head  of  the  limestone  peak  of  Sing 
Mayor  seemed  almost  to  impend  over  it 
to  the  north.  The  place  is  a  little  too 
tightly  hemmed  in  by  mountains  ;  it  is 
a  veritable  basin.  In  the  middle  of 
summer  its  heat  must  be  insufferable, 
and  the  mosquitoes  then,  no  doubt,  hold 
high  and  fearless  revel.  But  this  makes 
it  all  the  more  picturesque.  Mountains 
and  white  houses  and  fair  blossoming 
trees  dove-tail  together  in  a  way  that 
might  well  frighten  a  conscientious 
artist  by  the  very  excess  of  beauty  in 
the  pictures  they  compose. 

Here  at  Solter  we  fell  in  again  with 
our  fair  friends  of  the  "  hospederia." 
We  found  them  dining,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  roguery  in  their  faces 
when  they  smiled  a  greeting  to  us. 
But,  alas  !  when  dinner  was  over,  and 
we  had  had  time  to  exchange  a  few  com- 
monplaces with  them,  their  carriage 
was  announced  and  they  gave  us  ' '  fare- 
well." The  prettiest  of  the  three  (as  I 
thought,  though  Bowers  had  his  own 
opinion)  left  a  lovely  rose  within  reach 
of  my  fingers  upon  the  table  in  the 
large  vestibule  of  the  dining-room.  It 
was  flattering  to  fancy  she  knew  what 
she  was  doing,  for  Spanish  girls  are 
adepts  in  flower  language. 

We  dined  agreeably  in  the  air  of 
Solter,  and  made  our  plans  for  the 
morrow.  Afterwards,  we  strolled  by 
the  side  of  the  stream  towards  the  sea, 
which  we  came  upon  about  four  miles 
distant.  Here  was  the  port  of  Solter, 
a  circular  little  pocket  harbor,  fenced 
in  with  high  hills,  and  reminding  me 
not  a  little  of  Saxen  in  Strowde  of  the 
Farols.  An  old  castle  stood  on  a  bluff 
at  the  landward  head  of  the  bay,  dilapi- 


dated and  abandoned.  To  the  common 
eye  it  appeared  worthless  and  desolate, 
but  it  is  not  so  in  the  fancy  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  upon  which  it  is 
built.  I  was  told  that  a  foreigner  had 
bid  ten  thousand  for  it  and  its  adjacent 
territory  ;  a  most  extravagant  price. 
But  the  offer  was  refused  in  the  hearti- 
est manner. 

Oh,  those  lemon  gardens  of  Solter 
and  the  road  to  the  harbor  !  They  will 
long  stay  in  my  memory  for  their  sweet 
odors  when  the  dew  of  evening  began 
to  tell  upon  them,  and  when  the  sky 
above  our  boundary  of  hill-tops  reddened 
graciously  for  the  morrow.  We  were 
immensely  thirsty,  thanks  to  our  exer- 
tions and  the  heat ;  nor  did  we  account 
it  an  unpardonable  theft  to  help  our- 
selves to  the  produce  of  the  rich  or- 
chards by  the  highway. 

At  nightfall  the  streets  of  Solter 
(which  has  about  9,000  inhabitants) 
were  populous  with  merry-tongued 
damsels  and  prattling  boys.  The  lat- 
ter greeted  us  in  an  odd  way !  ' '  Caballo 
caramba!  "  they  cried  at  us,  and  ran  off, 
laughing.  It  was  much  as  if  they  had 
said,  in  English,  "  The  deuce,  sir !  "  But 
the  girls  went  arm  in  arm  with  slips  of 
song  upon  their  tongues,  and  the  bells 
of  the  church  sounded  the  hour  of  Ave 
Maria  with  sweet  symphony. 

A  few  hours  later,  when  we  had 
supped  and  gone  to  bed  in  a  big  room 
with  highly  tragic  prints  upon  the  walls, 
another  quaint,  old-fashioned  sound 
stole  to  our  ears.  I  caught  the  phrase, 
"Gracias  a  Dios,"  and  something  about 
the  night.  It  was  the  watchman,  telling 
of  the  weather,  with  a  thanksgiving  in 
his  mouth  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
season.  Men  call  this  dignitary  ' '  II 
sereno,"  because  he  so  seldom  has  to 
inform  the  slumbering  Majorcans  that 
the  sky  is  aught  but  serene.  Twice  or 
thrice  I  heard  his  cry  under  the  win- 
dows and,  the  next  time  I  awoke,  the 
sun  was  in  the  room  and  there  was  a 
patter  of  the  feet  of  quadrupeds  outside. 

The  third  day  of  our  tour  was  in- 
finitely the  most  striking.  Valldamosa 
and  Miramar  and  Solter  are  stereotyped 
places  of  visitation.  But  Duch,  whither 
we  were  now  bound,  is  quite  out  of  the 
way.  Even  the  guide  books  hint  at  it 
only  vaguely,  as  a  place  where  there  is 
a  college  for  teaching  boys  to  sing. 
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We  started,  each  upon  an  ass  and 
each  with  an  attendant,  the  owner  of 
the  ass  at  whose  heels  he  followed.  No 
sooner  had  we  left  Solter  and  its  blos- 
soms behind  us  than  we  faced  a  moun- 
tain pass,  which  drew  many  adjectives 
of  praise  both  from  Bowers  and  myself, 
for  its  unaffected  grandeur  and  its  pre- 
cipitousness.  The  cliff  we  had  to  scale 
stood  up  before  us  like  a  wall,  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  feet  high  ; 
with  a  staircase  of  vineyards  built  against 
its  sides,  and  a  track  of  an  appalling 
steepness  zigzagging  upward.  We  were 
in  deep,  cool  shadow  throughout  this 
ascent,  for  the  sun  was  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  cliff.  Isolated  pinnacles  of 
rock  added  to  the  sublimity  of  the  land- 
scape; and  ever  and  anon  the  panting 
asses  took  it  into  their  reckless  heads  to 
pause  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  perpendicular.  For  vegeta- 
tion, by  the  way,  we  had  clumps  of  wild 
olive  and  a  myriad  of  flowers,  among 
which  many  a  fine  orchid  lifted  its  crest. 

From  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  at 
length,  we  looked  down  upon  Solter,  as 
it  were  upon  the  bottom  of  a  basin  from 
its  rim.  We  were  on  a  plateau,  whence 
the  high  peaks  of  Majorca  all  had  their 
spring.  Ping  Mayor  was  close  at  hand  ; 
and  its  naked  limestone  crags  and  edges 
were  sufficiently  bold  to  make  one  itch  to 
try  them.  The  workmen  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  the  mountain  inaccessible; 
and  perhaps  it  is  from  this  point.  We 
gazed  all  over  the  centre  of  Majorca, 
with  its  shading  of  green  woods  and 
brown  fields  and  red  towns  among  the 
brighter  squares  of  grain  and  vineyards ; 
looking  to  Palma  and  its  ships  in  the 
south,  and  Alcudia,  the  seaport,  in  the 
north;  though  a  hot  haze  shut  in  our 
view.  For  the  next  two  hours  we  trod 
wearily  in  the  trough  of  this  shadeless 
plateau,  with  a  blazing  sun  above  us.  It 
was  a  joy  to  get  to  the  end  of  it,  where 
an  opulent  farmhouse  and  a  wood  of 
great,  old  ilex  trees  with  a  carpet  of 
anemones  at  their  feet,  and  a  pellucid 
stream,  told  of  a  new  phase  in  the  ex- 
periences of  the  day.  And  thus,  to  our 
astonishment,  we  found  ourselves  pass- 
ing out  of  the  plateau  by  a  defile  as 
sensational  as  that  by  which  we  had 
gained  it.  The  stream  was  compressed 
between  two  towering  walls  of  moun- 
tains, and  whirled  in  a  clear,  green  tor- 


rent out  of  the  plateau  into  the  inlet  of 
a  glorious  confined  glen,  the  sides  of 
which  rose  a  thousand  feet  above  it, 
thick  with  ilex  and  olive.  Half  a  dozen 
men  could  hold  it  against  an  army.  It 
is  the  Thermopylae   of  Majorca. 

Anon  we  ate  our  frugal  luncheon  by 
the  mouth  of  a  precious  fountain  in  the 
woods.  As  we  had  been  hard  at  work 
for  six  hours,  the  luckless  donkey-drivers 
fell  into  a  mood  distinctly  lachrymose. 
They  were  grieved,  also,  to  discover  that 
we  had  no  wine  in  our  haversacks  ;  an 
intentional  oversight,  for  there  is  little 
juice  of  the  grape  that  will  bear  churn- 
ing, hour  after  hour,  and  retain  its  pota- 
bleness.  However,  this  deficiency 
was  soon  remedied.  A  gendarme  and 
his  subordinate  accosted  us  with  great 
courtesy ;  and  the  corporal  bade  the  other 
speed  off  to  a  village  hid  in  the  wood. 
He  returned  in  a  sweat,  with  a  bottle  in 
his  hand,  and  the  worthy  corporal  made 
this  contribution  to  our  feast.  From 
our  nest  in  the  cool  of  the  cave,  whence 
the  spring  oozed  forth  from  the  moun- 
tain, we  looked  at  the  sunlight  on  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  and  were  glad  of  a 
contrast  which  gave  us  such  good  cause 
for  congratulation.  Now  and  then  a 
wiry  gray  hog  broke  forth  from  the 
forest  and,  at  sight  of  us,  sped  away 
again  with  a  grunt  of  alarm. 

Hence,  an  easy  and  uneventful  hour 
in  the  woods  brought  us,  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  to  the  monastery  of 
Duch,  a  place  of  great  sanctity.  Like 
Solter,  it  is  situated  in  a  sheltered  nook 
with  mountains  all  about  it.  It  is  an 
ancient  foundation,  like  that  of  Vallde- 
mosa,  and  still  much  revered  in  the 
island.  Upon  its  annual  festival  the 
Majorcans  come  hither  in  troops,  unde- 
terred by  the  hard,  steep  mountain 
tracks  which,  alone,  connect  it  with  the 
plain. 

Having  parted  with  the  asses  and 
their  owners,  we  entered  the  monastery, 
and  roamed  at  leisure  through  its  airy, 
rude  corridors,  having  a  multitude  of 
doors  with  inscriptions  over  them  like 
those  above  the  offices  of  the  various 
artistes  on  board  ship.  We  knocked  at 
the  cook's  apartment,  but  echo  alone 
replied.  It  seemed  that  we  were  to  fast 
for  once  in  a  way.  But  from  the  cook's 
door  we  went  to  others,  beating  tenta- 
tive tattoo  to  no  purpose.      Thus   jour- 
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neying-,  we  came  at  length  to  the  singing 
room  and  heard  indubitable  sounds  of 
human  voices.  The  boys  of  the  college 
(for  such  the  monastery  now  is)  were 
surfeiting  in  the  mysteries  of  scales  and 
tonic  values. 

By  and  by  we  chanced  upon  a  youth 
in  a  blouse,  who  made  himself  our  guide, 
companion  and  friend,  with  winning 
cordiality.  It  was  due  to  his  interven- 
tion that  we  were  given  a  large  room 
with  two  beds  in  two  alcoves,  upon  the 
hempen-seated  chairs  in  which  we  sat 
to  discuss  our  future  movements.  The 
monastery,  like  the  Archduke's  ' '  hos- 
pederia,"  is  willing  enough  to  entertain 
the  pilgrim  with  a  night's  lodging;  but, 
like  the  "hospederia,"  it  leaves  his 
stomach  to  attend  to  itself.  This  was  a 
contingency  we  had  not  been  led  to 
expect.  It  behooved  us  to  forage 
in  the  neighborhood — an  uncongenial 
task  when  so  much  natural  beauty  al- 
lured our  hearts.  Heaven  knows  how 
we  should  have  fared  had  not  the  excel- 
lent gendarvie,  our  acquaintance,  come 
to  our  assistance.  He,  too,  proposed 
to  sleep  in  the  monastery.  We  went  to 
the  "  store  "  hard  by,  as  they  called  it,  a 
meagre  tavern  with  two  or  three  boxes 
of  wine  and  some  fly-blown  biscuits  on  a 
shelf.  But  the  proprietor  was  a  surly 
knave,  who  thought  it  fine  to  have  a 
couple  of  strangers  at  his  mercy,  and  at 
length,  therefore, we  turned  our  backs  on 
him,  reliant  upon  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents and  the  promise  of  the  gendarme 
that  he  would  plead  with  the  collegiate 
cook  on  our  behalf. 

Contented  with  this  assurance,  we 
left  the  greensward  of  the  monastery 
and  its  avenue  of  leafy  plane  trees,  and 
dropped  down  an  inviting  gully  by  the 
side  of  a  stream.  The  noise  of  a  cas- 
cade led  us  on  until,  to  our  surprise,  we 
saw  that  we  were  on  the  confines  of  a 
new  valley  like  that  of  Duch,  but  some 
hundreds  of  feet  below  it.  The  stream 
plunged  toward  it  with  a  great  to  do, 
bordered  by  a  thicket  of  brambles  and 
other  thorny  creepers,  which  almost  de- 
fied us  to  approach  the  water.  But 
eventually  we  gained  our  end,  and  then, 
like  a  brace  of  children,  we  paddled  in 
the  water-fall,  climbing  from  one  level 
to  another  until  we  were  almost  near  its 
head.  The  air  was  close  and  enervating, 
and  before  we  could  collect  the  needful 


energy  to  put  on  our  boots  again, 
the  sun  had  set  in  stormy  splendor. 

In  company  with  a  half-dozen  other 
pilgrims,  we  attended  vespers  in  the 
chapel  as  a  preface  to  the  supper  for 
which  we  pined.  The  boys  did  not 
sing  their  best,  I  imagine,  for  a  little 
correction  had  to  be  administered  to 
them  during  the  service.  But  perhaps 
they,  like  us,  were  too  hungry  to  put 
their  hearts  into  aught  except  the 
thought  of  the  coming  meal. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  thor- 
oughly picturesque.  We  were  invited 
into  the  great,  old  kitchen  of  the  mon- 
astery, which  was  dimly  lighted  by  a 
swing  lamp  in  the  centre.  A  vast 
chimney  space  was  in  one  corner,  with 
a  fire  of  sticks  in  the  middle  and  stone 
benches  around  it,  set  square.  Here, 
while  the  final  touch  was  given  to  our 
meal,  we  sat  under  the  black  yawn  of 
the  chimney  vent,  and  took  an  inter- 
mittent share  in  the  gossip  of  the  day. 
There  were  two  soldiers,  a  brace  of 
ragamuffins  with  red  noses,  a  comely 
dame,  mother  to  one  of  the  college 
boys,  here  on  a  visit,  and  now  and  then 
one  of  the  man  cooks,  who  joined  us 
ladle  in  hand.  A  second  kitchen  opened 
out  of  the  first,  betokening  the  days 
when  Duch  was  full  of  reverend  breth- 
ren and  the  buttery  was  always 
solidly  endowed.  But  we  had  not  the 
freedom  of  this  apartment.  It  was  the 
"  sanctum  sanctorum  "  of  the  chef,  who 
had  two  important  tasks  upon  his 
shoulders — our  supper  and  that  of  the 
Father  Superior.  The  mother  of  the 
college  boy  prepared  her  meal  with  her 
own  hands.  There  was  a  row  of  little 
caldrons  set  in  earthenware  at  one  side 
of  the  room.  With  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  she  soon  made  a  lively  fire 
and  compounded  a  thin  "bouillon," 
to  which  she  added  a  quantity  of  pot 
herbs.  The  little  boy  in  blue  traveled 
to  and  fro  between  our  fire  and  the  pot, 
to  see  if  the  latter  was  doing  well. 
Other  college  boys  also  joined  us. 
They  were  exceedingly  polite  little 
fellows,  and  showed  much  interest  in 
us.  When,  at  length,  our  meal  was 
served,  it  was  they  who  waited  upon  us. 
They  did  it  for  the  pleasure  of  the  task, 
and  also,  I  judge,  from  the  prompting 
of  that  spirit  of  courtesy  which  is  so 
fine    a    trait    in   the    Spaniard.       The 
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next  morning"  we  were  ready  at  seven 
o'clock,  knapsacks  upon  our  backs, 
for  our  last  day  in  the  mountains.  We 
proposed  to  leave  with  as  little  eclat  as 
(jur  arrival  had  excited  in  the  monas- 
tery. But,  meanwhile,  the  tale  of  our 
presence  had  been  carried  to  the  Supe- 
rior, and  we  were  summoned  to  his 
apartment.  First,  however,  we  were 
given  chocolate  (the  best  in  the  island) 
and  the  customary  "ensaimada,"  riot 
in  the  kitchen  though,  but  in  the  great, 
old  refectory  of  the  establishment, 
with  divers  discolored  canvases  upon 
the  walls  and  a  coat  of  arms. 

His  Reverence  received  us  kindly, 
and  mildly  rated  us  for  not  informing 
him  of  our  presence.  But  we  were 
glad  we  had  done  no  such  thing;  else 
we  should  assuredly  have  missed  the 
kitchen  scenes  of  the  evening  before. 
After  an  irrelevant  question  or  two 
about  the  political  state  of  Europe  (a 
matter,  one  would  suppose,  of  small 
interest  to  Duch),  and  a  hearty  invita- 
tion to  indulge  in  an  appendix  to  break- 
fast, "  an  omelette  or  some  herbs,"  he 
shook  us  by  the  hand  and  gave  us  his 
blessing  ;  first,  however,  charging  an- 
other little  boy  in  blue  to  provide  us 
with  a  guide,  and  then,  himself,  took  us 


to  see  the  most  precious  site  in  the 
vicinity  of  Duch.  This  latter  proved 
to  be  a  rocky  perch  reached  by  a  clam- 
ber over  boulders  by  a  well-worn  track. 
The  child  stopped,  demurely,  when  we 
had  arrived,  crossed  himself  and,  look- 
ing firmly  at  us,  said,  ' '  Here  they 
found  the  Mother  of  God."  It  was  the 
spot  upon  which  the  Virgin  had,  in  the 
old  days,  reanimated  herself  to  the  de- 
vout eyes  of  the  monks.  ' '  Our  Lady 
of  Duch  "  is,  for  this  vision's  sake,  held 
in  much  regard  as  a  miracle  worker. 

There  is  not  very  much  to  be  said 
about  our  return  to  the  plain  of  Ma- 
jorca from  Duch.  We  followed  a  mount- 
ain trail  until  we  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  lowlands,  though  considerably  above 
them.  Then  we  descended,  having 
chosen  the  village  that  was  to  be  our 
bourne.  A  shower  or  two  wetted  us, 
while  yet  we  were  among  the  stormy 
mountain  sides,  with  here  and  there  a 
dark  pine  upon  the  arid  slopes.  But  in 
the  plain  we  were  once  more  under  a 
sub-tropical  sun.  We  toiled  on  in  the 
dusty  highway,  now  and  then  diverting 
through  an  old  olive  orchard  with  the 
stalks  of  seeding  asphodels  thick  under 
the  boughs  of  the  trees.  And  thus, 
towards  seven  o'clock,  we  reached  Inca. 
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THE  Shiraz  office  of  the  Indo- 
European  Telegraph  is  within 
the  city  walls,  but  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  staff  are 
some  distance  outside.  A  high  wall 
surrounds  the  grounds  in  which  are  sit- 
uated half  a  dozen  comfortable  brick 
buildings,  bungalow  style,  each  with  its 
fruit  and  flower  garden.  <  Looking  out 
of  my  window,  on  the  morning  after 
my  arrival,  on  the  shrubberies,  well-kept 
lawns,  bright  flower-beds  and  lawn-ten- 
nis nets,  I  could  scarcely  realize  that 
this  was  Persia;  that  I  was  not  at  home 
again  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Long  residence  in  the  East 
had  evidently  not  changed  my  host's 
ideas  as  to  the  necessity  for  European 
comforts.  The  cheerful,  sunlit  bed- 
room, with  its  convenient  furniture,  at- 
tractive wall-paper,  and  lattice  windows 
almost  hidden  by  rose  and  jasmine 
bushes,  was  a  pleasant  coup  d'oeil  after 
the  grimy,  vermin-infested  caravan- 
seri.  The  luxuries  of  a  good  night's 
rest,  a  subsequent  shave,  cold  tub  bath 
and  clean  clothes  were  that  morning 
appreciated  as  they  only  can  be  by  one 
who  has  spent  many  weary  days  in  the 
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bicycle  saddle  uncombed,  unshaven  and 
unwashed. 

They  were  pleasant  days,  too,  at  Shi- 
raz. I  wandered  about  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  through  the  quiet,  shady  gar- 
dens or  the  green  fields  of  the  plain, 
which,  from  morning  till  night,  were 
alive  with  peasantry,  clad  in  garments 
of  blue  and  white.  There  is,  probably, 
no  peasantry  in  the  world  so  ground 
down  as  the  Persian.  The  agricultural 
laborer  here,  as  in  China,  never  tries  to 
ameliorate  his  condition,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  if  he  earns  more,  more  is 
taken  away  from  him  by  the  rulers  of 
the  land.  The  general  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  bad  as  might  be  supposed.  In 
a  country  so  vast  (550,000  square  miles) 
and  so  thinly  populated  (5,000,000  in 
all),  a  small  and  sufficient  supply  of 
food  is  easily  raised,  especially  with 
such  prolific  soil  at  the  command  of  the 
poorest.  At  Shiraz  there  are  two  har- 
vests in  the  year.  The  scifi,  sown  in 
summer  and  reaped  in  autumn,  consists 
of  rice,  cotton,  Indian  corn  and  garden 
produce;  and  the  tchatoi,  sown  in  Octo- 
ber and   November,   and  reaped   from 
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May  till  July.  This  is  exclusively  wheat 
and  barley.  Here,  also,  grow  grapes, 
oranges  and  pomegranates,  for  which 
latter  Shiraz  is  famed. 

One  of  my  wheel  excursions,  after 
the  heat  of  the  day,  was  to  the  little 
cemetery  where  the  tomb  of  Hafiz,  the 
Persian  poet,  rests  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 


beneath  a  canopy  of  funereal  cypresses. 
Through  the  vista  they  enclose  can  be 
seen  the  drab-colored  city  half  a  mile 
away,  its  white  minarets  and  gilt  domes 
shining  beneath  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun. 

Hard  by  the  tomb  of  Hafiz  is  a  gar- 
den, one  of  many  of   the  kind  around 
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Shiraz.  It  is  called  the  "  Garden  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers, "  and  is  much  frequented 
in  summer  by  Shirazis  of  both  sexes. 
A  small  open  kiosk,  in  shape  something 
like  a  theatre  procenium,  stands  in  the 
centre,  its  outside  walls  completely  hid- 
den by  rose  and  jasmine  bushes.  Inside 
all  is  gold  molding,  bright  blue,  green 
and  vermilion.  A  dome  of  looking- 
glass  reflects  the  tessellated  floor.  An 
expanse  of  smooth-shaven  lawn,  marble 
tanks,  bubbling  over  with  clear  water, 
and  graveled  paths  winding  in  and  out 
of  the  trees  to  where  a  sunk  fence  di- 
vides the  garden  from  a  piece  of  ground 
two  or  three  acres  in  extent — a  perfect 
jungle  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Here,  from  4  p.  m.  till  long  after  sun- 
set, you  may  see  the  Shirazi  taking  his 
rest  undisturbed,  save  for  the  ripple  of 
running  water,  the  sighing  of  the  breeze 
through  the  branches,  and  croon  of  the 
pigeons  overhead.     Now  and  again  the 


tinkle  of  caravan-bells  breaks  in  upon 
his  meditations,  or  the  click-click  of  the 
attendant's  sandals  as  he  crosses  the 
tiled  floor  with  sherbet,  tea,  or  kalyan ; 
but  the  interruption  is  brief.  A  few 
moments,  and  silence  and  rest  are  again 
supreme.  It  is  the  acme  of  dolce  far 
nientc. 

From  here  my  way  homeward  lay  past 
the  city  gates.  As  I  approached  them 
one  evening  in  the  growing  twilight,  I 
suddenly  observed  a  female  form  ap- 
proaching whose  grace  of  movement 
attracted  my  attention.  The  dark  blue 
silk  veil,  which  covered  her  from  head 
to  foot,  nestled  and  swayed  as  she  stead- 
ily advanced.  The  nearer  she  came  the 
stronger  grew  my  curiosity.  In  the  full 
consciousness  of  her  youth  and  beauty — 
for  the  former  I  had  quite  made  up  my 
mind  she  possessed — she  advanced  to- 
ward me,  keeping  the  very  centre  of  the 
narrow  road.     I  felt  that  I  positively 
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grew  pale  with  anxiety  as  the  veiled 
face  came  level  with  my  handle  bars. 
Was  I  fated  to  see  only  that  provoking 
bit  of  white  gauze  ?  or  was  I  to  be 
dazzled  with  the  beauty  it  so  jealously 
guarded  ?  My  suspense  was  only  mo- 
mentary, for  the  strange  whirring  of  the 
wheel  reached  her  ear  and  caused  her 
to  stop  with  a  start.  A  row  of  rosy- 
tipped  fingers  clutched  the  white  gauze 
veil  and,  for  one  instant,  revealed  a  pic- 
ture I  shall  never  forget.  The  complex- 
ion was  exquisitely  fair.  No  wanton 
ray  of  old  Sol  had  ever  kissed  that 
bloodless  cheek,  which  seemed  as  if  it 
had  never  known  the  crimson  of  a 
blush.  No  ornament  was  needed  to 
add  to  nature's  rich  endowment;  but  a 
momentary  glitter  revealed  a  few  gold 
coins  "wreathed  in  the  dark  midnight 
of  her  hair."  Her  large  and  fawn-like 
eyes,  for  one  instant,  flashed  forth  a  look 
which  was,  perhaps,  more  of  wonder- 
ment than  alarm,  for  at  that  very  mo- 
ment the  folds  of  her  veil  were  sweeping 
against  the  "marvelous  durishca"  and 
its  agitated  rider. 

Shiraz  has  been  called  the  ' '  Paris 
of  Persia,"  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the 
cheerful,  sociable  character  of  its  people 
as  compared  with  other  Persian  cities; 
and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  beauty 
and  coquetry  of  its  women. 

Not  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
tomb  of  Hafiz,  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  is  a  deep  well,  so  deep  that 
no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  sound- 
ing it.  The  origin  of  the  chasm  is  un- 
known, but  the  most  ignorant  inhabi- 
tant of  Shiraz  knows  the  use  to  which 
it  has  been  put  from  time  immemorial. 
It  is  the  grave  of  adulterous  women. 

An  execution  took  place  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  but  there  have  been  none 
since.  Proved  guilty  of  infidelity,  the 
wretched  woman,  dressed  in  a  long 
white  gown,  with  shaven  head  and 
bared  features,  was  placed  on  a  donkey, 
her  face  to  the  tail.  In  front  of  the 
cortege  marched  the  executioner,  mu- 
sicians, dancers,  and  abandoned  women 
of  the  town.  Arrived  at  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  the  victim,  half  dead 
with  fright,  was  lifted  off  and  carried 
to  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  "There  is 
but  one  God,  and  Mahommed  is  His 
Prophet,"  cried  a  mullah,  while  the  red- 
robed  executioner  sent  the  unconscious 


wretch  toppling  over  the  brink.  But 
fifteen  years  of  social  laxity  have  long 
since  robbed  this  Well  of  Death  of  its 
terrors,  and  the  gay,  intrigue-loving 
ladies  are  threatened  with  it  only  in 
jest.  Truly,  the  world  does  move — 
even  in  Persia. 

I  left  Shiraz  with  regret.  Apart  from 
the  interest  attached  to  the  place,  I 
have  never  received  a  more  hospitable 
welcome  than  from  the  little  band  of 
Englishmen  who  work  the  wires  of  the 
Indo  -  European  Telegraph.  On  the 
morning  of  my  departure  a  mounted 
Persian  servant  was  commissioned  to 
clear  a  way  for  me  as  we  charged  down 
through  the  astonished  rabble.  ' '  Hab- 
ardar !  rahbideJi !"  (Look  out!  get  out 
of  the  way !)  he  shouted,  with  an  author- 
itative ail",  as  though  he  were  leading 
the  vanguard  of  the  "  King  of  Kings" 
himself.  Whenever  his  commands  were 
not  immediately  complied  with  he 
would  give  vent  to  a  wordy  chastise- 
ment in  such  expressions  as:  "Your 
fathers'  graves  are  defiled  !"  "Your 
mothers  are  burnt!  "  and  many  others, 
suggestive  of  a  more  tropical  locality 
than  even  that  which  we  were  now 
traversing. 

From  the  Ispahan  Gate  we  entered 
a  broad,  straight  avenue  about  a  mile 
long,  bounded  on  either  side  by  gardens 
filled  with  cypresses,  pomegranate  trees 
and  roses.  Here  my  vainglorious  guide 
left  me,  and  after  a  short  ascent  I  stood 
alone  in  a  narrow  opening  in  the  range 
of  hills  that  bounded  the  Shiraz  plain. 
Here  I  gazed  for  the  last  time  over 

The  gardens  of  pleasure  where  reddens  the  rose, 
And  the  scent  of  the  cedar  is  faint  on  the  air. 

Shiraz    thenceforth    became    only    a 
reminiscence,  though  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest. 
There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemir's  stream, 

And  a  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day 
long : 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  like  a  sweet 
dream 

To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  birds'  song. 
That  bower  and  its  music  I  never  forget  ; 

But  oft  when  alone,  in  the  bloom  of  the  year, 
I  think — is  the  nightingale  singing  there  yet? 

Are  the  roses  still  bright  by  the  calm  Bendemir? 

It  was  not  without  some  secret  ex- 
pectations of  a  pleasing  nature  that  I 
thought  of  these  queries,  as,  after 
turning  from  the  plain  of  Shiraz,  I  rode 
northward    toward   the    valley   of    the 
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stream  thus  immortalized.  I  can  an- 
swer them  now  with  a  positive  "No," 
and  honestly  affirm  my  belief  that 
neither  roses  nor  nightingales  have 
enlivened  its  banks  for  many  centuries : 
possibly  never  since  the  far  -  famed 
beauties  of  Persepolis  came  out  to  enjoy 
their  perfumes  and  song.  As  I  dis- 
robed and  waded  through  its  sluggish 
waters,  with  my  bicycle  over  my  should- 
ers, I  could  thinic  only  of  the  fair 
Shirazee  who  wooed  here  the  ever- 
faithful  Azeem.  The  stream,  twenty 
yards  broad,  had  worn  a  tolerably  deep 
bed  through  the  stony,  arid  plain.  The 
"bower  of  roses"  had  vanished,  and, 
where  these  were  once  bright  by  the 
calm  Bendemir,  I  saw  only  green  rushes 
and  sedgy  pools. 

The  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  situated  in 
the  plain  of  Merdasht,  over  which  I 
was  now  wheeling,  and  are  about  fifty 
miles  northeast  of  Shiraz,  and  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  main  road.  I,  of 
course,  paid  a  visit  to  the  spot  where 
once  stood  the  capital  of  the  Persian 
Empire.  From  Kawamobod  the  next 
morning  I  crossed  the  famous  plain  of 
Pasargadae,  whose  girdle  of  hills  once 
formed  a  natural  bulwark  around  the 
capital  of  the  great  Cyrus.  The  road 
thence  was  wild  and  picturesque,  lead- 
ing through  a  narrow  gorge,  on  either 
side  of  which  were  precipitous  cliffs  of 
rock  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high. 
A  broad,  swift  torrent  here  dashes 
through  the  narrow  valley.  In  places  the 
pathway,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  is 
barely  three  feet  wide,  without  guard  or 
hand  rail.  Until  now  I  had  been  singu- 
larly fortunate  as  regards  accidents,  or 
rather  evil  results  from  them.  At  this 
point,  however,  luck  deserted  me.  I 
was  walking  stealthily  along,  trundling 
the  bicycle  by  my  side,  when  my  foot 
accidentally  slipped,  and  in  my  efforts 
to  keep  from  falling  over  the  precipice, 
I  stepped  on  a  loose  stone,  twisting  my 
foot  and  wrenching  my  ankle.  At  first 
I  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  slight 
pains,  but  when  I  reached  the  station 
of  Mourghab  these  had  become  excruci- 
ating. There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
lay  up  here  in  the  post-house  for  re- 
pairs. It  was  perhaps  the  dirtiest  post- 
house  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Bushire; 
but  moving  on  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances  was   out    of    the   question. 


Carpets  were  spread  on  the  dirty 
earthen  floor  and  hot  water  brought 
from  a  neighboring  house  of  the  village, 
while  my  small  medicine  supply  was 
brought  into  requisition.  For  several 
hours  I  bathed  the  swollen  ankle  with 
hot  water  and  liniment,  surrounded  by 
a  ring  of  admiring  natives.  But  my 
efforts  were  in  vain,  for  on  the  following 
morning  the  pain  was  as  severe,  the 
leg  as  swollen  as  ever.  Another  miser- 
able day  broke,  and  found  me  still 
helpless.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  realized 
before  hoAV  slowly  time  can  pass,  for  I 
had  nothing  to  do  from  sunrise  til! 
sunset,  but  laid  prone  on  my  back 
staring  up  at  the  cobwebby,  smoke- 
blackened  rafters,  while  the  shadows 
shortened  and  lengthened  in  the  bright 
sunlit  yard,  the  monotonous  silence 
broken  only  by  the  clucking  of  poultry, 
the  occasional  stamp  or  snort  of  a  horse 
in  the  stable  below,  or  the  deep  regular 
snores  of  some  native  traveler  in  an 
adjoining  apartment.  Most  Persians 
seem  to  have  complete  command  over 
sleep.  As  we  should  say,  "I'm  going 
for  a  walk,"  they  say,  "I'm  off  to 
sleep;"  and  off  they  go  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  Now  and  again  a  rat 
would  crawl  out,  and,  emboldened  by 
the  stillness,  creep  close  up  to  me,  dart- 
ing back  into  its  hole  with  a  jump  and 
a  squeal  as  I  waved  it  off  with  hand 
or  foot.  My  visitors  from  the  village 
did  not  return  the  third  day,  which  was 
something  to  be  thankful  for. 

Patience  was  at  last  rewarded,  for  the 
next  day  I  was  able  to  stand,  and  on 
the  following  morning  I  was  again 
pedalling  along,  though,  at  a  somewhat 
slower  pace.  My  route  during  the 
morning  led  down  to  Dehbeed,  the  "vil- 
lage of  willows."  Although  there  were 
no  willows  that  I  could  see,  yet  the 
genuine  green  turf  that  lined  the  nu- 
merous rills  and  streams  was  decidedly 
more  grateful.  A  gradual  ascent 
brought  me  to  the  summit  of  a  pass 
almost  8,000  feet  high  where  snow  was 
still  lying  in  large,  deep  patches.  Then 
down  again  past  villages  nestling  in 
groves  of  mulberry  trees  past  more 
vineyards,  maize,  and  barle)^  and  peas- 
ants in  picturesque  garments  of  blue 
and  white,  working  m  the  fields  Their 
implements  were  extremely  rude  and 
primitive. 
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HE  front  rooms  of  the  old 
Hamilton  house  were 
■unoccupied.  Little  by 
little  its  owners  had 
withdrawn  into  the  rear 
apartments  because  they 
were  smaller,  more  re- 
tired, and  altogether 
more  in  keeping  with 
their  fallen  fortunes. 

The  front  yard  was  a 
wilderness  of  shrubs  and 
vines  and  evergreens, 
with  here  and  there  a  lofty  oak  or  pop- 
lar. The  broad  avenue  extending  from 
the  arched  front  gate  to  the  porch  was 
overgrown  with  grass.  A  less  preten- 
tious side  entrance  was  in  common  use. 
In  the  autumn,  leaves  whirled  about 
the  yard  and  drifted  into  the  porch  and 
some  of  them  found  their  way  into  the 
hall  through  the  broken  transom  or  the 
narrow  windows  on  either  side  of  the 
door. 

Officers  in  both  armies  had  made 
their  headquarters  there  at  different 
periods  of  the  civil  strife,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Eunice  Hamilton  had  smiled  on 
all.  Hearts  were  hearts,  she  reasoned, 
whether  they  beat  under  gray  coats  or 
blue,  and  to  play  with  them  was 
beauty's  prerogative. 

She  was  the  youngest  of  three  sisters 
— daughters  of  old  Major  Hamilton, 
who  was  killed  at  Shiloh.  Martha,  the 
•eldest,  had  married  her  cousin,  Thomas 
Hamilton,  who  went  gallantly  through 
the  whole  war,  only  to  be  fatally 
wounded  in  the  last  battle. 

To  marry  kinsmen  had  been  one  of 
the  customs  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  great 
was  the  surprise  and  grief  when  Eunice 
departed  from  the  traditions  of  her 
family,  married  a  Union  Colonel,  and 
went  north  with  him  while  the  house 
was  still  echoing  the  wails  of  her 
widowed  sister. 

No  good  could  come  of  such  a  marri- 
age, everyone  said,  and  the  prophesy 
seemed  verified  when  the  young  wife 
returned  within  a  year,  shut  herself  up 
in  the  gloomiest  rooms  and  refused  to 
speak  of  the  interval  since  she  left  the 
house  a  bride. 


Susan,  the  second  sister,  remained  a 
spinster,  and  on  her  fell  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  poverty-stricken  abode. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hamilton  was  a  confirmed 
invalid,  and  her  daughter,  Agnes,  had 
grown  up  almost  without  a  mother's 
care. 

Though  born  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  sorrow,  the  girl  had  inherited  a 
sunny  temperament  which  often  seemed 
out  of  place  among  her  surroundings. 
Her  aunt  Susan  had  tried  to  educate 
her,  and  she  had  gone  to  school  in  the 
city  for  a  year  or  two,  but  most  of  her 
knowledge  had  been  gleaned  from 
nature  and  her  grandfather's  old  vellum- 
bound  books.  She  was  seldom  un- 
happy, and  Miss  Susan  was  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  shower  of  tears  with 
which  she  met  her,  one  October  after- 
noon, coming  out  of  the  gloomy  library. 

"  I'm  so  tired  of  it,"  she  sobbed. 

"  Tired  of  what,  dear  .?  The  book  ?  " 
her  aunt  inquired,  seeing  that  she  held 
in  her  hand  a  volume  of  Walter  Scott. 

"  O,  no,  no!  Tired  of  the  loneliness 
and  of  never  seeing  anybody." 

Miss  Susan  had  been  dreading  this, 
but  it  had  come  sooner  than  she  ex- 
pected. 

"You  are  tired  of  the  house,"  she 
said,  after  a  while.  ' '  Look,  dear,  how 
the  sun  is  shining  on  the  leaves  !  And 
isn't  this  the  month  for  wild  asters  to 
bloom  ?  Take  Beauregard  and  gather 
a  great  basket  full  of  them." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  natural  for  the  child 
to  feel  as  we  do,"  she  said  to  her  sisters 
an  hour  later.  ' '  She  is  seventeen  now, 
and  ought  to  have  different  associations. 
I've  been  thinking  for  some  time  that 
we  ought  to  renew  our  social  feitercourse 
with  the  world." 

Eunice's  lip  curled.  "  An  easy  thing 
to  saj,"  she  ejaculated  without  raising 
her  eyes. 

"On  a  limited  scale,  of  course,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Susan.  ' '  I  was  thinking 
just  now  of  cousin  Raphael  Calhoun.  I 
have  never  answered  his  last  letter. 
That  was  ten  years  ago. 

"  Cousin  Raphael  has  children,  or  had, 
when  I  visited  his  house  during  the  war. 
There  were   young  Raphael    and  little 
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Judith,  they  must  be  grown  now.  I 
ought  to  answer  that  letter  and  tell  him 
about  Agnes.  I'm  sure  he  would  write 
her  to  visit  them  in  Savannah." 

It  was  obvious  at  supper  that  the 
wild  asters  had  not  elevated  Agnes' 
spirits  very  considerably.  She  had  no 
appetite,  and  answered  Miss  Susan's 
cheery  little  questions  in  monosyllables. 
Her  aunt  Eunice  watched  her  furtively 
across  the  table. 

"You  needn't  stay  to  help  with  the 
dishes,  dear,"  Miss  Susan  said,  when 
the  meal  was  finished,  "  and  I'll  sit  with 
your  mother  until  bed-time.  Go  right 
to  sleep,  that  will  do  you  more  good 
than  anything  else.  And  listen,  vSweet, " 
she  whispered,  as  the  girl  kissed  her 
good  night,  "there  are  better  times 
coming  for  you.  Trust  an  old  maid  to 
manage  that." 

Eunice  Hamilton's  rooms  were  not 
connected  with  those  occupied  by  her 
sisters  and  niece.  She  had  chosen  to 
live  apart  from  them. 

As  Agnes  ascended  the  dark  stair- 
case, she  saw  the  cold,  immovable  face 
of  her  aunt  Eunice. 

"I  was  waiting  for  you,"  she  said; 
"come  with  me." 

Agnes  followed  her.  The  room  they 
entered  was  small  and  meagrely  fur- 
nished. A  bed,  a  chair  and  a  table  were 
grouped  on  one  side ;  on  the  other  was 
a  little  altar,  with  a  taper  burning  be- 
fore a  crucifix. 

"How  peaceful  it  looks,"  sighed 
Agnes,  with  a  remorseful  memory  of 
her  recent  yearnings  for  the  world 
and  the  things  thereof.  ' '  You  are 
good  to  bring  me  here  to-night,  Aunt 
Eunice." 

"  I  have  brought  you  here  to  hear  a 
story  that  has  little  good  in  it,"  replied 
her  aunt.      ' '  Sit  down  and  listen : 

"They  tfell  me  you  are  seventeen. 
At  that  age,  Agnes,  I  was  not  an  in- 
nocent child  like  you.  I  was  a  willful, 
selfish  woman.  My  mother  w^as  dead 
and  my  father  had  suffered  me  to  grow 
up  without  restraint.  I  have  seen  you 
reared  in  poverty  and  privation,  and 
while  I  have  deplored  it,  I  have  thought 
how  much  better  it  was  than  the  limit- 
less indulgence  of  iny  girlhood.  The 
war  broke  out,  and  father  went  into  the 
army,  leaving  his  three  daughters  at 
home   under   the  guardianship  of  rela- 


tives whose  authority  I  defied.  Then 
the  soldiers  came.  First  our  own, 
gallant  fellows  with  high  hopes,  in 
those  early  days.  They  praised  my 
beauty,  and  some  of  them  swore  they 
would  die  for  me,  and  one  of  them  did. 
God  forgive  me !  I  didn't  know  then 
what  suffering  was,  and  I  have  borne 
my  punishment." 

She  was  pacing  the  floor  with  slow, 
regular  steps.  Her  voice  was  low  and 
calm. 

"When  they  went  away — went  to 
battle — I  cared  little,  for  the  others 
came,  and  their  homage  pleased  me 
quite  as  well,  for  a  while,  and  then  I 
grew  weary  of  it;  because " 

She  paused  in  front  of  the  crucifix, 
and  Agnes  waited  in  silent  wonder. 
The  story  was  new  to  her. 

"There  was  one  among  them,  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  whose  lightest 
word  was  more  to  me  than  the  im- 
passioned vows  of  all  other  men,  and 
he  held  coldly  aloof  froin  me,  though 
he  treated  the  interests  of  my  family 
with  marked  consideration.  It  is  due 
to  him  that  this  stately  forest  still 
stands  about  our  ruined  house,  while 
all  the  surrounding  country  is  destitute 
of  trees.  After  a  while,  he,  too,  went 
away,  and  then  for  the  first  time  I 
knew  war  was  terrible.  I  had  loved 
my  father  and  had  wept  for  him,  but 
the  simple  thought  that  this  man  could 
be  killed  filled  me  with  such  anguish  as 
I  had  never  dreamed  of. 

"  It  was  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and 
desolation  and  despair  were  everywhere, 
but  when  he  came  again,  I  forgot  it  all 
in  my  own  happiness. 

"  He  had  loved  me  from  the  first,  he 
said,  but  there  had  been  barriers  in  the 
way  and  he  could  not  speak.  He  had 
been  married,  and  his  wife,  though 
dead  to  him,  was  still  accounted  living. 
She  had  been  in  an  asylum,  hopelessly 
insane,  for  more  than  three  years.  The 
laws  of  his  State  would  have  given  him 
a  divorce,  but  he  had  never  asked  it. 
And  now  news  had  come  that  death  had 
released  them  both. 

' '  We  were  married.  I  turned  from 
my  own  people,  from  the  graves  of  the 
dead  and  the  sorrows  of  the  living,  and 
went  with  him. 

"We  journeyed  slowly,  visiting  many 
places,  and  stopping  for  weeks  together 
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in  gay,  triumphant  northern  cities.  All 
their  rejoicing  seemed  like  apart  of  my 
own. 

"At  last  we  arrived  at  his  home. 
He  had  held  no  communication  with 
his  relatives  since  our  marriage,  wish- 
ing to  surprise  them,  and,  at  his  re- 
quest, a  servant  admitted  us  un- 
announced into  the  room  where  the 
family  were  assembled. 

"  They  crowded  about  him  with  joy- 
ous cries  of  welcome,  but  all  gave  place 
to  one — a  woman — who  clung  about  his 
neck,  and  laughed  and  wept,  and  called 
him  her  husband,  and  bade  him  see  how 
much  like  him  their  child  had  grown. 

' '  I  thought  he  would  tell  me  it  was 
all  false,  but  he  did  not  speak;  and 
when  I  saw  him  standing  there  between 
us,  trembling  and  cowering,  all  my  mad 
idolatry  was  turned  to  hatred — unrea- 
soning, unrelenting  hatred.  I  denounced 
him  with  the  tongue  of  a  fury,  de- 
nounced his  kindred,  and  the  people  of 
the  North.  I  tore  his  false  marriage 
ring  from  my  finger  and  hurled  it  at 
him,  and  with  it  a  curse  on  him  and  on 
his  child. 

"  I  have  but  a  confused  remembrance 
of  what  followed.  I  know  I  left  the 
house,  and  went  on,  and  on,  and  on, 
trying  only  to  get  away  frora  the  pain 
of  living.  And  yet  the  thought  of  self- 
destruction  never  came  to  me.  Father 
Xavier  says  a  merciful  God  kept  it  away. 
I  don't  know." 

Again  she  stopped  before  the  crucifix, 
but  her  voice  was  unshaken,  though 
Agnes  was  weeping  convulsively. 

"  Rest  came  at  last — the  rest  of  un- 
consciousness; and  after  that,  a  slow 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  physical  pain, 
and  a  face  bending  over  me  that  I  had 
seen  somewhere.  The  pain  grew 
stronger,  but  the  face  went  away  and  a 
sister  of  charity  came.  Weeks  after, 
when  the  life  I  longed  to  lose  was  be- 
yond danger  of  death,  the  sister  told  me 
how  that  his  wife  had  followed  me  and 
nursed  me  through  my  unconsciousness. 
She  ended  by  saying,  '  She  is  here 
now,  and  begs  to  speak  to  you  if  you 
can  bear  it. '  As  if  anything  could  hurt 
me  then ! 

' '  I  saw  her,  and  she  explained  every- 
thing so  far  as  it  could  be  explained. 
She  had  been  in  the  asylum  three  years, 
and  her  malady  had  become  so  acute 


that  the  doctors  had  said  her  death  was 
only  a  question  of  hours.  Her  friends, 
having  at  that  time  a  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  her  husband,  far  away  in 
the  South,  had  written  to  say  long  be- 
fore, in  effect,  that  she  was  already  not 
only  figuratively,  but  actually  dead.  It 
was  not  natural,  she  said,  that  he  should 
grieve,  for  her  insanity  had  been  pro- 
nounced incurable  before  he  went  to 
the  war.      She  was  dead  to  him. 

"She  forgave  him,  forgave  the  man 
who  could  think  her  dead  under  such 
painful  circumstances  without  a  tear, 
and  could  take  to  his  heart  another 
woman.  She  reproached  only  herself, 
who  had  come  back  so  .suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  with  sound  mind  and  body 
to  a  world  in  which,  plainly,  she  had 
forfeited  her  place.  She  would  release 
him — there  was  a  way,  and  he  could  re- 
pair my  wrong  by  a  lawful  marriage. 

"I  rejected  the  proposition  with 
scorn  and  asked  only  to  be  left  alone, 
never  again  to  hear  of  the  man  who,  on 
such  a  chance,  had  risked  my  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare." 

She  bowed  her  head  before  the  cruci- 
fix, and  Agnes,  emboldened  by  sym- 
pathy, stole  to  her  side  and  put  her 
arms  around  her. 

"  No  more  to-night,  dear  aunt;  an- 
other time?"  she  sobbed. 

"  To-night,  Agnes,  for  the  first  and 
last  time.  You  wonder  why  I  tell  it 
now.     I  am  coming  to  that,  soon." 

She  suffered  herself  to  be  led  to  a 
chair,  and  Agnes,  kneeling  beside  her, 
listened  while  she  hurried  on  to  the 
conclusion  of  her  story. 

"  I  remained  at  the  hospital,  a  Cath- 
olic institution,  until  my  child  was 
born — dead,  thank  God — and  after  that 
a  wish  to  come  back  here  possessed  me. 
Why  should  I  keep  away?  My  right 
here  was  as  good  as  my  sisters' ;  the 
house  was  large,  and  we  could  live 
apart. 

"  I  returned,  and  six  years  went  by 
without  event.  Then  a  letter  came. 
It  was  from  her.  He  was  dead,  and, 
dying,  had  prayed  me  to  forgive  him, 
and  to  accept  from  him,  dead,  what  he 
dared  not  offer  while  living — the  means 
of  restoring  the  old  place  here  to  w'hat 
it  was  before  he  knew  it.  As  if  money 
could  restore  the  past ! 

"  I  made  no  answer  to  her  letter,  and 
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heard  no  more  until  very  lately,  when 
news  came  that  she,  too,  was  dead. 
The  money,  with  accumulated  interest, 
remains  for  me  to  command.  She  had 
thought  I  might  take  it  when  I  knew 
they  both  were  gone.  Why  are  you 
crying,  Agnes  ? " 

"  I  was  thinking  how  he  must  have 
suffered." 

"He?" 

"  Yes.  He  made  you  both  unhappy 
without  meaning  harm  to  either.  O, 
Aunt  Eunice,  you  have  not  withheld 
your  forgiveness  all  these  years  ?  She 
forgave  at  first.  Are  you  less  generous 
now  ?" 

"  Is  there  no  rest,  no  heaven,  with- 
out that  ?  Are  not  pain  and  penance 
and  wretchedness  enough?" 

For  the  first  time  her  voice  was 
shaken.  She  composed  it  by  a  visible 
effort,  and  went  on  in  her  usual  unim- 
passioned  tones. 

' '  We  will  talk  no  more  of  me  and 
what  I  feel  or  have  felt.  It  is  of  you  I 
wish  to  speak.  You  are  young,  Agnes, 
and  life  is  all  before  you.  Will  you 
take  this  money?  With  it  you  can  pro- 
cure, for  your  mother,  comforts,  luxu- 
ries, possibly  health.  You  can  go  abroad 
and  leave  poverty  and  monotony  be- 
hind you." 

The  prospect  was  dazzling.  Agnes 
dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak  for  sev- 
eral moments. 

"You  do  well  to  reflect,"  said  her 
aunt,  noticing  the  pause. 

' '  This  man, "  said  Agnes,  .slowly,  ' '  he 
was  my  father's  foeman? " 

"  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Northern 
army.  Your  father  died  fighting  for 
the  South." 

"I  cannot  touch  the  money,"  said 
Agnes,  firmly.  "  There  is  no  bitter- 
ness in  my  refusal.  I  only  feel  that  to 
accept  the  money  would  be  to  dishonor 
my  father,"  replied  Agnes,  quickly. 

"  This  is  your  decision?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  we  will  never  speak  of  the 
matter  again.  Do  not  let  my  story 
weigh  upon  you,  but  when  you  think  of 
me  in  the  future,  let  it  explain  what 
would  otherwise  be  mysterious.  Good- 
night, Agnes." 

It  seemed  to  Agnes  that  this  revela- 
tion must  mark  an  epoch  in  her  life; 
but  the  days  that  followed  were  like  the 


days  that  had  gone  before.  Her  mother 
was  as  nervously  fretful,  her  Aunt  Susan 
as  much  absorbed  in  petty  trials  and 
vexations,  her  Aunt  Eunice  as  icily  un- 
approachable. Worse  than  all,  her 
books  lost  interest.  Having  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  history  so 
tragic,  made  the  most  thrilling  events 
recorded  by  her  favorite  authors  seem 
far  away  and  unreal. 

Happily  there  was  nothing  morbid  in 
her  temperament,  and  her  close  friend- 
ship with  nature  remained  undisturbed. 
She  spent  many  of  the  brilliant  autumn 
days  out  of  doors,  attended  by  Beaure- 
gard, a  negro  lad  so  small  and  black 
and  elfish  that  she  called  him  her 
"  goblin  page." 

Beauregard's  office  in  the  Hamilton 
establishment  would  have  been  a  sine- 
cure, had  the  emolument  been  forth- 
coming. To  attend  Agnes  in  her 
rambles  and  drive  the  old  brindled  cow 
home  in  the  evenings  were  his  sole 
duties. 

Several  times  of  late,  however,  Beau- 
regard had  been  called  upon  to  go  as 
far  as  the  post-office.  Evidently  Miss 
Susan  was  expecting  something  to  come 
of  these  journeys.  Agnes  ventured  to 
inquire  about  them  one  day,  and  Miss 
Susan  confided  to  her  that  she  had  re- 
opened a  correspondence  with  Cousin 
Raphael  Calhoun,  and  had  reason  to 
think  that  his  son,  young  Raphael,  was 
coming  soon  to  make  them  a  visit.  She 
had  been  looking  for  a  letter  to  that  ef- 
fect for  some  time,  but  had  now  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  young  Raphael 
intended  to  surprise  them  by  coming 
unheralded. 

Agnes  smiled,  and  patted  Miss  Su- 
san's soft  brown  hair,  which  had  always 
been  her  chief  beauty.  "  I'm  inclined 
to  think  he  will  be  the  surprised  party 
when  he  sees  us." 

"  Maybe  I'll  meet  him  in  the  woods," 
said  Agnes.  "  How  shall  I  know  him  ? 
Has  he  light  hair  or  dark  ?  Brown 
eyes  or  blue  ?  " 

"I'll  not  tell  you  because  5^ou  are 
laughing  at  me,  and  there's  Beauregard 
waiting  with  his  basket,  so  be  off  with 
your  incredulity,  and  if  he  comes  while 
you  are  gone,  I'll  tell  him  what  a 
naughty  child  you  are. " 

Agnes  was  more  at  home  under  the 
stately    trees    than   in   the   dismantled 
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house  of  her  ancestors.  From  her 
infaney  she  had  been  a  child  of 
the  forest.  The  mighty  tulip  trees 
shook  down  their  honeyed  blossoms 
for  her  in  the  early  spring,  and 
spread  a  carpet  of  golden  leaves  in 
the  autumn.  The  beeches  embowered 
her  with  their  low  hanging  boughs, 
and  the  venerable  oaks  looked  benignly 
on  her  as  she  sailed  their  empty  acorn 
cups  on  the  little  stream  that  watered 
their  roots.  They  were  in  all  the  glory 
of  their  autumn  coloring  that  late 
October  afternoon,  with  a  cloudless  sun 
pouring  his  generous  radiance  athwart 
them,  and  her  heart  swelled  with  a 
sense  of  their  beauty  and  grandeur. 
She  wondered  how  discontent  could 
have  found  a  dwelling  place  there. 

"  I'm  different  from  other  girls,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  I've  lived  in  the 
woods,  and  my  '  fate '  is  more  likely  to 
come  to  me  out  here  under  the  trees. 
This  is  Halloween.  Sunlight  is  bet- 
ter than  candle-light  any  time;  the 
water  is  a  beautiful  mirror, — and,  why, 
here  is  an  apple  in  my  pocket !  " 

She  drew  nearer  the  stream,  kneeled 
down  and  looked  earnestly  into  the 
water.  Trees  and  vines  lay  mirrored 
in  its  depths,  and  from  the  yellow  fo- 
liage of  an  inverted  hickory  the  elfish 
face  of  Beauregard  grinned  up  at  her. 
She  dashed  the  apple  at  the  reflection, 
startling  the  woodland  echoes  with  her 
merry  laughter,  and  sprang  lightly,  to 
her  feet,  just  in  time  to  confront — not  an 
apparition,  but  a  real  presence  coming 
toward  her  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
stream. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  pres- 
ence, taking  off  his  hat,  ' '  but  I  have 
lost  my  way  in  this  primitive  forest. 
Will  you  kindly  direct  me  to  the  road?  " 

"  Certainly,"  Agnes  answered.  "Just 
follow  the  stream  until  you  come  to  a 
log  l3ang  across  it.  Cross  over  there 
and  take  the  footpath—" 

"Leaves  done  kivered  up  de  parf," 
interrupted  Beauregard  from  the  tree- 
top. 

"  So  they  have.  Let's  see  ;  I  might 
send  Beauregard  with  you,  or,  if  you 
are  not  in  a  hurry,  we  are  both  going 
directly,  when  the  basket  is  filled,"  said 
Agnes  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 

The  traveler,  a  young  man  some 
three  or  four  years  older  than  herself, 


declared  he  was  in  no  hurry,  and  asked 
if  he  might  come  over  and  help  fill  the 
basket.  Agnes  replied  that  he  might, 
only  it  would  probably  be  filled  before 
he  could  find  the  crossing  and  return. 

A  crossing,  however,  was  easily 
found,  for  the  athletic  young  fellow 
came  over  at  a  boimd  which  elicited 
a  cry  of  admiration  from  Beauregard. 

"  What  a  magnificent  forest  this  is!  " 
he  said,  looking  round  him.  "  I  won- 
der if  the  forest  of  Arden  was  as  beau- 
tiful." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Agnes,  "Or  the 
banished  duke  would  never  have  left  it 
to  return  to  court." 

He  had  put  the  question  to  himself, 
not  expecting  an  opinion  irom  this  rus- 
tic maiden  in  antiquated  gown  and  sun- 
bonnet 

He  observed  her  more  closely  now, 
and  asked,  "Do  you  live  far  from 
here? " 

"Very  near,"  she  answered.  "You 
can  see  the  house  when  all  the  leaves 
are  off  the  trees,  but  the  windings  of 
the  path  among  the  shrubs  and  vines 
make  the  walk  rather  long." 

Beauregard  had  come  down  from  the 
tree,  and  the  basket  was  soon  filled. 
There  was  nothing  to  detain  them 
further  and  they  started  on  their  walk, 
Agnes  leading  the  way  with  quiet 
dignity. 

An  older  man  might  have  regarded 
her  curiously  as  an  unusual  type; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  one-and- 
twenty  to  be  critical,  and  he  was  only 
serenely  conscious  of  her  grace  and 
loveliness. 

Agnes  was  about  to  say  good  even- 
ing to  the  young  man  who  was  now  her 
sole  escort,  when  he  remarked: 

"  I  am  relieved  of  one  difficulty  only 
to  find  myself  in  another.  I  wonder  if 
you  could  tell  me  which  end  of  this  road 
will  take  me  to  a  place  known  as  the 
old  Hamilton  House?" 

Her  face  was  eloquent  with  surprise. 

"Why,  that  is  our  house,"  she  said. 
"I  am  Agnes  Hamilton,  and  you — O, 
you  are  Cousin  Raphael,  and  I'm  so 
glad  you  have  come !  " 

He  smiled  involuntarily  at  her  sudden 
change  of  demeanor. 

"Never  before,"  he  said,  "have  I 
been  tempted  to  abjure  a  part  of  my 
name,  but,  unhappily,  I  was  not  Christ- 
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ened  Raphael.  Then,  suddenly  remem- 
bering himself,  he  flushed  painfully, 
and  said,  baring  his  head  before  her: 

"  Miss  Hamilton,  you  have  accorded 
me  a  favor  which  might  have  been 
withheld  had  you  known  what  my  name 
really  is,  and  one  which  I  certainly 
should  not  have  asked  had  I  known 
yours.      I  am  Walter  Hillyard." 

She  shook  her  head  slowly. 

"I  have  never  heard  of  you,"  she 
said. 

' '  Then  there  must  be  more  than  one 
family  of  Hamiltons  living  hereabouts," 
he  said  with  evident  relief.  ' '  I  am  look- 
ing for  a  lady  known  as  Eunice  Hamil- 
ton." 

It  flashed  over  Agnes  that  once,  at 
school,  she  had  heard  her  Aunt  deris- 
ively spoken  of  as  "  Mrs.  Colonel  Hill- 
yard." 

"  Can  it  be,"  she  said,  "  that  the  un- 
happy man  who  married  my  Aunt 
Eunice  was " 

"My  father." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry!  " 

As  expressive  of  her  feeling  toward 
him,  the  exclamation  might  have  been 
considered  ambiguous';  but  he  did  not 
think  of  this,  indeed  he  hardly  knew 
what  she  had  said.  He  only  knew  well 
that  her  low  tones  were  tremulous  and 
her  beautiful  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"  It  was  only  very  lately,"  she  went 
on,  "  that  I  heard  that  mournful  story, 
and  I  have  felt  so  deeply  for  them  all, 
most  of  all  for  him. 

"  God  bless  you  for  saying  that !  "  he 
said  fervently.  ' '  It  assures  me  you  will 
help  me  with  my  difficult  mission.  I 
have  come  in  fulfillment  of  a  promise 
to  my  mother.  She  was  desirous  to  be 
of  service  to  your  aunt." 

Instantly  Agnes'  pride  was  on  the 
alert. 

"She  gave  herself  needless  trouble 
about  the  fallen  fortunes  of  our  house. 
We  are  accustomed  to  our  life.  Our 
wants  are  few,"  she  said. 

"It  was  not  that,"  he  replied.  "It 
was  no  one's  temporal  welfare  that 
most  concerned  her.  My  mother  was 
deeply  religious,  and  your  aunt's  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  was  her  greatest  grief. 
She  could  not  endure  the  thought  that 
my  father,  who  had  unwittingly  wrecked 
a  life,  should  be  held  accountable  for  a 
soul  as  well.     Toward  the  close  of  her 


sorrowful  life,  she  was  troubled  by  the 
fear  that  she  had  omitted  a  part  of  her 
duty  by  not  coming  here  in  person.  I 
promised  her  I  would  come  when  she 
was  dead." 

They  had  been  walking  onward  as 
they  talked,  and  stopped  now  in  silence 
at  the  disused  gate.  The  level  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  gilded  the  tops  of  the 
gorgeous  trees  and  left  the  old  house 
and  the  dark  evergreens  in  shadow. 

She  was  the  first  to  speak,  moved  by 
that  high  regard  for  hospitality  which 
is  inbred  in  Southern  hearts. 

"Will  you  come  in? "  she  asked,  tim- 
idly. ' '  Mother  is  always  ill  and  sees 
no  one.  I  will  tell  Aunt  Susan  you  are 
here." 

"It  is  your  Aunt  Eunice  I  must 
speak  with." 

"  She  will  not  see  you." 

"  Not  if  you  ask  it?  " 

"  I  dare  not  tell  her  you  are  here." 

' '  And  I  have  come  so  far,  and  my 
mother  wished  it  so  earnestly." 

She  was  keenly  responsive  to  the 
pleading  note  in  his  voice,  a  quick  im- 
agination presenting  to  her  the  scene 
which  memory  was  holding  up  to  him: 
the  sorrowful  mother  going  out  of  the 
world  lamenting  that  she  must  leave  a 
work  undone;  the  son  comforting  her 
with  a  solemn  promise  to  take  it  up 
where  she  laid  it  down  and  finish  it.  But 
how  could  he  without  the  help  of  some- 
one who  had  access  to  her  unrelenting 
aunt? 

"  I  thought  you  would  help  me,"  he 
went  on,  ' '  because  you  said  you  felt 
deeply  for  us  all,  and  because  I  know 
you  might  plead  so  effectively. " 

"  I  will  try,"  she  said,  "but not  now. 
I  must  have  time  to  think." 

"  May  I  come  to-morrow?  " 

"Yes." 

He  went  away  confident  of  success, 
but  when  he  came  again  on  the  morrow 
she  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  gate,  her 
face  white  and  tear-stained. 

Her  Aunt  Eunice  had  disappeared, 
and  they  could  find  no  trace  of  her. 
She  had  evidently  left  the  place  the 
previous  day,  while  Agnes  was  in  the 
woods — left  it  for  the  first  time  in  all 
those  years. 

"  She  has  nursed  her  wrongs  so  long, 
and  been  so  silent  and  wretched,"  Ag- 
nes said,  "we  fear " 
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He  tried  to  reassure  her  with  all  the 
arguments  at  his  command,  and  begged 
to  be  of  service  to  her  friends  in  their 
distress.  Might  he  not  see  her  mother, 
or  the  other  aunt? 

'  'No, "  she  told  him.  ' '  They  were  both 
ignorant  of  that  part  of  their  sister's 
history  with  which  he  was  concerned. 
To  press  it  on  them  now  might  increase 
their  distrcbS.  But  she  could  not  say 
he  might  not  come  again  if  only  to  hear 
they  had  news  of  the  missing  one,  in 
whom  he  too  had  some  claim  to  feel  an 
interest. " 

And  so  it  was  that  he  came  the  next 
day,  and  the  next,  and  they  met  in  the 
free,  illimitable  light  of  heaven,  looking 
deep  into  each  other  eyes,  with  no  veil 
of  conventionalities  between. 

On  the  third  day  she  greeted  him 
with  a  smile. 

"We  have  tidings,"  she  said.  "A 
letter.  She  has  gone  into  a  convent. 
Not  long  ago  that  would  have  saddened 
us,  but,  after  all  our  fears,  it  seems  like 
good  news." 

She  was  almost  buoyant,  now  that 
the  strain  of  suspense  was  removed, 
and  he  shared  her  sense  of  relief. 

"Gone  to  a  convent,"  he  repeated. 
"Well,  I  should  have  thought  this  se- 
cluded spot  was  enough  like  a  cloister. 
I  wonder  if  she  really  finds  any 
change  ? " 

"Oh,  indeed,  yes.  In  a  convent 
everything  is  peaceful  and  holy." 

"  Is  not  everything  peaceful  and 
holy  here? " 

"Not  always.  Then  in  a  convent,  you 
know,  she  has  the  holy  pictures,  the 
music,  and  the  incense,  and  she  can  see 
the  sweet-faced  nuns  every  day." 

"And  here,"  he  answered,  "she  had 
the  holy  face  of  nature,  the  light  of 
heaven,  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the 
breath  of  flowers,  and  she  could  see 
you  every  day. " 

He  spoke  with  a  boy's  impulsive 
frankness,  and  never  a  thought  that  the 
speech  might  savor  of  gallantry;  and 
she,  unused  to  compliment,  could  place 
but  one  construction  on  his  words. 

"Do  you  think  I  look  like  a  nun?" 
she  asked.  "  Father  Xavier  says  I  do. 
I  used  to  see  him  sometimes  when  he 
came  to  see  Aunt  Eunice." 

Walter  frowned.  Would  Father  Xa- 
vier and  her  aunt  conspire  to  rob  her  of 


her  freedom  and  shut  her  up  in  a  con- 
vent? 

"You  are  not  like  a^nun,"  he  said. 
"  It  would  be  a  terrible'  sin  against  na- 
ture to  make  you  one." 

"I  will  never  be  one,"  she  said.  "  I 
love  the  woods  and  all  the  wild  things 
too  well." 

His  brow  cleared.  They  had  been 
walking  up  the  green  avenue,  and  were 
at  the  old  porch.  They  sat  down  on 
the  broad  step,  their  feet  deep  in  yel- 
low leaves,  and  talked  of  their  meeting 
in  the  woods,  of  the  days  that  had 
passed  since  then,  of  the  object  of  his 
visit  and  how  strange  it  was  that  he 
should  have  come  just  at  that  time. 

The  golden  moments  passed  on  noise- 
less feet.  As  the  sun  dipped  lower  be- 
hind the  mighty  trees,  their  words  grew 
more  earnest. 

"If  I  could  only  have  helped  you 
more  in  your  time  of  trouble,"  he  said, 
"  I  would  feel  that  I  had  not  come  in 
vain." 

"  You  have  helped  me  so  much,"  she 
said,  smiling.  "The  anxious  days 
were  shorter  because  I  knew  you  would 
come  in  the  evening.  It  is  such  comfort 
to  have  someone  to  talk  to  of  our  trou- 
bles. I  don't  know  what  I  should  have 
done  without  you.  Mother  was  so  ill, 
and  Aunt  Susan  was  almost  beside  her- 
self with  fear.  They  are  both  better  now. " 

"  Which -means  you  have  no  further 
need  of  me? " 

"Oh,  no,  but  I  know  you  must  go 
home  now,  and  I  am  so  glad  you  can 
go  happy.  It  is  not  right  that  you 
should  suffer  one  pang  for  all  the 
wretched  past." 

He  was  stirring  the  bright  leaves 
restlessly  with  his  foot  and  made  her 
no  answer. 

"  You  have  discharged  all  your  duty," 
she  went  on,  ' '  and  kept  your  promise 
to  your  mother  so  far  as  lies  in  human 
power.  Aunt  Eunice,  in  convent,  is 
beyond  your  reach;  and  there,  with  only 
holy  influence  about  her,  we  can  believe 
she  will  find  grace  and  peace." 

Still  he  was  silent. 

"  You  can  go  now  with  a  light  heart, 
can  you  not  ?  " 

She  put  the  question  timidly,  troubled 
by  his  silence. 

"No,"  he  answered,  abruptly,  "for 
I  have  seen  you." 
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Her  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed  on 
his,  dilated  with  wonder,  and  then 
sought  the  ground.  A  wave  of  crim- 
son swept  over  her  face. 

"You  must  go,"  she  said,  "and 
never  come  again." 

"  You  said  just  now  that  I  ought  not 
to  suffer  for  the  past.  What  else  than 
the  past  stands  between  me  and  my 
right  to  love  you,  and  win  your  love? 
You  cannot  answer.  You  know  there 
is  nothing  else.  Have  /  offended  you? 
You  are  sending  me  away,  never  to  see 
you  again.  Let  me  see  your  mother  or 
your  aunt. " 

"  They  would  not  listen  to  you," 
she  said  quietly. 

He  had  risen  and  was  standing  before 
her,  looking  down  upon  her,  perplexed 
by  her  calmness. 

"  I  cannot  understand  you!  "  he  said. 
"When  I  first  saw  5^ou,  your  eyes  filled 
with  tears  at  the  mention  of  my  fathers 
sorrows ;  but  you  can  send  me  away,  and 
feel  no  regret  that  I  leave  all  my  heart 
with  you." 

Her  face  was  radiant. 

"How  can  I  feel  regret,"  she  said, 
"for  the  greatest  happiness  I  have  ever 
known?  Regret  may  come  hereafter; 
to-day  there  is  no  room  in  my  heart  for 
anything  but  joy." 

"  You  do  not  banish  me,  then?"  he 
cried,  passionately. 

"  No !  But  you  must  go  now.  Good- 
bye. I  shall  always,  always  thank  God 
because  you  came." 

She  held  out  her  hands  to  him. 

"  I  will  not  release  these  hands  until 
you  tell  me  I  may  come  again.  We 
love  each  other.  Who,  or  what  under 
heaven  has  the  right  to  part  us?" 

As  if  the  question  had  been  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  spirit  of  the  past,  the  heavy 
door  swung  on  its  rusty  hinges,  and 
Eunice  Hamilton  confronted  them. 

"  You  thought  I  had  gone  forever," 
she  said,  "  and  I  thought  so  too  yester- 
day; but  something  here  kept  drawing 
me.  I  know  nov\r  what  it  was.  Walter 
Hillyard,  I  have  heard  all  I  " 

He  would  have  answered,  but  Agnes 


drew  her  hand  from  his,    and   clasped 
her  arms  around  her  aunt. 

"  If  you  have  heard  all,"  she  said, 
"you  know  why  he  is  here.  You 
know  that  he  came  to  seek  the  forgive- 
ness withheld  from  the  living.  Dear 
aunt,  we  have  you  again,  and  we  will 
all  be  happy  yet." 

"Child,  you  speak  of  happiness  to 
one  who  has  forgotten  the  meaning  of 
the  word." 

"  You  will  learn  it  again." 

"Ah,  in  your  new-found  ecstasy,  you 
refuse  to  believe  that  misery  has  a 
place  in  the  world.  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten my  own  youth  so  utterly  that  I 
fail  to  comprehend  that.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  consider  me  or  my  wrongs;  but 
have  you  forgotten  that  this  boy  is  the 
son  of  your  father's  foeman?  " 

"  My  father  was  too  brave  to  cherish 
hatred  and  resentment. " 

The  elder  woman  looked  at  her  not 
unkindly. 

"  Love  makes  you  eloquent,"  she 
said,  "and  your  words  find  an  echo  in 
my  dead  heart.  Be  it  so ;  I  am  quitting 
the  world  forever.  Go  your  way,  and 
when  we  stand  at  the  bar  of  God,  say 
not  that  I,  who  wrecked  the  happiness 
of  too  many  others,  stood  between  you 
and  yours." 

She  would  have  passed  them,  but 
Walter  interposed. 

"Have  you  no  word  for  me?"  he 
asked  with  bowed  head. 

"  Yes.  Give  back  to  this  child,  with 
usury,  the  happiness  your  father  took 
from  me,  and  when  you  see  it  in  her 
face  know  that  he  is  forgiven." 

She  waved  her  hand  in  adieu  to  the 
scene  which  she  was  quitting,  stooped 
to  kiss  Agnes  and  hurried  away. 

Agnes  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears. 
Her  lover  hid  them  on  his  breast. 

"  You  have  heard  the  conditions,"  he 
said,  when  he  could  master  the  emotion 
which  for  a  little  while  made  utterance 
impossible;  "  happiness  for  you,  nothing 
but  happiness.  Look  up,  my  darling, 
and  let  me  see  in  your  eyes  the  begin- 
ning of  love's  atonement." 
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F  a  model 
yachtsman 
has  the  real  in- 
terests of  his 
craft  at  heart  he 
will  devote  all  his 
energies  to  produc- 
ing a  light  and 
t-^^-'  shapely  vessel, 
and  cutting  her 
spars  and  sails  of 
stylish  and  e  £f  e  c- 
tive  shapes  as  well  as  proportions.  For 
instance,  nothing  can  so  materially  add 
to  appearances,  at  any  visible  distance, 
as  a  cleanly  cut  club-topsail,  with  ex- 
tremely short  leach  set  over  a  gaff, 
peaked  as  high  as  possible  to  preserve 
the  necessary  area  in  the  mainsail,  or  a 
jib  with  a  high  clew  and  a  staysail  car- 
ried well  up  the  masthead  to  close  the 
otherwise  awkward-looking  gap  between 
the  forestay  and  the  jib-leach. 

The  throat  halliard  will  be  perman- 
ently lashed  to  the  jaws  of  gaff,  carried 
aloft,  and  loosely  through  the  lowest 
eye  on  masthead,  and  thence  downward 
again  to  a  jam-bowline,  to  be  set  up  or 
slackened  at  will. 

The  necessary  fixtures  for  setting  a 
club-topsail  are  four  small  brass  rings 
of  ^-inch  interior  diameter,  which  are 
lashed  by  thread  or  small,  fine,  soft, 
brass  wire  to  the  following  points :  One 
on  the  sprit,  in  a  position  to  come 
down  to  and  over  the  topmast  hounds; 
one  on  the  topmast,  to  receive  the 
lower  end  of  sprit;  one  on  the  lower 
side  of  club,  to  haul  in  over  the  peak  of 
the  gaff;  and  one  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  gaff,  to  take  the  inboard  end  of  the 
club  (about  in  the  middle  of  the  gaff), 
from  whence  the  sail  is  passed  over  the 
gaff  and  hauled  down  flat  by  a  tack 
to  the  jam-bowline  whose  loop  is  arried 
beneath  inverted  hooks  on  socket  at 
heel  of  mast.  Arranged  in  this  way, 
the  club-topsail  should  be  the  last  sail 
set,  and  may  then  be  the  first  taken  in 

*For  the  diagrams  and  working  drawings  of  the  fittings 
mentioned  in  this  article,  see  Part  I,  in  last  month's  Outing, 
pp  485,  488  and  489. 


when  the  wind  increases  too  much.  If 
the  jam-bowline  on  the  tack  be  slack- 
ened the  loop  can  be  removed  from 
the  hook  at  maststep  without  the  neces- 
sity of  touching  any  other  part ;  the  sail 
spars  and  all  can  be  at  once  lifted  out, 
which  may  often  prove  to  be  a  pressing 
necessity. 

The  club-topsail  is  usually  lashed  to 
its  spars  by  simply  sewing  round  them, 
but  I  prefer  the  lock-stitch,  which 
leaves  each  turn  circular  rather  than 
semi-spiral  along  the  stick. 

Small  single-eyed  bands  at  either  end 
will  hold  the  sails  when  sewn  to  place. 

The  fixture  for  attaching  the  head 
of  the  mainsail  to  the  gaff  is  a 
"bridge,"  which  is  about  -^-inch  square 
the  whole  length,  made  of  cigar-box 
wood,  in  as  many  lengths  or  sections 
as  may  be  convenient,  and  attached  to 
the  gaff  by  pushing  vnth  pincers  small 
iron  pins  through  and  through,  at  equi- 
distances, spaced  say  every  two  inches. 
If  hammered  through,  instead  of 
pushed,  the  cigar-box  wood  will  split. 
In  relation  to  the  iron  pins,  they  may 
be  purchased  by  the  paper  even  more 
cheaply  than  ordinary  brass-plated  pins 
and  are  still  more  desirable  in  model 
building  because  stronger  and  stiffer. 

The  mainsail  is  attached  to  the  main- 
boom,  and  jib  and  staysail  also  to  their 
respective  booms,  by  iron  staples, 
spaced  every  half  inch  on  an  even  line 
on  top  the  whole  length,  through  which 
a  piece  of  finest  linen  fish-line  is  rigidly 
drawn  and  made  fast  at  extremes — the 
sails  then  being  sewn  only  to  the  line, 
except  where  securely  sewn  to  brass 
eyes  on  bands  at  the  ends. 

The  iron  staples  may  be  made  by 
bending  the  small  iron  pins  above  al- 
luded to,  and  filing  off  the  heads  and 
any  unnecessary  length,  finishing  by 
bringing  both  ends  to  equally  sharp 
points  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
hammered  into  the  spars  with  equal 
ease. 

Mast  hoops,  for  mainsail  luff  attach- 
ments, may    be    ordinary  upholsterer's 
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brass  rings,  of  about  |-inch  inside  diam- 
eter, for  a  mast  of  |-inch,  and,  in  any 
event,  should  neither  be  large  nor 
small,  so  as  not  to  hold  the  sail  too  close 
to  or  too  far  from  the  spar. 

When  winds  are  so  strong  that  top- 
sails cannot  be  advantageously  carried, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  folly  to  attempt 
to  force  even  a  bare  topmast  against 
them,  and  the  spar  should  be  stepped 


side  securely  soldered,  as  there  is  suffi- 
cient allowance  of  extra  length  to 
permit  of  a  reliable  joint.  The  brass 
ribbon  need  not  be  more  than  -j.^  inch  in 
thickness  for  all  necessary  strength,  and 
it  is  particularly  desirable  to  avoid  the 
slightest  additions  to  weight  which  must 
be  carried  aloft,  for  which  reason  really 
all  metal  fixtures  ought  to  be  made  of 
aluminum.  A  square  foot  of  this  of  even 
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with  a  view  to  its  quick  and  easy  re- 
moval. I  cut  a  topmast  in  the  manner 
shown  in  illustration  of  topmast  truck 
and  hounds,  and,  where  it  is  set  into 
the  upper  band  on  mastcap,  I  cut  a 
shoulder  on  the  stick,  which  prevents  it 
from  sliding  any  lower. 

The  masthead  bands  may  be  made 
from  -i-inch  brass  ribbon,  bent  as 
sketched,  and   the   long  laps  on   after 


Y^-inch  thickness  will  only  weigh  17^ 
ounces,  and  would  make  all  needed 
fittings  for  several  models,  except  the 
fins,  which,  if  of  aluminum,  would  have 
to  be  j3_.inch,  to  give  required  rigidity, 
but  would  well  repay  the  small  addi- 
tional cost.  While  there  is  still  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  much 
strength  from  aluminum  solders,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  add  some- 
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thing  to  the  length  of  laps  on  the  bands, 
etc.,  to  insure  a  factor  of  safety,  and 
processes  are  being  constantly  perfected 
both  of  soldering  and  riveting  it. 

The  triple-eyed  band  for  topmast 
hounds  can  be  made  similarly  to  the 
quadruple,  shown  in  sketches  for  out- 
board bowsprit  end.  The  topmast 
shrouds  will  be  turned  through  the  eyes 
on  either  hand  and  lashed,  or  served  to 
stand  permanently.  The  jib-topsail- 
stay  will  have  a  hook  lashed  to  its  head 
to  readily  engage  or  disengage  to  its 
eye  on  hounds. 

The  lower-mast  main  shrouds  may  be 
merely  tied  in  a  square  knot,  tightly,  to 
the  masthead,  between  the  spreader 
and  the  lower  band,  in  which  sufficient 
space  should  be  allowed.  Take  heavy 
braided  (iiot  twisted)  gray  fish-line,  tie 
the  square  knot  in  the  middle  of  the 
necessary  length  and  then  bring  both 
ends  down  on  the  same  side  to  jam- 
bowlines  and  hooks  to  catch  in  eyes  on 
top  of  rails.  The  masthead  backstays 
should  be  tied  in  the  same  way  in  their 
middle,  tied  to  knot  aft  of  masthead, 
one  part  then  leading  to  the  rails  on 
either  hand.  By  the  employment  of 
jam-bowlines  the  parts  may  be  set  up 
as  taut  at  any  time  as  may  be  desired, 
but,  it  may  be  well  said  here,  that  the 
allowance  of  a  slight  amount  of  play  to 
the  masthead  will  surely  be  found  pro- 
ductive of  greater  possible  speed  than 
to  hold  it  with  absolute  rigidity. 

Round  the  masthead  and  extending 
far  enough  in  front  to  allow  both  mast 
and  topmast  to  go  through  without 
throwing  them  out  of  line,  I  employ 
bridles  made  of  wire,  in  the  shape 
sketched,  to  receive  hooks  from  heads 
of  jib  and  forestays,  and  also  to  serve  as 
fair-leaders  for  the  jib  and  staysail  hal- 
liards, from  whence  they  lead  to  loops 
and  jam-bowlines,  which  are  caught  by 
the  inserted  hooks  on  socket  at  mast- 
step.  I  have  advocated  sewing  all  head- 
sails  to  their  stays,  as  I  still  do  a  jib- 
topsail,  but  as  the  Lonsdale  cambric, 
from  which  the  sails  are  made,  is  likely 
at  times  to  stretch  unequally  on  the 
larger  sails,  I  believe  better  results  can 
be  obtained  by  using  halliards  on  the 
lower  sails,  and  still  exercising  care  not 
to  haul  them  too  much  at  any  time, 
which,  of  course,  would  immediately 
draw  them  out  of  shape. 


Bowsprit  shroud's,  main  shroud's, 
backstays  and  topmast  shroud's  hooks 
are  caught  in  eyes  turned  by  round- 
pointed  pliers  on  the  ends  of  strong  wire, 
as  sketched,  for  "chain  plates,"  which 
should  be  at  least  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  to  insure  necessary  holding 
power  when  driven  well  into  the  rails 
and  hull. 

Rails,  by  the  way,  are  going  out  of 
style,  as  being  bulky  and  more  or  less 
unnecessary,  and  mere  foot-boards 
opened  beneath  to  let  out  water  from 
deck  are  fast  coming  into  vogue.  If 
rails  are  employed,  much  of  their  weight 
may  be  reduced  by  cutting  out  long 
scuppers  at  frequent  intervals  all  the 
way  from  the  rigging  to  the  taffrail. 
Whether  rails,  foot  or  covering  boards 
are  employed  at  the  edges  of  the  deck, 
the  best  way  to  secure  them  there  is  by 
the  use  of  the  iron  pins  previously 
alluded  to,  spaced  every  half  inch  or  so  all 
the  way  round,  or,  if  the  rail  has  scup- 
pers of  about  two  inches  length  each 
and  one-half  inch  of  solid  space  is 
allowed  between  each  scupper,  two  pins 
may  be  driven  down  at  each  solid  up- 
right. 

The  detachable  spreader  I  employ  at 
masthead,  of  which  I  give  two  sketches, 
has  given  satisfaction,  is  easily  and  in- 
expensively made,  and  prevents  the 
scratching  of  the  deck  when  the  mast  is 
laid  flat,  as  in  carrying  model  from  place 
to  place.  The  metal  collar  on  spreader 
is  doubly  riveted  in  the  rear,  and  there- 
fore the  spreader  itself  can  never  cock- 
bill  on  the  mast— that  is,  get  lower  on 
either  hand.  The  brass  pins  on  the 
collar,  of  course,  also  go  through  the 
masthead,  and  can  be  quickly  put 
through  or  pulled  out.  The  spreader 
itself  I  make  of  hickory  and  bore 
through  it  vertically  every  half  inch,  so 
that  it  may  also  serve  as  a  pin-rack  for 
jib-topsail  sheets,  which  are  led  from  a 
pin  near  mast  through  an  eye  fixed  on 
each  outboard  end  of  spreader,  and  lead 
thence  through  the  eye  of  an  "S" 
hook  (caught  again  in  an  eye  on  the 
clew  of  the  sail),  and  the  sheet  then 
returns  to  a  point  near  the  opposite  side 
of  the  masthead  in  similar  style.  Mov- 
ing either  pin  outward  on  spreader 
gives  play  to  sheet  and  as  much  or  little 
may  be  given  as  required  for  any  point 
of  sailing. 
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The  sketches  show  the  general  style 
of  the  bowsprit  gammon-strap  and  in- 
board bands,  the  latter  carrying  an  eye 
on  top  to  take  the  "  S  "  hook  on  foot  of 
forestay.  The  gammon-strap  at  head 
rails  should  be  screwed  to  solid  wood — 
that  is,  the  hull  should  not  be  hollowed 
out  at  that  point  —  and  the  boswsprit 
should  have  a  shoulder  to  prevent  its 
passing  through  the  gammon-strap. 
This  serves  the  double  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  spar  outboard,  and  also  prevent- 
ing its  being  forced  in,  by  collision  or 
otherwise,  and  bearing  too  heavily  on 
the  inboard  band.  As  the  latter  is 
fastened  only  to  the  deck,  which  might 
easily  be  badly  split  by  a  hard  blow 
from  ahead,  even  though  fortified  be- 
neath by  strengthening  strips  such  as 
have  been  suggested,  the  method  of 
confining  the  possible  reaction  from 
collision  to  the  gammon-strap  is  a 
reasonably  sure  preventive  from  injury 
and  has,  in  actual  practice,  proven 
efficient. 

On  the  outboard  end  of  bowsprit,  as 
drawn,  a  band  with  four  lugs  is  placed 
to  take  the  ends  of  bobstay,  bowsprit 
shrouds  and  "S"  hook  at  tack  of  jib. 
Another  small  shoulder  is  cut  at  this 
point  on  the  sprit  to  prevent  the  band 
drawing  along  the  stick — the  greatest 
strain  on  the  entire  rig  being  received 
from  the  bobstay. 

Both  the  fore-staysail  and  jib-boom 
are  completed  with  eyes  on  the  points 
of  their  outboard  ends  which  catch  in 
"  S  "  hooks,  which  in  turn  are  caught  on 
the  eyes  in  lugs  on  bands.  The  stays 
can  be  brought  down  directly  through 
the  upper  arms  of  the  "S"  hooks  or 
they  can  be  attached  by  separate  hooks 
as  shown  in  sketch  of  bowsprit  out- 
board. 

Outside  of  the  principal  band,  a 
single-eyed  smaller  band  is  placed  on 
the  sprit  to  take  the  jib-topsail-stay. 
All  jibstays  are  brought  down  to  jam- 
bowlines,  and  by  that  means  kept  taut 
at  all  times — the  rings  or  "hanks"  on 
stays  not  being  sewn  low  enough  to 
permit  of  interference  with  setting  up 
of  stays. 

The  bobstay  must  be  a  hard  spring 
brass  wire  of  y^  diameter,  and  the  turn- 
buckle  or  a  sleeve-nut  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  hold  it  rigidly  in  place.  A 
V-shaped  plate  of  brass  is  countersunk 


into  the  stem  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
the  eye,  which  is  brought  through  the 
plate  by  leading  a  wire  along  its  whole 
length,  and  projecting  a  turn  of  the  wire 
through  the  orifice  of  the  plate  exactly 
at  the  L.  W.  L.  The  object  is  to  pro- 
vide considerable  length  for  soldering 
the  wire  fast  to  the  interior,  and  so 
gaining  security  and  strength. 

On  the  outboard  ends  of  both  bow- 
sprit and  main-boom  I  place  a  small 
brass  ferrule  and  a  button-headed  tack, 
which  is  purely  protective  in  the  event 
of  their  striking  any  object  afloat  or 
ashore.  Ashore,  by  the  way,  in  carrying 
models  in  vehicles,  etc.,  I  provide  a 
rough,  close-fitting  stump  bowsprit, 
upon  which  the  boat  may  be  upended 
without  liability  to  injury  and  more 
conveniently  rested  than  in  any  other 
way — the  stump  to  project  beyond  the 
point  of  the  harpin,  and  to  have  a 
shoulder  at  gammon-strap,  so  that  it 
may  not  be  driven  inboard.  Within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  inboard  end  of  both 
fore  and  jib-booms — the  last  furthest 
forward — I  drive  a  long  pin  of  brass 
with  an  eye  turned  on  the  end.  To 
these  eyes  I  attach  the  "S"  hooks, 
through  which  their  sheets  play  loosely 
on  the  lower  end.  The  advantage  of 
using  additional  hooks,  instead  of  run- 
ning or  reaving  the  sheets  directly 
through  the  eyes  already  on  the  booms, 
is  that  by  detaching  the  hook  you  may 
proceed  to  detach  the  other  fittings  of 
the  sail  and  ultimately  remove  them, 
sail  and  all,  without  further  disturbing 
the  sheet;  while,  if  the  additional  hooks 
were  not  there,  the  sheets  would  have 
to  be  unrove  and  rerove  every  time  you 
took  off  the  jib  or  staysail.  Remember 
to  use  a  hook  similarly,  for  the  same 
purpose,  through  an  eye  or  small  ring 
sewn  to  the  jib-topsail's  clew. 

The  jib-topsail  of  a  thirty-five  inch 
boat  should  be  thirty-six  inches  on  the 
luff  or  stay,  and  its  head  sewn  to  the 
stay  at  a  point  within  three  inches  of 
the  topmast  hounds,  and  the  tack  sewn 
taut,  after  the  stay  has  been  set  up  in 
place.  The  clew  should  he  exactly 
equi-distant  from  either  head  or  tack, 
precisely  in  the  middle  of  the  sail. 

As  the  main  boom  will  be  carried 
very  close  to  the  deck,  at  the  mast,  it 
will  be  more  convenient  if  the  sheet 
cleat  or  pin  rack  is  not  laid  within  six 
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inches  of  the  socket  at  partners,  from 
which  point  it  should  extend  aft  about 
twelve  inches.  It  should  be  made 
twelve  inches  long  by  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  broad  of  any  hard  wood  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  should  be 
bored  through  and  through  on  either 
two  or  three  lines  as  may  be  preferred, 
spaced  every  half  inch — somewhat  re- 
sembling a  cribbage  board.  Five  screw 
eyes  may  be  cut  off  to  a  shank  length 
of  one  quarter  of  an  inch  and  filed  to 
smoothly  and  snugly  fit  every  hole.  To 
two  of  the  pins  attach  the  inboard  ends 
of  the  stay-sail  sheet,  one  on  either 
hand — having  first  been  led  through 
eyes  driven  into  the  deck  abeam  of  the 
mast,  and  thence  passed  through  hook 
or  fore-boom.  To  two  others  perman- 
ently lash  the  ends  of  jib  sheet,  which 
will  then  lead  through  eyes  slightly  aft 
of  the  rail  heads,  on  the  rails  or  deck, 
as  may  be  preferred,  and  thence  leading 
through  the  hook  on  jib-boom.  To  the 
fifth  screw  eye  attach  the  inboard  end 
of  the  main  sheet,  having  set  it  well 
forward  on  the  cleat — the  others,  of 
course,  having  been  set  well  aft.  By 
this  arrangement  there  will  always  be 
an  ainple  length  of  head  sheets,  and  the 
main  sheet  may  be  released  from  either 
one  or  two  of  the  open  eyes  on  the  main 
boom,  so  letting  the  boom  have  more 
and  more  play. 

In  sailing  dead  to  leeward  I  now  re- 
move the  hook  on  outboard  end  of 
main  sheet  from  the  eye  on  deck  near 
taffrail,  cast  the  sheet  off  from  all  of  the 
open  eyes  on  the  boom,  and  hook  the 
outboard  end  to  the  middle  eye.  My 
sheet  is  cut  of  sufficient  length  to 
exactly  hold  the  boom  then  when  broad 
off.  Minor  changes  in  trim  may  easily 
be  made  by  moving  the  pin  on  the  cleat 
at  any  time,  and  this  arrangement  en- 
tirely does  away  with  the  previous  ne- 
cessity of  employing  both  a  windward 
and  a  leeward  main  sheet,  and  saves 
valuable  time  in  quick  handling. 

On  the  plan  of  deck  you  will  note  the 
double  ended  tiller  and  the  threaded 
traveler,  with  nuts,  which,  of  course, 
are  revolved  to  any  point;  and  as  they 
restrict  the  play  of  the  tiller  between 
them,  they  permit  of  any  desired  allow- 
ance of  helm,  much  or  little,  as  the  pre- 
vailing winds  may  demand. 

When  the  main  sheet  which  passes 


loosely  through  an  eye  on  the  after  end 
of  the  tiller  pulls  on  the  latter,  so  put- 
ting the  helm  up  as  far  as  the  nuts  on 
traveler  allow,  the  elastic  band,  which 
extends  from  a  hook  on  the  forward  end 
of  tiller  to  a  small  cleat  still  further  for- 
ward, will  pull  the  tiller  back  to  the 
center  again  as  soon  as  the  extra  strain 
is  released  on  the  sheet.  The  elastic 
band  and  cleat  is  preferable  to  any  wire 
spring,  because  you  can  always  increase 
or  diminish  the  tension  of  the  band  by 
extra  turns  on  the  cleat,  or  by  remov- 
ing some  of  those  already  made,  thereby 
meeting  the  variable  pressure  of  chang- 
ing winds.  The  forward  arm  of  tiller 
is  advisable,  because,  if  the  elastic  band 
be  led  aft  to  a  cleat  there,  the  main 
sheet  may  often  foul  in  it,  which  is  al- 
together unlikely  when  the  cleat  is  for- 
ward of  the  rudder  head. 

Small  provisions  of  similar  character 
to  the  above  may  seem  more  or  less  un- 
important, but  they  mark  sharply, 
nevertheless,  a  line  between  a  practic- 
able and  an  impracticable  sat/ing-  model, 
and '  add  much  to  the  possible  speed  of 
the  boat  under  all  circumstances,  when 
it  can  be  kept  going  continuously, 
rather  than  occasionally  held  in  hand 
for  readjustments,  which  often  consume 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  time.  In  a 
long  race  the  boat  which  is  most  often 
stopped  will  be  defeated,  even  if  still 
capable  of  better  speed  than  her  ad- 
versary. 

A  drawing  is  given  showing  the  shape 
and  adjustment  of  an  all-lead  center- 
board,  which  has  been  used  in  the  past 
with  more  or  less  satisfaction  and  fre- 
quency, but  is  still  open  to  many  ob- 
jections. Some  model  yachtsmen  stick 
to  them  yet,  and  call  all  boats  using 
ballast  in  fin-keel  form  "freaks,"  etc., 
considering  their  own  craft  as  the  only 
legitimate  ones.  To  these  gentlemen 
it  should  only  be  necessary  to  quote  a 
few  facts  which  ought  to  convince  them 
of  their  error.  The  strictly  legitimate 
keel  yacht,  of  large  size,  carries  her 
ballast  inside  of  her  body  and  outside  of 
her  keel,  but  at  no  time  below  the  lines 
to  which  she  is  built.  This  vessel 
draws  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  accord- 
ing to  her  size,  and  reaches  down  into 
water  of  considerable  density. 

No  model  yacht  could  carry  the  scant- 
est  allowance  of  sail  if  so  constructed. 
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while  a  good  model  yacht  will  carry  the 
whole  sail  plan  of  the  larger  vessel,  in 
proportionate  wind,  equally  well.  The 
only  other  trouble  being  that  the  winds 
are  usually  disproportionately  strong, 
and  models  often  make  a  far  greater 
number  of  times  their  own  lengths 
within  similar  periods  than  large  yachts 
ever  do,  for  that  very  reason,  and  for 
that  reason  only!  For  instance,  if  an 
eighty-foot  sloop  makes  ten  miles  in  an 
hour,  equal  speed  by  a  forty-inch  model 
(built  on  half  inch  scale)  would  require 
that  she  should  sail  six  hundred  and 
sixty  times  her  length,  or  two  thousand 
two  hundred  feet,  also  within  an  hour. 
No  eighty-foot  sloop  ever  made  better 
speed  with  sheets  well  inboard,  whereas 
I  have  often  seen  models  of  less  than 
forty  inch  load  line  make  more  than 
five  times  that  speed,  or  at  a  proportion- 
ate rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  for  an 
eighty-footer — which  is  an  absurdity, 
and  solely  due  to  their  having  such 
enormously  unequal  wind  pressure. 

Models  cannot  have  equal  stability  or 
power,  and  must  combat  unequal  wind 
force ;  to  be  f ac-simile  .reproductions  of 
large  boats  they  should  have  the  same 
proportions  of  hull  and  spars  all  through, 
which  they  cannot  be  expected  to  carry, 
unless  provision  is  made  to  enforce  the 
necessary  lateral  resistance,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  carrying  low  ballast  in 
fin-keel  form,  a  strictly  and  entirely 
legitimate  resort. 

An  all-lead  center-board's  center  of 
weight  can  never  be  more  than  three  or 
four  inches  below  the  keel,  while  a  fin- 
keel's  center  may  be  as  many  inches 
lower.  The  method  of  securing  an  all- 
lead  center-board  to  the  hull  by  a  pipe 
rod  and  turn  button  or  thumbscrew  in- 
volves no  little  unnecessary  weights  in 
the  fittings,  and  carried  well  above  the 
load  line  at  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  the  pipe  is  subjected  to  strains 
which  may  easily  start  a  leak  in  an  in- 
accessible spot. 

By  all  means  use  the  fin-keel,  and 
secure  it  to  the  form  by  either  of  the 
two  methods  shown  in  sketches,  unless 
you  know  of  other  means  offering  still 
further  advantages. 

For  a  thirty-five-inch  boat  a  fin  should 
be  about  ten  inches  in  length  by  five  in 
depth,  by  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  if 
of  brass,  or  three- sixteenths  if  of  alumi- 


num. If  outside  fastening  is  employed, 
lugs  may  be  cut  on  the  top  of  the  plate, 
slots  reamed  through  them  vertically, 
and  then  the  lugs  may  be  annealed  by 
heat  to  a  cherry  red  and  hammered 
over  on  alternate  right  angles.  The 
amount  of  weight  the  boat  can  carry  at 
her  designed  load  line  will  be  varied, 
of  course,  by  the  weight  of  her  hull  and 
rig,  which  may  be  built  under  peculiar 
conditions  as  light  as  about  four  pounds 
on  thirty-five-inch  load  line,  or  may 
weigh  full  six  pounds  or  over.  The 
displacement  of  the  plan  given  is  nearly 
fifteen  pounds,  and  the  weight  of  every- 
thing else  must  be  subtracted  from 
that  for  the  amount  of  ballast,  to  which 
again  the  ballast's  displacement  in  the 
water — in  the  neighborhood  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound — must  be  added. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  of  wood — 
using  white  or  red  cedars,  as  lighter 
than  pines — a  boat  on  the  plan  pre- 
sented should  swing  something  like  ten 
pounds  in  combined  weight  of  fin  and 
lead. 

If  lugs  are  used  on  the  fin  plates,  as 
drawn,  with  turn  buttons  riveted  in 
loosely,  they  should  be  countersunk 
into  the  dead  wood  at  proper  distances 
and  at  such  points  as  to  bring  the  center 
of  the  fin's  weight  exactly  under  the 
center  of  buoyancy,  which,  in  the  plan 
presented,  is  located  precisely  eighteen 
five-eighth  inches  aft  of  the  forward 
end  of  the  load  line. 

In  casting  lead  on  a  fin,  several  bor- 
ings may  be  made  where  the  lead  is  to 
run,  and,  in  filling  these,  it  will  attach 
itself  to  the  plate.  Make  a  mold  of  dry 
sand,  plaster  of  paris  or  wood  of  the 
desired  shape,  oil  it  well  within  (boiled 
linseed)  and  pour  in  the  molten  metal. 
When  cool,  pare  off  all  uneven  spots  with 
a  scraper,  and  go  over  it  with  emory- 
cloth  until  perfectly  smooth. 

If  a  slot  is  selected  by  preference,  the 
best  method  I  have  found  has  been  to 
cut  a  niche  at  the  top  of  the  after  end 
and  cut  the  fin  to  fit  it  when  first  pushed 
up  the  whole  height  and  then  pushed 
aft  into  the  niche.  Of  course,  this  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  cutting  into  a 
single  plank,  but  by  making  the  dead 
wood  from  two  planks,  which  have  first 
been  slotted  and  painted  inside  and  then 
glued  together  before  attachment  to  the 
hull,  it  is  easily  practicable. 
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The  threaded  sleeve  buttons  in  the 
illustration  are  countersunk  into  the 
dead  wood  on  either  hand  of  the  upper 
and  forward  end  of  the  slot,  and  a  ma- 
chine-made screw  forced  through  by- 
boring  out  the  fin.  The  inner  sleeve 
only  is  threaded  to  take  the  screw  which 
then  draws  loosely  through  the  outer 
one,  and,  besides  holding  the  fin  up  in 
the  slot,  the  tendency  is  also  to  hold 
the  dead  wood  together  and  overcome 
lateral  strains,  which  otherwise  might 
tear  it  apart. 

A  metal  bolt  may  also  be  permanently- 
run  through  the  dead  wood  below  the 
"  niche,"  so  that  the  fin  in  fitting  there 
will  rest  upon  the  metal  instead  of  the 
wood,  and  not  wear  away  the  "niche." 
By  this  means  removing  the  single 
screw  will  enable  you  to  remove  the 
lead  and  fin  at  any  time,  and  carry  the 
boat  and  ballast  separately  and  more 
conveniently. 

The  rudder  post  pipe  should  be  of 
three-thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  interior 
diameter,  with  a  plate  countersunk  and 
screwed  into  the  deck,  which  should  be 
well  protected  from  possible  leakage 
there  by  red  lead  or  other  filler,  and 
then  varnished  over  in  finishing  the 
deck. 

At  the  lower  end — if  the  dead  wood 
does  not  extend  so  far  aft — another 
plate  is  used,  but,  if  put  into  the  dead 
wood  direct,  the  pipe  should  be  cut  of 
something  like  a  writing-pen  form  and 
counter-sunk  well  below  the  load  line. 
The  rudder  post  may  be  bored  through 
forward  and  aft,  at  two  points  below  the 
load  line,  and  reamed  out  on  the  forward 
side  to  take  small  brass  screws  attaching 
the  rudder  to  the  post.  The  lower  end  of 
the  post  may  be  sharpened  to  fit  into  an 
eye  cut  in  the  side  of  a  flat  bolt,  which 
may  be  then  driven  exactly  at  right 
angles  to  the  rudder's  rake  into  the 
bottom  of  the  dead  wood,  and  so  sup- 
port the  rudder  and  post  in  place. 

In  closing,  I  may  say  in  relation  to 
sails  that  all  should  be  made  of  Lons- 
dale cambric — nainsooks,  etc. ,  being  too 
thin  and  too  weak — and  that  the  utmost 
care  must  be  used  to  get  and  keep  sails 
in  shape.  The  Lonsdale  cambric  comes 
but  thirty-six  inches  wide,  but  as  a  main- 
sail's  leach  is  always  the  selvage  edge, 
the  boom  is  on  the  bias  from  that  edge, 
and  it  would  be  possible  to  get  out  a 


sail  forty-four  inches  on  the  foot  still  in 
one  piece,  while  I  would  not  recom- 
mend more  than  forty-one  inches  for  a 
thirty-five-inch  load  line  boat,  and  the 
distance  from  the  fore  side  of  the  mast 
to  the  jib  tack  should  not  be  more  than 
thirty-four. 

The  mainsail  may  hoist  twenty-four 
inches,  and  the  gaff  may  be  of  the  same 
length,  with  a  good  high  peak — say,  at 
least,  forty-six  and  a  half  inches  on  the 
leach.  A  mainsail  should  be  cut  on 
the  foot,  with  an  allowance  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  curve  or  fullness 
from  a  straight  line,  half  an  inch  allow- 
ance on  hoist,  and  the  same  on  the 
head,  otherwise  the  sail  will  pull  in  on 
the  leach  and  show  too  much  hollow, 
where,  indeed,  it  should  be  perfectly 
straight. 

In  sewing  the  sail  to  spars,  pull  only 
on  the  thread  and  not  in  the  least  on 
the  sail,  as,  being  cut  bias,  it  can  most 
easily  be  pulled  out  of  shape.  As  a 
club-topsail  should  fit  exceedingly  flat 
to  draw  well  on  the  wind,  I  cut  mine  on 
perfectly  straight  lines  along  both  luff 
and  foot. 

Jib  and  stay-sail  should  have  from 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  a  half  of 
an  inch  allowance  of  curve  on  the  foot, 
or  they  will  draw  from  a  true  line  on 
the  hoist.  Jib-topsail  may  be  cut  quite 
flat,  and  if  a  thin  brass  wire  is  sewn  to 
the  sail  at  the  middle  of  the  hoist,  and 
also  at  the  clew — leading  directly  down- 
ward across  the  bunt  of  the  sail — it  will 
always  hold  it  flat  when  trimmed  well 
inboard,  and  yet  bend  nicely  to  the  belly 
of  the  sail  when  flowing  with  a  free 
sheet. 

I  have  seen  battens  satisfactorily  used 
on  model  yacht  sails,  when  made  of 
split  bamboo  and  exceedingly  long  and 
thin,  but  they  are  not  really  necessary 
to  a  well  cut  sail,  and  can  consequently 
be  safely  dispensed  with. 

The  "jumper  stay,"  shown  in  draw- 
ing of  mainsail  head,  mast-head,  etc., 
is  extended  from  the  peak  to  a  ring  on 
a  pennant  or  line  near  the  throat,  and 
thence  to  the  deck.  Midway  between 
the  peak  and  the  ring  I  use  a  jambowline 
or  rolling  knot,  as  shown  in  sketch,  and 
set  it  up  or  slack  it  off  according  as  the 
model  is  sailing  on  or  ofE  of  the  wind. 

A  model's  gaff  is  not  heavy  enough 
to  hold  a  club-topsail  flat,  and  the  gaff 
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lifts  and  allows  the  top-sail  too  much 
flow.  The  jumper  stay  corrects  this 
tendency,  and  is  most  etfective. 

In  finishing  the  hull  of  a  model,  after 
having  faired  it  up  to  true  curves  in 
every  direction,  put  on  plenty  of  wood- 
filler,  to  prevent  the  grain  of  the  wood 
swelling  out  in  varnishing  or  painting. 
After  a  short  time  the  filler  which  is 
not  absorbed  may  be  rubbed  off  with  a 
rag,  and  the  next  day  you  may  apply 
shellac  first  and  then  varnish  or  paint 
as  preferred.  If  paint  is  used  be  care- 
ful to  carry  a  true  load  line  on  a  level 
all  round,  as  nothing  looks  worse  than 
any  unevenness  there,  and  if  you  are  un- 
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able  to  accomplish  the  feat  it  would  be 
better  not  to  attempt  it,  but  simply 
shellac  and  varnish  the  whole  form.  If 
paint  is  used,  however,  it  should  have 
four  thin  coats  on  successive  days,  and 
after  an  interval  of  several  more  days, 
three  coats  of  varnish,  of  which  the 
best  marine  production  is  called  "  Nav- 
alite,"  and,  unlike  all  others,  keeps  its 
transparency,  however  wet  or  dry,  and 
never  turns  gray  or  dull.  After  ten 
days  more  you  may  rub  the  hull  down 
with  a  rag  dipped  in  water  and  pow- 
dered pumice-stone,  and  be  well  pleased 
with  the  polished  result  of  your  labors. 


IH  THe  BCI 


ON  the  Hudson-  River,  the  best 
spring  duck  shooting  is  ob- 
tained when  first  the  ice  breaks 
up  and  floats  about  with  the 
tide,  either  jammed  in  large  fields  or 
broken  up  into  small  patches.  Among 
these  the  ducks  feed,  or  float  about  on 
the  cakes,  while  basking  in  the  sun. 

Wild  fowl  are  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  surface  feeding,  and  diving. 
The  former,  as  their  name  implies,  ob- 
tain their  food  by  picking  up  floating 
seeds  and  grass,  or  in  shoal  water  by 
reaching  down  and  digging  it  out  of  the 
mud  without  going  entirely  beneath 
the  surface.  Black  duck,  mallard,'  sprig- 
tail,  widgeon,  blue  and  green  wing  teal, 
wood  duck  and  spoonbill  belong  to  this 
class,  while  canvasback,  redhead,  broad- 
bill,  whistler,  butter-ball,  together  with 
coots,  shelldrake  and  a  few  other  worth- 
less varieties,  belong  to  the  second. 

Up  the  Hudson  almost  all  the  ducks 
are  surface-feeders.  Black  duck  and 
teal  predominate,  while  broadbills  and 
whistlers  and  odd  geese,  swell  the  list. 

A  few  black  duck  and  wood  duck 
breed  in  this  region,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  flight  goes  farther 
north.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
a  brood  of  young  ducks  in  the  swamp 


creeks  during  July  and  to  start  the  old 
ones  out  of  the  grass  along  the  flats. 
They  never  fly  far  when  put  up  in  this 
manner,  and  soon  return  to  the  place 
where  the  brood  has  hidden  in  the  thick 
grass.  The  way  in  which  these  young 
birds  secrete  themselves  is  marvelous,  as 
they  seem  to  vanish  into  thin  air  at  the 
slightest  alarm  and  cannot  be  found 
again,  though  one  spend  all  day  looking. 

The  shooting-boats  used  on  the  river 
are  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  beam,  built  of  white 
cedar,  copper-riveted  and  weighing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
When  rigged  for  ice  shooting,  a  white 
cloth  is  fastened  over  the  bow  and 
brought  back  on  both  sides  to  about 
midships,  and  a  piece  of  board  painted 
white  with  flaps  attached,  which  hang 
down  on  each  side  of  the  bow,  is  so 
placed  that  the  sportsmen  sitting  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  are  effectually 
screened  from  the  ducks  in  front.  Ex- 
perienced hands  wear  white  coats  or 
sweaters  and  white  caps. 

There  is  told  a  story  of  an  old  darkey, 
as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  who  used 
to  white-wash  his  face  when  shooting. 

When  a  properly  rigged  boat  is  head- 
ing directly  toward  you  and  the  hunters 
are  down  low,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  boat  from  the  sur- 
rounding ice  cakes.  In  this  very  fact 
lies  the  danger  of  ice  shooting,  as  I  have 
had  several  narrow  escapes  from  being 
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shot,  or  from  shooting-  someone  when 
birds  were  flying  low  and  I  was  unaware 
of  the  presence  of  another  gunner. 

When  two  men  are  out  together, 
one  sits  at  the  stern,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and  leaning  forward, 
paddles  with  a  short,  creeping  paddle, 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length. 
His  companion's  position  is  about  mid- 
ships facing  the  bow. 

On  a  day  when  the  water  is  smooth,  a 
man  who  knows  his  business  can  paddle 
right  up  to  a  flock  of  ducks.  I  have 
seen  an  expert  get  so  close  that  he  could 
have  thrown  a  paddle  into  the  midst  of 
the  fowl.  The  secret  is  in  not  letting 
the  boat  roll  as  you  paddle,  and  in  keep- 
ing the  bow  from  swinging  from  side  to 
side,  as  the  slightest  motion  will  be 
quickly  seen,  and  then,  good-bye ! 

As  a  rule,  black  duck  will  stick  up 
their  heads  when  they  first  suspect 
danger,  and  if  you  stop  paddling  and 
lie  perfectly  still  until  they  quiet  down, 
you  may  then  succeed  in  getting  within 
shooting  distance.  Another  necessary 
precaution  is  to  approach  black  duck 
from  the  leeward,  for  if  you  work  down 
the  wind  they  will  surely  scent  you. 

When  the  ice  is  broken  up,  it  is  som.e- 
times  impossible  to  get  on  shore  to  build 
a  fire,  so  it  is  necessary  to  dress  very 
warmly.  Especial  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  underclothes,  as  a  thick  suit 
of  these  does  more  good  than  two  coats. 

It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  be  pre- 
pared for  cold  weather,  and  on  one 
occasion  last  year  I  was  very  glad  to 
have  a  few  extra  things  in  the  boat. 
George  C.  and  I  started  about  four 
o'clock  one  April  morning,  and  on 
reaching  the  river  we  found  that  the  ice 
had  gone  out  with  the  ebb-tide,  but 
knowing  it  would  return  with  the  flood, 
and  that  there  would  be  some  left  in  the 
bays,  we  pushed  off. 

There  was  no  w4nd,  and  after  pad- 
dling for  an  hour  or  so,  we  reached  a 
point  of  land  which  is  the  northern  end 
of  the  bay  where  the  best  shooting  is 
obtained.  We  landed  and  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  bank,  which  afforded  a 
view  of  the  bay  and  river.  The  bay 
was  filled  with  cakes  of  floating  ice, 
while  toward  the  shore  the  ice  was 
piled  up  higher  than  one's  head. 

With  our  field  glasses  we  carefully 
looked  over  the  bay,  and  were  rewarded 


by  seeing  a  flock  of  about  forty  black 
duck  and  mallard.  Some  were  feeding, 
while  others  were  resting  on  the  ice. 

Sliding  down  the  bank,  we  shoved 
off,  both  getting  as  low  as  possible  in 
the  boat,  and  George  paddled  out  into 
the  bay.  We  moved  slowly  among  the 
cakes  of  ice,  keeping  a  good  lookout 
ahead,  and  soon  caught  sight  of  the 
flock,  which  was  then  about  a  hundred 
yards  away.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
some  large  masses  of  ice  had  come  to- 
gether, forming  a  field  two  hundred 
yards  long  and  about  eighty  yards 
across.  The  duck  were  on  the  farther 
side  of  this,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
make  a  long  detour.  This  was  safely 
accomplished,  however,  and  we  were 
soon  heading  for  the  fowl. 

Upon  nearing  the  flock,  we  saw  about 
ten  of  them  close  together  on  the 
ice,  while  the  rest  were  scattered  about. 
I  managed  to  hold  down  six  of  these 
with  my  first  barrel,  getting  two  others 
when  the  ducks  rose. 

I  had  paddled  half  way  back  toward 
the  Point,  when,  as  we  rounded  a  large 
' '  bunch "  of  ice,  a  pair  of  mallard 
jumped  from  the  other  side,  and  both 
fell  to  the  double  report  of  Geoige's 
gun.   We  then  landed  and  had  breakfast. 

A  great  many  duck  were  passing, 
and  soon  we  noticed  that  most  of  them 
were  pitching  well  in  toward  the  shore 
in  a  small  hole  in  the  ice,  which  at  this 
place  stretched  in  an  unbroken  sheet 
for  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  We 
decided  to  go  to  the  hole. 

We  therefore  pulled  the  boat  up  out 
of  reach  of  the  tide,  and  taking  our  guns 
and  decoys  walked  along  shore  until 
opposite  the  hole,  which  was  about  two 
hundred  yards  away.  There  we  struck 
out  across  the  ice.  The  ducks  had 
already  seen  us  and  departed,  so  we  put 
out  the  decoys  in  about  a  foot  of  water. 
We  then  piled  up  some  ice  for  a  blind, 
and  getting  down  behind  it  awaited 
developments. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  string  of 
black  duck  came  up  river  and  headed 
directly  for  our  decoys.  They  seemed 
to  know  the  place,  coming  in  fearlessly, 
and  were  about  to  alight  when  we  poured 
four  barrels  into  them.      Five  fell. 

"Keep  down,"  said  George,  "here 
come  two  more  from  the  north."  I  got 
out  of  sight,  and  as  they  swung  over 
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the  decoys  George  killed  them  both  as 
they  came  together  in  the  air. 

'  Good  enough!"  I  said;  "  that  is  the 
kina  of  thing  you  read  about;  I'll  have 
to  do  something  like  that  myself." 

As  we  were  talking  a  single  mallard 
dropped  in  right  amongst  the  stool,  and 
I  missed  him  in  the  water  and  shot  clear 
under  him  as  he  rose,  George  downing 
him  with  ease  as  he  turned  off. 

"  That's  another  of  those  things  you 
read  about, "  he  remarked  as  he  shoved 
another  shell  into  his  gun. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  got 
another  shot,  and  then  I  managed  to 
turn  the  tables  on  him.  Two  red-heads 
came  in  and  I  killed  the  left  hand  one 
just  as  George  pulled  on  it  and  his  shot 
struck  a  falling  bird.  He  shifted  his 
gun  quickly  on  to  the  other,  but  again 
I  was  ahead  of  him. 

"  You  shoot  altogether  too  quick,"  he 
remarked  as  he  stepped  out  to  pick  up 
the  birds.  'We  were  both  now  on  our 
mettle,  and  when  a  moment  later  a  pair 
of  widgeon  came  in,  we  each  killed  our 
bird  at  the  same  moment. 

As  the  flight  had  now  about  ceased, 
George  started  back  for  the  boat,  and  I 
was  just  thinking  of  picking  up  the 
decoys,  when  I  chanced  to  look  out  in 
the  bay  and  instantly  dropped  down  in 
the  blind.  Two  old  "  Canadas  "  were 
flapping  lazily  along  and  making  direct- 
ly for  the  hole  in  front  of  me. 

On  they  came  until  they  were  right 
over  the  decoys,  when  I  sent  a  charge 
of  shot  rattling  into  the  leader  and 
tumbled  him  heels-over-head.  The 
other  came  down  with  a  broken  wing  to 
my  second  barrel.  He  struck  on  the 
ice  and  began  running  ashore.  I  fol- 
lowed him  as  fast  as  I  could.  George 
saw  him  also  and  succeeded  in  stopping 
him  with  a  well  directed  shot  just  as  he 
had  reached  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 

We  soon  got  the  boat  around  and 
gathered  up  the  decoys,  and  as  George 
paddled  back  to  the  Point  I  counted  the 
birds.  We  had  fifteen  black  duck,  three 
mallard,  two  red-head,  two  widgeon, 
and  two  geese — all  killed  before  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Although  it  had  been  extremely  cold 
early  that  morning,  we  found  it  quite 
warm  as  we  lay  in  the  sun,  smoking, 
with  a  feeling  of  contentment  which 
only  can  be  experienced  by  those  who 


have  achieved  success  and  are  resting 
on  their  laurels.  In  fact  we  felt  so 
contented  that  both  of  us  dropped  off 
to  sleep,  only  to  be  rudely  awakened  by 
the  loud  report  of  a  gun.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  man  picking  up 
four  or  five  birds  which  he  had  just  shot 
right  in   front  of  us. 

We  had  another  shot  just  before 
noon,  killing  four  mallard  out  of  eight. 
Then  we  got  out  the  lunch  basket  and 
attacked  its  contents  in  a  way  that  soon 
transformed  it  from  a  "heavy  weight" 
to  a  "bantam."  As  George  had  pre- 
dicted, the  flood-tide  brought  with  it  a 
large  amount  of  ice  and  the  river  was 
soon  filled  with  it. 

The  water  was  so  rough  that  it  was 
out  of  the  question  to  go  after  duck 
among  those  pitching  cakes  of  ice  in  the 
bay,  although  the  river  was  somewhat 
smoother  on  account  of  the  tide  running 
with  the  wind. 

We  waited  until  about  five  o'clock, hop- 
ing that  the  wind  would  go  down  before 
we  were  forced  to  start  home.  As  the 
sun  was  setting  we  decided  it  would  be 
better  to  risk  the  passage  then,  rather 
than  when  it  was  pitch  dark.  We 
shoved  off  and  were  soon  in  the  midst 
of  the  running  ice  and  howling  gale, 
which  chopped  up  an  ugly  sea,  as  the 
tide  had  turned. 

We  paddled  hard  and  were  doing  very 
well,  when  on  trying  to  pass  between 
two  large  fields  of  ice,  they  closed  up, 
catching  the  boat  and  holding  it  fast. 
We  tried  to  get  out  by  breaking  the  ice 
in  front  but  it  only  closed  up  again. 
The  field  was  not  thick  enough  to  bear 
us,  so  nothing  was  left  to  do  but  sit  in 
the  boat  and  wait.  As  the  sun  went 
down  the  scene  before  us  was  one  of 
wildest  confusion,  not  unmingled  with 
rugged  beauty. 

Great  masses  of  ice  were  plunging 
and  crashing  all  around  us,  the  wind 
howled,  and  the  spray  flew  in  showers, 
and  over  all  was  a  lurid  red  after-glow 
which  made  the  whole  picture  look 
wilder  still.  It  was  very  cold  now,  and 
we  were  half  wet  through.  Our  posi- 
tion was  not  a  pleasant  one,  as  hour 
after  hour  we  floated  down  the  river. 

Suddenly,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  floe 
we  were  in  split  in  two,  leaving  a  wide 
channel  towards  shore,  and  it  is  need- 
less   to    say  we    soon    landed.      We   at 
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once  started  a  large  fire  and  sitting  as 
close  as  possible  to  it,  thawed  ourselves 
out,  and  then  tried  to  get  a  little  sleep. 

I  woke  up  at  four  o'clock  and  looked 
out  on  the  river.  The  wind  had  dropped 
and  there  were  only  a  few  cakes  of  ice 
in  sight.  Awaking  George  we  got  into 
the  boat  and  started  for  home,  which 
was  now  distant  about  twelve  miles. 

We  reached  the  bay  at  daylight  and 
there  saw  a  large  flock  of  geese  feeding 
in  towards  the  shore.  Getting  down 
we  paddled  in  on  them.      Thej^  saw  us 


and  commenced  to  swim  around  trying 
to  ^^get  to  windward,  which  is  a  great 
trick  they  have.  George  sent  the  boat 
along  as  fast  as  he  could  paddle,  and 
we  managed  to  get  close  enough  just 
as  the  geese  took  wing. 

I  pulled  on  the  three  leaders,  killing 
two,  and  wounding  the  other,  and 
stopped  a  fourth  with  my  second 
barrel.  Picking  up  the  three  dead 
geese  we  started,  both  paddling,  for 
the  "  cripple  "  which  was  skittering  for 
shore,  and  after  a  chase  secured  him. 
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HE  shores  of  wes- 
tern America  are 
lashed    by     the 
waves  of  an  ocean 
of  much  vaster  extent 
than  the  Atlantic,  and 
more    ships   are    lost 
on  the  Pacific,  which 
is   peaceful    only  in 
name ,    than    in 
rounding    Cape 
Horn. 

From  San  Fran- 
cisco to  San  Diego 
in     a     southerly 
direction,  and  to 
Puget  Sound  in 
a   northerly 
one,  there  are 
no  good  har- 
bors.      San 
Francisco 
Bay       is, 


therefore,    the    headquarters     of    Cali- 
fornian  3^achting,  and  most  of  the  yachts 


down  the  coast  as  far  as  San  Diego  fly 
the  flag  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht 
Club. 

Owing  to  the  violence  of  the  winds, 
the  roughness  of  the  seas  and  the  non- 
existence of  harbors  of  refuge,  San 
Francisco  yachts  rarely  go  outside  the 
Heads  into  the  open  Pacific.  Occasion- 
ally a  large  yacht  like  the  Casco,  the 
largest  yacht  ever  built  in  San  Francisco, 
carries  the  flag  of  the  S.  F.  Y.  C.  into 
many  remote  regions.  The  second  trip 
of  the  Casco  was  the  longest  cruise  ever 
made  by  a  Calif ornian  yacht;  a  cruise 
the  more  memorable  and  interesting 
because  she  had  the  novelist,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  on  board;  and  in  1894 
Count  Festetics  had  a  3^acht  built,  the 
Tolna^  in  which  he  went  for  a  cruise 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  company  with  his  wife,  who  was 
Miss  Haggin.  But  these  are  excep- 
tional occurrences. 

The  Casco  was  a  keel  boat  with  outside 
ballast,  94  feet  over  all,  21.59  feet  beam 
and  10  feet  draught.  She  was  schooner- 
rigged,  and  being  of  seventy-two  tons, 
she  exceeded  by  twenty  tons  the  largest 
boat  now  in  the  bay,  the  Aggie.  She  was 
built  by  Mears  and  Havens,  and  owned 
by  Dr.  S.  Merritt,  an  eccentric  and 
wealthy  Oakland  man.  After  her  re- 
turn from  the  South  Seas,  no  private 
owner  cared  to  undertake  the  expense 
of  maintaining  her,  and  so  she  was  con- 
verted into  a  sealer,  an  occupation  in 
which  a  fast,  weatherly  boat  is  essential. 
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Some  of  the 
larger  yachts  in 
the  Bay,  such 
as  the  Lurline, 
the  Ramon  a , 
the  Aggie  or  the 
Frolic,  do  occa- 
sionally go  as 
far  as  Drake's 
Bay,  Santa  Cruz 
and  Monterey  ; 
or  even  to  San 
Diego,     Santa 

Barbara  or  the  Santa  Catalina  Islands. 
Even  when  a  yacht  does  take  a  party 
down  to  Monterey  or  Santa   Cruz, 
the    owner    and   his    friends    fre- 
quently return  to  San  Francisco 
by    train,  leaving   to    the   boi 
keeper  and  a  hand  or  two   th 
uninteresting  task  of  beating 
back  to  the  city.      The  water 
is  rough  and  choppy  on  the 
bar,  and  the  strong  winds 
and  heavy  swell  encoun 
tered  beyond  Points 
Bonita  and   Lobos   for 
the    most   part   deter . 
yachtsmen    from 
"outside  cruising." 
Even    Santa    Cruz 
and  Monterey,  the 
most  frequently 
visited  places  on 
the  open  ocean, 
are  mere  road- 
steads,      where 
the  long    ocean 
swell  is  felt  very 
unpleasantly. 
The       sea-fogs, 
which     are     so 
prevalent     dur- 
ing the  summer 

months,  also  tend  to  discourage  owners 
from  risking  their  boats  "  outside." 

Yachting  round  San  Francisco  thus 
becomes  a  somewhat  different  sport 
from  yachting  in  the  Eastern  States. 
And  other  circumstances  tend  to  make 
yachting  in  California  still  more  dis- 
similar from  the  sport  as  it  is  followed 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  There 
wealthy  men  own  fine  steam  and  sail 
yachts,  and  in  the  summer  go  for  long 
cruises  along  the  coast,  where  there  are 
plenty  of  good  harbors.  But  in  Cali- 
prnia  there  is  but  one  steam  yacht — El 


CHISPA. 


Primero,  owned  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins; 
and  not  many  of  the  rich  men  of  Cali- 
fornia own  sailing  yachts.  Thus  the 
yachts  in  California,  being  the  property 
of  men  of  moderate  means,  are  not  so 
large  as  eastern  yachts.  Further,  not 
being  intended  to  go  out  into  the  open 
ocean,  few  exceed  forty  feet  in  length. 
Though  nearly  all  the  yachting  in 
California  is  done  inside  the  Golden 
Gate,  on  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  no  one  need  complain  that 
the  area  of  the  main  Bay  and  its 
adjacent  bays 
and  straits  is 
too  restricted 
to  afford  room 
for  sport.  San 
Francisco  Bay 
proper  contains 
two  hundred 
and  ninety 
square  miles ; 
San  Pablo  Bay 
Carquinez 
Straits  and  Mare 
Island  Straits 
comprise  one 
hundred  and 
thirty  square 
miles;  and  Sui- 
sun  Bay  to  the 
confluence  of 
the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento 
Rivers  adds  six- 
ty square  miles, 
thus  giving  a 
total  expanse  of 
four  hundred 
and  eighty 
square  miles. 
To  this  may  be 
added  hundreds 
of  miles  of 
rivers,  creeks 
and  sloughs, 
navigable  by 
centre-board 
yachts  of  mode- 
rate draught. 

One  rarely 
sees  on  the  wa- 
ters of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  the 
kind  of  yacht 
comm  only  found 
DR.  T.  L.  HILL,  sec'y  S.F.Y.C.  in   the   Eastern 
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States,  or  the  long,  narrow,  deep-keeled 

racing  machine  of  British  yachtsmen. 
In  fact  the  Folly,  built  by  the  sons  of 
Professor  Davidson,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  survey,  from  designs  by 
Burgess,  of  Boston,  was  for  some  time 
the  only  boat  of  the  narrow,  deep,  cut- 
ter type. 

A  yawl  is  a  very  handy  boat  in  the 
rough,  squally  weather  often  encount- 
ered on  the  Bay,  inasmuch  as  the  main- 
sail may  be  reefed,  or  taken  in  alto- 
gether, and  the 
boat  be  sailed 
with  the  remain- 
ing canvas.  In 
1882  there  were 
seven  or  eight 
yawls,  but  their 
number  is  now 
rather  less,  as 
owners  fond  of 
racing  prefer 
the  speedier 
sloop.  The  craft 
commonly  seen 
on  the  Bay  is  a 
centre-board  of 
broad  beam, 
strong  and 
weatherly,  and 
carrying  much 
smaller  spars 
and  one-third 
less  area  of  sail 
than  an  eastern 
yacht  ordinarily 
carries.  Hence, 
as  a  picture,  the 
San  Francisco 
yacht  under  sail 
is  not  so  taking 
as  the  New  York 

boat;     but     she  "^o^ 

carries  quite    as 

much  canvas  as  she  can  stagger  under 
in  some  of  the  summer  breezes. 

The  yachts  here  are  laid  up  during  the 
winter,  not  because  the  weather  is  too 
squally  and  rough  for  pleasure,  but  for 
just  the  opposite  reason — that  there  is 
not  wind  enough.  During  all  the  summer 
months  the  breezes  are  very  fresh  and 
strong,  and,  though  water-sails  are  occa- 
sionally used,  balloon-canvas  and  spin- 
nakers are  rarely  seen.  In  July  and 
August  an  afternoon  breeze  of  from 
twenty   to     thirty   knots    an     hour    is 


not  at  all  uncommon,  and  out  in  "the 
channel,"  where  the  wind  sweeps  right 
in  from  the  open  ocean  through  Golden 
Gate,  the  water  is  almost  always 
covered  with  white-caps  from  noon  till 
evening.  These  strong  breezes  come 
so  regularly  that  they  can  be  depended 
on  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  enabling 
the  yachtsman,  by  avoiding  calm 
streaks,  and  keeping  where  he  gets 
wind,  to  make  his  moorings  at  a  conven- 
ient hour.  Strong  currents  are  common 
in  the  Bay,  and  where  they  are  met  by 
the  wind,  or  where  an  ebbing  tide  is  run- 
ning out  against  the  breeze,  a  nasty  sea 
is  soon  "  kicked  up."  Boats  must 
therefore  be  staunch  and  handy,  and 
must  be  well  managed.     » 

The    largest     yachts    are     A.     B. 
Spreckels'  Lurline,   the  most    expen- 
sively and  luxuriously  fitted  boat  on 
the  Bay,  her  cost  having  probably 
been  between  $20, 000  and  $30, 000 ; 
I.    Gutte's     Chispa,  J.    H.   Mac- 
6.onoVig]i' s  Ramoiia,  theWieland 
brothers'      Aggie,     and    the 
Azalene.      These   are  deep- 
keel    boats,  with    outside 
ballast,  but  they  are  also 
of    good    beam.       But 
most  of  the  boats  in 
the  Bay  are  of  mode- 
rate   size,    and    do 
not    draw     more 
than  six  feet. 
There  is  a  good 
deal     of     shoal 
water      in     the 
Bay,    especially 
in  its  southern 
portion;    and   a 
deep  boat  can- 
not  get  up  the 
numerous 
creeks       and 
with      the      Bay. 
the    Golden    Gate 
to    Goat    Island,    and    between    Angel 
Island  and  North  Beach  is  the  deepest 
and  roughest  part  of  the  Bay;  and  it  is 
there,    or  in   San  Pablo   Bay,  that   the 
deep-water  yachts  generally  cruise. 

In  earlier  days  several  yachts  used  to 
be  moored  along  the  city  front,  and  had 
to  cross  "the  channel"  to  reach 
Sausalito  or  San  Pablo  Bay.  But  now- 
adays almost  all  of  them  are  moored  at 
Sausalito   or    Tiburon   on    the    Marin 


sloughs     connected 
The     water     from 
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shore  of  the  Bay,  or  at  Oakland  or 
Alameda  on  the  Contra  Costa  shore. 
Regular  lines  of  ferry-boats  run  to  each 
of  these  places,  and  the  owners  of 
yachts,  if  they  reside  in  San  Francisco, 
avail  themselves  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  travel  to  reach  their  pleasure  craft. 
Races  take  place  and  regattas  are  held 
in  "the  channel."  The  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Club  races  are  sailed  in  front  of 
the  Sausalito  club-house,  but  the  course, 
while  affording  a  better  spectacle  to 
lookers-on,  is  hardly  so  good  as  that 
adopted  by  the  other  clubs;  it  is  too 
short  and  does  *' 
not  offer  much 
variety  of  sail- 
ing. 

The  yachts  of 
the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Pacific 
yacht  clubs  are 
moored  off  the 
water-front  of 
Sausalito,  or  in 
the  quiet  waters 
of  Richardson's 
Bay.  Those  of 
the  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club  find 
secure  moorings 
in  the  sheltered 
cove  atTiburon. 
To  reach  Tibu- 
ron  you  pass 
between  Angel 
Island — a  post 
of  the  United 
States  army- — 
and  Kershaw's 
Island  (renamed 

Belvedere  by  an  sa 

enterprising 

firm  of  land-jobbers).  Between  Angel 
Island  and  the  mainland  are  the 
Raccoon  Straits,  through  which  you 
reach  San  Quentin,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Corte  Madera  Creek,  where  there  is 
good  anchorage,  as  there  is  also  off 
California  City  and  McNear's  landing. 
Yachts  out  for  a  short  sail  do  occasion- 
ally visit  Sheep  Island,  but,  as  the  waters 
near  it  are  shallow,  it  is  not  a  favorite 
spot.  These  are  all  afternoon  cruises ; 
when  a  longer  trip  is  desired,  the  yachts 
sail  across  San  Pablo  Bay  to  Mare 
Island,  Vallejo,  Martinez  or  Benicia. 
At  .Mare  Island  is  a  large  navy  yard. 


where    may    constantly    be    seen  many 
men-of-war  undergoing  repairs.      Club 
cruises  are  generally  taken  in  this  part 
of  the  Bay,  and  the  custom  is  to  sail  up 
on  Saturday  afternoon    and  return  on 
Sunday.       It   is  an  easy,   pleasant    run 
before  the  wind  up  to  Mare  Island,  but 
next  day  conies  hard  work.      It  is  fre- 
quently rough  in  San  Pablo  Bay  in  the 
afternoon;     the     seas    are    short     and 
choppy,  and  if  you  are  coming  down  on 
an   ebb-tide,  as  you  generally  elect  to 
do,  and  happen  to  fall  in  with  a  2  5 -knot 
breeze,  you  soon  find  yourself  thrashing 
about   in  a  pretty  high  sea,  with  the 
spray    flying   up    from    your   bow. 
After    Point     Pinole    has     been 
passed,    you    near    the     Twin 
Brothers — two     rocky    islets, 
on  one  of  which  is  a  light- 
house— and     Red     Rock. 
When    Red    Rock    has 
been  left  behind,  you 
are  out  of  the  rough 
San  Pablo  Bay  and 
enter     a     com- 
paratively calm 
streak,  but  once 
beyond     Point 
Blunt     and     in 
front  of   Angel 
Island       the 
waters      are 
rough     again, 
for  then  you  are 
in    the    channel 
breeze.       Often 
half     a     dozen 
yachts   leave 
Mare  Island  to- 
gether, but  they 
^o-  soon    get    sepa- 

rated, according 
to  their  respective  rates  of  speed. 
But  for  all  this  they  keep  on  making 
just  as  great  efforts  as  though  they 
could  all  be  first.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  that  each  yacht  in  a  squadron 
has  one  or  more  rivals,  of  the  same  rig 
and  about  the  same  size,  and  it  is 
ambitious  to  reach  home  ahead  of 
them. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  reader 
will  gather  that  it  is  by  no  means  all 
fair-weather  sailing  in  San  Francisco 
Bay,  especially  in  its  upper  part.  The 
work  is  rough  and  little  need  is  felt  of 
yachting    uniforms,    resplendent    with 
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gilt  buttons  and  gold  lace.  Most  men 
wear  a  thick  and  warm  old  suit,  stained 
with  salt  water  and  scorched  by  the 
sun.  Over  it  they  frequently  put  white 
canvas  or  duck  trousers,  and  a  jumper 
with  a  turned-down  blue  sailor  collar. 
Their  caps  are  of  blue  cloth,  white 
canvas  or  leather.  Leather  coats  lined 
with  thick  flannel,  coarse  brown 
"lammies,"  and  white  or  blue  woolen 
sweaters  are  also  commonly  worn. 

Though  the  yachting  season  opens  at 
the  end  of  April  and  closes  in  October, 
yet  winter  sailing  is  quite  as  pleasant 
as,  and  in  some  respects  even  more  agree- 
able than,  summer  yachting.  Toward 
November  the  stiff  afternoon  breezes 
die  out,  and  during  the  winter  months 
there  is  little  wind,  except  an  occasional 
gale  from  the  southeast  or  southwest. 
Indeed,  there  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
complaint  of  want  of  wind,  than  an  out- 
cry at  too  much  of  it.  The  mild  and 
gentle  sailing  and  light  airs  of  the 
winter  do  not,  however,  quite  satisfy 
men  accustomed  to  the  rougher  seas 
and  stiffer  blows  of  the  summer,  for  the 
San  Francisco  yacht  does  not  carry  sail 
enough    for  very  light  breezes. 

During  the  winter  the  yachts  which 
lie  off  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club 
House,  or  off  Old  Sausalito,  where  the 
Pacific  Yacht  Club  has  its  headquarters, 
are  exposed  to  storms  from  the  north- 
east or  southeast,  and,  if  their  moorings 
do  not  hold,  are  liable  to  be  wrecked. 
Nor  is  the  cove  at  Tiburon,  sheltered 
as  it  is  from  ordinary  winds,  entirely 
safe,  unless  the  yachts  are  taken  up 
into  the  "  lagoon."  Mr.  W.  C.  Wallace, 
an  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  now  of  the 
California  Yacht  Club,  lost  a  nice  little 
boat  there,  a  season  or  two  ago,  through 
her  breaking  away  from  her  moorings 
and  running  ashore.  Some  owners  take 
their  boats  up  to  Vallejo  during  the 
winter,  and  run  them  up  on  the  mud- 
flats there.  Others  take  them  up  into 
fresh  water,  to  get  their  bottoms  freed 
from  barnacles.  The  only  really  safe  place 
in  the  Bay  to  lay  a  boat  up  during  the 
winter  is  the  Oakland  Creek,  or  San 
Antonio  Estuary,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  This  is  entirely  sheltered  and 
absolutely  safe.  The  California  Yacht 
Club  has  its  house  here,  and  desires  to 
make  the  creek  a  rendezvous  for  the 
use  of  all  yachtsmen  on  the  Bay. 


There  are  not  many  places  that  afford 
more  opportunities  for  creek  and  river 
cruising  than  San  Francisco,  so  numer- 
ous are  the  streams  and  sloughs  con- 
nected with  the  Bay.  The  Napa  Creek 
affords  a  pretty  cruise  along  smooth 
waters,  past  grassy  meadows,  blooming 
orchards  and  prosperous  ranches.  On 
July  4th,  1893,  I  went  up  the  creek  as 
far  as  Napa,  in  a  gasoline  launch,  to 
attend  the  celebration  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West.  Several 
yachts  took  large  parties  up,  and  there 
were  gay  doings  in  the  little  country 
town.  On  the  return  trip  our  entire 
party  was  nearly  lost — but  that  is 
another  story.  The  yachts  are  towed 
back  by  launches  or  river-steamers  as  far 
as  Mare  Island,  and  thence  race  home. 
Sometimes  they  sail  down,  but,  though 
there  is  a  deep  channel  all  the  way 
down  the  creek,  if  the  yacht  gets  a 
little  out  of  it,  she  is  very  likely  to  run 
aground.  But  when  two  or  three 
yachts  are  in  company,  this  is  regarded 
as  adding  fun  and  variety  to  the  trip ; 
you  have  hardly  done  laughing  at  your 
neighbor  before  you  are  aground  your- 
self. On  club  cruises  there  are  gener- 
ally several  guests,  and  among  them 
some  ladies,  on  board  the  yachts,  in 
addition  to  the  owner  and  his  friends 
who  form  the  regular  crew.  Other 
creeks  that  may  be  sailed  up  are  the 
Corte  Madera,  the  Petaluma  and  the 
Suisun.  The  last  is  reached  through 
Carquinez  Straits  and  Suisun  Bay,  and 
from  it  branch  off  many  sloughs,  where 
quiet  sailing  may  be  enjoyed  during  the 
summer,  and  splendid  duck-shooting  in 
the  winter.  Yachts  or  "arks"  are 
taken  up  the  sloughs  to  be  used  as 
headquarters  by  the  sportsmen. 

The  Georgiana  Slough  is  a  picturesque 
stream,  winding  its  way  for  miles 
through  orchards  and  gardens  tilled  by 
Mongolian,  Portuguese  or  Italian  fruit- 
growers and  vegetable  producers.  The 
English  language  is  so  seldom  heard  in 
these  regions  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
oneself  to  be  in  the  United  States.  The 
Georgiana  Slough  leads  into  the 
Mokelumne  River,  and  this  ultimately 
leads  us  into  the  San  Joaquin  River,  a 
sail  of  twenty-five  miles  down  which 
brings  us  to  Suisun  Bay  again. 

A  sail  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  along 
the    Montezuma    Slough    leads    to   the 
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Sacramento  River,  a  favorite  stream  for 
a  summer  cruise.  The  people  who  hve 
along  the  river  are  very  hospitable  to 
visiting  yachtsmen,  and  I  have  known 
cases  in  which  they  have  made  them 
welcome  to  their  homes,  and  have  abso- 
lutely refused  payment  for  supplies. 
Mosquitoes  are  apt  to  be  troublesome 
"up  the  river"  during  the  summer 
months,  so  that  the  best  months  for 
cruising  there  are  October  and  Novem- 
ber, when  the  nights  are  cool,  and 
there    are  few   or  no   insects. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Bay  does 
not  offer  many 
attractions  to  the 
yachtsman,  for, 
after  leaving  the 
city  front  and  pas- 
sing  Hunter's 
Point  the  water  is 
shoal,  and  the  wind 
coming  down  the 
gaps  in  the  Mission 
hills  is  so  puffy 
and  squally  that 
a  good  deal  of 
caution  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  a 
catastrophe. 

On  the  Bay  the 
owner  of  the  yacht 
almost  always  sails 
her.  Large  yachts, 
like  the  Liirline, 
the  Raino7ia  and 
the  Aggie,  have 
professional  boat- 
men on  board  as 
keepers,  but  even 
then  the  owner 
usually  sails 
hi's   boat.      The 

smaller  craft  are  not  only  sailed  by 
their  owners,  but  are  scraped,  cleaned, 
painted  and  generally  kept  in  order  by 
them.  Of  course  it  costs  a  good  deal 
to  maintain  a  large  and  handsomely 
appointed  yacht,  and  to  entertain 
friends  on  board;  but  boats  of  small 
size  may  be  kept  up  for  a  moderate 
outlay.  Usually  two  or  three  men  own 
a  yacht  in  common,  and  share  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  her  in  order.  When 
the  boat  is  the  property  of  one  man,  he 
generally  has  some  friends  who  make 
up  the  crew  and  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pense of  running  her. 


WHIRLWIND 


The  annual  dues  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Clubs  are 
$15,  and  the  subscriptions  to  some  of 
the  younger  clubs  are  even  less. 

The  most  energetic,  active  and  pros- 
perous clubs  are  those  in  which  most  of 
the  yachts  are  small  or  only  of  moder- 
ate size,  for  the  owners  of  the  small 
craft  take  a  much  keener  and  more 
personal  interest  in  their  craft  than  the 
owners  of  the  large  yachts. 

There  are  four  regular  yacht  clubs 
on  the  Bay,  and  two  others  which, 
though  not  exclusively  yacht  clubs,  yet 
make  yachting  an 
important  feature. 
The  regular  clubs 
are  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Pacific, 
the  Corinthian  and 
the  California 
Yacht  Clubs.  The 
two  others  are  the 
Encinal  Boat  Club 
and  the  Oakland 
Navy.  Of  these 
the  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Club  is  the 
oldest,  having  held 
its  first  regatta  in 
August,  1869.  The 
Emerald,  sailed  by 
John  L.  Eckley, 
won,  beating  the 
Minnie,  sailed  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Tucker; 
the  Peerless,  owned 
by  R.  L.  Ogden, 
and  sailed  by  Ed- 
win Moody;  the 
Lotus,  sailed  by 
Charles  G.  Yale; 
the  Raven,  sailed 
by  Henry  Howard,  and  the  Zoe,  sailed 
by  Williams.  Before  1869,  though  there 
were  some  yachts  which  were  occasion- 
ally matched  against  each  other,  there 
was  no  organized  club  and  no  regular 
racing.  The  S.  F.  Y.  C.  had  its  head- 
quarters and  house  on  the  city  front, 
and  maintained  itself  for  a  few  years. 
At  last  the  site  of  its  quarters  was 
required  for  city  improvements,  and  its 
organization  was  almost  broken  up. 
But  the  club  kept  alive  and  in  1874  was 
re-organized,  R.  L.  Ogden  being 
elected  commodore,  and  Charles  G. 
Yale  (to  whose  kindness  I  am  much  in- 
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debted  in  the  preparation  of  this  article), 
secretary.  Mr.  Yale  held  the  office  of 
secretary  for  sixteen  years.  But  ere 
long  dissension,  which  arises  in  all 
human  associations  as  surely  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward,  began  to  show  itself. 
It  being  necessary  for  the  club  to  seek 
fresh  quarters,  some  members  wished 
the  club  house  to  be  built  on  the  water 
front  at  New  Sausalito,  while  others 
desired  a  site  more  to  the  south,  near 
Old  Sausalito.  The  result  was  that  the 
S.  F.  Y.  C.  built  its  house  on  the 
present  site, 
and  the  mal- 
contents 
went  off  and 
founded  the 
Pacific  Yacht 
Club.  Both 
club  s  com- 
mitted the 
same  mistake 
of  taking  in 
too  many  life 
me  m  be  rs. 
thus  cutting 
o  £f  their 
source  of  in- 
come. The 
S.  F.  Y.  C. 
got  up  the 
first  regattas 
and  cruises, 
prepared  the 
table  of  dis- 
tances and 
signal  code, 
thus  render- 
ing  great  ser- 
vice to  the 
later  genera- 
tion of  yachts- 
men. The 
club    now  is 

well  housed  and  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. It  has  a  considerable  number 
of  non-yacht-owning  members,  it  is 
true,  but  the  yachtsmen  are  not  entirely 
swamped  by  them. 

During  the  season  of  1894  it  was  very 
active,  having  held  regattas  on  June  3, 
August  5  and  September  23.  To  ex- 
cite as  much  interest  and  enthusiasm 
as  possible,  the  regattas  were  entirely 
open ;  yachts  from  all  the  clubs  on  the 
Bay  entered,  and  some  fine  sport  was 
enjoyed.     There   was    an    exceedingly 
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brisk  breeze  for  the  August  and  Septem- 
ber events  producing  very  exciting 
races  for  the  yachtsmen,  while  to  the 
spectators  the  yachts  heeling  over  un- 
der the  stiff  wind,  or  "knocked  down  " 
by  sudden  puffs,  presented  a  most 
lively  and  inspiriting  sight.  The  great 
majority  of  the  yachts  entered  were 
sloops,  though  there  were  a  few  schoon- 
ers and  a  yawl  or  two.  The  most 
remarkable  craft  was  E.  A.  von 
Schmidt's  Whirhvind,  which  was  sailed 
and   steered   by  her  owner  alone,  and 

made  the 
fastest  time 
over  the 
course. 

The  S.  F. 
Y.  C.  has  a 
fine  room 
adorned  with 
models  of 
yachts,  a  good 
boat-house, 
landing  rafts, 
and  a  stage 
elevated  and 
lowered  by 
a  windlass,  to 
draw  skiffs 
and  r o  w- 
boats  up  into 
the  house. 

Its   Com- 
modore,  I. 
Gutte,has 
beenayachts- 
man  for  many 
years,  and 
his     enthusi- 
asm has  done 
much       to 
maintain  the 
sport   in    the 
Bay.     On  his 
flagship    Cliispa,     he    is   constantly   ac- 
companied   by  friends,   who  are  excel- 
lently entertained. 

Ex-Commodore  W.  N.  McCarthy's 
Rainona  was  built  about  five  years 
ago.  She  is  68.16  feet  long,  15  feet 
beam,  and  draws  8^^  feet.  E.  A. 
Engelberg  and  L.  B.  Thomas's  Sappho 
is  46  feet  overall,  beam  15  feet,  draught 
5  feet.  She  sailed  down  to  San  Diego 
in  three  days  and  five  hours,  making  a 
very  fast  trip.  Dr.  T.  L.  Hill  is  an 
enthusiastic  yachtsman,  and  believes  in 
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a  small  boat  which  the  owner  can  keep 
in  order  for  himself,  and  which  can  sail 
up  creeks  and  sloughs  inaccessible  to  a 
boat  of  deep  draught.  His  boat  is  a 
sloop,  the  Grade.  E.  C.  Bartlett,  of 
the  Frolic,  and  Mrs.  Bartlett,  are  both 
yachting  enthusiasts,  and  seldom  miss  a 
cruise  or  club  outing.  Mr.  Bartlett  and 
his  friends  do  almost  all  the  necessary- 
work  upon  the  Frolic,  which  is  a  yawl 
of  41.16  feet  sailing  length.  The 
Rover  is  a  sloop  of  39.37  feet  sailing 
length,  which  her  jovial  owner,  C.  C. 
Bruce,  sails  for  all  there  is  in  her,  the 
pluck  and  skill  of  her  captain  being 
universally  acknowledged. 

The  Pacific  Yacht  Club,  the  next  in 
point  of  age  to  the  San  Francisco  Yacht 
Club,  was  incorporated  in  1878,  and  not 
long  afterwards  purchased  the  site  it 
now  occupies  at  Old  Sausalito,  in  Marin 
County.  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Connor,  a 
wealthy  San  Franciscan,  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  forming  the  club,  and  it 
maintained  a  prosperous  existence  for 
some  years.  But,  though  it  had  a  list 
of  three  hundred  life  members,  it  had 
no  contributing  members,  and  conse- 
quently no  income  with  which  to  defray 
its  current  expenses,  and  it  became  in- 
solvent. In  the  fall  of  1891,  however, 
the  property  of  the  old  club  was  pur- 
chased by  a  new  one,  "all  the  members 
of  the  old  organization  being  allowed 
to  become  members  of  the  new. 

Next  year  the  club  finding  itself  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  with  more  than 
three  hundred  and  forty  contributing 
members,   erected,   at   a   cost  of  three 


thousand  dollars,  a  boat-house,  33x70 
feet,  renovated  and  refitted  its  club- 
house, and  put  its  grounds  into  thor- 
ough order.  The  opening  day  of  the 
season  of  1892  was  a  very  successful  one, 
the  vice-commodore,  Charles  Wieland, 
decorating  his  yacht,  the  Aggie,  from 
stem  to  stern,  up  the  masts  and  round 
the  rail,  with  electric  lights.  The  elec- 
tric launch,  Magnet,  owned  by  C.  Wie- 
land and  his  brother  Aldert,  was  also  a 
blaze  of  colored  incandescent  lights. 

The  Pacific  Club-house  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  garden  on  the 
shore  of  a  pretty  cove,  and  is  a  favorite 
resort.  The  grounds  command  a  fine 
view  of  San  Francisco,  the  peninsula  of 
Belvedere,  Goat  Island,  and  the  mili- 
tary posts  on  Angel  and  Alcatraz 
Islands.  The  club  is  really  much 
stronger  on  the  social  than  on  the  yacht- 
ing side;  indeed,  among  its  members 
are  many  who  not  only  own  no  yacht  or 
boat,  but  who  have  no  part  or  parcel  in 
any  floating  thing. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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*0  give  a  brief  history 
of  the  wonderful  tar- 
get record  of  the 
Carson  City  Guard 
Company,  it  may  be 
said  that  from  the  date 
of  its  organization  in 
1874,  till  1879,  it  par- 
ticipated in  a  number 
of  target  matches  with 
different  teams  of  the 
Nevada  Guard,  but 
never  winning  more 
than  third  place.  But  the  interest 
kept  increasing,  and  in  August,  1879, 
in  a  contest  with  five  other  teams  of 
twenty  men  each,  it  took  second  place, 
with  a  score  of  781  out  of  a  possible 
1,000  points  at  200  yards.  This  stimu- 
lated the  company  to  active  practice,  in 
preparation  for  a  similar  match  to  occur 
on  September  9th,  of  the  same  year. 
This  they  won,  by  a  score  of  797,  out  of 
1,000  at  200  yards.  During  the  follow- 
ing year  and  till  1881  they  took  part  in 
four  matches,  winning  but  one,  but 
making  records  of  786,  779,  790  and 
792.  At  that  time  this  was  regarded  as 
excellent  work,  as  it  was  done  in  the 
open,  with  the  Springfield  rifle  and  old 
"  barley-corn  "  sight  on  the  front,  the  V 
rear  sight  and  no  wind-gauge.  It  was 
all  at  200  yards. 

In  1 88 1  the  team  first  commenced 
practice  at  500  yards,  preparatory  to 
entering  into  a  match  in  California  for 
the  Pacific  Slope  trophy,  offered  by  the 


State  of  California  for  State  teams  of 
ten  men  each,  ten  shots  per  man,  at 
each  200  and  500  yards.  With  but  sixty 
days'  practice,  they  went  out  of  the 
State  and  made  but  a  poor  showing 
against  their  California  brothers,  who 
had  for  years  practiced  at  longer  ranges. 
The  Nevada  team  was  defeated  by  a 
score  of  800  to  849.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  contest  the  trophy  had  to  be  shot  for 
over  a  range  selected  by  the  State  to 
which  the  winning  team  belonged,  and 
to  vest  perpetual  ownership  in  trophy 
required  that  winning  team  should  win 
three  times  consecutively.  This,  there- 
fore, required  that  the  team  should  in 
1882,  the  time  of  the  next  match — 
October — go  again  to  California  and  try 
conclusions  with  the  winning  team  a 
second  time,  or  give  up  all  hope  of  the 
trophy.  This  they  did,  and  by  a  score 
of  866  to  817,  brought  back  to  Carson 
the  trophy.  This  made  necessary  a 
visit  on  the  part  of  the  Californians  in 
1883  to  Carson,  and  they  therefore 
picked  out  a  team  of  their  best  men 
from  the  entire  State  and  practiced 
them  up  for  a  long  time  beforehand, 
and  sent  them  to  Carson  to  capture  the 
bronze  horse  and  rider  emblematic  of 
the  Pacific  Slope  championship.  It  was 
a  hard  fight,  but  the  Nevada  men  came 
off  victorious  the  second  time  by  a  score 
of  878  to  875.  The  final  struggle  took 
place  in  1884  over  the  Carson  range, 
and  the  third  and  last  time  running  the 
home  team  won  by  a  score  of  872  to  861. 
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The  trophy  is  still  in  the  office  of  the 
Adjutant-General  in  Carson,  with  its 
scores  engraved  on  it.  During  these 
years  the  company  were  engaged  in 
many  other  matches,  and  were  victori- 
ous in  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  them. 
In  1882,  in  a  match  for  militia  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  alone,  a  score  of  419 
and  422  for  ten  men,  ten  shots  each, 
was  made.  In  one  of  these  matches, 
two  men,  fifty  shots  each  at  the  distance 
of  200  and  500  yards,  made  the  remark- 
able scores  of  446  and  444  respectively, 
one  man  putting  in  seventeen  and  the 
other  twelve  consecutive  buirs-e5^es  at 
500  yards.  Again,  one  member  took 
first  prize  in  the  San  Francisco  All- 
comers' match,  with  a  score  of  95  out  of 
a  possible  100  at  500  yards.  In  1883, 
the  best  score  up  to  that  time  ever  made 
by  twenty  men  at  500  yards,  was  the 
819  of  the  Nevada  team.  In  the  same 
year,  four  ten-men  matches  gave  scores 
of  419,  417,  419  and  418.  At  200  yards 
one  Nevadan  to  one  Californian  won  by 
447  to  445. 

On  May  22,  1887,  in  a  telegraph 
match  with  the  Calif ornians,  at  200 
yards,  twenty  men  to  a  side,  each  man 
firing  twenty  shots,  a  score  which  was 
the  record  the  world  over  for  a  company 
team  was  made — 1,700  out  of  a  possible 
2,000  points.  Immediately  after  tele- 
graph matches  were  arranged  with 
teams  in  Washington,  California,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Kansas,  Ohio  and 
other  States,  in  all  of  which  Nevada 
was  victorious,  except  one  match  with 
the  Cincinnati  Rifle  Club,  which  defeated 
them  twice  out  of  three  trials.  In  1888, 
in  a  contest  for  the  Sarsfield  medal, 
open  to  companies  of  Nevada  only,  the 
Carson  company  made  the  world's  rec- 
ords for  teams  of  ten  men  to  fifty  men 
each,  its  scores  being  a  percentage  of 
88  for  a  team  of  ten,  and  80  for  a  team 
of  fifty.  At  various  times  matches  have 
been  shot  with  individuals  from  differ- 
ent States,  and  clean  scores  of  100  at 
each  200  and  500  yards,  each,  have  been 
made  by  individuals  of  the  Nevada 
team.  In  the  spring  of  1893,  in  three 
contests  of  forty  men,  ten  shots  each  at 
200  yards,  the  totals  were  1,617,  1)607 
and  1,637,  which  have  never  been  ex- 
celled by  the  same  number  of  men  from 
one  company. 

But  the  last  and  greatest  victory  was 


that  of  March  11,  1894  at  the  Mid-win- 
ter Fair  in  San  Francisco.  This  was 
held  at  Shell  Mound  Park,  Berkeley, 
California,  where  the  Nevada  team  was 
pitted  against  ten  of  the  strongest  com- 
panies in  California,  on  their  own 
ground.  The  Nevadans  came  off  victor- 
ious by  the  unexcelled  records  of  443  for 
ten  men,  ten  shots  each  at  200  yards.* 

The  present  colonel  commanding  the 
First  Regiment,  Colonel  Lord,  will  also 
be  found  among  the  victors  of  several 
teams.  Included  among  the  members 
of  these  victorious  teams  are  the  present 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  two  superin- 
tendents of  the  United  States  Mint  at 
Carson,  a  State  Treasurer,  a  Secretary 
of  State,  an  Attorney-General,  a  Su- 
preme Court  clerk,  and  a  number  of 
deputy  State  and  United  States  officers. 
Their  positions  and  standings  will,  per- 
haps, indicate  better  than  any  other 
means  the  interest  taken  in  target 
practice,  and  the  reason  also  of  success. 

The  present  Adjutant-General  of  the 
State  is  a  member  of  the  last  victor- 
ious team  in  the  Mid-winter  Fair  match. 

As  in  every  State  the  guard  owes  to 
some  man  or  men,  more  than  to  others, 
any  measure  of  success  it  may  have 
achieved,  so  also  in  Nevada  two  men 
are,  perhaps,  representative  of  the  better 
military  footing  of  the  guard  to-day. 
These  two  men  are  the  ex-Adjutant- 
General  J.  Ponjade,  and  the  present 
colonel  of  the  First  Regiment.  A  word 
regarding  these  two  men  will  not  be 
considered  out  of  place.  General  Ponjade 
was  elected  Lieut.  -Governor  of  Nevada 
in  1890,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  be- 
came Adjutant-General.  Up  to  that 
time,  he  was  not  only  ignorant  of  all 
military  matters,  but  had  even  imbibed 
a  strong  dislike  to  military  men  and 
methods.  Forced  by  his  office  to  rec- 
ognize the  military  power  and  forced 
by  his  sense  of  right  and  justice  to  the 
people  to  whom  he  owed  his  office,  he 
made  a  study  of  the  military  world  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  with  the  result  that 
always  attends  just  minds,  of  becoming 
wrapped  up  in  it  and  acknowledging 
that  there  is  in  it  more  of  strict  hon- 
esty, pure  justice  and  love  of  fellows 
than  any  civilian  profession  can  even 

*  A  new  record  has  since  been  made  (date  Feb.  3,  1895), 
in  which  40  men  in  Carson  City,  at  200  yards,  have  made 
1957.  out  of  a  possible  2000.  This  is  cr-ack  shooting-, 
never  before  equaled  at  any  time  or  place,  the  world  over. 
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touch  upon.  To  him,  perhaps,  more 
than  to  any  adjutant-general  the  State 
has  had,  does  the  guard  owe  its  more 
substantial  footing  both  at  home  and  in 
adjoining  States.  Colonel  F.  C.  Lord, 
First  Regiment,  enlisted  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  in  a  Connecticut 
regiment  of  cavalry.  Promoted 
through  the  successive  grades  of  cor- 
poral, sergeant  and  first-sergeant,  he 
soon  gained  his  shoulder-straps,  and 
rose  through  the  steps  of  second  and 
first  lieutenant,  to  a  captain  and  then  a 
squadron  commander,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  commanded  a  regiment  in 
the  field.  His  service  was  principally 
with  the  eastern  armies  and  was  hard 
and  continuous.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  when  he  entered  the  National 
Guard  of  Nevada,  he  brought  with  him 
the  practical  experience  of  handling 
men  in  the  field  and  on  the  march.  His 
home  is  in  Virginia  City,  where  he  is 


one  of  the  foremost  citizens.  A  firm, 
staunch  friend,  a  modest,  unassuming 
man,  a  thorough  disciplinarian,  pos- 
sessed of  tact,  ability  and  the  greater 
quality  of  judgment,  which  only  the  ex- 
perience of  leading  men  successfully  in 
danger  can  give,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Guard  of  Nevada  look  up  to  him 
with  all  possible  respect,  and  feel  that 
whether  in  peace  or  War,  under  his  lead- 
ership and  guidance,  they  must  reap 
success  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  their 
State,  Nevada,  the  battle-born, 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF   AND  STAFF 
OF    NEVADA. 
Commander-in-Chief  .  John  P.Jones,  Gov.  of  Nev. 
Adjutant-General  .  C.  H.  Galusha,  Brig. -General 
Paymaster-General  .    .    .  John  J.  Crosby,  Colonel 
Surgeon-General  ....  Simeon  L.  Lee,  Colonel 

Chief  Engineer Joseph  Marzen,  Colonel 

Judge-Advocate-General  .  Edward  D.  Boyle.  Col. 
Aid-de-camp  .  .  .  F.  J.  McCullough,  Lieut. -Col. 
Aid-de-camp  .  .  .  David  A.  Bender,  Lieut. -Col. 
Aid-de-camp  .    .    .  Jos.    A.    Conboie,  Lieut. -Col. 

TEAM    OF    NEVADA   NAT.    GUARD 1882. 

M.    H.    Burke,      Geo.  C.  Thaxter, 
C.  H.  Galusha,      W.  M.  Little, 
James  Crawford,  Jonathan  Saffell, 
J.    R.    King,  Geo.  B.  Cowing, 

H.    G.   Parker,       Thomas  Gallagher. 

In  1883  match,  F.  C.  Lord,  Captain 
Fraser,  J.  D.  Cameron  and  Antone 
Borges  took  the  places  of  W.  M.  Little, 
J.  R.  King,  H.  G.  Parker  and  Thomas 
Gallagher. 

In  the  final  match,  in  1884,  the  team 
was  composed  of  H.  G.  Parker,  Geo.  B. 
Cowing,  S.  Curnow,  H.  Cardew,  M.  H. 
Burke,  J.  D.  Cameron,  W.  M.  Little, 
John  Ferris,  F.  C.  Lord,  C.  H. 
Galusha. 

The  team  of  the  Mid-winter  Fair, 
was  composed  of  C.  H.  Galusha,  Johna- 
than  Saffell  and  Geo.  C.  Thaxter. 
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O  you  know,"  drawled  Den- 
beigh,  "  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  appallingly  common- 
place? I  have  never  done 
out   of   the   ordinary   in   my 


anything 
life." 

Ferguson  looked  up  with  a  faint  show 
of  interest. 

"  That  is  an  entirely  unnecessary 
statement,  my  dear  fellow.  Nobody 
ever  thought  of  even  insinuating  that 
you  had." 

Denbeigh  closed  one  eye  and  watched 
the  smoke  curl  in  graceful  curves  from 
the  end  of  his  cigar. 

"  N-0-0,"  he  said,  reflectively,  "  I  don't 
suppose  they  did.  That  is  why  I  men- 
tioned it  myself.  You  see  in  these  days 
everybody  who  is  of  any  consequence 
is  discovering,  or  inventing,  or  startling 
the  world  with  theories  or  '  burning 
questions  of  the  hour,'  and  it  makes  me 
feel  quite  apologetic  for  my  useless  ex- 
istence. Of  course  it  is  almost  out  of 
the  question  to  do  anything  new,  every- 
thing worth  doing  seems  to  have  been 
done,  you  are  sure  to  find  out  whatever 
you  do  that  some  old  duffer  did  that 
same  thing  away  back  in  the  B.  C.'s." 


Ferguson  looked  lazily  surprised  ;  it 
was  rarely  that  Denbeigh  said  so  much 
at  one  time.  He  flecked  the  ashes  from 
his  cigar  before  he  answered. 

"  You  might  write  a  book  on  moral 
questions.  Politics  might  suit  you  better, 
though.  Modern  legislation  seems  to 
be  a  series  of  surprises,  and  if  you  are 
so  anxious  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  prom- 
ising young  crank,  you  could  not  pos- 
sibly choose  a  better  field.  But  as  for 
your  never  doing  anything  that  was  out 
of  the  commonplace,  go  tell  that  to — 
Harlingen.  What  was  that  Collyer  told  us 
about,  among  other  things,  that  you  did 
on  that  exploring  party  ?  Dived  into  a 
river  full  of  alligators,  just  to  save  a  little 
heathen  pickaninny,  wasn't  that  it  ?  " 

Denbeigh  interrupted  him,  reddening 
impatiently.  "  Nonsense  !  That  is  one 
of  Collyer's  yarns.  He  is  the  most 
insufferable  idiot  I  know.  What  busi- 
ness had  he  on  an  exploring  party  any- 
way, I  should  like  to  know  ?  I'm  going 
into  the  garden.     It's  too  hot  here." 

A  long  form  which  had  been  luxuri- 
ously sprawled  on  a  couch  in  a  far  end 
of  the  room  now  propped  itself  up  on 
its  elbows. 
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"  What's  all  this  deep  conversation 
about  ?  Fergie,  my  boy,  do  be  careful 
of  that  mind  of  yours,  you'll  lose  it  some 
day."  And  John  Harlingen,  Jr.,  strug- 
gled into  a  sitting  posture  and  let  his 
newspaper  slide  rustling  to  the  floor. 

"  Was  that  intended  for  a  witticism  ?  " 
inquired  Ferguson,  calmly. 

"  Take  it  as  you  please,"  replied  Har- 
lingen.  "  If  you  have  lived  all  these 
years  without  knowing  what  a  witticism 


and   perhaps  not   a   little    quiet   affec- 
tion. 

Denbeigh  and  Ferguson  and  the  nar- 
rator had  been  an  exceedingly  chummy 
trio  in  days  gone  by,  before  Denbeigh 
had  left  for  a  six  months'  tour  of  "  the 
continent,"  a  period  which  somehow 
lengthened  itself  into  nearly  five  years 
of  travel.  His  movements  had  been  too 
erratic  to  be  followed,  and  he  seldom 
wrote  letters,  but  we  did  hear  consider- 


fergusun's  blunder.     (/.  Sy.) 


is  I  cannot  undertake  to  enlighten  you 
at  this  late  hour." 

John  Harlingen,  Jr.,  was  very  young, 
in  fact,  had  just  escaped  from  the  pro- 
tecting arms  of  his  Alma  Mater,  which 
accounts  for  his  somewhat  exaggerated 
view  of  Ferguson's  forty  years  of  life. 
Still  he  was  an  honest,  good-hearted  boy, 
and  like  all  youngsters,  he  derived  much 
inward  satisfaction  from  the  society  of 
older  men.  He  had  attached  himself 
particularly  to  Mark  Denbeigh,  who 
viewed   him  with  tolerant    amusement 


able  of  him  once,  through  one  Stephen 
Collyer,  who  had  joined  an  exploring 
expedition  in  the  wilds  of  the  dark 
continent,  and  had  returned  to  his 
native  New  York  with  his  head  full  of 
wild  and  fearful  tales,  to  be  rejected  or 
swallowed,  according  to  the  discretion 
and  gullibility  of  the  hearer.  We  had 
been  very  proud  of  our  old  friend  Den- 
beigh, v/hen  Collyer  had  spoken  so  en- 
thusiastically of  his  heroism  and 
steadfast  courage,  his  recklessness  of 
his  own  life,  and  his   tender  considera- 
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tion  for  the  women  and  children  of 
friend  or  enemy,  in  that  country  where 
white  faces  were  almost  unknown. 

When  Denbeigh  had  returned,  at  the 
end  of  five  years  he  was  very  reserved, 
and  settled  down  in  his  bachelor's  apart- 
ments as  calmly  as  though  scarcely  a 
week  had  elapsed  since  his  departure, 
never  opening  his  mouth  to  mortal  man 
on  the  subject  of  his  travels.  He  always 
was  an  odd  fellow  that  Mark  Denbeigh. 
It  might  have  been  this  reticence  that 
attracted  young  Harlingen.  Except 
Harlingen,  who  had  a  wealthy  father  to 
apply  to,  he  was  the  only  one  of  us  who 
could  afford  a  house  out  of  town,  and  it 
was  as  his  guests  that  we  were  taking 
life  so  easy  on  this  scorching  July  after- 
noon in  the  garden,  whither  we  had 
followed   Denbeigh. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  place,  beauti- 
fully kept,  and  looked  like  a  miniature 
park.  Winding  paths  of  white  gravel 
were  bordered  on  both  sides  by  many- 
colored  flowers.  These,  with  a  large 
variety  of  rose  bushes  that  clustered 
everywhere,  were  all  that  redeemed  the 
name  of  garden.  It  was  a  paradise  of 
sweet,  wholesome  smells  and  drowsy 
noises,  and  shade  and  fruit  trees  where 
the  sunlight  filtered  through  golden 
threads,  on  grass  of  the  freshest  green. 

Harlingen  leaned  against  a  sturdy 
trunk  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  a 
slender  cherry  tree,  whose  leaves  hung 
without  motion  in  the  absolute  stillness 
of  the  air.  The  harsh  cry  of  a  locust  in 
the  branches  above  startling  him  out  of 
his  reverie,  he  turned  to  Denbeigh,  and 
said  with  that  youthful  unconsciousness 
which  is  always  treading  on  somebody's 
corns: 

**  Everybody  wonders,  Denbeigh,  why 
you  don't  maiTy,  and  why  don't  you, 
anyhow  ?  You  have  enough  money  to 
warrant  the  venture,  and  you  would  be 
a  great  deal  better  off  than  you  are 
now." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  There  was  a  mild  flavor 
of  brirnstone  in  this  commonplace 
rejoinder,  and  Harlingen,  the  dense,  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  somehow  made  a 
mistake,  proceeded  to  work  himself  a 
little  deeper  into  the  mire  by  a  blunder- 
ing explanation. 

"  No  offense,  you  know,  I  just  asked 
you  because — well,  I  was  in  the  billiard 

room  of  the Club  the  other  day, 

and  a  lot  of  the  fellows  were  talking 
about  you.     Didn't  say  much,  you  know, 


but — (here  Harlingen  paused,  floun- 
dering helplessly,  and  then  went  on  in 
desperation)  but  Collyer  said  that  when 
a  man  in  your  circumstances  and  with 
your  disposition  didn't  marry,  it  was  a 
sure  sign  that  he  was — he  had — that  is, 
he'd  had  it  bad  before." 

"Damn  his  impertinence,"  said  Den- 
beigh, quietly. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  Den- 
beigh swear,  he  did  it  so  seldom,  so 
unmovedly,  so  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately, and  yet,  withal,  with  such  a  crush- 
ing effect.  Above  all  things  he  despised 
people  who  intruded  their  impertinent 
curiosity  on  the  private  life  of  another, 
and  we,  who  knew  him  well,  steered 
wide  of  this  awkward  reef,  and  simply 
taking  him  for  the  splendid  fellow  he 
was,  never  questioned  him  on  his  per- 
sonal affairs.  Harlingen,  however,  who 
knew  him  less  intimately,  would  have 
gone  on  to  the  bitter  end  had  not  Fergu- 
son nipped  his  impetuosity  in  the  bud 
by  a  silent  warning. 

The  grass  beneath  the  trees  looked 
cool  and  inviting,  and  we  stretched  our- 
selves out  in  various  attitudes  of  com- 
fort. Then  Denbeigh  surprised  us  all 
by  asking  Harlingen,  without  so  much 
as  turning  his  head  to  look  at  him, 
"  Just  how  much  did  those  idiots  conde- 
scend to  interest  themselves  in  my  wel- 
fare ? " 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  much,'^  answered  Har- 
lingen, uneasily.  "  They  went  out 
shortly  after  I  entered.  All  that  I  re- 
member of  importance  was  Collyer's 
remark,  and  the  answer  of  one  of  the 
party,  I  forget  who,  gave  to  it,  that  you 
would  never  become  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  a  woman  to  find  out 
whether  you  liked  her  or  not." 

There  was  truth  in  that,  but  Den- 
beigh simply  curled  his  lip  and  made 
no  answer. 

"  Wow  ! "  suddenly  yelled  Ferguson 
with  startling  intensity,  as  a  large,  ro- 
tund caterpillar  fell  from  the  tree  above 
him  and  landed  squarely  on  his  up- 
turned face.  "  Darned  nasty  beast !  "  he 
snarled,  hastily  brushing  it  off.  We 
smiled  indulgently  at  this  little  ebulli- 
tion of  temper. 

"I  have  an  idea,"  he  announced, 
scrubbing  his  face  with  a  rumpled  hand- 
kerchief. 

"  We'll  save  Denbeigh  the  exertion  of 
looking  around  for  a  wife,  since  it  has 
been  decreed  that  a  wife  he  must  have, 
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by  bringing  one  to  him.  We  have  most 
of  the  summer  3-et  before  us,  and  we 
might  as  well  bore  ourselves  in  one  way 
as  in  another,  so  wherever  we  go  we'll 
be  on  a  still  hunt  for  a  possible  Mrs. 
Denbeigh.  'The  Search  for  Mrs.  Den- 
beigh,'  Winter,  my  literary  friend, 
there's  a  title  for  you  !  It  is  a  brilliant 
inspiration.  Denbeigh,  I  already  see 
you  a  blissful  Benedict.  We  can  each 
bring  a  candidate,  and  Denbeigh  can 
take  his  choice." 

Denbeigh  elevated  his  eyebrows. 

"Just  what  will  the  '  candidates  '  be 
doing  all  this  time  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  an  after-consideration," 
retorted  Ferguson,  with  an  airy  wave  of 
the  hand.  Harlingen  brought  out  a 
note-book,  exceedingly  meager  as  to  en- 
tries, and  asked  whether  it  was  July 
sixth  or  seventh,  and  when  the  cam- 
paign would  end  ? 

"  October  the  first,"  replied  the  incor- 
rigible Ferguson,  "  and  remember,  you 
fellows,  you  are  on  your  honor.  You 
must  not  get  a  bride  for  Denbeigh  and 
then  slope  with  her  yourself." 

Denbeigh  turned  to  him  with  a  com- 
passionate air. 

*'  Ferguson,  do  you  know  you  are  an 
awful  ass  ?" 

"  I  believe  you  have  said  something 
to  that  effect  a  number  of  times  before ; 
but  if  it  does  you  any  good,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  just  say  it  all  you  please. 
Don't  inind  me." 

After  that  no  one  spoke  for  fully 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Then,  as 
Harlingen's  snoring  had  become  posi- 
tively unbearable,  we  kicked  him  awake 
and  passed  into  the  house.  On  the  way 
Denbeigh  suddenly  stopped,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  still  yawning  Harlingen,  said  : 

'*  Oh,  by  the  way,  Harlingen,  the  next 
time  you  meet  Mr.  Collyer  and  his  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  friend,  will  you 
oblige  ine  by  telling  them  to  go  to  the 
devil  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  responded  Harlingen, 
politely  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  young  rascal  kept  his  word. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  those  few 
days  of  bachelor  comfort  at  Denbeigh's 
delightful  old  place  in  the  country  that 
I  received  a  most  remarkable  letter  from 
Harlingen,  Jr.  I  was  still  in  the  city, 
working  away  at  the  occupation  which 
at  that  time  supplied  me  with  daily 
bread  and  occasional  pie,   and  Harlin- 


gen's letter,  coming  as  it  did  from  one 
of  the  most  delightful  summer  resorts 
along  the  coast,  brought  with  it  a  sug- 
gestion of  sea  breezes  which  tempted 
me  sorely.  Before  I  had  read  the  first 
page  the  sea  breezes  were  forgotten. 
The  young  imbecile  was  in  love. 

She  was  an  angel,  a  goddess,  Diana, 
Aphrodite,  Psyche,  Pandora,  and  heaven 
knows  what  else.  His  metaphors  were 
as  badly  mixed  as  his  mythology.  Now 
he  soared  blissfully,  and  on  the  next 
page  he  was  plunged  in  the  deepest 
abyss  of  despair.  She  had  refused  him 
four  times,  but  the  ardor  of  his  passion 
had  not  abated  in  the  least — the  boy 
was  certainly  a  desperate  case.  Of 
course  he  could  not  marry  her,  for  she 
was  older  than  he,  and  a  widow  at  that. 
Odd  that  she  had  refused  him  ;  these 
elderly  widows  usually  make  short  work 
of  a  foolish  young  fellow  with  a  wealthy 
father. 

The  next  morning,  not  knowing' 
whether  Ferguson  was  in  town  or  not,  I 
went  around  to  his  rooms  at  a  venture, 
and  found  him  at  his  toilet,  shirt  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  suspenders  dangling. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  remarked  as  I  entered, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  my 
knock.  "  What's  up  ?  Don't  you  know 
this  is  a  beastly  hour  to  come  in  on  a 
fellow?  (It  was  nine  o'clock.)  Sit 
down  and  make  yourself  comfortable." 

I  seated  myself  and  without  more  ado 
opened  Harlingen's  badly  written  com- 
munication, while  Ferguson  continued 
to  splash  and  gurgle  over  his  ablutions. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  felt  it  imper- 
ative to  request  less  noise. 

"  Don't  make  such  a  racket ;  I  want  to 
read  a  letter  from  Harlingen.  He  is 
head  over  ears  in  love." 

''  What  in  thunder  !  "  ejaculated  Fer- 
guson, turning  his  dripping  countenance 
in  my  direction.  "The  young  idiot !  " 
He  seized  a  towel  and  scoured  his  face 
until  it  was  an  unpleasant  crimson, 
while  I  proceeded  to  read  the  letter. 
Ferguson  grunting  from  time  to  time. 

"  Ugh  !  Won't  have  him,  eh  ?  Likely 
story  !  She  is  holding  him  off  now  to 
make  sure  of  him.  Trust  these  widows 
for  looking  out  for  themselves." 

I  continued  : 

" '  If  5''ou  could  see  her  you  would  say 
she  is  divine.  I  sometimes  think  it  is 
almost  a  blasphemy  to  ask  such  an  angel 
ever  to  marry  a  fellow  like  me,  but  when 
a  man  is  in  love,  Winter, '  " 
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"Oh,  shtit  it  off,"  crroaned  Ferg-iison. 
"  It  makes  me  sick,  and  I  want  my  break- 
fast." 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  "  he  asked  when  the  meal  had 
been  brought.  "  It  is  a  shame  to  let  any 
designing  old  widow  rope  him  in.  He 
is  not  a  half  bad  youngster,  tho'  he  be 
such  an  awful  fool." 

"I'm  going  down  there,"  I  replied, 
without  the  slightest  idea  why  I  was 
going,  and  what  I  should  do  when  I  was 
there.  Ferguson  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  made  a  fresh  sally  on  the  de- 
spised  chop.     "I'll    go   with   you,"   he 

remarked,  somewhat  thickly. 

***** 

I  think  Harlingen  was  a  trifle  discon- 
certed when  we  presented  ourselves  be- 
fore him  and  inquired  after  his  health 
with  innocent  and  touching  solicitude  ; 
but  if  he  was,  he  covered  it  very  grace- 
fully, and  gave  us  a  hearty  greeting, 
promising  to  take  us  around  and  intro- 
duce us  to  "  a  lot  of  nice  people." 

That  evening  Ferguson  and  I  arrayed 
ourselves  in  attire  in  which  each  flattered 
himself  that  he  looked  quite  killing, 
and  started  for  an  informal  hop  under 
the  youthful  wing  of  Mr.  Harlingen. 
We  did  see  a  familiar  face  now  and 
then,  but  the  greater  part  of  those  pres- 
ent were  strangers — the  usual  summer 
resort  conglomeration  of  good,  bad  and 
indifferent.  I  have  a  dark  suspicion 
that  Ferguson  had  organized  himself 
into  a  private  detective  agency  to  seek 
and  find  that  widow,  for  I  can  assign  no 
other  reason  for  his  preferring  to  our  so- 
ciety that  of  an  exceedingly  scraggy 
woman  in  second  mourning,  with  a  very 
high  color  and  an  abbreviated  bodice, 
who  had  bowed  effusively  to  Harlingen 
as  we  entered.  Harlingen  and  the  nar- 
rator passed  on  and  left  him  to  his  fate. 
We  had  gone  Isut  a  few  steps  when  Har- 
lingen pressed  my  arm  and  ejaculated  : 

"  There  she  is  !  " 

"Where?  what?"  I  stammered,  taken 
,  by  surprise. 

"  There  !     Just  coming  in." 

Where,  oh,  where  was  that  elderly 
widow  ?  I  experienced  the  uncomfort- 
able sensation  which  accompanies  a 
dash  of  cold  water,  and  could  only  gasp: 

"'  My  !  what  a  beauty  !  " 

Harlingen  fairly  beamed.  "  I  knew 
you  would  appreciate  her,  old  fellow," 
he  said,  gratefully.  I  began  to  feel  like 
a  hypocrite. 


Five  minutes  later  I  was  making  my 
best  bow  over  a  shapely  hand,  my  head 
whirling  as  that  well-disciplined  mem- 
ber had  not  whirled  for  years.  I  had 
a  faint  idea  that  Harlingen  had  called 
her  Mrs.  Greyson  —  the  young  rascal 
had  not  mentioned  her  name  in  his  let- 
ter— but  my  own  name  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten. Then  I  pulled  myself  together, 
and  began  to  enjoy  the  situation  as  I 
thought  of  the  luckless  Ferguson,  glow- 
ering at  us  from  the  side  of  Mrs.  Forsyth, 
of  the  leanish  tendency  and  the  brilliant 
complexion.  I  hoped  lie  saw  how  perfect 
was  the  oval  of  this  face,  and  how  won- 
derful its  delicate  coloring.  I  yearned 
for  him  to  study  every  bewitching  curve 
of  figure,  and  the  sweet,  grave  mouth, 
and  I  gloated  in  the  certainty  that  his 
artistic  soul  was  wildly  impatient  for  a 
closer  look  at  the  soft  tendrils  of  shining 
brown  hair,  where  gleaming  red  lights 
played  in  and  out  its  luxurious  abun- 
dance. For  our  friend  Ferguson  was  an 
artist,  although  no  man  would  think  it. 

No,  Mrs.  Greyson  did  not  care  to 
dance  ;  it  was  too  warm,  and  we  strolled 
up  and  down  the  wide  piazza,  talking  in 
the  desultory  manner  customary  at  sum- 
mer resorts,  and,  alas  !  in  winter  resorts 
also;  but  occasionallythis  paragon  among 
widows  would  let  fall  a  remark  which 
showed  her  capable  of  thinking  a  little 
on  her  own  account.  Evidently,  Mrs. 
Greyson  had  a  mind  of  her  own,  as  well 
as  a  handsome  face  and  figure  and 
hair  with  red  lights  in  it.  There  was 
but  little  time  to  pass  judgment  on  her, 
however  ;  for  as  soon  as  we  re-entered 
the  ballroom  a  swarm  of  gilded  youth, 
with  some  slightly  tarnished  by  age, 
surrounded  her  to  do  homage  to  reign- 
ing beauty,  and  before  long  her  ex- 
ceedingly respectable  and  dignified 
aunt  came  to  remind  Mrs.  Greyson 
that  they  were  due  at  another  festive 
scene. 

Thus  it  was  that  Ferguson,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  delights  of  Mrs.  For- 
syth's society  and  was  privately  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  in  a  corner,  did  not  meet 
the  lovely  Mrs.  Greyson  that  evening. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  our  restraining 
presence,  I  think  he  would  have  kicked 
himself  all  the  way  back  to  our  hotel. 
As  it  was,  we  congregated  in  Har- 
lingen's  room  to  talk  it  over.  That 
yotmg  man,  having  been  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  his  divinity  for  fully 
ten  minutes,  was  in  a  state  of  rapture. 
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"Well  ?"he  interrogated  expectantly, 
seating  himself  astride  a  chair. 

"  She  is  stunning  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,"  answered  Ferguson,  trying  to 
speak  carelessly,  that  we  should  not 
think  being  left  out  in  the  cold  made 
any  difference  to  him.  Harlingen 
beamed   upon   him. 

"  She  is  that.  Too  bad  you  could  not 
have  been  introduced  to  her,  but  I  will 
manage  it  to-morrow.  You  were  en- 
gaged with  Mrs.  Forsyth  this  evening. 
Odd,  isn't  it,  how  you  can  be  mistaken 
in  5'our  estimate  of  different  people  ? 
Now,  I  never  should  have  imagined 
Mrs.  Forsyth  to  be  the  kind  of  woman 
you  would  take  to." 

Ferguson  was  seized  with  a  violent 
solicitude  for  the  toes  of  his  patent 
leathers,  and  I  manfully  threw  myself 
into  the  breach. 

"  That  was  a  stunning  gown  she  had 
on — I  mean  Mrs.  Greyson.  Those  soft, 
shining  stuffs  are  so  graceful  and  artist- 
ic, and  blue  is  just  her  color." 

"  BliLe  !  "  burst  forth  Ferguson,  scath- 
ingly. It  was  green,  you  idiot,  pale 
green." 

I  might  have  contested  the  point,  but 
I  reflected  that  his  frame  of  mind  might 
have  colored  similarly  all  exterior  ob- 
jects, and  then  I  was  not  sure  I  knew 
blue  from  green  anyway. 

Ferguson  returned  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  patent  leathers.  "  I  should 
like  to  paint  her,"  he  remarked,  scowl- 
ing at  the  suspicion  of  a  scratch  on  their 
shining  surface,  and  Harlingen,  the 
audacious  young  dog,  solemnly  winked 
at  me. 

We  stayed  three  weeks,  instead  of  one, 
and  we  saw  the  lovely  widow  every 
day.  I  think  Harlingen  felt  a  little 
aggrieved  at  the  intrusion,  but  if  he 
was,  he  was  too  good  natured  to  show 
it.  Before  we  had  been  there  three. 
days  we  began  to  understand  why  the 
infatuated  boy  was  perfectly  happy  to 
be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  sand  at  her  feet 
and  feast  his  eyes  on  the  calm,  grave 
beauty  of  her  face,  or  watch  the  sun- 
light play  upon  the  brown  masses  of 
her  hair  where  the  red-gold  of  Titian 
gleamed  from  every  strand. 

She  had  a  curious  liking  for  sitting 
perfectly  quiet  in  the  warm_  sand  and 
watching  the  distant  ships,  as  one  by 
one  they  appeared  on  the  horizon, 
passed  and  disappeared  as  silently  as 
they   had    come. 


The  subject  of  designing  widows  was 
tacitly  dropped.  Designing,  indeed ! 
We  should  have  flayed  the  sneaking 
wretch  who  had  dared  to  insinuate  such 

a  thing,  and  as  for  Harlingen !     But 

on  this  subject  words  are  superfluous. 

It  was  odd,  the  way  she  got  around 
one.  Harlingen  was  young  and  foolish, 
so  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in 
his  going  over  to  the  arch  enemy  of  un- 
protected man,  but  Ferguson  and  I  had 
flattered  ourselves  that  we  were  better 
balanced.  We  had  moved  in  society 
and  among  all  sorts  of  people  so  long 
that  we  were  two  as  hardened  and 
cynical  old  bachelors  as  ever  colored 
meerschaum,  but  there  was  something 
about  Olivia  Greyson  which  simply  took 
one's  breath  away.  She  was  deliciously 
frank,  too,  and  told  us  that  she  was 
twenty-eight  as  coolly  as  she  would 
have  asked  for  a  fan. 

She  left,  later,  and  went  with  her  aunt, 
with  whom  she  seemed  to  make  her 
home,  to  enjoy  a  few  weeks  of  mount- 
ain air.  Harlingen  suddenly  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  he  needed  mountain  air, 
too,  although  he  had  the  constitution  of 
a  3^oung  lion;  but  Ferguson  and  I,  being 
still  tolerably  sane,  wended  our  way 
back  to  the  heat,  flies  and  other  pleas- 
ant accessories  of  the  city. 

The  season  was  nearly  over  when  we 
returned,  and  we  had  not  been  home 
long  before  people  we  knew  came  back, 
one  by  one,  to  town  ;  and  people  we  did 
not  know,  but  had  missed  on  the  street, 
appeared  in  their  accustomed  haunts,  a 
little  browner  and  a  little  rounder  than 
of  yore.  Then  one  house  after  another 
opened,  and  the  clubs  filled  up.  Yes, 
the  season  had  ended,  and  another 
season  had  begun. 

Mark  Denbeigh  was  among  the  last 
to  appear.  No  one  ever  seemed  to 
know  where  he  went,  nor  when  he 
would  return,  but  he  had  an  odd  way 
of  turning  up  at  the  most  unexpected 
moments.  When  at  last  he  came  we 
greeted  him  with  a  volley  of  news,  that 
Harlingen  was  hopelessly  in  love,  and 
that  if  he,  Denbeigh,  wished  to  meet  the 
loveliest  woman  in  God's  creation  he 
must  attend  a  small  and  select  affair 
which  rumor  said  was  soon  to  be  given 
by  a  woman  we  all  knew,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Greyson,  who,  with  her  aunt,  had 
taken  a  place  in  town.  Every  man  who 
had  yet  inet  her  was  enthusiastic  in  her 
praises,  and  those  who  had  not  had  that 
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lionor  were  eager  to  get  it  as  soon  as 
■possible. 

"'Small  but  select,'"  commented 
Ferguson,  as  the  conversation  turned 
upon  who  was  likely  to  be  honored  with 
.an  invitation,  and  who  would  probably 


when  the  irrepressible  Ferguson  chimed 
in  again  : 

"  Oh,  you  can  laugh  now,  but  just 
wait !  And — oh !  " — as  a  sudden  thought 
struck  him — "  bless  me,  Denbeigh,  she 
is  the  only  candidate  we  have  found  for 


"  HE    ALWAYS     MAKES     A     CONFIDANTE     OF     HIS     FIRST    LOVE,"    (/.  gz) 

be    slighted.     "  I  suppose    that  means  the  position  of  Madame  Denbeigh,  but 

about  seventy-five  or  a  hundred.     We  she   is    all    any   reasonably    sane    man 

shall  get  there,   surely.     Take  me,  for  could  dare  desire — if  he  could  get  her. 

instance  ;  I  am  small  but  select."  You    will   have    to    fight    a   duel   wnth 

Denbeigh    laughed  good-humoredly,  Harlingen  first,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 

.and  was  just  about  to  make   a  remark  Winter  will  not  call  you  out." 
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Denbeigh's  sleepy  gray  eyes  twinkled. 
''  I  hardly  think  you  have  escaped  scath- 
less  yourself.  So  Harlingen  is  in  love, 
is  he  ?     Bad  case?" 

"  Worse  than  measles.  Ask  Winter. 
Harlingen  is  young,  you  know,  and  had 
to  confide  in  somebody,  so  he  made 
Winter  his  father  confessor,  and  wrote 
him  the  greatest  mess  you  ever  read. 
Winter  came  to  me  about  it,  and  we 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  inno- 
cent child  had  been  ensnared  by  a  mid- 
dle-aged widow  with  speculation  in  her 
eye,  and  gallantly  flew  to  the  rescue. 
We  have  been  kicking  ourselves  and 
each  other  ever  since.  We  went,  we 
saw,  she  conquered,  and,  by  Jove,  Den- 
beigh,  you  will  succumb,  too  ;  see  if  you 
don't." 

"  Harlingen  need  not  be  alarmed,  so 

far  as  I  am   concerned  ;  but,  upon  my 

word,  Mr.  Ferguson,  1  am  not  so  sure  of 

the  Platonic  nature  of  your  regard  for 

the  lady,  nor  of  Winter's  either.     You 

are  both  old  enough  to  know  better." 
***** 

To  this  day,  as  1  look  back  to  that 
eventful  evening,  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  time  I  had  to  get  my  hair  parted 
and  iny  necktie  settled.  I  know  Fergu- 
son had  a  row  with  his  necktie  ;  I  could 
tell  it  by  the  vengeful  look  on  his  face 
when  first  we  met,  and  as  for  Harlingen 
— well,  Ferguson  swears  that  the  boy 
began  his  toilet  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  bat  then  Ferguson  swears  a 
great  deal. 

You  never  know  what  egregious 
idiots  your  friends  are  until  you  are 
obliged  to  talk  to  them  when  you  are 
fuming  to  talk  with  somebody  else. 
The  somebody  else  in  this  case,  when 
at  last  we  made  our  way  through  the 
circle  around  her,  was  bewilderingly 
cordial  to  her  acquaintances  of  the 
shore,  and  we  immediately  lost  our 
foolish  old  heads  and  said  innumerable 
idiotic  things.  It  is  remarkable  what  a 
fool  an  otherwise  sensible  man  will 
make  of  himself  over  a  pretty  woman 
with  a  soft  voice. 

It  was  very  late  when  Denbeigh 
came  in,  for  he  "hated  that  sort  of 
thing,"  he  said.  Ferguson  captured 
him  before  he  had  been  in  the  room  five 
minutes,  and  motioned  for  me  to  join 
them. 

"  What  do  you  think  5='ou  are  going  to 
do  with  me  ?"  asked  Denbeigh,  eying  us 
suspiciously. 


"  We  are  going  to  show  you  the  idol 
of  the  hour,  you  phlegmatic  dog. 
Everybody  here  is  wild  about  her,  even 
the  women.  Let  me  see,  she  left  the 
room  with  Harlingen  a  fe^w  moments 
ago,  but  if  I  know  Mr.  Jack,  as  I  think  I 
do,  we  can  soon  find  them." 

We  went  directly  to  that  time-honored 
refuge,  the  conservatory,  and  even  Den- 
beigh condescended  a  show  of  languid 
interest  as  a  murmur  of  voices  reached 
our  ears.  Then  we  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment behind  a  mass  of  interlacing  vines 
which  sheltered  us  from  view,  and 
looked  admiringly  at  the  pretty  scene. 
Denbeigh  stood  behind  us. 

There  she  sat,  looking  a  little  tired,  I 
thought,  the  unbroken  green  of  a  bank 
of  graceful  palms  making  an  exquisite- 
background  for  her  delicate  covering. 
Harlingen  stood  beside  her,  a  big,  manly 
fellow,  in  spite  of  the  boyishness  of  his- 
smooth-shaven  face.  He  was  evidently 
trying  to  convince  her  that  there  was. 
no  necessity  for  her  returning  to  those- 
stupid  guests. 

"You  are  too  tired,"  we  heard  him 
urge.  "  Let  them  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

"  How  unkind,  when  they  are  all  here 
to  meet  me,"  she  laughed.  "  I  have 
stayed  away  too  long  already.  Come, 
we  will  take  this  short  way  out."  She 
arose  as  she  spoke,  smiling  kindly  at  the 
grimace  he  made. 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  We  should 
certainly  appear  in  the  light  of  hiding 
in  the  conservatory  and  spying  on  her. 
Whatever  move  we  made  she  would  see: 
us.  Ferguson  motioned  for  us  to  follow 
him,  and  sauntered  forth  w^ith  an  ab- 
stracted air,  which  fell  rather  flat  before 
her  amused  greeting. 

"  A  most  unexpected  pleasure,  Mr.. 
Ferguson.     I " 

She  stopped,  with  wide  eyes  fixed  on 
Denbeigh,  and  it  was  then  that  I  sud- 
denly awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  latter 
had  not  moved  from  where  he  stood.  It. 
was  pitiable  to  see  how  the  blood  surged, 
to  her  face  and  then  receded,  leaving  it. 
deathly  white.  Ferguson  looked  from 
her  to  Denbeigh  in  amazement ;  but  she 
paid  no  further  attention  to  him,  only 
saying,  with  a  little  tremble  in  her- 
voice,  "  Mark  !" 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  answer. 
The  self -repression  of  years  seemed  to 
forsake  him,  and  apparently  oblivious 
of  our  presence,  he  laid  both  hands  on 
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her  shoulders  and  devoured  the  loveH- 
ness  of  her  face  with  g'lad,  hungTy  eyes. 
Then  he  recovered  himself  with  an  ef- 
fort, seeming-ly  annoyed  at  his  own  lack 
of  control,  and  his  hands  fell  to  his  sides. 

"  I  beg-  your  pardon,  Olivia  ;  your  sud- 
den appearance  rather  startled  me." 
Well  as  I  knew  the  man,  I  marveled  at 
the  cold  composure  of  his  tone.  We 
were  feeling  horribly  uncomfortable, 
and  withdrew  as  rapidly  as  was  com- 
patible with  dignity,  Harlingen  in- 
wardly raging.  Even  as  we  left  I  heard 
her  say  in  a  choked  voice  :  "  I  will  come 
back  if  you  wish  it,  Mark.  It  is  not 
right  for  us  to  live  in  this  way.  We 
could  try  it  again,  and  it  might  be  bet- 
ter this  time." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Denbeigh  joined 
us  in  the  hall,  looking  suddenly  old  and 
worn. 

"I  will  say  good-bye  to  you  now,"  he 
remarked  in  his  usual  quiet  way.  "  I 
leave  town  to-morrow  for  an  unlimited 
time,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
■explain  matters  first,  for  her  sake.  We 
were  married  nearly  four  years  ago  in 
Switzerland,  where  she  was  traveling 
with  her  aunt.  I  loved  her  ;  God  knows 
I  loved  her,  as  I  had  never  thought  I 
•could  love  anyone,  but  we  were  never 
made  to  marry  each  other.  No  two  of 
our  tastes  were  alike^  and  our  opin- 
ions and  dispositions  were  as  widely 
different,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  agree  and  still  be  honest  to  our- 
. selves  and  to  each  other.  Not  that 
we  ever  quarreled,  for  we  were  not 
-of  that  kind,  and  a  quarrel  is  never 
so  wretchedly  vulgar  as  when  it  comes 
between  married  people  ;  but  there  was 
-no  harmony  between  us,  which  was  bad 
for  both.  When  two  people  marry 
they  may  be  widely  variant  in  a  good 
-many  respects,  but  if  the  two  natures 
are  not  attuned  one  to  the  other,  it  in- 
evitably results  in  a  discord  somewhere. 
Then,  too,  although  she  ncA^er  breathed 
'it  to  me,  I  more  than  suspected  that  she 
knew  too  late  that  she  had  made  a  ter- 
rible mistake,  that  she  did  not  care  for 
me  as  she  had  thought  she  had,  and,  be- 
ing the  soul  of  loyalty,  was  unhappy  be- 
cause she  could  not.  She  did  try  bravely, 
I  know;  but  one  cannot  work  against 
natuire,  and  it  only  made  matters  worse 
for  us  both.  It  was  unfortunate,  to  say 
the  least ;  but  neither  of  us  could  rem- 
edy the  evil,  so  we  quietly  agreed  that 
-it  was  a  sad  mistake,  and  that  we  would 


be  better  off  living  separately.  There 
was  no  fuss  made,  and  few  know  that 
we  were  ever  married.  I  juight  have 
known  by  the  name  who  it  was,  but  I 
never  thought  of  her  coming  to  Amer- 
ica. I  am  sorr}'  we  met  here.  It  only 
makes  her  miserable,  but  it  will  not 
occur  again.  Be  good  to  her,  boys.  It 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  asked  you 
to  do  anything  for  me.     Good-bye." 

We  shook  hands  mechanically,  and 
the  door  closed  behind  him.  Then  Fer- 
guson slowly  shook  his  head,  and  re- 
marked with  a  long  breath  :  "  And  yet 
that  man  says  he  never  did  anything 
extraordinary  in  his  life." 

It  was  a  relief  to  have  the  silence 
broken  after  Denbeigh's  painfully 
strained  and  monotonous  recital.  Har- 
lingen left  us,  and  went  in  the  direction 
of  the  conservatory. 

It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  six 
years  have  elapsed  since  a  little  group 
of  sorrowing  friends  stood  with  bared 
heads  by  the  side  of  an  open  grave  in 
Western  Colorado,  and  heard  the  dull 
thud  of  fresh  earth  thrown,  in  over  all 
that  remained  of  a  fellow-being. 

Six  5^ears,  and  yet  I  can  still  see  the 
anguished  face  of  her  who  had  been  his 
wife,  and  hear  her  say  in  bitter  self-re- 
proach, as  kind  hands  led  her  away:  "  It 
was  for  my  sake  that  he  went.  I  might 
have  kept  him  there."  But  we  who 
knew  the  man  knew  better. 

It  had  been  barely  a  month  after  he 
left  us  that  the  papers  had  been  filled 
with  accounts  of  a  railroad  accident  in 
Colorado,  where  the  Western  express 
had  jumped  the  track  and  plunged 
headlong  down  a  rock}^  gorge.  Among 
the  list  of  those  who  had  thus  been 
hurled  from  life  to  eternity  was  the 
name  of  Mark  Greyson  Denbeigh. 

We  had  gone  on  immediately,  we  who 
knew  him  best,  and  had  claimed  the 
poor,  mutilated  body,  so  pitifully  still 
and  cold,  and  we  had  buried  it  there, 
quietly,  as  he  would  have  wished,  with 
only  a  plain,  granite  shaft  to  mark  the 
lonely  spot  where  he  lay.  We  are  all 
older  now,  and  wiser  and  better,  let  us 
hope,  but  that  scene  has  never  been 
effaced  from  our  minds,  and  for  his  sake 
I  pray  God  it  never  may  be. 

Ferguson's  words  have  proved  pro- 
phetic ;  for  although  Harlingen  was 
very  miserable  for  a  time,  he  has  long 
since  recovered  from  that  particular 
attack  of  the  dread  disease,  and  in  the 
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intervening  years  has  been  successively 
enamored  of  a  vivacious  French  maiden 
with  a  large  family  tree  and  a  small 
family  p.urse,  a  fair  divorcee  from  Cali- 
fornia, a  distracting  danseuse  and  two 
society  buds.  It  is  amusing,  but  never- 
theless true,  that  he  always  makes  a 
confidante  of  his  first  love,  and  pours 
the  story  of  each  of  his  evanescent  pas- 
sions into  her  S5"mpathizing  ear.  His 
last  affair  has  terminated  somewhat 
disastrously,  so  Ferguson  says,  for  the 
cards  are  out  for  the  wedding.  She  is 
a  dear  little  soul,  and  just  the  one  for 
him,  full  of  life  and  fun,  and  not  too 
oppressively  intellectual. 


Ferguson  is  Ferguson  still — a  trifle- 
more  cynical,  perhaps,  and  less  inclined 
toward  going  out  ;  although  he  not 
infrequently  graces  my  humble  board, 
at  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  no  longer 
the  sole  attraction.  His  hair  is  thinnish, 
too,  where  he  needs  it  most,  but  other- 
wise those  six  years  have  dealt  gently 
with  him. 

As  for  the  narrator — but  he  has 
already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  valu- 
able time.  For  your  indulgent  atten- 
tion he  thanks  you,  and  if  it  has  been 
but  polite  sufferance,  he  thanks  you  for 
that,  too.  He  is  but  Philip  Winter,  kind 
Sir  and  Madam,  a  writer  of  tales. 


n    5TOHY    ®IP    TIHIE    STAKEP    PILAWS. 
By   J'^mi'^m,   P.    DantjesiE?. 
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'IS  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe." 
Yes,  and  in  the  later  sixties, 
just  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  we  will  say  even 
later,  before  the  completion  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  it  was  a  far  cry  from 
Austin  to  the  Pecos  for  the  overland 
traveler  who  crossed  the  Llano  Esta- 
cado  by  stage  and  mule.  To  take  such 
a  trip  was  to  almost  suffer  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  only  on  a 
desert,  instead  of  on  a  rolling  sea. 

It  was  a  weary  mile  on  mile,  day  after 
day,  on  a  groaning,  jolting,  leather- 
springed  stage-coach,  over  an  illy-de- 
fined track  that  stretched  through  the 
dust  of  the  barren,  staked  plains  like  an 
immense  crotalus,  dingy  gray  and  red, 
up  one  incline  and  down  another  slope, 
scarcely  perceptible,  so  gradual  were 
the  waves  or  billows  of  that  upland  sea. 
Rain  so  seldom  fell  there,  that  it  might 
be  said  there  was  none.  Dew  was  un- 
known. Water  was  far  apart  and  its 
locality  guarded  with  jealous  secrecy 
by  the  Comanche  and  his  brother  no- 
mads of  the   plateau. 

At  night  the  air  was  cool  and  chilly, 
so  thin  and  rare  that  the  stars  sparkled 
"  like  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid," 
and  seemingly  so  close  that  you  had  but 
to  reach  out  your  hand  and  pluck  them 
from  the  azure  vault.  At  midday,  with 
the  wide,  burnished  brass  of  heaven,  re- 
flecting the  scorching  sun's  white  heat, 
it  was  as  though  you  stood  in  front  of  a 


crucible  or  cupola  when  the  white, 
molten  fluid  was  turned  out. 

Desolation  confronted  the  aching  eye 
everywhere,  and  it  sought  relief  in  the 
bunches  of  bears'  grass  or  yucca  which 
here  and  there  blotched  the  face  of 
nature  with  a  dusty,  though  refreshing 
green.  It  was  even  relieved  by  the 
tumble  weed  that  broke  off  and  rolled 
in  fantastic  bounds  across  the  cracked 
earth,  mingling  with  the  whirlwinds  of 
dust  that  spun  round  and  round  to  the 
sighing  breath  of  a  noonday  wind,  as 
hot  and  dry  as  a  Levantine  sirocco. 

Not  a  cloud  to  cast  a  shadow,  not  a 
speck  upon  the  staring  blue  of  heaven 
to  indicate  a  soaring  buzzard  or  eagle  to 
the  speculative  eye.  There  was  not  a — . 
Stop !  Lying  across  the  stage  trail, 
there  was  something.  Something  it 
had  been^and  not  so  long  ago.  It  lay 
face  downward.  Its  skull  was  blackened 
and  pitch-like  in  the  broiling  sun.  It 
was  scalped  and  naked,  and  the  broken 
shafts  of  arrows  protruded  from  its  ribs 
and  back. 

The  midges  and  gnats  swarmed  in  the 
sun  as  they  settled  in  clouds  to  the  feast, 
and  close  up  a  bloated,  banded  rattle- 
snake lay  supine  and  dozing  in  the 
shadow  of  its  torso.  Death  and  life 
were  side   by  side. 

It  used  its  enemy's  corpse  for  its  own 
ends  and  with  sluggish,  contractile 
writhings,  from  time  to  time  drew  closer 
as  the  scant  shadow  decreased. 


Painted  for  Outing  by  A.  W.  Van  Deusen. 
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Decay  ?  It  would  never  decay.  The 
dry,  hot  winds  and  dust  would  tan  and 
cure  the  body  till  it  would  be  mummi- 
fied and  parchment-like.  It  would 
shrink  and  crackle  till  the  skin  on  the 
ribs  and  stomach  drew  tight  and  hard. 
The  ligaments  and  sinews  would  strain 
and  contract  until  the  six-foot  son  of 
Anak  would  seem  in  his  hard,  sheep 
binding,  like  a  priest  of  Thebes  un- 
wrapped from  his  spiced  and  tarry  swad- 
dling clothes,  a  very  child  in  stature. 

The  serpent  had  dragged  his  slippery 
length  around  the  corpse  and  sought 
the  shadow  on  thC  thither  side.  Watch 
it  closely.  The  lids  of  the  scaly  eyes 
unclose  and  the  slitted  pupils  reveal 
themselves.  The  forked,  string  -  like 
tongue  leaps  and  vibrates  from  the 
close-sealed  lips.  The  head  rears  into 
an  attitude  of  listening,  then  with  a 
graceful  swing  turns  back  and  over  the 
body.  A  contraction  or  two  and  the  cro- 
talus   has    glided   to  a   point    of    vant- 


or  gra}^,  they  are  all  one  color  now.  So 
is  the  stage.  So  are  the  passengers. 
The  sun  casts  long  shadows  of  it  on  the 
ground  as  it  glows  red  and  angry  in  a 
dust-charged  atmosphere.  The  twenty- 
four  little  feet  fall  with  soft,  suggestive 
pats  which  send  up  volumes  of  dust. 
The  dust  silts  off  the  spokes,  the  fel- 
loes, the  hubs  and  tires  of  the  wheels  as 
they  revolve,  and  on  the  ledges  of  the 
windows,  in  each  crack  and  cranny  of 
the  box,  the  boot,  the  curtain  and  the 
running  gear,  there  are  drifts  and  stores 
of  powdery  soil. 

Phew  !  But  it  is  cooler  now.  There 
are  three  figures  on  the  outside.  Two 
on  the  box  and  one  on  the  roof.  One 
of  them  holds  the  long  lines  which  ra- 
diate outward  to  the  heads  of  the  long- 
eared  animals.  He  is  the  driver,  and  is 
leaning  forward,  alternately  scanning 
the  ground  and  peering  directly  into 
the  level  rays  of  the  sunset,  saying 
nothing.     The  team  drops  into  a  tired 


'  DO   THEY   KNOW   WHO   THE   POOR   MAN   IS  ?  "        {p.    lOI.) 


age.  It  is  listening  for  something,  some- 
thing that  is  approaching  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  down  the  trail.  Quickly  the  snake 
drops  back  and  then  slowly  glides  off 
into  the  cover  of  the  scant,  burnt  grass. 
The  body  is  left  alone. 

The  stage  is  approaching.  Six  mules, 
patient  and  subdued,  are  drawing  it  at 
a  slow,  shuffling  trot,  and  whatever 
their  color  was  originally,  black,  brown 


walk.  His  companion  on  the  box  has 
an  air  of  dignity  about  him  that  is  de- 
ceptive. He  sits  upright,  with  arms 
folded,  and  there  is  a  trimness  about 
the  figure  suggestive  of  military  disci- 
pline. The  dust  hides  the  color  of  his 
uniform,  but  the  sun's  rays  set  the  brass 
buttons  and  bugle  on  his  hat  a- sparkle. 
He  is  Sergeant  Conner,  and  he  is  drunk 
and  dignified.     Whisky  is  more  palata- 


"  LLA NO  ES TA CA DO." 
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ble  than  the  heated  water  in  his  can- 
teen, and  he  has  slaked  his  thirst  too 
often  with  it.  He  is  not  a  debauchee. 
Whisky  will  only  addle  his  brain  for 
awhile,  the  water  wonld  have  turned 
his  stomach.  The  choice  between  the 
two  is  small.  Besides,  there  is  no  water, 
The  mules  at  noon  drained  the  kegs, 
and  they  are  to  fill  up  to-night  at  'Pache 
Spring.  They  are  making  a  forced 
march  now  to  get  there. 

The  other  figure  on  the  top  of  the 
stage  is  also  military.  It  is  in  a  recum- 
bent attitude  and  is  Lieutenant  Harry 
Bonner.  He  is  stretched  on  a  buffalo 
robe  to  soften  the  hard  roof  of  the  stage. 
He  has  a  rifle,  a  modern  wonder,  a  Win- 
chester athwart  his  lap  and  he  is  lean- 
ing back  against  the  body  of  an  ante- 
lope which  is  strapped  on  the  roof. 
There  are  other  passengers  in  the  stage 
but  as  yet  we  cannot  see  them. 

"  When  do  we  unhook,  Bill  ? "  The 
stooping- figure  mechanically  raises 
the  hand  that  grasps  the  hickory 
handled  whip,  the  long  lash  of  which  is 
coiled  ai^d  caught  in  its  fingers.  He 
points  directly  forward,  returning  no 
answer. 

A  brief  silence  and  the  Lieutenant 
speaks  again.  "  I  wonder  if  Dante  real- 
ized the  tortures  of  a  trip  like  this — In- 
ferno is  incomplete  without  it." 

"  Lives  in  Corpus,  don't  he  ?  "  This 
from  Bill. 

"Who?" 

"  Danty.  Seems  to  me  I  used  to  know 
a  greaser  by  that  name  in  Corpus. 
Made  chile.     Bully  chile  too." 

"Not  the  man  I  refer  to,"  returned 
Bonner. 

Bill  said  "  Oh  "  and  relapsed  into  si- 
lence. Conner  shook  his  head  in 
drunken  disgust  at  Bill's  ignorance. 

Lieutenant  Bonner  was  fresh  from 
West  Point,  on  his  way  out  to  his  new 
command.  Conner  was  returning  to  his 
company  after  a  leave  of  absence. 
Bonner  was  a  gay  and  thoroughly  com- 
panionable young  man,  passionately 
fond  of  sport,  so  he  hailed  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  frontier  post  with  delight. 
He  had  stalked  and  shot  the  antelope 
at  a  very  early  hour,  in  the  morning 
while  the  mules  were  meditatively 
chewing  their  scanty  breakfast.  That 
was  plains  sport  and  he  was  pleased 
with  it.  He  hoped  he  would  yet  see  an 
example  of  plains  warfare  ;  would  his 
pleasure  last  ? 


Bill  the  driver  was  originally  from  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee.  He  had  traded 
from  Atchison  to  vSanta  Fe  and  had 
driven  this  very  same  stage  over  this 
very  same  trail  when  he  wished  he  could 
have  shrunk  into  a  whip-socket  so  as  to 
escape  the  arrows  that  whistled  past  his 
ears  while  he  lashed  his  mules  into  a 
frantic  gallop.  That  was  some  time 
ago  though,  when  "  El  Coyote "  was 
this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Some 
time  ago  ?  Well,  yes.  Last  spring. 
The  Comanches  were  having  fat  pick- 
ings in  the  land  of  the  Aztecs  now,  why 
should  they  ever  come  back  to  the 
Staked  Plains  ? 

Bill  was  leaning  forward,  peering  into 
the  sunlight  far  ahead.  What  was  the 
matter  with  him  to-day  ?  He  sniffed 
the  air,  and  presently  straightened  up 
with  a  suppressed  "  Whoa,"  bringing  his 
team  to  a  standstill. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Bill?" 

He  silently  pointed  to  a  hoof  track  in 
the  dust  beside  the  trail.  A  round,  full 
hoof  print.     Small  and  unshod. 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  Comanches." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  That's  what  it  is.  Look  where  it 
turns  off  by  that  bar's  grass.  Boys,  I 
reckon  we  won't  get  no  water  at  'Pache 
Spring  to-night." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  " 

"They're  there  as  sure  as  hell's  a 
mouse  trap,  and  they're  looking  for  us, 
too.     They  know  we're  a  comin'." 

"  Do  you  mean  it.  Bill  ? " 

"  Sure,"  as  he  reached  under  the  box 
and  drew  out  a  carbine  and  a  cartridge 
belt,  thus  emphasizing  his  statement  ; 
"  Reckon  we  will  have  to  stand  them  off 
the  best  we  kin." 

Bonner  swung  himself  to  the  ground 
stiffly,  rifle  in  hand,  and  threw  back 
the  action  to  see  if  there  was  a  cartridge 
in  the  chamber.  He  looked  up  to  the 
box. 

"Conner." 

"  Aye,  sir,"  answered  that  worthy. 

"  Are  you  armed  ?  " 

"  Aye,  sir." 

"  What  have  you  got  !  " 

The  regulation  Sharps  and  a  Colt's 
44,"  Conner  replied. 

"  What  will  you  do  now,  Bill,  turn 
back  ? " 

"  Turn  back  nawthun  !  Look  at  the 
team  ;  they  wouldn't  turn  back  if  they 
could.     Thev  smell  water  and   all  hell 
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couldn't  make  them  quit.  No  !  the 
spring  is  over  the  rise  yonder  and  thar 
ain't  'nuff  water  'thin  twenty  miles 
'cep'n  the  arroyo  whar  it  bubbles  up,  to 
drink  a  kyotey.  Injuns  has  got  that 
and  we  are  about  as  well  off  hyar  as 
enny  whar." 

They  all  looked  ahead  to  the  summit 
of  the  gentle  rise.  There  was  not  a 
creature  in  sight.  The  mules  were 
standing  patiently,  it  is  true,  but  their 
ears  were  pointed  forward  and  an  occa- 
sional whicker  gave  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  Bill's  statement.  The  dust  had  set- 
tled so  that  the  forward  view  wasunob- 
scured.  Bill  swept  the  trail,  his  hand 
shielding  his  eyes.  He  rose  and  pointed 
ahead  into  the  scarlet  glow. 

"  Lieutenant  !  " 

Bonner  clambered  back  to  the  box 
and  stood,  one  foot  on  the  wheel,  the 
other  on  the  knife-board,  looking  to 
where  Bill  pointed. 

"  Yes,  I  see.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  dead  man,  stark  naked  and 
scalped." 

A  chill  crept  over  him,  and  with  a  look 
of  awe  he  turned. 

"  A  dead  man,  and  a  white  man  ? 
What  in  the  name  of  God  was  he  doing 
there  by  himself  ?  There  must  be  oth- 
ers." 

"  '  Tain't  likely.  If  thar  was,  you'd 
see  'em.  Thar  ain't  any  kiver  from  hyar 
to  the  top  o'  th'  rise  to  hide  a  jack  rab- 
bit in,"  said  Bonner,  ''let's  get  closer. 
Conner  !  " 

"Aye,  sir." 

"  Are  you  loaded  ?  " 

"  I  am,  sir." 

A  grim  smile  crept  into  Bill's  eyes  as 
he  sarcastically  murmured,  sotto  voce, 
"  Is  he  loaded?  " 

"  Let's  see  who  he  is.  Bill." 

"  'Tain't  at  all  likely  his  own  mother 
would  know  him  now  ;  any  way,  gee  up 
thar  ! " 

The  long  lash  circled  over  the  heads 
of  the  team  with  a  gentle  swish 
and  the  stage  swayed  and  rolled  for- 
ward. Sergeant  Conner  sat  stiffly, 
with  arms  port,  his  bearing  that  of  the 
Roman  sentinel,  prepared  to  die  at  his 
post.  As  they  approached  the  body, 
the  leading  mules  shied  and  sniffed. 
"  Whoa !  "  Bill  wrapped  the  reins 
around  the  brake  and  descended,  fol- 
lowing Bonner  to  the  corpse.  He 
stooped  down  and  turned  it  over  on  its 
back. 


As  he  did  so  Bonner  started.  The 
grime  hid  the  sudden  pallor  that 
blanched  his  face.  His  eyes,  however, 
showed  the  horror  that  swept  over  him. 

Bill  looked  up  with  a  questioning 
glance,  "What  d'ye  think  of  Injun  war. 
Lieutenant  ?" 

He  made  no  answer,  but  turned  off 
and  walked  rapidly  away,  a  sickening 
qualm  at  his  stomach. 

Bill,  watching  him,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  "  He'll  get  over  that  when 
he's  seed  what  I  have.  This  aint  naw- 
thin."  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  however, 
and  ran  forward  as  Bonner  gave  a  cry 
and  threw  his  gun  to  his  shoulder. 
"  Don't  shoot.  Lieutenant.  It's  nawthin 
but  a  rattler." 

Bonner  in  his  temporary  aberration 
had  nearly  trod  on  an  immense  snake 
that  now  stood  coiled  and  vibrant,  mak- 
ing the  air  ring  with  its  cricket  song. 
He  dropped  his  aim  at  Bill's  warning 
and  retreated. 

"  Your  gun'U  make  a  noise,  this  wont." 
The  long  whiplash  swung  around  once 
or  tv\^ice  and  then  at  the  down  sweep  of 
the  arm  the  wire-tipped  cracker  darted 
at  the  creature's  neck  with  a  flick  that 
severed  the  head,  and  the  coil  subsided 
in  convulsive  writhings. 

"There,  blast  ye,"  said  Bill,  as  with 
his  cowhide  heel  he  proceeded  to 
"  Bruise  the  serpent's  head."  A  whop- 
per, aint  he  .'" 

There  came  another  call,  this  time 
from  the  stage. 

"Lieutenant!  Injuns."  Conner  was 
sitting  calmly  on  the  box  and  his  arm 
pointed  due  west  like  a  sign  post.  They 
looked,  and  against  the  orange  and  ver- 
milion of  a  sunset  sky,  a  single  warrior 
sat  in  silhouette  upon  a  sculptured 
horse.  So  clearly  defined  was  he,  that 
each  distinct  feather  on  his  head  and 
lance  was  individually  outlined.  Mo- 
tionless the  savage  and  the  civilized 
regarded  each  other.  A  good  half  mile 
of  sloping  desert  intervened. 

The  blood  stirred  in  Bonner's  veins. 
"  Grand,"  he  ejaculated. 

Bill  sniffed. 

The  bronze  moved. 

It  raised  its  arms,  and  they  saw  it 
bow  in  hand,  draw  the  arrow  to  the 
head  and  then  across  the  golden  sheen 
they  marked!  the  feathered  shaft  sweep 
in  a  long  parabola  and  drop  swiftly  into 
the  dusk  of  the  foreground.  A  horrid 
barking  cry  came  to  them  as  the  figure 
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turned  his  horse  and  descended  behind 
the  hill. 

A  voice  in  their  rear  broke  the  after 
silence. 

"El  Coyote,"  it  said. 

The  stage  door  was  open  and  the 
stranger  from  within  had  advanced  up- 
on them  as  they  were  watching.  He 
was  swarthy,  slender  and  erect.  His 
dress  was  brown  linen.  On  his  head 
was  a  wide-leafed,  white,  straw  hat  and 
underneath  it  his  crisp,  black  hair  was 
partly  concealed  by  a  colored  silk  hand- 
kerchief which  bound  his  brow.  He 
held  a  rifle  in  his  right  hand,  his  left  was 
just  removing  a  husk  cigaritto  from  his 
lips. 

"  I  thought  that  you  were  asleep, 
Don  ?  "  The  face  was  expressionless 
and  only  the  eyes  slid  round  to  Bonner 
at  the  question. 

"  I  have  not  been  asleep  for  some 
time.  Of  what  has  passed  I  am  aware, 
but  Isolina,  she  sleeps,  and  to  disturb 
her  would  not  have  been  advisable 
under  the  circumstances."  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  blew  the  smoke 
through  his  nostrils. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  papa  ? "  A 
slender,  girlish  figure  was  about  to  de- 
scend from  the  stage,  but  the  Don, 
pointing  to  the  corpse  waved  her  back, 
saying  : 

"  Los  Indios.  Return,  daughter.  Stay 
inside." 

She  gave  a  little,  frightened  cry,  and 
drew  back. 

"  Conner,  come  off  that  box  and 
get  this  team  coralled.  But  first  help 
us  put  this  poor  fellow  away." 

Conner  descended  gingerly  from  the 
box  and  leaning  his  carbine  against  the 
wheel,  advanced  to  the  group  now  gath- 
ered around  the  body. 

As  Bill  said,  its  own  mother  would 
not  have  known  it. 

Of  a  sudden  Conner  gave  a  cry  and 
dropped  on  his  knees  beside  it.  His 
companions  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. They  saw  the  drunken  look 
leave  his  eyes  as  they  stared  wide  open 
at  a  crucifix  and  monogram  tattooed  on 
the  corpse's  arm.  "  It's  Peter,  it's  my 
Peter.  Oh,  Holy  Christ !  it's  mv  brother 
Peter.  Oh,  dear  !  Oh,  God  !  And  I  left 
ye  behint  me  in  garrison." 

Mutely  they  looked  at  each  other 
and  then  at  the  mourner  kneeling  over 
the  dead  man. 

The  calm  light  died  into  a  troubled 


look  in  the  Don's  eyes  and  the  smoke  of 
his  cigaritto  drifted  up  his  sleeve  as  his 
arm  hung  pendant. 

Tears  obscured  Bonner's  vision,  while 
Bill  turned  his  head  to  spit  and  kept  it 
so,  looking  up  the  trail  in  silence. 

"  Carrajo  !  "  The  oath  broke  the  spell. 
It  was  the  Don.  The  cigaritto  had 
burned  his  fingers  and  at  the  sound 
Conner  bounded  to  his  feet  and  bare 
headed  and  empty  handed  strode  off  into 
the  scarlet  glow. 

They  watched  him  not  divining  his 
purpose  if  purpose  he  had.  vSudden- 
ly  it  dawned  upon  Bonner  that  the 
man  was  wild  between  the  influences  of 
grief  and  whisky.  The  soldierly  stride 
of  the  sergeant  was  all  that  could  have 
been  required  by  the  most  exacting 
martinet  and  Bonner's  mind  instantly 
grasped  the  situation.  He  stepped  over 
the  dead  man  well  out  into  the  prairie. 
To  the  amazement  of  his  comrades  he 
followed  with  military  step.  Suddenly 
there  rang  upon  their  ears  clear  as  a 
bugle  call :  "  To  the  rear,  march  !" 

Responsive  to  the  order,  Conner 
whirled  on  the  balls  of  his  toes  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  officer. 

"  Halt !     Right  hand,  salute  !" 

Like  an  automaton  the  heels  came  to- 
gether, the  hand  was  raised  to  an  imag- 
inary visor  and  sweeping  outward  to 
the  salute,  was  dropped  to  the  side. 
Their  eyes  looked  into  each  other's. 
The  officer's  commanding,  the  subordi- 
nate's deferential. 

"  Sergeant,  you  are  detailed  as  horse 
guard  for  the  night.  To  your  post, 
march !" 

Conner's  eyes  caiight  the  corpse  of 
his  brother.  He  burst  into  tears  and 
strode  back  to  it,  sobbing  like  a  child. 

"  Discipline  !  discipline  !"  admiringly 
murmured  the  Don. 

"Well,  I'm  damned!"  said  Bill. 

This  incident  over,  the  busy  hands 
were  unhitching  the  mules  and  making 
them  fast  to  the  stage  and  on  each  side 
of  it. 

"  We  can  get  under  the  rig  as  a  last 
ditch  and  fight  there  till  kingdom  come," 
said  Bill.  "After  they've  killed  the 
mules,  they've  got  to  get  over'm  afore 
they  get  to  us.  D'ye  see  ?  Oh,  thar's 
heaps  o'  chance,  ef  we  only  had  water. 
That's  what's  a  goin'  to  bother  us 
most." 

The  mules  had  stout  halters  in  addi- 
tion to  their  picket  ropes,  and  the  latter 
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were  run  around  them  and  fastened  to 
their  breechings,  so  that  they  were 
fenced  in  as  it  were,  tied  in  a  bundle, 
heads  and  tails  to  the  heavy  vehicle. 
They  took  out  the  mail  bags,  boxes  and 
trunks  from  the  boot  and,  placing  the 
body  of  Peter  on  the  rack,  dropped  the 
curtain. 

In  making  the  change  they  discovered 
a  basket  of  champagne,  directed  to  the 
sutler  at  the  post. 

"  I  shall  have  to  get  him  to  charge  it 
to  me,  I  think,"  meditatively  remarked 
Bonner. 

"  Not  yet  at  any  rate,  Senor,"  said  the 
Don.  "  I  have  a  demijohn  of  filtered 
water  and  a  bottle  of  lime  juice  which  I 
brought  along  for  my  own  use.  It  is  at 
^'our  disposal." 

"  Ah,  Don,  if  the  Mahomedans  are 
right  you  have  earned  a  seat  in  Para- 
dise." 

"  Isolina,  my  love,,  the  water  if  you 
please,  and  a  cup.  These  gentlem.en 
are  perishing  of  thirst." 

A  lovely  brunette  face  showed  itself 
with  a  pleasant  smile  at  Bill  and  a 
something  in  the  quivering  droop  of  the 
eyelids  to  Bonner  that  showed  they 
were  not  altogether  strangers,  to  say  the 
least. 

"  Go  slow  on  that  ar'  water,  Lieuten- 
ant," said  Bill,  as  he  jerked  up  the  demi- 
john to  keep  the  precious  fluid  from 
overflowing  the  cup.  "  It  may  have  to 
last  us  mor'n  to-night."  Bonner  with- 
drew his  glances  from  the  girl's  face, 
and  the  Don's  eyebrows  raised  them- 
selves thoughtfully. 

The  freight  was  disposed  in  four 
equal  piles  on  the  prairie,  one  at  each 
corner  of  the  outfit. 

"  They're  rifle  pits,"  said  Bonner. 

This  done,  he  and  the  Don  engaged 
Isolina  in  conversation  as  she  leaned  out 
of  the  stage  windows. 

She  was  seemingly  little  disturbed  at 
their  impending  danger.  In  truth,  she 
did  not  realize  its  extent.  She  had  been 
to  a  convent  at  New  Orleans,  and  was 
just  returning  to  her  father's  hacienda 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
having  completed  her  education. 

"  They  will  surely  not  attack  a  gov- 
ernment coach,  Mr.  Bonner.  I  can 
understand  that  they  would  kill  a  lone 
traveler  unhesitatingly,  but  to  attack 
us.  armed  with  guns.  Do  you  think 
there  is  much  danger  ? " 

**  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  ex- 


pect," rejoined  Bonner.  "  As  Bill  says, 
with  the  exception  of  having  the  water 
in  the  spring,  it  is  much  better  to  run 
our  chance  here  than  there.  Here  we 
are  in  the  open  and  can  see  all  around 
us.  There,  we  would  be  in  a  hollow 
basin  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  drop- 
ping fire." 

"  The  team  is  too  tired  to  turn  back," 
said  the  Don,  "  and  even  if  we  could,  it 
is  greatly  to  our  advantage  to  fight  as 
we  are  than  to  make  a  running  "one. 
That  they  did  not  attack  us  instantly, 
requires  explanation."  Isolina's  face 
paled  as  she  further  comprehended  the 
situation. 

"Suppose  that  we  are  captured,"  she 
said,  "  how  long  think  you  it  would  be 
before  we  could  be  ransomed  ? " 

"Hush,  Isolina,  my  child,  we  shall  not 
be  captured."  As  the  Don  said  this,  he 
looked  meaningly  at  Bonner,  who  know- 
ing full  well  the  significance  of  the  ut- 
terance, felt  his  heart  strings  tighten 
even  as  he  counterfeited  a  laugh.  "  No 
fear  of  that,  Seilora.  Make  your  mind 
easy  on  that  score." 

"  Ah  !  I  knew  that  there  was  not  so 
much  danger  as  you  both  have  been 
pretending.  Why  do  you  try  to  frightei? 
me  so  and  all  about  a  few  Indians  ? " 

"They  are  Comanches,  Isolina,  and 
not  the  Indios-mansos  we  have  about 
the  hacienda.  They  are  different,  my 
dear,  oh  far  different.  The  Lieutenant 
and  I  are  not  trying  to  frighten  you. 
Give  me  some  biscuits  and  dried  beef, 
I  will  take  it  to  Bill  and  poor  Conner. 
I  am  sure  they  are  in  need  of  some  sus- 
tenance. Give  some  to  the  Lieutenant 
also.  Lieutenant,  I  beg  you  keep  my 
child  company  while  I  see  our  com- 
panions." 

The  sun  had  set.  The  moon  had  not 
yet  risen,  but  its  avant  courier,  the 
white  electric  glow  which  heralded  its 
coming,  shone  aurora-like  on  the  east- 
ern horizon.  The  stars  were  twinkling 
out  one  by  one,  and  the  heavens  were 
gemmed  as  with  a  thousand  lamps. 

The  air  was  cooling  perceptibly.  Iso- 
lina sat  on  the  steps  of  the  coach  look- 
ing at  the  spangled  vault,  while  Bon- 
ner, with  his  arm  around  a  mule's 
neck,  leaned  against  its  withers  and 
gazed  into  the  girl's  face.  Her  mother 
was  an  American,  her  father,  the  Don, 
was  a  pure  Castilian  by  descent. 

Bonner  could'  not  remember  his  full 
cognomen,  it   began  with  Ramon    and 
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■after  threading-  a  great  many  high 
sounding  names  as  an  international 
railway  strings  provinces  and  States 
on  its  line  of  rails,  it  ended  in  Romero, 
so  he  knew  him  as  Don  Ramon  Ro- 
mero, and  his  daughter  as  Isolina  Olivia 
Romero. 

He  had  learned  all -this  and  more  dur- 
ing the  trip  from  New  Orleans,  where 
they  had  first  met.  His  Spanish  was 
far  from  perfect  and  when  he  again  ad- 
dressed her  as  Senora,  she  dropped  her 
wondrous  eyes  to  his  and  said  :  "  We 
are  alone  now  and  I  can  correct  you 
without  wounding  you.  Senora  would 
be  my  mother.  Seiiorita  is  my  title.  In 
Spanish,  Seiiorita  is  the  equivalent  of 
Miss ;  Senora  is  a  married  lady,  a 
Mrs." 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  then  that 
you  were  Senora  Bonner,"  the  gallant 
lieutenant  retorted.  She  broke  mto  a 
little  peal  of  laughter,  so  bright  and 
rippling  that  the  dark  group  of  watchers 
out  on  the  desert,  turned  and  looked, 
while  ringing  through  the  starlight 
from  far  over  the  rise,  came  back  the 
barking  cry  of  the  coyote.  They  were 
still  watched  by  the  savage  vidette,  who 
answered  the  girl's  sweet  laugh  with  his 
taunting  cry.  She  thought  it  was  a 
prairie  wolf,  that  prince  of  cowards,  and 
the  yelp  had  no  terrors  for  her. 
"Hush  !  "  she  said,  "  this  is  no  place  or 
time  for  flirting,  besides,  coming  fresh 
from  a  convent,  I  know  nothing  of  such 
things."  A  pause  and  then  :  "Do  they 
know  who  the  poor  man  is  whose  body 
they  found  ? " 

"  He  is  vSergeant  Conner's  brother," 
he  answered. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  Madre  di  Dios  !  How 
sad.  How  do  you  suppose  he  got 
here." 

"  Conner  don't  know,  poor  fellow.  He 
left  him  at  the  post  when  he  got  leave 
of  absence." 

"  How  very,  very  sad." 

A  brief  interval  of  silence  in  which 
his  eyes  were  seeking  her  face  elo- 
quently, while  hers  were  watching  the 
stars  and  the  nebulous  veil  of  the  milky 
way.  Her  lips  moved  and  he  caught 
the  lines,  "  And  the  sentinel  stars  set 
their  watch  in  the  sky." 

With  the  want  of  forethought  charac- 
teristic of  youth  and  love,  he  rushed  in 
with  "  The  wolf-scaring  faggot  that 
guarded  the  slain,"  remarking  on  the 
descriptive   power  of  Campbell's  lines. 


The  Don,  Bill  and  Conner  were  hold- 
ing a  council  of  war  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stage.  The  Don  and  Bill  were 
talking,  Conner  listened.  "  The  chances 
air  'bout  even  'at  they  won't  '  tack  us 
t'night,"  Bill  was  saying,  "  t'least  not 
afore  gray  in  the  mornin'.  Y'see  they're 
figgerin'  't  we're  like  a  ba'r  in  a  steel 
trap,  and  can't  get  away,  so  says  they, 
we'll  jist  come  and  bag  you  when  we 
gits  good  and  ready."  The  Don's  cig- 
aritto  glowed  intermittently  through- 
out the  discourse. 

"  It's  jist  this  way,"  Bill  continued, 
squatting  down  and  with  his  whip  staff 
tracing  a  map  in  the  sand  although  not 
one  of  his  auditors  could  see  aline  of  his 
marking.  "  Thar's  the  Pecos  and  the 
Post  over  that  away,"  and  he  spat  over 
his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the  rise. 
"  Here's  we,"  nodding  his  head  toward 
the  stage,  "  and  we're  a  good  thirty  mile 
or  more  apart.  Nawthin'  comes  this 
way  to  bust  up  any  little  'musement 
they  might  want  with  us,  'ceptin'  'tis 
the  stage,  'n  that's  me,  'n  I  don't  leave 
the  Post  'till  day  after  termorrer,  d'ye 
see  ?  " 

He  shifted  his  chew  and  spat.  "  So 
they've  got  their  own  time  to  cut  their 
shines  in  'n  git  away  'n  no  one  knows  it 
any  better'n  they  does." 

He  gave  his  hearers  time  to  absorb 
that  statement.  "  Now,  'f  we  don't  git 
in  on  time,  why  the  Kunnel  'ill  wait 
twelve  hours  afore  he  sends  out  a  squad 
ter  look  fer  us,  and  that's  derned  poor 
comfort,  fer  t'will  be  too  late.  Onless," 
meditatively,  "  he  knows  't  Ky-o-ty  has 
crossed  ter  this  side  of  the  Rio,  'n  which 
case  he'll  send  an  escort  at  once't  and 
fust  place  they'll  come  to,  will  be  'Paclie 
Spring  ter  see  ef  we'ye  got  thar.'  He 
drew  a  plug  of  tobacco  out  of  his  shirt 
bosom,  "  'T  keeps  it  myst  and  the  dirt  and 
grit  out'n  it,"  he  said  apologetically. 

"  Now  ef  Ky-o-ty  'spects  that  the  gar- 
rison knows  that  he's  over  on  this  side, 
why  he'll  do  his  nastiness  ter'night  and 
get  away." 

"  Otherwise,"  interjected  the  Don, 
"you  think  he  will  repose  himself.  His 
braves  must  be  tired,  his  march  out  of 
Mexico  must  have  been  forced." 

"  Presactl3^     Them's  my  sentiments." 

"  Indians,  as  a  rule,  refrain  from  an 
attack  at  night  unless  their  object  is  a 
surprise." 

"  Presactly  so,  and  they  can't  surprise 
us,  cause  we  know  where  they's  at  and 
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they  knows  that  we  knows,"  was  Bill's 
somewhat  involved  reply.     "Listen." 

A  coyote  barked  in  their  rear.  "  That's 
one  uv  them  devils  on  our  back  track  to 
see't  we  don't  git  out  endurin'  the  night. 
No,  I'm  pooty  certain  now  that  they 
won't  do  nawthin'  'til  termorrer.  The 
odds  is  't  they  aint  got  nawthin'  but  bows 
and  arrers,  'n  they  won't  risk  it  to-night. 
An  Injuns  idee  of  fight  is  to  refuse  a 
scrimmage  onless  he's  got  everythin' 
his  own  way.  If  he  loses  a  brave,  why 
thar's  hell  to  pay  when  he  gits  back  ter 
his  teepee.  Them  squaws  is  wuss  nor 
the  bucks."  Bill's  courage  was  rising. 
A  sure  sign  when  he  began  to  swear. 

"  You  reason  with  much  force,  my 
friend,"  said  the  Don.  It  seems  to  me 
that  El  Coyote  would  have  attacked  us 
at  once  if  he  had  not  been  of  the  opinion 
that  his  presence  here  is  to  the  troops 
unknown.  Because  he  has  not  so  at- 
tacked us,  we  may  make  ourselves  satis- 
fied for  the  night,  at  least.  Let  us  there- 
fore divide  our  watch  and  procure  some 
repose.  The  Lieutenant  and  I  will  watch 
till  midnight,  and  then  you  Bill,  and  our 
friend  Conner  will  relieve  us." 

Conner  all  this  time  stood  motionless 
and  in  deep  thought,  apparently.  In- 
deed, he  did  not  join  in  the  colloquy  at 
all. 

This  plan  agreed  upon.  Bill  and  Con- 
ner proceeded  to  cover  the  mules  with 
tarpaulins  and  buffalo  robes  which  were 
stretched,  as  far  as  possible,  over  their 
coinpact  formation  as  an  extra  defense 
against  arrows. 

Bill  and  Conner  then  crept  up  on  the 
stage  and  there  was  silence,  if  not  sleep. 

Isolina  had  long  ago  retired  to  the  in- 
terior. The  moon  rode  up  in  a  cloud- 
less sky,  and  her  pure,  cold  light  illu- 
mined the  immediate  surroundings. 

The  mules  stamped  and  whinnied  for 
water,  or  moved  restlessly. 

What  boots  it  to  detail  the  anxiety 
and  nervous  expectancy  that  Bonner 
endured  throughout  his  watch.  He  was 
a  squire  guarding  his  shield,  and  thought 
more  than  once  that  the  quaint  shadows 
of  the  yucca  concealed  lurking  foes.  A 
little  reflection,  though,  recalled  to  him 
the  fact  that  Comanches  were  horse  In- 
dians essentially,  and  as  helpless  as  chil- 
dren afoot.  No,  they  will  attack  only  on 
horseback.  From  time  to  time  the  cry 
of  the  coyote  would  be  answered  back 
and  forth  over  the  moonlit  desert.  The 
Indians  were  not  asleep. 


Neither  was  the  Don ;  his  cigaritto 
glowed  constantly.  Bonner  smoked  his 
briar  root  until  his  tongue  burned  and 
then  got  up  from  the  box  where  he  had 
been  sitting  and  paced  backward  and 
forward  to  keep  himself  awake.  Famil- 
iarity with  danger,  as  well  as  fatigue^ 
was  reducing  him  to  a  state  of  con- 
temptuous indifference. 

Indeed,  were  it  not  for  Isolina,  he  was 
not  so  sure  that  he  would  not  have  en- 
joyed the  excitement  after  a  fashion. 
But  Isolina,  ah!  He  constantly  pictured 
to  himself  his  home  coming. 

There  was  the  old  moss-grown  rectory 
under  the  shadow  of  the  pines,  and  he 
was  assisting  a  bride  from  the  decrepit 
old  conveyance  that  Jerry  hauled  his- 
passengers  around  in.  The  old  gray 
horse  of  Rosinantian  demeanor,  the 
giant  mimosa  and  the  scattering  live 
oaks,  all  in  the  rectory  yard.  The  face 
of  the  bride  was  Isolina's,  and  he  was 
whispering  in  her  ear,  "  They  don't  know^ 
we  have  come,  dear.    We  have  sur — " 

"  Hist  !  Hist !  Lieutenant.  Are  you 
asleep  ?" 

"  No  !  What  is  it  ?  I  was  dreaming,, 
but  not  asleep." 

"  A  horse  crossed  the  plain  just  now,, 
far  out  to  the  right.    Did  you  see  it  ? " 

"  No.  Shall  we  wake  Bill  and  Conner?" 

"  No,  Conner  is  awake  already.  R 
was  his  movement  on  the  stage  that 
aroused  me.  He  knew  it  before  I  did. 
The  mind  of  that  poor  fellow  is  in  a  fear- 
fully excited  state." 

"  It  is  without  doubt  a  change  of  their 
guard.     Ha  !  what  is  it,  Conner  ? " 

The  sergeant  slipped  down  and  to 
them.  "  It's  the  relief.  Lieutenant.  The 
Injuns  have  relieved  guard,  and  the  old 
watch  is  going  in.  I  saw  them  from  the 
stage  roof." 

"  That  confirms  our  surmises,  my 
friend.  We  need  fear  no  attack  until 
daylight  at  least." 

"It's  my  watch  now,  Lieutenant,"  said 
Conner.  "You  and  Don  Romero  had 
better  try  and  get  some  sleep." 

Bill  was  awakened,  and  he  and  Con- 
ner went  on  ^uard.  "  The  sand  will 
make  me  a  softer  bed  than  the  stage 
roof,"  said  Conner  ;  "if  I  only  had 
something  to  lie  on,  I  would  crawl 
under  the  rig." 

"  I  can  provide  you."  The  Don  reach- 
ed into  the  interior  and  gave  him  a 
striped  Navajo  blanket. 

Isolina  was  awake,  and  said,  "good- 
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night,"  as  he  crowded  his  way  between 
the  patient  mules.  He  wondered  if  she 
had  waking  dreams,  too. 

How  long  he  slept  he  did  not  know, 
hut  he  was  awakened  by  a  touch. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  instantly  on 
the  alert. 

"Crawl  out  quick.  Lieutenant."  It  was 
the  whispered  voice  of  Bill,  and  that 
worthy  was  backing  out  on  all  fours. 

The  moon  was  well  down  in  the  west, 
so  he  knew  he  had  been  asleep  for  some- 
time. 

"'  The  Indians  !  Are  they  moving  ? " 
Avas  his  first  query. 

"  No,  not  them.  What's  become  of 
the  sergeant  ?     He's  gone  !  " 

"  What,  Conner  gone  ?  You  don't 
mean  deserted  us  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  as  he'd  deserted,  but 
he's  gone,  and  I  can't  find  hide  nor  har 
o'  him.  He's  been  mighty  queer  sence 
he  found  Pete  killed,  'n  I'm  'afeered 
he's  wandered  off.  I'm  goin'  to  wake 
the  Don." 

"Stop  Bill,  I'll  do  it." 

Bonner  cautiously  crept  up  between 
the  mules,  and  reaching  through  the 
w^indow,  touched  the  -sleeper  on  the 
shoulder.  He  was  sitting  in  an  upright 
position  and  dozing  fitfully. 

The  setting  moon  lit  up  the  interior, 
and  Bonner  saw  the  lovely  face  of  his 
idol  as  she  calmly  slept. 

A  thrill  went  through  his  heart.  What 
would  be  her  fate  if  captured  alive  ? 

The  Don  followed  Bonner's  silent 
beckoning,  and  was  made  aware  of  Con- 
ner's disappearance.  He  shook  his  head 
sadly,  and  touching  his  forehead,  said  : 
"  I  was  afraid  so.  How  long  has  he 
been  gone.  Bill  ?  " 

"  Don't  know.  Neither  of  us  talked 
enny.  We  jist  sat  and  watched.  Bimeby, 
I  came  to  the  rear  hyar  to  see  how  he 
was  a-gettin'  along,  and  he  were  a 
goner.  As  the  Don  says,  '  He's  been 
mighty  queer.'  " 

A  blank  and  mournful  feeling  settled 
over  the  party.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done,  they  were  powerless. 

Presently  Bill  broke  the  silence.  "  It's 
pooty  nigh  time  ter  look  fer  'em.  It's 
gettin'  gray  out  thar  in  the  east." 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  unusual. 
Bill  ?  " 

"  Nawthin'  at  all.  Not  even  the 
kyoty's  barkin',  't  least  not  from  the  rear 
thar.     I  ain't  heern  it  in  over  an  hour." 

"  Strange,"  said  the  Don.     "  Can  they 


have  withdrawn   their   guards  ?     I  fail 
to  understand  it." 

There  was  a  hush  after  the  Don's  re- 
marks. 

"  Listen  ! "  It  v/as  Bill  who  first 
spoke.  "  Jump  fer  yer  kiver  quick  and 
don't  waste  no  shots." 

Out  on  the  desert  to  their  rear,  there 
was  a  sound  of  a  galloping  horse  ap- 
proaching them.  The  Don  ran  to  the 
stage  and  hastily  pulled  down  the  shut- 
ters, adjuring  Isolina  to  crouch  low  on 
the  floor.  Bill  and  Bonner  dropped  be- 
hind their  rifle  pits. 

The  flying  hoofs  were  beating  a 
rataplan  on  the  soil  and  a  wild  snorting' 
came  to  them  out  of  the  gloom  as  a 
piebald  mustang,  riderless  and  frantic, 
shied  wildly  at  the  outfit,  circled  far  off 
to  the  right  and  then  f^ded  out  of  sight 
and  hearing.  They  waited  with  strained 
nerves  and  senses  keenly  alive  to  all 
the  possibilities  that  this  incident  might 
bring  forth. 

"  Well  "  said  Bonner,  with  a  long  sigh 
of  relief  and  a  cracking  yawn  when 
silence  once  more  resumed  its  sway.  "  I 
wonder  what  that  means." 

"  Thar's  an  Injun  afoot  out  thar  some- 
whar  and  he's  let  his  kyuse  git  away 
from  him.  Must  a  went  ter  sleep  I 
reckon.' 

The  coyote  bark  came  over  the  hill 
again. 

"  Don't  you  see  somethin'  a  movin' 
out  yonder  to  the  rear  thar?  Sure. 
Look,  it's  acomin'  this  way.    It's  a  man." 

Bonner's  rifle  clicked.  "  Don't  shoot. 
'Tain't  Injun.     It's  Conner,"  hissed  Bill. 

The  shadow  developed  into  the  ser- 
geant who  stalked  toward  them  holding 
out  something  in  his  hand  invitingly. 
Bonner  reached  for  it  and  then  dropped 
it  suddenly.     It  was  a  scalp. 

Conner  stooped  and  picked  it  up. 
"  That's  one,"  he  said  laconically,  and 
then  walked  to  his  vacant  post. 

"  Well  that  beats  bob  tail  and  bob  tail 
beats  the  devil.  Caught  the  skunk 
asleep  and  knifed  him.  Beat  the  Injun 
at  his  own  game.  Who  says  cavalry 
can't  fight  Injuns  ?  " 

They  walked  over  to  Conner. 

"  How  did  the  pony  get  away  ?  " 

"  He  pulled  up  the  picket  and  ran  off, 
sir,  when  I  tried  to  get  near  him.  The 
Injun  had  staked  him  out  and  then 
crawled  up  toward  us.  I  heard  these 
gentlemen  say  that  the  Comanches  had 
made  a  forced  march  out  of  Mexico  and 
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was  tired  out.  I  didn't  hear  him  bark 
for  over  an  hour  and  thought  he  must 
have  gone  asleep.  I  went  to  look  for 
him,  sir.     He  won't  never  bark  again." 

"  How  did  you  manage  it,  Bill,"  asked 
Bonner  with  undisguised  admiration  at 
his  subordinate's  prowess. 

"  I  was  a  lookin'  for  his  pony,  sir, 
they'  re  better  nor  watch  dogs  ;  and  its 
mighty  seldom  a  Comanche  leaves  his 
when  he's  on  the  warpath.  I  was  a 
crawlin'  along  lookin  out  fer  him,  when 
I  came  right  on  top  of  this  chap.  I  was 
so  close  to  him  that  I  could  a  put  my 
hand  on  him.  I  did.  I  gave  him  this 
right  through  the  back."  Showing  a 
knife.  "  He  couldn't  make  a  squeal  as  I 
had  him  by  the  windpipe  as  soon  as  I 
struck  him.  He  was  a  lyin'  on  his 
stomach,  sir,  with  his  arms  under  his 
face." 

"  Its  a  lucky  thing  fer  you  thet  his 
pony  were  staked  out  away  from  him. 
Ef  he  hadn't  a  been,  you  never  would  a 
got  'thin  a  mile  uv  him." 

"Listen,  my  friends,  I  hear  horses  mov- 
ing.    They  are  coming  from  the  front." 

The  pearly  tint  of  dawn  was  creep- 
ing up  over  the  eastern  sky  and  the 
stars  were  fading  out  before  their  ap- 
proaching god.  A  smudge  of  shadow 
blurred  the  crown  of  the  hill.  They 
made  out  a  moving  mass,  which  pres- 
ently developed  a  string  of  horsemen. 

As  they  grew  more  distinct  in  the  in- 
creasing light,  the  besieged  could  see 
that  they  were  moving  slowly  and  evi- 
dently tracking  up  the  riderless  mus- 
tang's trail.  They  made  a  detour  to 
the  right,  and  presently,  when  the  trail 
led  toward  the  stage,  they  hesitated  and 
then  spreading  out  fanwise,  they,  like 
Joshua's  priests  at  Jericho,  fetched  a 
compass  round  about  them.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  cries  of  one  or  two  drew 
the  others  hurriedly  to  them. 

They  had  found  the  spy's  body  and 
they  bunched  around  it  as  bees  swarm 
to  a  honeycomb. 

It  was  a  fatal  moment  for  them. 
They  were  not  over  tv/o  hundred  3^ards 
off  and  presented  a  solid  mass  of  men 
and  ponies.  Two  clouds  of  white  smoke 
rolled  up  from  the  piles  of  baggage  and 
then  came  the  spiteful  cracks  of  the 
Winchesters. 

A  mustang  went  down  and  one  or  two 
warriors  reeled  and  staggered.  The 
surprise  was  complete  and  deadly.  The 
braves  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep  in 


every  direction,  leaving  their  dead  and 
cripples  as  the  result  of  the  fusillade. 

They  did  not  even  take  time  to  pur- 
sue their  usual  policy  of  mounting  their 
wounded  ;  evidently  they  were  com.- 
pletely  demoralized ;  they  had  con- 
sidered themselves  out  of  range. 

Not  an  arrow  had  been  loosed  nor  a 
hostile  demonstration  made  by  the  band. 
They  had  not  considered  the  long-range 
rifles  of  the  besieged  and  so  had  stepped 
into  the  trap  unawares.  » 

"Jist  the  same  as  batin'  fer  ducks  on 
the  old  Cumberland  when  I  was  a  boy," 
said  Bill. 

"  An  admirable  decoy,"  murmured 
the  Don. 

The  Indians  gathered  out  on  the 
prairie.  They  seemed  holding  a  coun- 
cil, and  after  a  while  the  knot  broke  up 
and  they  deployed  into  single  file. 
Several  savages  went  off  two  by  two  on 
limping  ponies. 

"  Them  chaps  is  knocked  out  in  the 
first  round,"  said  Bill.  "  Scatter  to  yer 
posts  now,  fer  them  fellers  a-comin'  is 
goin'  to  give  us  an  old-fashioned  fan- 
dango. Hold  yer  fire  and  don't  waste  a 
shot.  We  don't  know  how  long  this 
here  dance  is  a-goin'  to  last." 

The  string  of  horsemen  scattered  out 
at  intervals  and  advanced  in  echelon. 
El  Coyote  in  the  lead. 

"Hump  yerselves  up  close  ter  yer 
breastworks  and  look  out  for  arrers," 
was  Bill's  parting  injunction. 

The  Comanches  were  loping  their 
ponies.  El  Coyote  sitting  upright  as  a 
statue,  the  rest  crouching  over  their 
horses'  withers,  their  lances  trailing  by 
a  thong  and  raising  a  dust  which  ob- 
scured in  a  measure  their  attacking 
force. 

On  they  rode,  grotesque  but  ominous, 
and  the  cool,  morning  air  was  burdened 
with  their  low,  monotonous  war  song  that 
soared  above  the  confused  trampling  of 
hoofs. 

They  knew  the  range  of  the  carbine 
now  and,  in  ample  time,  each  hideous 
painted  form  sank  out  of  sight  behind 
his  pony.  A  jogging  moccasin  over 
each  mustang's  back  alone  visible  and 
the  air  streaked  with  flying  arrows  that 
sung  as  true  a  song  as  the  cloth-yard 
shafts  of  the  English  yeomen  at  Crecy 
or  Agincourt. 

Flick,  flick,  clut,  smack.  They  struck 
the  stage,  the  tarpaulins  and  the  mules, 
and  the  latter  squealed  and  kicked  as. 
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the  shafts  galled  them,  causing  the 
heavy  vehicle  to  rock  and  sway  to  their 
surgings.  The  bewildering  stream  of 
painted  scoundrels  circled  round  and 
round,  continually  letting  fly  a  drift  of 
arrows  that  struck  in  every  direction 
and  tufted  the  stage  like  a  "  fretful  por- 
cupine." Under  cover  of  this  demon- 
stration, the  dead  were  lassoed  and 
dragged  awa}^ 

''  Keep  cool.  Don't  shoot.  They  are 
trying  to  draw  your  fire,"  said  the  Don, 
who  was  an  old  Indian  fighter. 

Each  corner  of  the  stage  was  covered 
by  a  lean,  steel  tube  that  was  ever  point- 
ing at  the  wheeling  horsemen. 

El  Coyote  never  shot  an  arrow  or 
moved  from  his  erect  posture.  He  was 
a  wolf  indeed.  His  mount  was  a  flea- 
bitten  mustang,  gaudily  bedecked  and 
which  he  guided  with  his  knees. 

He  was  narrowing  the  circle,  as  they 
could  plainly  see,  for  the  horsemen  were 
now  over-lapping  each  other  at  one 
point  of  the  ring. 

"  Beware  now  of  a  direct  attack," 
shouted  the  Don. 

"  Dive  under  the  rig  when  it  comes," 
said  Bill. 

The  climax  never  came.  El  Coyote's 
pony  in  full  run  spoiled  the  coup  by 
suddenly  leaving  the  ground  in  a  stiff, 
high,  sideways  buck.  Bonner's  rifle 
sights  were  true  on  the  hair  cinch  under 
the  pony's  shoulder.  At  the  crack  of 
his  piece  the  poor  brute  sank  as  if  he 
were  going  to  sleep.  Bill  pulled  trig- 
ger on  El  Coyote  as  he  sprang  forward, 
and  the  chief  threw  up  his  arms  and, 
with  clutching  fingers,  staggered  a  pace 
or  two  and  whirled  over  on  his  face  be- 
hind the  pony's  body.  At  the  same 
time  a  pony  in  Coyote's  rear  that  was 
passing  in  range  rolled  over,  imprison- 
ing its  rider  under  its  body. 

"  Bully  fer  Tennessee  !  This  yere 
gun's  a  shooting-piece  of  stuff." 

The  charging  braves  spread  outward 
at  their  chief's  fall.  The  dust  clouds  in- 
stantly enveloped  the  twinkling  heels 
and  waving  tails  as  they  galloped  away 
to  a  point  of  safety. 

Conner  sprang  out  to  get  the  scalp. 

"  Come  back,  yer  damned  fool  soger! 
Git  back  or  you'll  git  stuck  full  o'  holes! 
Look  what's  comin'!" 

The  sergeant  retreated  as  a  squad  of 
charging  braves  rode  by  discharging 
their  arrows  so  closely  that  the  whites 
had  to  throw  themselves  flat  to  escape 


the  flight  and  when  they  had  passed  the 
body  of  the  chief  was  at  the  end  of  a 
lasso  and  sliding  out  on  the  prairie  at 
their  heels. 

"  Well  !  They've  rescued  his  body  at 
any  rate,"  said  Bonner. 

"  Rescued  hell  !  "  ejaculated  Bill. 
"  Looka thar.  What  dyer  think  o'  that 
fer  a  corpus  ?  "  The  chief  had  sprung 
to  his  feet  when  at  a  safe  distance  and 
was  mounting  behind  his  rescuers,  but 
not  before  he  had  executed  a  savage 
demonstration  of  rage  toward  them. 

"  They  will  not,  I  think,  attack  us 
again.  At  least  not  for  the  present," 
remarked  the  Don.  "  El  Coyote  has 
never  had  so  severe  a  loss  as  we  have 
given  him." 

"  What  do  you  think  he  will  do  now  ? " 
queried  the  Lieutenant. 

"  He  will  do  nothing  but  watch  us,  my 
friend.  We  are  pinned  here  as  though 
we  were  confined  in  a  prison,  and,  unless 
he  is  interrupted,  time  will  do  the  rest." 

Evidently  the  Don  was  right.  After 
holding  a  council  together,  the  savages 
withdrew  slowly  over  the  rising  ground 
and  left  only  a  sentinel  on  duty. 

The  long  hours  of  the  day  passed 
away  in  agony  and  hirst.  What  little 
water  there  was  they  saved  for  Isolina, 
who  had  behaved  like  a  little  angel  and 
never  uttered  a  complaint. 

They  cut  steaks  from  the  antelope 
and  broiled  them,  washing  them  down 
with  the  champagne ;  but  this  was  no 
substitute  for  water  ;  it  only  seemed  to 
aggravate  the  pangs  of  thirst  and  the 
oven-like  atmosphere  of  midday  only 
a  precursor  of  Hades.  They  spent 
the  long  hours  in  relieving  the  mad- 
dened mules  of  the  arrows,  wherever 
they  had  penetrated  the  coverings  and 
collected  the  trappings  of  the  dead 
warrior  who  had  fallen  to  Bill's  shot. 

Bonner  and  Isolina  seemed  to  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  to  each  other. 

The  Don  smoked  incessantly  and 
paced  up  and  down  when  the  stage  af- 
forded any  shade. 

Bill  chewed  up  the  last  of  >'is  tobacco 
and  then  got  fretful,  while  Conner  sat 
apart  most  of  the  time  brooding. 

The  sun  was  well  down  the  western 
sky  when  they  noticed  a  group  of 
warriors  gathering  v/ith  the  sentinel. 
Presently  they  grew  more  numerous. 

"  Looks  as  if  they  were  a-goin'  to  try 
it  agin  ',"  said  Bill.  So  they  prepared 
once  more  for  the  attack,  and,  strange  as 
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it  may  seem,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
a  relief  from  their  sufferings  and  in- 
activity. Better  death  in  action  than 
madness  and  thirst. 

"Eighty-seven  uv  them,"  counted 
Bill,  as  they  deployed  out  on  the  plain. 
"Big  odds,  my  partners,  but  I've  hearn 
uv  bigger.  I  reckon  it's  die  game  or  die 
coward  this  time,  and  Tennessee  don't 
knuck  under  to  no  one." 

El  Coyote  led  them  again,  mounted 
on  a  big,  bay  horse.  Bonner,  in  a  spirit 
of  desperate  bravado,  raised  a  hat  on 
the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  and  gave   a  yell. 

It  was  born  of  the  same  spirit  that  in 
olden  times  prompted  the  sending  of 
a  herald  in  tabard  and  blazonry  to 
sound  the  challenge  on  his  trumpet  or 
to  throw  down  the  gauntlet.  It  was  the 
signal  for  the  onset,  for,  with  answering 
cries,  the  Comanches  rode  to  the  attack. 

Conner,  for  the  first  time  during  the 
day,  exhibited  a  strange  excitement. 
He  stood  boldly  up  from  behind  the 
barricade,  and,  with  hands  shielding 
his  eyes,  he  viewed  the  charge. 

"Lieutenant,"  he  cried,  "that's  m)^ 
old  horse  Trooper,  sir,"  pointing  to  El 
Coyote.  "I'd  know  him  in  a  thousand, 
sir.     I  know  every  hair  on  him." 

"Down!"  they  cried.  "Down,  get 
down  !  " 

Again  Coyote,  like  a  belted  knight, 
sat  erect  on  the  giant  bay  and  led  his 
lances  against  the  foe. 

As  he  swept  past  them,  he  plucked 
something  from  his  belt  and  waved  it 
at  them,  shouting  a  taunting  menace. 
They  knew  it  was  poor  Peter's  scalp 
that  he  flaunted  in  their  faces,  and 
Conner  was  uncontrollable.  He  stepped 
outside  of  his  breastwork  free  from  any 
protection  whatever,  amidst  a  flight  of 
arrows  and  aimed  at  the  chief  as  calmly 
as  though  he  was  a  running  deer. 

At  the  crack  of  his  carbine  Coyote's 
arm  dropped  to  his  side,  and  his  para- 
lyzed fingers  released  the  bloody  trophy. 
Hastil)^  Conner  replaced  the  empty 
shell  with  a  cartridge  and  advanced  to 
the  object. 

He  never  hesitated,  but  was  as  cool 
and  deliberate  as  if  he  were  on  parade, 
only  he  kept  the  advancing  braves  cov- 
ered, and  they  shied  outward  as  they  dis- 
charged their  arrows  at  him.  Fortu- 
nately Bonner's  well-timed  and  repeated 
shots  kept  the  savages  dodging  and 
saved  the  sergeant  from  becoming  a  hu- 
man pincushion.     So  quickly  was  it  done 


that  Conner  was  back  under  cover  again 
before  the  Comanches  had  realized 
what  it  was  all  about.  For  the  third 
time  the  braves  withdrew. 

"  Conner,  if  you  do  that  again  you 
will  get  us  all  killed.  Keep  to  your 
post,  man.  Keep  to  5^our  post.  You 
endanger  all  our  lives." 

"  Aye  !  aye  !  sir,"  as  he  put  the  ghastly 
thing  under  the  curtain  with  his  broth- 
er's body. 

It  was  but  a  brief  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Comanches.  Again  they  re- 
sumed the  attack,  and  this  time  it  was 
apparent  that  they  would  make  a  closer 
demonstration.  The  winged  chief  rode 
so  as  to  pass  them  closer.  It  was  be- 
coming more  desperate.  As  they 
wheeled  and  came  back  again  Conner 
placed  his  fingers  to  his  lips  and  whis- 
tled shrilly.  The  bay  horse  left  the 
lead  and  headed  directly  for  the  stage. 
Coyote  braced  back  and  wrenching  with 
all  his  one-armed  might,  trying  to  turn 
him.  Again  the  shrill  call,  and  the 
horse  wrestled  with  his  savage  rider. 

"^  Hi,  Trooper,  hi,"  called  Conner, 
and  the  sharp,  ringing  whistle  again  rent 
the  air.  The  wonder-stricken  warriors 
rode  by  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust,  while 
brute  fought  with  brute. 

The  horse  snatched  at  his  bit  as  an 
impatient  racer  does  at  the  post.  He 
dragged  his  rider  up  on  his  withers,  and 
Conner's  carbine  and  Bonner's  rifle  each 
spat  out  a  puff  of  smoke.  •  The  chief's 
head  dropped  and  his  nerveless  arm  re- 
laxed as  his  body  slid  over  the  horse's 
mane,  and  two  crimson  patches  leaped 
to  view  on  his  naked  breast. 

Then  instantly  all  was  confusion  and 
close  fighting. 

The  savages  plucked  up  their  lances 
and  charged  en  masse.  The  stage  was 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  choking  smoke 
and  dust.  War  cries,  ringing  shots  and 
answering  yells  were  loosed  and  raging. 
It  was  die  coward  or  die  game,  and 
there  was  not  one  drop  of  coward  blood 
there,  either  red  or  white. 

The  mule  at  Bonner's  back  fell  heav- 
ily against  him  and  wedged  him  with 
crushing  force  against  his  mate.  He 
sobbed  with  exhaustion  and  the  pain  of 
his  compressed  lungs.  The  pressure  re- 
laxed as  the  animal  sank  down,  and  he 
barely  escaped  a  stabbing  lance  as  he 
wriggled  under  the  stage. 

He  thrust  his  rifle  through  the  wheel 
and  literally  blew  the  savage  out  of  his 
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saddle  as  he  leaned  over  trying  to 
thrust  at  him.  Pandemonium  reigned, 
and  sand,  dust  and  smoke  blinded  and 
enveloped  him. 

He  knew  Isolina  was  there.  She  was 
crouched  at  his  back  and  her  arms  were 
around  him.  He  heard  her  hysterical 
cry  :  "  You  are  safe,  oh,  thank  God  !  " 

The  Don  was  there  and  he  heard  him 
shout :  "  No  capture  alive,  daughter. 
Remember !  " 

Neither  Bill  nor  Conner  were  there, 
but  he  knew  that  they  were  fighting  des- 
perately from  the  shots  and  shouts.  The 
mules  were  all  down,  dead  or  dying, 
and  their  bodies  made  a  barricade  that 
kept  their  foes  from  them  except  singly. 

He  had  only  time  to  use  the  single 
cartridge  now,  and  whenever  he  did,  a 
fiend  went  back  to  his  master  burnt  and 
powder  stained. 

There  came  a  heavier  weight  on  him 
that  crushed  him  up  against  the  wheel. 
It  was  the  body  of  the  Don,  who  had 
fallen  back  against  Isolina,  exhausted, 
and  was  feebly  trying  to  parry  the 
lance  thrusts  with  his  rifle  barrel. 
Bonner  remembered  his  pistol  in  his 
holster  ;  he  had  forgotten  it  in  the  wild 
excitement  of  the  struggle.  He  drew 
it,  and  reaching  around  Isolina,  fired. 
Again  and  again  he  used  it,  and  inter- 
mittently there  were  shots  and  shouts, 
screams  of  wounded  animals,  and  then 
a  simultaneous  yell  from  the  savages, 
sudden  subsidence  and  silence. 

Bonner's  pulses  beat  and  thtobbed. 
His  throat  closed  up,  and  he  thought  that 
his  temples  would  burst  or  his  heart 
would  leap  out  of  his  breast.  He  reached 
around  and  clasped  his  sweetheart  to 
his  breast.  Her  head  dropped  back 
across  his  knee  and  he  saw  that  her 
hand  clutched  a  sharp,  bright  dirk. 

"  They  are  all  dead  but  me,"  and 
kissing  her,  he  gasped :  "  Good-bye, 
sweetheart.  It  won't  be  for  long." 
The  Don  lay  back  across  her  limbs, 
motionless  and  grim.  His  fingers 
gripped  his  rifle. 

A  wounded  Indian  crawled  over  the 
body  of  a  mule  and  was  stabbing  at  the 
girl's  breast  through  the  wheel.  Bon- 
ner feebly  caught  the  head  of  the  lance 
in  his  hand  and  sought  to  divert  it. 
There  was  a  sharp  explosion  from  the 
Don's  rifle,  and  Bonner  no  longer  felt 
any  resistance  offered  him.  He  was 
falling,  falling  from  an  immense  height, 
and  the  world  was  gfrowinsf  dark. 


There  was  a  rush  of  thundering  hoofs 

that   sounded  like   the  roll  of   muffled 

drums,  cheers  and  a  constant  crackle  of 

shots.    A  cloud  of  dust  rolled  in  on  him. 

"  They   are    firing    a   volley   over    my 

grave,"  and  then  came  thick  darkness. 
*  *  *  *  * 

What  a  happy,  light-headed,  up-in-a- 
balloon  sensation  a  man  feels  when  he 
is  coming  out  of  a  faint.  It  must  be 
something  like  the  dawning  of  intellect 
in  a  baby.  Things  pass  before  the  ret- 
ina of  the  eye  and  convey  nothing  to 
the  mind.  Gradually  it  dawns  upon 
him  that  the  soft,  mellow  light  he  sees 
is  caused  by  the  moon,  and  those  bright, 
twinkling  points  he  sees  are  stars, 
those  shadows  are  men  and  horses,  and 
— "  the  devil,  that  hurt  like  fun  !  " 

Bonner  opened  his  eyes  after  a  long 
fit  of  unconsciousness,  and  found  that 
someone  was  trying  to  force  whisky 
down  his  throat.  His  head  was  on  some- 
one's lap,  and  past  the  shadowy  form 
that  bent  over  him,  he  saw  the  stars 
twinkling  in  the  moonlight. 

"Water!  I  want  water,"  he  said, 
hoarsely.  "No whisky;  water."  Some- 
one put  a  canteen  to  his  lips,  and  the 
tepid  fluid  was  more  welcome  than  any- 
thing he  ever  dreamed  of. 

"Who  is  this?"  he  asked,  looking  up 
vaguely.  "  What's  the  matter  ?  Oh  !  " 
He  had  tried  to  move,  and  a  sharp  knife 
seemed  driven  through  his  shoulder. 

A  kind  voice  said  to  him  :  "  Lie  still. 
Lieutenant,  dear.  Don't  move,  and,  God 
love  ye,  ye'll  be  all  right." 

Wonderingly,  he  said:  "I  know  that 
voice.     Who  is  it  ?     Is  it  you,  Conner  ? " 

"Aye,  sir." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  me  ?  " 

"  One  of  them  devils  put  a  lance 
through  your  shoulder,  and  your  cheek 
is  laid  open,  sir.  You're  stiff  and  sore, 
but  all  right.  You're  jist  a-comin*  to 
beautiful.     Be  aisy  now,  do." 

"  Isolina,  Miss  Romero,  where  is  she  ? " 

"  vShe's  with  her  father  and  all  right." 

His  heart  gave  a  bound.  "  With  her 
father  ?  Then  they  are  saved.  Ask  her 
to  see  me  a  minute,  please." 

"  Hush,  Lieutenant,  dear,"  and  the  ser- 
geant leaned  over  and  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear. 

"  What,  dead  ?  The  Don  dead  ?  Help 
me  up,  Conner.  Let  me  go  to  her.  She 
will  need  me  now."  He  struggled  to 
rise,  but  fainted  away  again. 

The  plain  is  now  alive  with  moving 
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figures ;  horses  and  troopers  passing- 
to  and  fro.  On  the  stage  roof  are  three 
rigid  forms — Bill,  stabbed  and  hacked 
in  a  hundred  places  ;  the  Don's  white 
face  and  trim  figure,  showing  no  sign  of 
mortal  hurt;  the  third,  Peter.  They 
are  covered  with  a  tarpaulin,  and  the 
troopers  are  taking  the  harness  off  the 
dead  mules  and  fitting  it  to  their  horses. 
An  improvised  cot  of  lance  shafts, 
straps  and  blankets  makes  Bonner  a 
berth,  and  at  his  side  is  Isolina,  who 
holds  his  hand  and  from  time  to  time 
bathes  his  brow  and  lips. 

They  got  off  after  a  fashion,  and  day- 
light finds  them  camped  at  'Pache 
Spring.  A  pile  of  corpses  caught  Bon- 
ner's eye  in  the  dawning.  He  gave  an 
inquiring  look  at  Conner. 

"  Them's  the  wounded  Comanches 
that  was  at  the  spring  when  the  boys 
got  in  last  night,"  was  all  he  said. 

They  rested  at  the  spring  all  day,  and 
when  the  moon  rose,  set  out  for  the 
final  stage  of  their  journey,  carrying 
their  dead.  From  Conner's  lips  he  heard 
the  conclusion  of  the  fight. 

"  I  saw  ye  go  down  under  the  mule,  and 
the  Comanche  a-stabbin'  at  5^e,  sir,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  you  was  dead. 
Trooper,  the  horse,  was  crowded  up  in 
front  of  me,  sir,  and  I  was  a-shootin' 
over  his  back.  The  Comanches  over- 
looked me  for  a  moment,  and  were 
a-stabbin'  poor  Bill.  I  heard  him  call  out, 
'  Break  out,  Conner,  I'm  done  for,'  and 
I  reckon  he  was,  sir,  for  they  swarmed 
on  him  like  ants  on  a  dead  grasshopper. 
Well,  sir,  I  jumped  on  Trooper,  and 
let  out  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  when  they 
see  me,  sir,  such  a-hustlin'  and  a-catchin' 
of  ponies  there  never  was.  I  put  f  er  the 
post,  and  ran  smack  into  the  cavalry  as 
they  came  out  from  'Pache  Spring. 

"I  turned  Trooper  about,  sir,  and  when 
we  topped  the  rise  we  went  down  grade 
right  into  the  ruck  of  them  devils. 

"  It  gave  the  boys  a  little  saber  play 
fur  a  second  or  two,  but  they  scattered 
out  and  had  the  heels  of  us,  as  the  boys 
had  come  over  thirty  miles  and  their 
horses  were  tired  out.  When  we  gets 
to  the  stage,  you  never  see  such  a  sight. 
The  dead  Injuns  was  thicker  than  fid- 
dlers in  hell.  Excuse  me,  miss.  There 
was  five  of  'em  piled  on  top  of  Bill, 
and  he  was  the  whitest  corpse  you  ever 
see.  They  must  have  let  every  drop 
out  of  his  poor  body.  Your  father,  miss, 
was  dead  and  not  a  mark  on  him.     The 


muzzle  of  his  rifle  was  in  a  dead  Injun's 
mouth,  and  the  whole  back  of  that 
chap's  head  was  blown  away.  He  was 
lyin'  across  your  feet,  and  the  lieutenant 
was  backed  up  against  one  of  the  wheels 
and  had  his  arms  around  you.  You 
was  both  7Lon  compos,  but  the  doctor 
said  that  neither  of  you  was  dead. 

"  The  doctor  said  as  how  your  father 
died  of  heart  failure  and  exhaustion, 
miss.     He  smoked  too  much,  I  reckon. 

"  About  poor  Peter,  sir  ?  Well,  you 
see,  they  said  Peter  got  mighty  home- 
sick after  I  went  away  .on  leave,  and  so 
to  drown  his  sorrow  I  reckon  he  got 
drinky,  and  they  put  him  in  the  guard- 
house. He  got  out  some  way  or  another 
and  stole  Trooper,  and  J  s'pose  he  took 
the  back  track  for  the  settlements. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Injuns  got 
his  horse  at  the  spring,  sir,  and  I  reckon 
as  they  killed  him,  poor  chap,  as  he  v>ras 
makin'  a  run  for  it.  Next  day,  after  he 
broke  out,  news  came  to  the  post  as  how 
Coyote  had  crossed  to  this  side  of  the 
river.  They  sent  out  my  compan}^ — 
it'll  be  your  company,  too,  sir — to  look 
for  Peter  as  well  as  the  .stage.  They 
stopped  at  'Pache  Spring,  sir,  and  heard 
the    firing  when  we  were  in  the  fight. 

The  rest  of  it  you  know." 

***** 

.  A  square  of  sunburned  turf  inclosed 
by  a  high  stockade,  at  each  corner  of 
which  are  bastions  and  block  houses. 
Neatly  built  barracks  and  quarters  are 
within  it,  and  above  floats  "  Old  Glory." 

A  soldier,  on  whose  sleeves  are  the 
chevrons  of  a  sergeant,  is  sitting  in  the 
door  of  one  of  the  quarters.  He  is  pol- 
ishing a  saber  and  puffing  away  on  a 
short,  black  pipe. 

Antlers,  Indian  trappings  and  lances 
deck  the  otherwise  uninviting  square  of 
the  garrison  quarters'  walls.  Promi- 
nently displayed  is  a  quaint  saddle  and 
bridle.  The  bridle  is  of  horsehair,  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  silver  and  deco- 
rated with  eagle  feathers.  They  were 
the  property  of  El  Coyote.  His  scalp 
is  locked  up  in  the  sergeant's  camp  kit. 

The  room  is  Lieutenant  Harry  Bon- 
ner's, and  Conner  is  attending  to  his 
officer's  "  joolry,"  because  he  loves  him. 

Should  you  ask  him  where  Bonner  is, 
he  will  remove  his  pipe,  rise,  and  salut- 
ing, say  : 

"  Sure  he's  off  on  leave,  sir  ;  over  the 
Rio  Grande  attending  to  his  estates. 
Themadame  is  with  him,  sir!" 


^\ 
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WHEN  the  true  canoeist  takes  his 
paddle  up  for  anything  more 
than  mere  exercise  he  looks  for 
the  brightest  and  most  pictur- 
esque setting  to  the  water  upon  which 
he  floats.  All  this  New  Brunswick  af- 
fords. Her  rivers  run  to  the  se^  through 
scenery  that  is  seldom  commonplace, 
never  tiresome,  oftenest  picturesque, 
and  sometimes  sublime. 

The  St.  John  is  par  excellence  the 
canoeable  river  of  New  Brunswick.  Of 
the  3,500  miles  of  such  waterway  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  province,  the 
St.  John,  with  its  affluents,  offers  2,630 
miles  fit  for  canoeing. 

In  a  former  article*  I  described  my 
experience  on  the  Miramichi  ;  in  this 
sketch  I  shall  devote  myself  to  canoeing 
on  the  St.  John.  From  the  headwaters 
of  the  St.  John  to  its  mouth,  along  the 
main  stream,  would  mean  a  canoe  run 
of  450  miles.  That  was  not  my  pro- 
gramme. From  Fredericton  to  St.  John 
City — that  was  all  the  canoeing  I  could 
afford  to  do  in  my  outing.  I  had  previ- 
ously covered  the  Upper  St.  John  to 
Fredericton,  so  that  now  I  was  to  com- 
plete my  explorations  of  the  river  by 
covering  the  remaining  eighty-four 
miles. 

I  can  claim  no  credit  as  a  paddler  for 
the  present  trip.  I  confess  that  I  did 
not  touch  a  paddle  during  the  entire 
outing.  I  left  that  to  my  Indians.  If 
any  credit  be  mine,  however,  for  sailing 
a  birch  canoe  in  moderately  heavy  seas, 
or  for  giving  heart  to  my  Indians  when 

*  Outing  for  August  and  September,  i8gi. 


it  was  a  risk  to  life  to  venture  out  in 
such  a  frail  boat,  I  claim  it  in  all  mod- 
esty. Still,  being  an  invalid,  I  was, 
after  all,  a  mere  passenger  in  my  own 
canoe. 

I  left  Fredericton  with  two  Indian 
guides,  John  Paul  and  Joe  Gabriel,  at 
half-past  nine  a.  m.,  on  Wednesday, 
July  25th.  Behind  us  lay  the  quiet 
town  with  its  abundance  of  tree-tops 
shimmering  in  masses  above  roofs  and 
around  spires,  as  if  giant  elms  and 
spreading  beeches  were  the  warp  into 
which  were  woven  the  creations  of  hu- 
man architecture.  A  quiet  and  emi- 
nently respectable  little  city  is  Frederic- 
ton, with  a  distinctly  English  twang  to  it. 
This  may  account  for  its  slumberous 
dullness.  Yet,  just  such  towns  are  to 
be  found  along  the  Susquehanna,  with 
but  little  in  external  appearance,  as 
seen  from  a  canoe  on  the  river,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  their  congeners  in 
New  Brunswick. 

The  St.  John  River  here  is  a  half 
mile  in  width,  and  is  spanned  by  two 
bridges  that  connect  Fredericton  with 
the  scattered  hamlets  known  as  St. 
Mary's.  A  glassy,  unbroken  stretch  of 
water  lay  before  us,  and  as  our  canoe 
headed  down  stream,  the  sun  showed 
through  clouds  that  but  an  hour  ago 
had  threatened  rain. 

Above  us  on  the  heights  were  scat- 
tered residences,  and  at  least  one  public 
institution,  all  embowered  amid  forest 
growths.  As  we  progressed,  this  lofty 
bank  receded  and  left  a  level  stretch  of 
shore  for  margin  to  the  comely  river. 
Far  away  upon  the  other  side  a  line  of 
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elms  and  willows  broke  the  monotony  of 
a  low-lying  bank.  We  passed  a  mill  or 
two  on  our  right,  and  John  began  his 
reminiscences.  John  has  been  married 
twice.  His  first  marriage  was  not  a 
lucky  venture  ;  he  married  a  widow. 
John  does  not  like  widows,  particularly 
widows  that  are  older  than  their  second 
husbands.  He  smacked  his  lips  and 
shook  his  head  with  evident  satisfaction 
as  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  spot  where 
his  first  wife's  body  lay. 

"  Don't  never  marry  a  widow  ;  they 
know  too  much,"  he  warned  me,  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  a  close  friend.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  good  advice  and 
promised  to  observe  it.  At  the  same 
time  I  remembered  the  similar  warning 
of  old  Weller. 

Ahead  of  us  puffed  two  tugboats,  each 
drawing  in  its  wake  whole  forests  of 
logs.  These  we  passed,  but  they  passed 
us  in  the  night,  and  next  day  we  had 
again  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  their  wave- 
making  sidewheels.  The  country  on 
both  shores  continued  level  and  was 
edged  everywhere  by  an  unfailing  fringe 
of  elms  and  willows.  Behind  these  we 
know  were'  farms  and  farmhouses,  for 
we  saw  and  heard  the  haymakers  in  the 
fields,  and  now  and  then  we  passed  rus- 
tic ferries  conveying  men  and  horses. 

We  dined  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oro- 
mocto,  eleven  miles  below  Fredericton. 
Eleven  miles  in  two  hours  is  not  a  bad 
rate  of  speed  in  full  daylight,  for  John 
holds  that  a  birch  canoe  will  travel 
faster  by  night.  A  very  mysterious 
thing  in  some  of  its  aspects  is  a  birch 
canoe  ;  unaccountable  in  its  likes  and 
dislikes ;  a  stanch  friend  in  time  of  need 
when  you  trust  it  and  handle  it  aright, 
but  often  unreliable  and  cavortish  when 
you  least  expect  it  to  play  such  pranks. 
Obedient  to  the  slightest  impulse  of  the 
paddle  it  will,  in  the  choppiest  sea,  meet 
wave  after  wave  as  a  leaf  rebuffs  rain 
drops.  In  the  line  of  water  craft  it  brings 
man  closer  to  nature  than  any  other 
means  of  navigation,  except  perhaps,  the 
surf-board  of  the  Polynesian  islanders. 

Sitting  in  a  bark  canoe,  you  are  below 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  yet  not  in  it, 
while  its  brown  sides  bow  to  the  birches 
on  the  shore  in  token  of  close  relation- 
ship, and  its  cedar  ribs  rejoice  in  the 
lightness  they  share  with  their  fellows 
on  the  bank. 

None  of  your  factory-built  canoes  for 
me.     Brass  nails  and  planed  sides  and 


cockpits  and  such  things  may  be  good 
enough  for  those  who  like  them.  Give 
me  the  birchbark  that  has  been  modeled 
on  the  lines  of  Indian  tradition,  whose 
sides  have  been  sewed  with  tough  root 
thongs  to  the  croon  of  some  Indian  lull- 
aby, whose  ribs  have  been  bent  inta 
proper  contour  by  the  simplest  of  Indian 
contrivances — a  pair  of  strong  arms. 
Rather  this  than  the  whirr  and  gride 
of  machinery,  the  steaming  box,  and 
exact  mathematical  accuracy. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Gagetown.. 
The  run  from  Oromocto  down  had  been, 
an  ideal  canoeing  experience.  I  recall 
it  now  as  a  dream  of  sky-reflecting^ 
water,  broad,  placid,  powerful,  edged  on 
our  right  by  intermingled  glade  and 
tree-line,  on  our  left  by  a  bulwark  of 
elm  and  willow. 

This  is  the  intervale  district  of  the 
St.  John.  Inundated  in  spring-time  by 
the  over-flowing  river,  the  grass  on  these 
bottom-lands  grows  to  a  great  height,, 
shading  the  untroubled  waters  from  the 
play  of  the  lighter  winds.  It  was  not 
an  unusual  experience  for  us  to  listen  to- 
the  laughing  of  the  breeze  and  to  note 
the  bending  of  the  tree-tops  and  the 
waving  of  strong  grass,  while  no  breath 
of  wind  reached  us.  Doubtless  had  we 
been  in  mid-channel  such  would  not  have 
been  our  experience,  but  we  enjoyed  the 
sensation  of  sailing  beneath  the  protect- 
ing line  of  grass. 

A  noteworthy  characteristic,  also,  of 
the  scenery  of  the  first  and  second  days 
of  our  outing  was  the  bending  together 
of  tree-tops  on  the  eastern  shore  in  a 
rising  gradient  until  the  outline,  taken 
with  the  curve  that  almost  invariably 
accompanied  it,  was  the  almost  perfect 
reproduction  of  the  lines  of  a  monster 
steamship.  Generally  this  occurred  at 
a  bend  in  the  river  or  at  the  foot  of  an 
island. 

The  Grimross  Canal,  which  led  us  by 
a  short  route  to  Gagetown,  also  diversi- 
fied the  interest.  Along  its  banks  the 
farmers  were  haying,  and  the  song  of 
the  mowing-machine  met  us  at  every 
turn. 

At  Upper  Gagetown  we  landed  for  a 
few  minutes  at  an  Indian  encampment 
to  inspect  a  new  canoe  that  lay  on  the 
beach.  Here  John  introduced  all  the 
Indians  and  squaws  collectively  as  his 
cousins.  We  had  met  his  first  father- 
in-law — the  defunct  ex-widow's  parent 
— at  Oromocto.    The  rest  of  our  journey'' 
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would  be  divided  into  easy  stages  be- 
tween the  encampments  of  his  cousins 
and  brothers-in-law.  A  much  related 
and  a  much  married  man,  methinks,  is 
my  Indian  John. 

Next  morning-,  at  seven,  we  were 
again  on  the  river.  I  had  taken  my 
breakfast  at  a  hotel,  but  my  Indians, 
who  had  passed  the  night  at  a  neigh- 
boring encampment  of  John's  cousins, 
waited  for  theirs  until  we  reached  Fox's 
L-anding  a  few  miles  below.  On  the 
other  shore  in  the  distance,  John  told 
lis,  the  Jemseg  empties  into  the  Main 
River.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for 
canoeing.  The  Jemseg  leads  into  Grand 
Lake,  the  largest  lake  in  the  province, 
and  this  in  turn  is  fed  by  Salmon  River. 
By  canoeing  Salmon  River  we  could 
come  out  somewhere  near  the  North- 
umberland Straits  on  the  eastern  sea 
coast. 

With  a  sigh  I  relinquished  the  idea 
of  such  a  trip,  as  I  did  within  the  next 
hour  the  temptation  to  enter  Washa- 
demoak  Lake  from  the  same  eastern 
shore.  Nothing  more  dignified  than 
two  small  streams,  the  Oaknabog  and 
the  Otnabog-,  broke  the  continuity  of 
the  bank  we  were  following.  Islands 
were  plentiful  to  our  left  and  I  realized 
that  at  that  stage  all  that  is  picturesque 
lay  on  the  other  shore. 

Ours  was  the  safer  side  now,  however, 
for  the  wind  was  rising-,  and  by  the  time 
we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Otnabog 
it  was  blowing  a  moderate  gale.  Wind 
and  tide  were  with  us,  yet  we  had  an 
exciting  race  with  the  combers.  Our 
canoe,  though  too  heavily  freighted,  be- 
haved nobl}^,  and  we  reached  Hamp- 
stead  without  accident,  thanks  to  the 
shelter  we  got  from  the  shore. 

Here  we  took  refuge  in  the  lee  of  the 
steamboat  landing  until  we  could  decide 
which  course  to  follow.  Spoon  Island 
lay  here  at  the  foot  of  Long  Island,  with 
just  distance  enough  between  them  to 
allow  the  wind  full  sweep  to  the  farther 
shore.  Once  on  the  other  side  of  Spoon 
Island,  we  should  be  under  its  lee  in 
comparatively  smooth  water,  but  how 
were  we  to  get  there  ? 

A  stray  Indian — another  of  John's 
cousins — bid  us  hire  a  boat  and  tow  our 
canoe  over  in  safety.  To  this  I  de- 
murred. I  was  going  down  the  St.  John 
in  my  own  canoe  or  sink  in  the  attempt. 
My  Indians  took  heart,  and  soon  we 
were  again  among  the  combers.     They 


lifted  us,  now  bow  in  the  air,  now  stern, 
while  I  held  my  breath,  fearing  lest  our 
light  craft  might  crack  amidships  from 
the  unusual  strain. 

Turn  back  we  could  not ;  our  only 
hope  was  to  reach  the  west  shore  of 
Spoon  Island  and  there  camp  if  we 
could  go  no  further.  This,  after  much 
battling  and  battering,  we  did.  The 
water  was  comparatively  still,  so  there 
was  no  need  for  delay.  Cross  seas  were 
again  encountered  at  the  foot  of  Spoon 
Island,  where  the  twin  currents  conjoin, 
and  here  for  the  first  time  in  a  canoeing 
experience  of  years  I  divested  myself 
of  my  shoes.  If  we  foundered  I  wanted 
my  feet  free.  Founder  we  did  not,  but 
we  came  too  near  it  for  comfort,  yet  an 
inch  was  as  good  as  a  mile. 

We  soon  were  at  Evandale.  Behind 
us  rolled  as  rough  and  uncanny  a  stretch 
of  water  as  I  wish  to  canoe  in.  The 
gaunt  skeleton  of  a  decayed  mill  frame 
back  there  is  indelibly  photographed  on 
my  memory.  Its  weather-worn  timbers 
spoke  only  of  death  and  destruction  as 
I  caught  hasty  glimpses  of  them  from 
our  cockleshell. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  had 
changed.  High  hills  rose  on  both  sides 
of  us,  their  slopes  diversified  with  farm- 
clearing  and  forest  patches. 

At  Hampstead  the  cliffs  at  a  short 
distance  inland  were  almost  perpen- 
dicular and  with  their  nestling  cottages 
needed  only,  a  hoary  castle  here  and 
there  to  complete  the  illustration  of  the 
Rhine.  So  close  and  many  are  the  hills 
which  shut  in  the  valley  that  the  river 
seems  a  lake.  Ahead  of  us  to  the  west- 
ward it  shows  no  outlet  but  a  barrier  of 
toppling  inountains  as  a  background. 
At  the  foot  of  these  towering  hills,  which 
let  down  their  shaggy  forest  mantle  to 
the  river's  edge,  we  raced  along,  a  mere 
speck  on  the  troubled  waters. 

Again  the  valley  broadened,  the  hills 
receded,  cultivated  meresteads  smiled 
upwards  to  the  sky,  again  the  broad 
meadows  and  the  tall  grass  waved  us 
welcome.  Far  inland  to  our  left  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  notch  in  the  range 
of  hills,  farm-crowned,  with  something 
about  it  that  reminded  one  of  the  passes 
of  the  Green  Mountains. 

A  line  of  tents  at  Evandale  showed 
that  we  were  not  done  with  John's 
cousins.  We  landed  and  for  the  first 
time  I  met  a  white  woman — bright, 
smart,    good-looking,     married     to     an 
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Indian,  "Why  did  I  marry  him,  sir? 
Because  I  loved  him."  It  was  the  old 
story  under  a  new  form,  only  the  bind- 
ing was  grotesque.  The  Indian  dandled 
a  papoose  on  his  knee.  Not  a  bad  look- 
ing Indian  by  any  means —  I  have  seen 
darker  white  men — but  the  fruit  of  this 
miscegenation  was  a  coffee-colored  child. 

Presently  we  were  on  the  Long 
Reach.  For  fifteen  miles  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  the  river,  a  mile 
wide  at  its  narrowest  and  broadening 
out  in  places  to  a  mile  and  a  ha^f,  flows 
in  a  straight  line.  This  was  the  Long 
Reach,  of  which  in  my  tyro  years  as  a 
canoeist  I  had  felt  such  fear.  What 
wonder  ?  When  had  I  ever  inquired 
about  the  possibility  of  canoeing  to  St. 
John  that  I  was  not  met  with  the  dread 
threat  of  this  same  Long  Reach  ?  "A 
birch  canoe  would  not  live  in  it "  said 
one.  "  Only  a  steamboat  or  a  fiat-boat 
can  sail  the  Long  Reach,"  said  others  ; 
and  thus  I  had  come  to  believe  some 
awful  possibilities  regarding  canoeing 
on  the  Long  Reach.  Even  mine  host 
of  Evandale  had  advised  me  to  take  the 
river  steamer  at  his  wharf  and  leave  to 
my  Indians  the  terrors  of  the  Long 
Reach. 

Yet  here  we  were  on  it,  with  a  fairly 
large  sail  bellying  before  the  wind,  in 
mid-channel  and  making  a  cross  course 
for  the  eastern  shore.  The  wind  was 
not,  indeed,  so  high  as  it  had  been,  else 
we  could  not  have  lived  on  such  a 
stretch  of  open  water,  but  it  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  take  us  along  at  an 
eight  knot  rate.  It  was,  however,  in- 
termittent at  times  and  then  the  In- 
dians resumed  their  paddling. 

Hitherto  we  had  not  used  the  sail, 
because  I  wished  to  enjoy  the  scenery 
along  the  river,  and  besides  we  incurred 
but  little  danger  of  forcible  delay  by 
reason  of  rough  weather.  The  islands 
had  broken  the  force  of  the  winds. 
Now,  however,,  that  such  a  dangerous 
stretch  as  this  redoubtable  Long  Reach 
lay  before  us  it  behooved  us  to  get  over 
it  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  therefore 
carried  all  the  sail  we  could  and  did  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  dismayed  by  the 
breaking  of  a  wave  over  the  gimwale 
now  and  then.  After  a  few  miles  not 
an  island  showed  itself  to  break  the 
broad  and  lengthy  expanse  of  water. 

The  same  horizon  of  hills  accom- 
panied us  on  both  sides.  They  towered 
Up  in    the    distance    and  then  slanted 


slowly  to  the  water.  They  were  too  far 
distant  to  give  me  the  same  sense  of 
personal,  insignificance  that  the  rocky 
heights  at  the  Narrows  and  higher  up  the 
river  impressed  upon  me  ;  but  somehow 
they  made  me  feel,  out  there  in  the 
midstream,  that  our  canoe  was  the  cen- 
ter of  a  magnificent  panorama  of  water, 
earth  and  sky.  This  was  early  in  our 
experience  of  the  Reach.  Later,  on  the 
western  shore,  we  almost  felt  the  frown 
that  the  Devil's  Back,  craggy  and  beet- 
ling, threw  down  upon  us. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  Cedars  on  the 
east  shore,  dwelt  another  batch  of  John's 
cousins.  Thither  our  canoe  instinctively 
turned.  John  was  not  steersman,  but 
the  steady  flow  of  dysphuistic  gutturals 
told  me  that  his  wishes  were  that  we 
should  land.  The  Maliseets  and  the 
Passamaquoddies  are  kinsmen,  and  the 
Quoddyin  the  stern  conversed  with  the 
Maliseet  John  in  the  bow.  Now  and 
then  I  caught  a  word  of  English,  from 
which  I  inferred  that  the  all-conquering 
Anglo-Saxon  speech  has  affected  not 
only  the  French  language  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  the  Indian  as  well.  There 
are  whole  families  of  Indians  who  now- 
adays speak  no  other  tongue  than  Eng- 
lish among  themselves. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  land  on  the  east- 
ern shore,  as  we  found  when  we  came 
to  re-embark.  During  our  short  stay 
the  wind  had  veered  around  to  the  west, 
and  had  risen  considerably.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  could  no  longer  fol- 
low the  course  that  had  brought  us  to 
the  Cedars,  but  we  had  either  to  remain 
where  we  were,  or  make  for  the  other 
_  side  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  sea.  Indians 
and  white  men  both — for  there  is  also  a 
summer  hotel  at  the  Cedars — urged  us 
not  to  attempt  to  cross.  "Canoe  no  live, 
loaded  too  heavy,"  was  the  cry  of  the 
red  men.  "  You're  foolish  to  try  it," 
chimed  in  the  white  men,  "  but  we'll 
see  that  you  don't  drown,"  and  one  of 
the  pleasure  yachts  was  made  ready  for 
emergencies. 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  and  a  danger- 
ous one,  that  passage  of  ours  to  the 
other  shore.  Time  and  again,  the  break- 
ing of  waves  over  our  bows,  warned  us 
of  the  risk  we  were  running,  but  we 
were  meeting  the  seas  bow  on,  and  I 
had  unlimited  confidence  in  my  men. 

What  John  would  have  been  in  the 
stern  I  know  not  ;  in  the  bow  he  was  all 
that   could   be   desired.      In  the  stern, 
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however,  knelt  the  man  of  the  hour. 
Taciturn,  unemotional,  Joe  Gabriel, 
Quoddy  by  birth,  Maliseet  by  marriage, 
brought  to  the  guidance  of  our  bark  the 
experience  of  years  among  the  breakers 
of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  nobly  did 
he  vindicate  the  claims  of  his  clan  to 
tribal  superiority  with  the  paddle.  Only 
once  before  did  I  meet  his  equal  in  a 
canoe,  and  that  was  in  the  person  of  the 
old  Quoddy  chief,  Peol  Tomah,  of  mem- 
ory dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  sportsmen. 
We  had  barely  come  under  the  pro- 
tecting influence  of  the  western  river 
bank  when  the  wind  suddenly  died 
away.  Then  for  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon and  evening  until  we  went  ashore 
for  the  night  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ner- 
epis,  ensued  as  perfect  a  calm  as  I  have 
ever  seen  on  such  a  stretch  of  water. 
We  were  too  much  in  luck.  I  would 
rather  have  had  a  little  wind  to  carry 
us  along,  but  wind,  by  a  strange  contra- 
riety for  Ivong  Reach,  we  could  not  get. 
John  was  anxious  to  get  as  near  the  foot 
of  the  Reach  as  we  could,  so  we  kept  on 
our  course  until  darkness  warned  us  to 
land.  A  pleasant  night  at  Westfield 
ended  my  day's  adventure. 


From  the  bend  of  the  river  at  the  foot 
of  Long  Reach  to  the  Indiantown  wharf, 
St.  John  is  at  least  ten  miles.  That  was 
the  stint  of  work  that  lay  before  us  next 
morning.  The  good  fortune  which  had 
accompanied  us  on  the  Reach  still  fol- 
lowed our  bark,  for  bright  sunlight  and 
morning  ozone  welcomed  us  as  our 
canoe  again  headed  down  stream, 
while  not  a  hint  of  a  breeze  disturbed 
the  placidity  of  the  great  river.  A 
morning  express  train  on  the  south 
bank  proclaimed  that  we  were  again  in 
touch  with  a  broader  civilization;  the 
sinoke  of  tug-boats  and  the  loom  of  fac- 
tories welcomed  us  to  the  city;  while 
the  river  itself,  growing  more  sluggish, 
seemed  loath  to  cast  its  waters  into  the 
sea.  Land's  End,  on  our  left  sent  down 
its  forests  and  upreared  its  cliffs,  and  on 
the  other  shore  was  offset  by  the  peace- 
ful charm  of  cultivated  side  hills. 

At  last  a  turn  in  the  river  brought  us 
within  sight  of  the  terminus  of  our 
canoeing,  the  north  end  of  St.  John 
City.  Then  our  canoe  was  lifted  out  of 
water  just  forty-eight  hours  after  it  had 
been  launched  at  Fredericton,  eighty- 
four  miles  away. 


ES,"  said  Uncle    Ben, 
"  it  was  a  good  race, 
that   is     for    now- 
adays;   but  there 
ain't    no   good   races    any 
more,  nor  any  boats  either, 
for  that' matter. 

"  What's  that  ?  Bet- 
ter than  there  ever 
was  ?  Well  now,  I 
ain't  seen  nothin'  built 
these  ten  years  that 
was  fit  to  be  called  a 
race  boat.  What  boats 
might  you  be  referring 
to? 

"  Oh  !  Twenty  -  one 
footers,  hey!  Call 
'em  boats,  hey  ?  First  time  I  ever  see 
one  out  of  water  I  says  to  Bill  Smith, 
*  Bill,  that  ain't  nothin'  but  a  bean-pod 
split  in  two  with  a  big  iron  table-top 
hitched  on  endways.'  Says  Bill,  '  them 
things  has  uses.'  '  What  uses  ? '  says  L 
'Plowing  for  clams?'     'No,'  says  Bill. 


'  To  leave  children  in  when  their  folks 
want  them  out  of  the  way.  You  see 
they  can't  capsize  it  and  the}^  can't  get 
ashore  unless  they  swim  and  so  they 
just  have  to  stay  until  fetched.' 

"  No,  sir.  There  ain't  been  no  race 
boats,  small  ones,  anywa}^,  since  they 
stopped  racing  sandbaggers.  Them  was 
the  boats.  A  man  had  to  take  care  of 
his  boat  in  them  days.  Nowadays  she 
takes  care  of  him  mostly,  and,  judgin' 
from  what  I've  seen  some  of  these  smart 
yacht  sailors  do,  I  guess  she  pretty  often 
has  a  right  hard  job. 

"  Builders,  to-day,  are  too  darn  smart. 
When  a  feller  comes  along  with  both 
pockets  full  of  money  and  wants  a  boat 
to  go  yachting — the  feller  may  have 
been  on  a  ferry  boat  once  or  twice  or 
maybe  not — they  build  him  a  great 
wollopin'  big  tub  that  no  wind  that 
blows  can  upsot,  and  heavy  enough  to 
buck  thunder  out  of  a  rock,  with  a  big 
cabin,  and  a  thumpin'  big  ice  chest. 
Then  the  young  chump  fills  her  up  with 
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champagne  and  steers  her  'round  with 
his  peak  down  and  his  sail  hauled  out 
nigger  heeled  and  thinks  he's  a  son  of  a 
gun  of  a  yachtsman. 

"  Hey  !  Don't  have  many  accidents  ? 
No,  of  course  not.  How  could  they  ? 
They  can't  capsize,  and  the}^  can't  bust 
the  boat,  and  everybody  else  gives  them 
a  mighty  wide  berth,  and  when  two  of 
that  kind  collide  the  boats  are  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  racket;  and,  they 
say,  Providence  keeps  a  special  lookout 
for  cussed  fools  anyway.  But  you  take 
a  sandbag  boat  and  start  fooling  'round 
like  that  and  see  how  long  you're  right 
side  up  with  care.  No,  sir.  On  a  sand- 
bagger  you've  got  to  keep  your  eyes 
peeled  every  second,  and  your  crew  on 
the  jump  steady,  if  you  want  to  keep 
your  pants  dry.  And  what  comes  of  it  ? 
When  a  man's  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
a  racing  sandbagger  in  a  blow,  he's  for- 
got more  about  sailing,  ballast  and  trim, 
than  half  these  skippers  ever  dreamed 
of.    Them's  the  boats  that  makes  sailors. 

"  Why  ain't  they  built  no  more  ?  Be- 
cause the  fellers  nowadays  are  too  darn 
lazy  to  sail  them  and  the  old  fellers  that 
knew  how  to  build  them  is  all  dead. 

"  By  Gee  !  I  can  see  those  old  boats 
yet.  There  was  the  Cruiser,  and  the 
Susie  S.,  and  the  SopJiie  K.,  and  the 
Lizzie  R.,Sindi  the  Annie;  but  the  best 
by  a  long  ways  were  the  old  AIart]ia 
Jane  Banks  and  the  Sister  Sal  that  raced 
the  big  match  twenty,  yes,  twenty-one 
years  ago.  Never  heard  of  it  ?  Maybe 
you  never  heard  of  the  discovery  of 
America  ? 

"  Well,  yes,  just  to  prove  to  you  I  ain't 
grumpy,  I  will  just  sit  down  and  tell  you 
how  it  was. 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  was  this  way.  The 
Martha  Jane  Banks  was  the  last  boat 
that  old  Tom  Pollock  built.  He  built 
her  for  old  Jim  Banks,  the  year  before 
he  died.  Old  Jim  named  her  after  his 
daughter  Martha  Jane.  Some  fellers 
called  her  the  red  head  ;  but  Martha 
Jane  was  a  mighty  pretty  girl  if  her 
hair  was  a  little  fiery,  and  as  most  fel- 
lers didn't  want  her  bad  looks  the  nick- 
name wasn't  popular.  The  Martha 
Jane  Banks  was  the  boss  boat  in  the 
bay  for  quite  some  time,  until,  in  fact, 
Joe  Walters  built  the  Sister  Sal.  Joe 
was  a  right  smart  carpenter,  but  a  shift- 
less sort  of  a  cuss  with  no  more  back- 
bone than  a  jelly  fish.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  a  baby  and  his  sister  Sarah 


raised  him  and  bossed  him  around,  and 
kept  bossin'  him  all  his  life.  Sal  was  a 
terrible  sharp,  go-ahead  sort  of  woman 
with  a  good  bit  of  temper,  and  she  was. 
as  wearing  on  Joe  as  Joe  must  have 
been  on  her  ;  but  everyone  said  that  it 
was  a  special  providence  that  a  lazy, 
shiftless  feller  like  Joe  Walters  had  as 
smart  a  sister  as  he  did  to  look  after 
him.  He  never  went  against  Sal  but 
once,  when  he  built  this  boat. 

"  You  see,  Joe  had  worked  a  good 
deal  for  old  Tom  Pollock  and  was  con- 
siderable of  a  boat-builder,  and  he  final- 
ly got  set  on  the  idea  that  he  must  build 
a  boat,  and  build  it  he  did.  Sal  was 
dead  against  the  thing  from  the  start. 
She  said  it  was  a  dead  waste  of  time 
and  inoney  that  could  be  put  m  earning 
and  buying  something  useful.  Joe  was 
full  of  his  boat  while  he  was  building, 
and  never  talked  of  nothing  else,  while 
Sal  hated  the  very  sound  of  her.  Joe- 
came  in  one  day  about  noon. 

"  '  Sal,'  says  he,  '  I've  finished  plank- 
ing her  up,  and  I  tell  you  she  is  a  beauty.'' 

"* Joseph,'  says  Sal,  'if  you  are  fool 
enough  to  waste  good  time  and  money 
on  a  lot  of  worthless  sticks  and  planks,  I 
think  you  might  have  enough  sense  to- 
keep  your  mouth  shut  about  it.' 

*"  Why,  Sal,'  says  Joe,  'you  shouldn't 
think  so  hard  of  the  boat.  She's  lovely, 
and  I'm  thinking  of  naming  her  after 
you.' 

"  That  was  the  last  straw.  vSal 
grabbed  the  broom.  Says  she:  'Joe 
Walters,  get  right  out  of  this  house  and 
don't  come  back  again  before  night ;. 
and  if  you  ever  name  that  dratted  piece 
of  foolishness  after  me,  I'll  give  you  a. 
whacking  that  you'll  never  forget' 

"  When  Joe  had  finished  the  hull  he 
didn't  have  money  enough  to  rig  her,  and 
he  sold  her,  or  rather  Sal  sold  her  for- 
him,  to  old  Cy  Wakeman,  and  Cy  rigged 
her  out  in  great  shape  and  named  her- 
the  Undine,  but  nobody  in  the  bay  ever- 
called  her  anything  but  the  Sister  Sal. 

"Jim  Banks  was  sick  most  of  the 
summer,  and  the  Martha  Jane  was  laid 
up  till  late  in  the  fall  ;  but  they  sailed  a. 
race  in  October,  five  miles  to  looward 
and  back.  The  Sal  beat  the  Banks  twO' 
minutes  running,  but  she  hardly  round- 
ed the  outer  ma'rk  when  she  was  headed, 
by  a  twister,  and  before  the  crew  could 
get  to  looward  and  hold  her  up  she- 
dumped  nearly  all  her  bags  overboard^, 
and  had  to  come  home. 
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"  The  Martha  Jane  men  said  that  the 
Sister  Sal  men  knew  they  stood  no 
ehance  to  windward,  which  was  the 
Alar t fid's  strong  point ;  and  when  they 
found  they  hadn't  beat  her  enough  to 
looward  to  win,  they  dumped  their  bags 
on  purpose.  The  Sal's  crew  said  they 
lied,  and  there  was  considerable  feeling. 

"  They  tried  it  again  the  next  week, 
this  time  to  windward  and  back,  and 
the  Martha  Jane  went  off  first,  carried 
away  her  peak  halyard  on  the  second 
tack,  and  had  to  give  it  up.  Some  said 
she  was  gaining  and  some  said  the  Sis- 
ter Sal  was  holding  her  own  ;  but  the 
Sister  Sal  men  got  back  at  the  others 
by  saying  that  the  Banks'  crew  knew 
they  were  beat  and  cut  their  halyard. 

"  They  didn't  race  no  more  that  year, 
but  after  an  awful  lot  of  jawing  and 
back-talk  all  winter,  old  man  Banks 
and  Cy  Wakeman  matched  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  side  to  sail  ten  miles  to 
windward  or  looward  and  back  from  the 
dock  at  the  point,  on  Decoration  Da}^  ; 
and  to  give  and  take  two  minutes  to  the 
foot,  time  allowance.  Both  boats  meas- 
ured twenty-two  feet  over  all  about, 
but  Joe  Walters  said  the  Sal  was  twen- 
ty-one foot,  eleven  inches,  and  Jim 
Banks  said  the  Martha  was  only  twen- 
ty-one, ten.  They  measured  both  boats 
the  day  before  the  race  with  Joe  Wal- 
ters' old  tape-line,  and  both  crews  were 
on  hand  to  see  fair  play,  and  old  Tom 
Potter  took  down  the  lengths,  he  bein' 
stake-holder  and  referee. 

"  The  first  time  the  Sal  measured 
twenty -two  feet  even,  but  the  boys 
gave  the  old  tape  an  extra  pull  and 
fetched  her  down  to  twenty-one  feet  ten. 
The  Banks  crew  kicked,  but  old  Tom 
told  them  they  could  stretch  her  out  all 
they  wanted  when  they  measured  the 
Martha  Jane.  The  Martha  Ja?ie  meas- 
ured twenty-two  feet  first  measure,  and 
then  they  stretched  the  tape  so  hard  it 
broke  and  Joe  Walters  was  hoppin'. 
He  said  that  old  Tom  Pollock  give  him 
that  tape  before  he  died,  and  he  wouldn't 
'a  took  fifty  dollars  for  it  ;  and  he  was 
so  mad  he  wouldn't  let  them  use  it  no 
more,  and  they  wouldn't  use  any  other, 
for  fear  it  wouldn't  stretch  enough  ; 
but  they  said  that  they'd  beat  the  Sai 
so  bad  that  she  wouldn't  want  any  inches 
but  six  or  eight  feet  to  make  up  time. 

"  So  they  agreed  to  measure  after  the 
race,  if  necessary. 

"  Well,   the   day    of    the  race   came 


'round  and  it  was  a  daisy.  A  good, 
hard,  clear  no'theast  breeze  was  a- 
blowing,  just  hard  enough  to  give  you 
all  you  wanted  with  full  lower  sail,  and 
just  enough  to  make  the  racers  do  all 
they  knowed  without  reefin'. 

"  Now,  you  see,  the  Martha  Jane 
Banks  was  a  smooth-built  boat,  very 
big  all  over,  carried  her  beam  well  for- 
'ard  and  clean  out  astern,  and  had  a 
good,  fair  depth,  and  a  long  side  and 
very  straight  floor. 

"  The  Sal  was  clinker-built,  and  was 
about  the  same  beam  and  depth  as  the 
Banks,  but  a  little  easier  all  through,  a 
longer  entrance,  an  easier  run,  and  a 
higher  transom.  Both  was  cats,  of 
course,  and  had  about  the  same  sized 
sail.  The  general  feeling  was  that  the 
Banks  would  be  a  little  the  best  to 
windward,  but  would  have  to  drive 
terrible  fast  to  keep  away  from  the  Sal 
when  they  got  their  booms  out  off  wind. 

"Pretty  much  all  the  town  turned 
out  to  see  the  race.  The  storekeepers 
said  it  was  like  a  half  a  dozen  Sundays 
rolling  up  together.  There  wasn't  a 
soul  around  except  women,  and  not 
many  of  them.  Jim  Banks  and  a  lot  of 
friends  was  on  the  Lydia  K.  Jefiks, 
Bill  Jenk's  big  sloop  ;  and  Cy  Wakeman 
and  his  crowd  was  on  the  old  Ella  D. 
I  was  on  the  Laura  May  with  the  Smith 
boys  and  a  lot  more.  Well,  the  dock 
was  packed  like  a  New  York  ferry  slip, 
and  there  were  people  all  along  up  and 
dov;n  shore  to  see  the  start.  The 
Martha  Jane  Banks  came  out  first  and 
everybody  yelled  when  she  came  by  the 
dock.  Old  Captain  Dick  Smith  sailed 
her.  There  are  some  fellers  in  this 
town  yet  that  think  that  no  man 
ever  lived  that  could  get  as  much  out  of 
a  sandbagger  as  old  Captain  Dick. 
The  Captain  had  Ed  Winters  tending 
sheet,  and  Bill  Winters,  the  Blades  boys 
and  Ike  Muliins  on  the  bags. 

"  I  tell  you  them  ^vas  the  fellers  to 
handle  bags.  They  just  used  to  make 
the  bags  melt  off  the  rail  and  go  over 
the  centerboard  like  wheat  going  down 
a  slide.  Captain  Dick  had  'em  with  him 
once  in  the  old  Lillie  M.,  and  a  green- 
horn was  along.  A  big  coaster  crowded 
him  in  a  tight  place  and  he  had  to 
shove  his  stick  down  and  holler  for  the 
bags  lively.  Greeny  was  climbing  over 
the  centerboard  trunk  pretty  promiscu- 
ously in  everybody's  way,  when  a  bag 
took  him  in  the  back  and  knocked  him 
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flat  to  windward,  and,  before  he  could 
let  off  a  yell,  he  was  covered  so  deep 
with  bags  that  you  couldn't  see  a  hair 
of  him.  When  they  got  him  out  he 
crawled  into  the  stern  locker. 

"  I  reckon  you  know  the  man  that 
handled  the  Sister  Sal  f  Old  Dan 
Parker  wasn't  quite  as  old  as  he  is  now, 
and  he  could  sail  a  boat.  He  had  Jack- 
son Peters  to  'tend  sheet,  and  O'Brien 
Keats  and  his  brother  that  went  West 
afterwards,  and  Wesley  Braddon  and 
John  Johnson,  '  Short  rope  John,'  they 
called  him  ever  since  he  measured  his 
boat  for  halyards,  hoisted  sails  and  cut 
his  halyards  short  off  at  the  belaying  pins. 

"  The  Sister  Sal  was  out  right  after 
the  Banks  and  we  all  yelled  for  her,  too. 

"  Old  Tom  Potter  didn't  waste  no 
time,  but  got  Jim  Banks  and  Cy  and 
the  two  captains  right  together,  and 
they  agreed  to  sail  to  Major's  Island  and 
back,  turning  the  red  buoy  at  the  west 
end  of  the  island.  They  were  to  have 
five  minutes  to  cross  the  line. 

"As  soon  as  the  captains  was  aboard 
again,  Old  Tom  fired  the  gun  and  both 
boats  started  monkeying  around  for  a 
start.  Dan  tried  his  best  to  get  to  wind- 
ward and  astern  of  the  Martha  Jane, 
but  Captain  Dick  wouldn't  have  it,  and 
the  Sal  went  over  first  with  thirty  sec- 
onds to  spare,  and  the  Martha  Jane  was 
ten  seconds  behind  her.  Dan  came  to 
the  line,  trimmed  chock-a-block,  and 
shaved  the  mark  boat,  getting  every 
inch  of  wind  he  could  pinch.  Captain 
Dick  came  down  a  good  hard  full, 
shaved  the  mark,  luffed  and  made  a  half 
board,  and  then  trimmed  flat  down,  just 
to  windward  of  the  SaVs  wake.  Each 
boat  had  all  her  bags  up  and  mostly  two 
or  three  men  lying  atop  of  them. 

"  Some  fellers  talk  about  the  beauty 
of  a  sailing  ship.  What's  a  ship  any- 
way ?  A  great  big  watering  trough, 
with  a  bow  like  the  end  of  a  rounded 
bed-post  and  a  sawed- off  stern,  and  a 
great  big  tangle  of  rigp-ing  and  little 
sails  that  look  like  pocket  handkerchiefs 
on  the  big  spars  and  set  like  a  big  um- 
brella :  a  thing  that  can't  get  out  of  its 
own  way  except  in  a  howling  gale,  and 
can't  beat  a  lighthouse  to  windward 
without  the  tide's  with  it.  No  sir  !  what 
I  like  to  see  is  a  smart  cat-boat  with 
just  all  the  wind  she  can  swing  to,  with 
full  racing  rig,  with  her  bags  all  up  and 
her  men  too,  and  the  luff  of  her  sail 
just  a-tremble,  and  a  siuother  of  foam 


roaring  out  under  her  lee  counter  ; 
trimmed  down  chock-a-block,  and  jam- 
ming and  inching  and  squeezing  and 
fairly  going  up  to  windward  sideways, 
right  'cross  lots  on  everything  that 
wears  a  sail ;    that's  my  idea  of  beauty. 

"Well,  we  all  kited  after  the  racers, 
and  before  long  we  could  see  that  the 
Sal  was  footing  fastest  and  drawing 
away  a  little,  but  the  Martha  Jane  was 
eating  out  to  windward  steady.  Some 
said  that  Captain  Dick  had  trimmed  her 
too  flat,  and  some  thought  that  the  Sis- 
ter Sal  couldn't  hold  the  wind.  We 
stood  after  them  to  looward  as  fast  as 
we  could,  but  it  was  only  two  or  three 
of  the  biggest  and  fastest  sloops  that 
could  keep  anywhere  near  those  cats 
going  to  windward.  They  both  stood 
well  over  in  the  smooth  water  under  the 
main  shore,  the  Sal  leading,  but  the 
Banks  to  windward. 

"  The  Sal  tacked  first,  and  the  Banks 
held  on,  and  just  crossed  the  SaVs  bow 
by  may-be  forty  feet.  My,  how  the 
Banks'  men  yelled  !  The  Lydia  K.  'was 
close  by  to  looward  and  old  Jim  Banks 
was  hopping  up  and  down  the  deck  and 
howling  like  a  loon.  '  Go  it,  Dick  ! '  he 
hollered,  '  you  got  'em  beat ;  you  got 
'em  beat !     Sock  it  to  her  ! ' 

"  The  Banks'  crew  all  yelled  and  Ed 
Winters  swung  the  end  of  the  sheet  and 
welted  the  boat  across  the  stern-board, 
like  she  was  a  balky  mule.  'Go  it,  old 
gal !  '  says  he,  'go  it !  We'll  beat  her  if 
we  don't  carry  the  stick  out ! ' 

"  Then  Captain  Dick  said  some  things 
that  most  probably  weren't  exactly 
Scripture,  for  everybody  shut  up  and 
went  to  work  again.  The  Martha  Jane 
stood  way  inshore  before  she  tacked 
and  then  made  long  and  short  legs  off 
and  on  well  in,  and  the  Sister  Sal  did 
the  saine  further  out.  They  didn't  cross 
again  for  a  good  while  and  we  couldn't 
see  how  they  were  doing,  but  neither 
seeiued  to  be  getting  any  the  best  of  it. 
Soiue  folks  say  that  Dan  outhandled  old 
Captain  Dick  here  by  staying  offshore 
where  the  wind  was  stronger  and  stead- 
ier, while  inshore  it  was  flawy  and 
lighter  between  flaws  ;  but  others  said 
that  the  Banks  went  best  in  smooth 
water,  being  fuller  and  with  more  bilge 
than  the  Sal,  who,  being  sharper,  went 
through  a  sea  better.  Also,  Dick  had 
less  tide  to  buck  than  Dan  ;  but  the  tide 
was  so  near  up  that  I  doubt  if  Dan  got 
enough  of  it  to  hurt  any. 
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"  When  they  got  far  enough  up  the 
shore,  the  Banks  tacked  in  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  and  stood  for  the  mark, 
we  thought  she  would  pass  the  Salwoll 
to  windward,  but  the  Sal  was  farther  to 
windward  than  she  looked,  and  the 
Banks  didn't  cross  her  much  farther 
than  she  did  the  first  time.  The  Sal 
had  to  come  about  and  that  cost  her 
something,  but  Captain  Dick,  being 
anxious  not  to  overstand  his  mark,  had 
tacked  too  soon  and  he  had  to  squeeze 
•and  luff  the  Banks  hard  on  the  end  of 
the  stretch  to  weather  the  mark,  while 
the  Sal  came  down  a  good  hard  full 
and  picked  up  maybe  half  a  minute. 

"  The  Banks  rounded  a  minute  ahead 
of  the  Sal  and  all  the  fog-horns  and 
fish-horns  and  tin  pans  we  had  along 
whooped  it  up  for  the  start  for  home. 
It  was  blowing  like  Sam  Hill ;  and  both 
boats  got  all  their  weight  well  aft, 
slacked  their  sheets  well  out,  and  regu- 
larly flew.  The  Batiks  wsis  fairly  buried. 
You  couldn't  see  her  hull  at  all.  There 
was  her  mast  and  big  sail  and  a  big  hill 
of  foam  where  her  rudder  ought  to  be 
and  the  men  skipping  around  on  top  of 
the  water,  it  looked  like.  ■  One  was  bail- 
ing for  dear  life  and  the  rest  squatting 
around  the  stern,  holding  her  steady. 
The  Salwa.sn't  much  better  ;  she  drove 
rather  higher  out  of  the  water  than  the 
Banks,  clinker  boats  mostly  do  drive 
high  ;  but  she  was  sticking  her  nose 
under  every  now  and  then,  and  they 
were  bailing  her  pretty  steady. 

"  Every  now  and  then  you  would  see 
one  of  the  booms  make  a  rear  in  the  air 
and  a  drop,  and  then  the  crew  would  go 
tumbling  from  side  to  side  to  stop  her 
roll.  Then  one  of  the  boats  would  take 
a  sheer  to  windward,  and  the  captain 
would  curse  and  strain  and  call  for  an- 
other man  at  the  stick.  I  tell  you,  it 
was  no  joke  to  steer  those  boats  to  loo- 
ward.  Old  Captain  Dick  was  sick  for  a 
week  after  the  race,  and  Dan  felt  pretty 
stiff  for  .a  day  or  two.  We  were  all 
right  along  with  the  boats.  We  could 
run  with  them  if  we  couldn't  go  to 
windward  with  them,  and  we  spread  out 
both  sides,  and  ahead,  and  when  either 
boat  gained,  her  friends  yelled  like  a 
steam  calliope. 

"  The  Sal  covered  the  Batiks  and  drew 
up  on  her  ;  and  then  Dan,  being  pretty 
sure  he  had  the  fastest  boat  off  wind,  let 
her  luff  out  and  squared  away  to  go  by 
her.     The  Sal  drew   up  slow  but  sure, 


sometimes  losing  a  little,  then  gaining 
more  ;  then  she  drew  even,  and,  when 
half  way  home,  she  drew  a  good  length 
ahead,  andthe  Banks  bore  away  to  cover 
her.     Then  to  hear  the  yelling  ! 

"  Cy  Wakeman  and  Joe  Walters 
hugged  each  other  and  danced  so  hard 
on  the  cabin  of  the  I^lla  D.  that  they 
busted  a  roofcar  line.  Cy  was  hefty, 
about  two-fifty  I  guess.  The  Sal's 
friends  hollered  like  mad,  and  the  Banks' 
men  groaned  and  hooted  till  you 
couldn't  hear  yourself  think.  The  rest 
of  the  race  was  regularly  red-hot.  The 
Sal  did  her  best  to  get  awa}^,  but  the 
Banks  covered  her,  and  himg  on  like 
she  was  tied  to  her.  At  last  the  Sal 
drew  away  a  little ;  but  when  they 
crossed  the  line,  no  living  soul  could 
tell  which  w^on,  for  they  were  just  about 
the  same  ways  apart  as  when  they 
started.  Of  course,  everybody  put  for 
the  dock  to  hear  what  the  referee  had 
to  say.  Cy  Wakeman  and  Jim  Banks 
got  there  about  the  same  time. 

" '  Who  wins,  Tom  ? '  says  Jim,  climb- 
ing up  one  side  of  the  dock. 

"  '  How  much  do  we  win  by,  Tom  ? ' 
says  Cy,  crawling  over  the  string-piece 
on  the  other. 

"  '  You  don't  neither  of  you  win,'  says 
Tom.  '  You  started  just  ten  seconds 
apart,  and  my  old  turnip  says  you  fin- 
ished just  ten  seconds  apart,  exactly. 
It's  a  tie,  and  that's  all  there's  of  it.' 

" '  Wh}^,  we  finished  a  good  eleven 
and  a  half  seconds  ahead,'  said  Cy,  'be- 
sides being  the  shorter  boat.' 

"  '  Shorter  boat  nothing,'  says  Jim. 
'  And  you  wern't  a  stiver  over  eight 
seconds  ahead.' 

"  '  No,'  says  Tom,  '  I  timed  )^e  fair , 
and  square  and  measured  off  as  fair  and 
square,  as  you  would  let  me.  You 
measured  the  same,  and  you  finished 
the  same  ;  and  you  can  talk  till  dooms- 
day ;  but  I  decide  this  race  a  tie,  arid 
I'm  referee,  and  what  I  say  goes.  I 
ain't  a-going  to  go  figuring  out  no  half 
inches  nor  half  seconds  for  no  man  ;  a 
race  like  this  ought  to  be  a  tie,  and  a  tie 
it's  going  to  be.  I  got  nothing  more  to 
say  or  to  listen  to,  and  when  you  want 
your  money  back  you  can  come  and  get 
it,'  and  he  drove  off  home. 

''  Well,  everybody  came  ashore  on  the 
dock  and  talked  and  jawed  one  way  or 
the  other  like  a  caucus,  but  no  two 
talked  alike.  Finally,  Bill  Winters 
spoke  up.     He  w^as  half  loaded.   '  Why,' 
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says  he,  '  I  timed  that  race  with  my 
watch.  We  started  just  twelve  seconds 
behind  the  Sal  and  they  finished  just 
seven  seconds  ahead.  Don't  that  make 
us  just  five  seconds  to  the  good  ? ' 

"  Bill's  watch  was  one  he  had  traded 
a  pair  of  hens  for.  It  went  pretty  well 
if  you  shook  it  hard  and  kept  a-shaking. 

"  '  Your  watch  ! '  says  Jake  Stubbs, — 
he  had  been  with  us  on  the  Laura  May, 
and  was  somewhat  loaded  also — '  Call 
that  a  watch,'  says  he,  '  Why  don't  you 
time  them  with  a  baby's  rattle  ? ' 

" '  What  do  you  mean  ? '  says  Bill. 

" '  Mean,'  says  Jake,  '  I  mean  if  you 
had  brought  along  your  mammy's  old 
coffee-mill  you  could  have  got  closer 
time  than  with  that  old  collection  of 
hardware  you  call  a  watch.' 

"  *  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  lie  ? '  says  Bill. 

" '  If  you  say  the  Banks  beat  the  Sal 
you  lie  and  you  know  it,'  says  Jake. 

"Then  Bill  smacked  Jake  in  the  jaw, 
and  Jake  hauled  off  and  pasted  Bill  on 
the  nose,  and  Bill  slugged  Jake  in  the 
eye,  and  they  both  clinched  and  went 
stumbling  'round  the  dock  trying  to 
punch  each  other  ;  but  they  were  hug- 
ging too  close  to  do  much  hurt.  Every- 
body made  a  rush,  and  some  hollered  to 
stop  them,  but  others  hollered,  '  Let  'em 
be  ! '  '  Give  'em  room  ! '  and  '  Fair 
play  ! '  Then  Ed  Winters  made  a  break 
to  help  his  brother,  and  Tom  Johnson 
took  him  by  the  throat  and  held  him 
back,  and  Russell  Blades'  arm  got  acci- 


dentally curled  'round  Johnny  Casey's 
neck,  and  it  looked  like  a  general  free 
fight  ;  when  just  then  Jake  tried  to  trip 
Bill,  and  they  both  stumbled  against 
the  stringpiece,  and  over  they  went 
ker-splash,  ker-souse  into  fifteen  feet  of 
freezing  cold  water. 

"  That  stopped  the  fight.  Everybody 
turned  in  to  get  them  out ;  and  when 
they  got  ashore  they  were  so  chilled 
they  couldn't  do  nothing  but  scowl. 

"  Which  was  the  fastest  boat  ?  No- 
body never  knew.  Jim  Banks  got  a 
good  offer  for  the  Martha  Jane  that 
summer,  and  sold  her  over  to  the  South 
Side.  The  Sal  stayed  'round  here  for 
some  years,  and  beat  everything  that 
came  along ;  and  then  Cy  Wakeman 
sold  her  down  the  Harlem  River,  and  I 
believe  she  got  run  down  at  anchor. 

"  Which  do  I  think  ?  Well,  the  Sal 
was  a  smart  boat,  but  I  always  thought 
that  Dan  Parker  had  as  much  to  do  with 
the  race  as  the  boat  did.  I  think  if  Dan 
had  been  on  the  Martha  Jane  Banks  she 
would  have  got  to  windward  so  far 
ahead  that  the  Sal  would  never  have 
caught  her. 

"What's  that,  Henry  ?  If  Dan  Parker 
had  got  Sal  off  last  he  would  have  won  ? 

"  Well  now,  Henry,  if  I  had  a  dollar 
for  every  time  us  two  old  fools  have 
missed  a  good  warm  meal,  argefying 
about  that  old  race,  I  wouldn't  be  sittin' 
here  on  a  keg  of  nails  swapping  yarns 
with  a  parcel  of  lunkheads  like  you." 
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'  AN  wants  but  little  here 

below  when  he    goes 

camping,     nor     wants 

that    little     long ;     he 

wants  it  short,  narrow  and 

thin  ;  for  if  it  be  the  camp 

of  a  canoeist,  the  kind  we 

have    in   mind    in   writing 

these    notes,    everything 

must  be  light  :  the  load,  the 

bread,  the  heart. 

It  is  assumed  that  the 
camper  is  on  the  move ; 
ashore  only  for  meals  and 
sleep.  The  points  considered  are  uten- 
sils, provisions,  cleaning  and  packing, 
managing  the  fire,  manipulations,  and 
recipes. 


Cooking  Outfit  for  Two  Persons. — 
Small  axe,  matches,  frying-pan  with 
folding  handle  two  feet  long  (besides 
regular  cover,  a  stout  iron  pan,  unsol- 
dered, to  fit  over  the  top  of  the  frying- 
pan,  converting  it  into  an  oven),  wire 
bread-toaster,  two  iron  (quart)  pails 
with  covers,  iron  (quart)  coffee-pot,  six 
tin  cups  (small  cake-tins,  fitting  into  one 
another),  four  tin  plates  (deep),  two 
table-knives,  two  table-forks,  bread- 
and-meat  knife,  dish-pan,  dish-mop, 
lantern,  oil  can,  sapolio,  soap,  dish- 
towels,  two  milk  bottles  (pint),  &g^ 
beater,  small  grater,  twine,  jack-knives, 
a  yard  of  stiff  iron  wire,  tea-pail  or  pot, 
strainer. 

Provisions    for  Two  Persons. — Ex- 
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cept  in  the  southwest  territories  there 
are  no  canoeing'  streams  in  the  United 
States  on  which  a  voyager  needs  to  carry 
more  than  a  week's  rations.  Even  the 
streams  in  the  Canadian  wilderness 
have  not  infrequent  trading  stores, 
where  supplies  may  be  had.  Therefore, 
we  can  do  no  better  than  give  a  list 
of  the  staples  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
■  lowing  recipes,  omitting  fish  and  game, 
and  leaving  tlae  amounts  carried  to  be 
settled  by  the  number  in  the  party  and 
the  nature  of  the  country.  The  fewer 
and  simpler  the  provisions  are,  the 
g-reater  the  ingenuity  of  the  amateur 
cook.  Flour,  sugar,  salt,  milk  and  eggs 
will  work  wonders  ;  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  ingredients  scheduled 
below,  the  camp  may  be  treated  to  some 
genuine  surprises. 

Cleaning  and  Packing. — Always  put 
on  water  to  heat  as  soon  as  you  serve  a 
meal,  so  that  the  dishes  may  be  thor- 
oughly washed  and  scoured  at  its  close. 
Nothing  knocks  the  joy  out  of  camping 
sooner  than  the  smell  of  dirty  dishes. 
Select  your  utensils  with  regard  to  oc- 
cupying small  space  ;  the  dishes  should 
fit  into  one  another.  Then  always  pack 
up  the  same  way  ;  put  the  spoons, 
forks,  sapolio,  etc.,  into  the  small  pail 
each  time,  and  you  will  be  able  to  find 
things  quickly. 

Building  Fires  and  Supporting 
Dishes. — To  get  the  steadiest  heat  near- 
est to  the  food  without  smoke  and  with- 
out burning  the  cook,  is,  of  course,  the 
problem  of  the  camp-fire.  The  best 
fires  must  be  watched  closely  ;  and  so 
you  must  have  your  dishes,  provisions, 
water,  etc.,  placed  conveniently  before 
you  build  your  fire.  Two  large  green 
or  wet  logs  may  be  laid  from  one  to  two 
feet  apart ;  cut  notches  into  their  upper 
side  six  inches  apart,  and  on  these  lay 
green  logs  six  inches  in  diameter. 

The  pole  support  is  another  well- 
known  device;  it  needs  watching,  for, 
although  a  dozen  of  them  can  be  rigged 


over  the  best  portions  of  the  fire,  they 
make  the  worst  of  foot-traps. 

Then  build  your  fire  under  these 
"  grate  bars,"  with  especial  attention  to 
the  spaces  between  them  ;  for  over 
these,  resting  on  any  two  of  the  bars, 
the  dishes  are  set. 

In  rocky  localities  two  or  more  bowl- 
ders are  often  found  close  enough  to- 
gether to  hold  kettles  over  the  space, 
and  the  fire  is  built  in  the  crevice. 
Where  neither  of  these  fires  is  used, 
one  must  make  a  green  wood  crane. 

A  piece  of  heavy  iron  wire  comes  in 
very  handy  with  this  kind  of  fire  to  sup- 
port the  kettles.  For  quick  boiling  of 
coffee,  etc.,  this  wire  tied  to  a  rope  and 
slung  over  the  limb  of  a  tree  makes  a 
handy  support. 

The  camp  cook  should  take  a  pride  in 
the  artistic  handling  of  his  utensils, 
particularly  in  his  ability  to  work 
quickly  and  to  keep  half  a  dozen  things 
going  at  once  ;  to  keep  the  portions  of 
the  ineal  already  cooked  in  a  warm 
place  ;  to  keep  the  ashes  out  of  the  po- 
tatoes, and  the  ants  from  the  sugar. 
Serve  as  near  the  fire  as  possible,  and 
have  hot  water  handy  for  washing 
dishes  between  courses. 

The  Commissariat.- — Ham,  bacon,  salt 
pork,  canned  meats,  canned  oysters, 
canned  sardines,  canned  salmon  and 
canned  soups,  fish,  game  and  fresh  meat 
(as  foraged  en  route),  fresh  milk,  con- 
densed milk,  butter,  cheese,  cottolene, 
flour,  cornmeal,  oatmeal,  "  prepared " 
flours,  bread,  crackers,  fruit-crackers, 
sugar,  vinegar,  potatoes,  onions,  fresh 
vegetables  (as  foraged),  including 
squash,  carrots,  cabbage,  corn,  spinach 
and  turnips  ;  apples  and  fresh  fruits  (as 
obtainable),  canned  fruits,  jams  and 
jellies,  lemons,  tea,  coffee  (coarsely 
ground),  chocolate,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
salt,  mustard,  baking-powder,  olive  oil, 
vanilla  extract,  corn- starch,  gelatine, 
molasses. 

Recipes. — In  these  directions  it  should 
be  remembered ,  that  a  spoonful  means 
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material  heaped  as  much  above  the 
level  of  the  spoon  as  the  concavity  of 
the  spoon  sinks  below  this  level.  A  salt- 
spoonful  (ssp.)  is  as  much  as  will  com- 
fortably rest  on  a  dime.  The  handle  of 
a  teaspoon  is  an  excellent  saltspoon. 

Potatoes,  Boiled. — Select  potatoes  of 
uniform  size,  wash  them  well,  remove 
the  skin  or  not  (silica  and  potash  salts 
are  lost  by  paring).  Cover  the  potatoes 
with  boiling-  water,  and  boil  until  soft ; 
drain,  rupture  the  skin  slightly  for  the 
steam  to  escape,  and  do  not  cover  them 
or  the  steam  will  be  absorbed  and  make 
them  soggy.  For  six  large  potatoes 
take  one  quart  of  water  and  one  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Potatoes,  Baked. — Select  potatoes  of 
uniforin  size,  vv^ash  them  well,  cover 
them  in  a  bed  of  hot  ashes  and  bake 
them  until  soft  ;  brush  off  the  ashes, 
break  the  skin  slightly  and  serve. 

Potatoes,  Lyonnaise.  —  Six  cold 
boiled  potatoes  cut  in  small  discs  ;  one 
tablespoonful  bacon,  pork  fat,  butter  or 
drippings,  in  frying-pan  ;  when  hot  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  onion  ;  when  the 
onion  begins  to  turn  yellow,  put  in  the 
potato  and  stir  until  the  fat  is  absorbed. 
Season  with  one-quarter  to  one-half 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-eighth 
level  teaspoonful  pepper.  One  table- 
spoonful chopped  parsley  added  just  be- 
fore serving  is  desirable,  and  many  like 
vinegar  added  to  the  fat;  one  teaspoon- 
ful vinegar  for  this  quantity. 

Potatoes,  French  Fried.— One  cup 
fat ;  when  very  hot  add  pared  raw  pota- 
toes, cut  in  quarters  ;  when  brown  and 
soft  through,  remove  at  once  from  the 
fat;  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Whole, 
pared,  raw  potatoes  may  be  cooked  in 
the  same  way. 

Cabbage,  Boiled. — Remove  outside 
leaves  ;  cut  the  head  to  four  pieces ; 
rinse  well  with  cold,  salt  water  ;  one 
teaspoonful  salt  to  one  quart  water ; 
cover  with  boiling,  salted  water,  and 
boil  until  tender. 

Turnips. — Boil  small,  white  turnips 
whole  without  paring.  When  tender, 
pare,  mash  and  season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  butter.  Turnips  and  potato  — Use 
equal  quantities  of  cooked  turnip  and 
cooked  potato.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper  ;  cook  until  hot  through  in  pan, 
slightly  moisten  either  by  greasing  pan 
with  salt  pork,  or  by  using  enough  milk. 

Carrots. — Scrape  and  boil  until  ten- 
der,  then   season   and   serve.     Make   a 


nice  pickle  by  covering  with  vinegar  for 
two  or  more  hours. 

Baked  Beans  for  Two  Persons. — 
Take  one  cup  of  beans  ;  look  over  and 
wash  ;  add  four  cups  cold  water,  one 
level  teaspoonful  salt,  one-quarter  level 
teaspoonful  mustard,  one  tablespoonful 
molasses,  one  and  one-half  inch  cube  of 
salt  pork.  Bring  slowly  to  a  boil ;  then 
cook  very  slowly,  covered  closely,  five 
to  six  hours,  banked  in  hot  ashes  and 
coal,  all  night  if  you  desire.  Some  omit 
the  molasses  and  mustard,  and  boil 
gently  until  tender.  Then  bake  and 
you  have  "New  York  Baked  Beans." 

Squash. — Wash  ;  cut  in  slices ;  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  with  water  ;  cover 
it  closely  and  cook  until  the  squash  is 
tender  ;  then  remove  the  cover  and  dry 
the  vegetable  as  much  as  possible  with- 
out burning  it.    Mash,  season  and  serve. 

Ham,  Fried  or  Broiled. — Cut  into 
thin  slices.  If  too  salt,  cover  the  slices 
with  cold  water.  Bring  to  a  boil  and 
drain  off  the  water,  then  broil  or  fry. 

Salt  Pork. — Cut  into  thin  slices  and 
fry  in  a  hot  pan.  Put  one  slice  in  the 
pan  and  when  the  fat  is  cooked  out  and 
hot,  put  in  slices  that  have  been  dipped 
in  flour  or  beaten  o.^^  ;  then  fry. 

Irish  Stew. — Cut  the  pork  into  slices. 
Cover  Vv'ith  water  and  boil  until  it  is 
nearly  tender.  Add  vegetables,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  parsnips  or  cabbage,  or  a 
combination  of  vegetables  ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  tender,  serve.  If  the  pork 
is  cut  in  thin  slices  and  put  on  to  boil 
while  you  prepare  the  vegetables,  it 
will  usually  be  done  with  them. 

Bacon. — Broil  or  fry.  In  frying,  keep 
pouring  the  fat  from  the  pan  if  you  like 
the  bacon  crisp. 

Steak,  Broiled. — Hold  close  over  hot 
coals,  turning  often.  When  well  seared, 
remove  farther  from  the  fire,  and  keep 
turning  until  done.  For  one  inch  thick, 
four  to  six  minutes  will  be  required. 
When  well  seared,  if  put  on  a  very  hot 
plate  or  pan,  and  left  w^here  it  will  keep 
hot,  it  will  be  done  in  about  the  same 
time  as  if  you  continued  the  broiling. 

Steak,  Pan-broiled. — Heat  the  pan 
very  hot.  Sear  the  steak  and  turn  it, 
cooking  more  slowly  at  the  last. 

Pork  Chops. — Broil  or  fry.  Pork 
should  be  well  cooked,  but  the  moment 
it  ceases  to  spring  back  when  you  press 
it  down,  it  is  well  done.  Furtlaer  cook- 
ing makes  it  hard  and  dry. 

Broiled    Fowl     and    Game. — Clean 
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well,  split  down  the  back,  remove  part 
of  breast-bone,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  broil.  Skin  side  tip  until 
done  at  the  second  joint,  turn  and  cook 
the  skin  slightly,  then  serve.  Only- 
young-  fowl  should  be  broiled. 

Quick  Soup. — One  half  pound  meat, 
chopped  fine  ;  cover  with  three  pints 
cold  water  ;  add  one  saltspoonful  salt ; 
one  saltspoonful  pepper ;  bring  to  a 
boil  slowly ;  when  boiling,  add  two 
potatoes,  one  small  onion,  two  tomatoes, 
one  tablespoonful  parsley.  Serve  as 
soon  as  vegetables  are  soft.  Any  kind 
of  soup  may  be  made  by  changing  the 
materials  used,  carrots,  corn,  etc. 

For  Potato  Soup. — Three  potatoes 
boiled,  mashed  ;  one  teaspoonful  onion, 
one  teaspoonful  parsley. 

For  Pea  Soup.  —  Cooked  strained 
peas,  one  cup. 

For  Corn  Soup. — One  and  a  half  cups 
raw,  sweet  corn,  cut  and  scraped  from 
the  cob  ;  old  corn  is  better  than  young 
for  soup. 

Egg  Salad.  —  Chop  or  slice  hard 
boiled  eggs ;  place  on  lettuce  and 
water-cress.  Use  one  tablespoonful 
vinegar,  two  tablespoonfuls  oil,  one  salt- 
spoonful salt,  one  quarter  saltspoonful 
pepper.  Equal  quantities  of  oil  and 
vinegar  may  be  used,  and  a  little  onion 
and  parsley  for  seasoning.  Any  kind 
of  cooked  fish  combined  with  lettuce, 
cress  or  celery,  or  a  mixture,  and  salad 
dressing,  will  make  a  pleasing  variety. 

Apples,  Baked.  —  Sour  or  sweet 
apples,  wiped  clean.  Bake  in  covered 
pan  until  tender. 

Apples,  Steamed. — Cover  the  bottom 
of  a  kettle  or  pan  with  cold  or  hot 
water  ;  put  in  clean,  sour  apples,  with- 
out piling  on  each  other.  Sprinkle 
lightly  on  top  with  sugar  ;  a  little  thin 
yellow  rind  of  lemon  may  be  added  ; 
cover  closely  and  cook  until  tender. 

Sauce  (Dried  Apples). — Look  apples 
over  carefully,  cover  well  with  cold 
water,  soak  over  night,  cook  until  ten- 
der, sweeten  and  flavor  with  lemon. 
(Fresh  apples.)  Pare  and  slice  six  ordin- 
ary sour  apples,  lay  in  a  pan  in  half  an 
inch  cold  water  ;  strew  sugar  thickly 
over  them  ;  cover  and  boil  till  tender. 

Fish,  Baked. — Clean  well;  remove 
the  head  and  tail.  Sprinkle  lightly  with 
salt  and  pepper  inside  ;  put  thin  pieces 
of  salt  pork  on  the  bottom  of  pan  ;  stand 
the  fish  up  on  its  belly,  keeping  it  in 
place  with  pieces  of  bread  ;  put  two  or 


three  slices  of  pork  over  the  fish  ;  cover 
and  bake.  Do  not  put  any  water  in  the 
pan. 

Fish,  Fried.  —  Clean  the  fish  ;  .split 
it,  if  large,  and  brown  in  hot  fat  in 
frying  pan.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  cook  well  ;  skin  the  upper 
side ;  when  well  browned  turn  it 
over,  cooking  the  skin  just  enough  to 
crisp  it.  Broiled.  Clean  the  fish  and 
split  it  ;  rub  with  salt,  pepper  and 
pork  fat  so  that  it  will  not  stick  to  the 
broiler,  and  broil  flesh  side  to  the  fire, 
until  the  flesh  will  separate  easily  from 
the  bones;  turn  and  crisp  the  skin  ;  then 
serve. 

Fish  Chowder. — Two  pounds  of  fish 
are  cleaned  and  boiled  until  tender. 
Save  the  water.  Remove  the  skin  and 
bones  from  the  fish.  Two  slices  of  salt 
pork  cut  into  small  pieces  are  put  into 
the  bottom  of  a  kettle  and  cooked  until 
slightly  browned  ;  add  a  layer  of  sliced, 
raw  potatoes,  and  two  very  thin  slices 
of  raw  onion  ;  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per ;  then  a  layer  of  fish  and  two  thin 
slices  of  onion  ;  four  potatoes  and  one 
onion  will  be  required.  Now  pour  over 
this  mixture  the  strained  water  in  which 
the  fish  was  boiled,  and  cook  until  the 
potatoes  are  tender.  Two  ripe  toma- 
toes may  be  used  in  the  layers,  also 
corn  cut  from  the  cob,  just  before  serv- 
ing. Finally  add  one  cup  of  milk,  and 
when  hot,  serve  the  chowder  over  split 
crackers  or  thin  toast. 

Eggs,  Boiled. — Cover  with  cold  water 
and  bring  to  a  boil.  For  soft  boiled, 
immediately  after  the  water  boils  re- 
move from  the  fire,  and  let  the  eggs 
stand  in  this  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes, 
according  to  the  degree  of  hardness  de- 
sire^. Poached.  One  quart  of  water, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  boiling, 
set  back  where  it  will  keep  hot  without 
boiling.  Break  the  shells  and  slip  eggs 
in  carefully,  cooking  them  until  the 
white  is  firm.     Serve  on  toast. 

Egg  Omelet. — Beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  until  thick.  Beat  the  whites  stiff. 
Heat  the  frying-pan.  Grease  it  well 
with  butter,  leaving  a  little  butter  in 
the  pan.  (Fat  will  do.)  Fold  in  the 
whites  ;  that  is,  by  means  of  a  knife, 
used  as  a  shovel,  partially  mix  the  yolks 
and  whites.  Spread  carefully  on  the 
pan  ;  cook  slowly.  When  well  puffed, 
and  browned  on  the  bottom,  turn  the 
omelet  on  the  pan,  and  serve  it  at  once  ; 
or   spread   over    the   top    cooked   ham 
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chopped  fine,  or  cooked  chicken  chopped 
fine,  or  parsley  chopped  fine,  or  jelly. 
Fold  this  in  and  serve.  One  tablespoon- 
ful  of  milk  for  each  egg  may  be  added 
to  yolks  just  before,  folding  in  the 
whites.  The  seasoning  is,  one-quarter 
small  spoonful  salt,  one-eighth  small 
spoonful  pepper  for  two  eggs. 

Eggs,  Scrambled. — One  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  milk,  if 
you  have  it,  four  eggs.  Put  the  butter 
into  the  pan  ;  when  melted  add  eggs, 
then  milk  (or  not).  Stir,  and  scrape  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  until  they  are 
creamy,  or  hard,  according  to  taste. 

Mush. — One  pint  boiling  water,  one- 
half  level  teaspoonful  salt.  Mix  one 
cup  of  corn  meal  with  one  cup  of  water 
or  milk.  Pour  slowly  into  the  boiling 
water,  stirring  all  the  time,  and  boil 
twenty  minutes.  Longer  cooking  over 
hot  water,  or  where  the  mush  will  not 
burn,  is  desirable. 

Pancakes. — One  cup  of  j'-ellow  corn- 
meal,  two  tablespoonfuls  flour,  three 
level  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  one- 
half  level  teaspoonful  salt  ;  mix  well 
when  dry.  Then  add  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk  or  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  hot 
fat,  one  cup  of  thick  sour  milk  (one- 
half  level  teaspoonful  of  soda  may  be 
used  in  place  of  sweet  milk).  One  ^gg 
well  beaten  improves  it.  Bake  in  small 
cakes  on  a  hot  greased  pan  or  griddle. 

Johnny  Gake. — One  cup  of  yellow 
cornmeal,  one-quarter  cup  of  flour,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one- 
half  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  melted,  hot  pork  fat,  three- 
quarters  cup  of  milk,  one  Q.<gg  well 
beaten.  Bake  in  a  rather  thin  cake.  It 
should  not  be  more  than  one  inch  thick 
when  done. 

Fried  Mush. — Cut  cold  corn-meal 
mush  in  slices,  and  brown  on  both 
sides  in  hot  fat.  The  cakes  may  be 
rolled  lightly  in  flour  to  brown. 

Oatmeal  Mush.  —  One-half  cup  of 
rolled  oats,  one-half  level  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  pint  boiling  water  ;  even  if 
cooked  over  hot  water,  boil  rapidly  two 
minutes  before  putting  over  the  boiling 
water,  which  must  be  kept  boiling. 
Long  cooking  improves  all  cereals. 
Mush  of  all  kinds  may  be  made  into 
cakes  or  thin  biscuit  by  thinning  with 
milk,  and  then  thickening  the  mixture 
with  flour  to  which  baking  powder  has 
been  added  while  dry.  For  one  cup  of 
flour,  use   one   heaping  teaspoonful   of 


baking  powder,  one-quarter  teaspoonf  ■  il 
of  salt.  To  bake  biscuit  without  an 
oven:  take  two  pans  that  will  fit  well 
together  ;  let  them  get  hot,  put  in  the 
biscuit,  which  must  be  thin  ;  when  well 
baked  on  the  bottom,  turn  as  a  pancake. 

Buckwheat  requires  twice  as  much 
baking  powder  as  wheat  flour.  The 
prepared  flours  are  convenient  for 
campers,  needing  only  to  be  mixed  to  a 
batter  with  water  or  milk. 

Biscuit. —  One  pint  flour,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  baking  powder,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful salt,  one  tablespoonful  butter 
or  fat  well  rubbed  into  the  flour.  Mix 
to  a  soft  dough  with  one  cup  of  milk  ; 
work  quickly  ,  and  bake  in  thin  biscuit 
shape  in  hot  covered  pan. 

Corn  Fritters. — One  can  of  corn. 
Mix  in  flour  and  a  little  milk  until  you 
have  a  thin  paste,  just  a  little  thinner 
than  you  think  it  should  be.  Beat  up 
an  ^gg,  and  add  that,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  at  the  last. 
Fry  in  deep,  very  hot  grease. 

Bread  Saute. — One  &gg  well  beaten; 
add  one  tablespoonful  sugar,  one-quar- 
ter teaspoonful  cinnamon  or  a  little  nut- 
meg, one-quarter  cup  milk,  or  water  if  5^ou 
haven't  milk.  Dip  slices  of  bread  into 
the  mixture  quickly  and  place  them  in 
a  hot,  well-greased  pan.  Brown  on  both 
sides  ;  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  serve. 

Boiled  Coffee  (Coffee  Rather 
Coarse). — Three  level  tablespoonfuls 
coffee  wet  with  three  tablespoonfuls 
cold  water.  Pour  on  one  cup  of  boiling 
water  ;  boil  five  minutes.  Remove  from 
fire.  Stir  down  the  grounds  well  from 
the  top  and  sides.  Then  let  it  stand 
five  minutes  where  it  will  keep  hot. 

Tea. — Allow  one  teaspoonful  of  tea 
for  one  cup  boiling  water,  pour  the  boil- 
ing water  on  the  tea,  cover  closely,  and 
let  it  stand  five  to  ten  minutes  where  it 
will  keep  hot. 

Chocolate.  —  Take  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  shaved  Baker's  (unsweetened) 
chocolate  for  each  cup.  Add  one  table- 
spoonful hot  water  and  cook  to  a  paste 
smooth  and-shiny.  Add  hot  (not  boiled) 
milk.  Beat  well.  If  5^ou  must  use  half 
water  and  half  milk,  boil  your  water  but 
not  your  milk.  A  well-beaten  &g<g 
added  to  the  paste  is  a  fine  addition. 
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HEN  Horton 
said  he  had  no 
trouble  learn- 
ing to  ride  a 
bicycle — just  got  on 
and  rode  right  off 
—  I  believed  him. 
Some  people  are 
too  prosaically 
clever  to  ever  half  enjoy  life,  and  Horton 
belongs  to  this  class.  I  do  not.  When 
I  became  possessed  of  a  brand-new 
*'bike,"  I  knew  I  was  going  to  have 
trouble,  and  nerved  myself  therefor.  I 
was  not  mistaken  ;  I  did  have  trouble. 

Horton  said  he  would  come  over  and 
help  me  learn  to  ride.  That's  the 
trouble  with  clever  people.  I  knew  how 
Horton  would  help  me  to  learn  to  ride. 
All  clever  people  adopt  the  same  meth- 
ods. 

He  would  lead  the  wheel  out  into  the 
smooth  road  with  an  air  of  supreme 
mastery,  steady  it  for  me  to  mount, 
and,  having  enticed  me  to  a  seat  on  the 
treacherous  machine,  deliver  himself  in 
this  wise  : 

"  Now  take  good  hold  of  the  handles 
— no,  not  too  tight — they  won't  get  away 
— just  grasp  them  lightly  but  firmly  ; 
now  put  both  feet  on  the  pedals — steady 
now — don't  be  afraid,  and — keep  your 
balance."  Then  he  tips  the  machine 
over  at  an  angle  of  seventy-five  degrees, 
gives  me  a  start  and  away  I  go.  Now 
a  bicycle  that's  well  trained  and  knows 
it's  mounted  by  a  man  who  is  its  master 
would  just  as  likely  go  at  an  angle  of 
seventy-five  degrees  as  any  other  way 
— I  know  because  I  have  since  taken 
pains  to  experiment.  Not  so  a  green 
and  stubborn  wheel  that  conceives  it  to 
be  its  duty  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  a 
novice.  Such  a  machine  must  be  ridden 
exactly  upright,  both  feet  must  sit  ex- 
actly the  same  on  the  pedals,  the  handle 
bars  must  be  grasped  just  so,  and  a 
thousand  precautions  must  be  taken 
that  would  cause  that  same  wheel  to 
feel  insulted  a  month  later. 

That's  whv  my  luachine  don't  go 
the  way  my  clever  instructor  had  cal- 
culated. Instead  it  makes  one  or  two 
miserable  wobbles,  turns  into  the  only 
rough  piece  of  road  in  the  vicinity,  shakes 
itself  uncomfortably  a  couple  of  times, 


and  then  smashes  into  the  ground 
with  a  force  entirely  unwarranted  by 
the  degree  of  momentum  it  had  attain- 
ed while  comparatively  upright. 

Then  my  friend  comes  up  with  a 
look  of  pained  surprise  on  his  face  as 
though  I'd  been  going  through  all  these 
man(£uvres  on  purpose  to  disregard  his 
instructions.  He  shows  me  just  where 
the  course  I  have  pursued  is  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  his  directions.  Par- 
ticularly he  remarks  that  I  must  en- 
deavor to  keep  my  equilibrium.  I 
thank  him,  perhaps  facetiously,  because 
a  vigorous  fall  is  not  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  temper,  and  remark  that  if 
he  had  only  suggested  that  before  it 
would  have  saved  all  the  trouble.  Then 
he  gets  offended,  and  I  have  to  apolo- 
gize.    Then  we  try  again. 

This  time  I  am  tired  and  disgusted. 
My  knowing  instructor  is  perfectly  cool, 
but  much  more  disgusted  than  myself. 
He  insists  that  I  am  about  the  worst 
pupil  he  has  ever  seen.  Then  he  dis- 
covers that  he  has  an  engagement  and 
must  leave.  I  thank  him,  presumably 
for  helping  me  with  the  wheel,  really 
for  going.  As  he  disappears  from  sight 
I  take  the  wheel  back  to  the  house,  slam 
the    door   on   it   viciously,   and    seek  a. 

place  where  I  can  rest  and  reflect. 
***** 

Maybe  I  did  Horton  an  injustice,  but 
that's  about  the  way  I  imagined  that  he 
would  help  me  to  learn  to  ride.  I  told 
him  I  didn't  think  I'd  have  any  trouble;: 
besides  I  had  almost  decided  to  make 
my  first  trial  at  night.  This  moonlight- 
ride  idea  of  mine  was  one  I  had  thought 
of  long  before  I  purchased  the  wheel. 
I  love  the  moonlight.  To  me  it  seems 
most  singularly  fit  that  love-lorn  youths 
should  swear  '"by  yon  pale  moon." 
There  is  no  truth  in  Luna.  She  lies, 
she  flatters  and  exaggerates.  And  yet 
we  all  must  love  her  for  her  falsehoods 
are  of  kindness.  She  draws  the  veil  of 
charity  over  our  shortcomings.  The 
crude,  unsightly  nooks  and  crevices  the 
sun,  truth's  inighty  ally,  delights  to 
show,  she  passes  by  or  touches  with, 
soft,  romantic  light  that  makes  the  very 
things  we  most  dislike  by  day  at  night 
seem  beautiful.  There  is  no  stretch  of 
nature's  handiwork  so  mean,  so  rough 
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and  so  devoid  of  charm  but,  touched  by 
this  divine  magician's  power,  may  be 
transformed  into  a  fairy  land. 

I  take  my  wheel  out  into  the  broad 
avenue  that  passes  the  house.  The 
moonlight  shimmers  through  the  leaves 
of  the  tall  poplars  that  align  the  road. 
A  gentle  breeze  makes  the  leaves  rustle 
and  dance.  The  tall  trees  quiver  ;  and 
save  for  the  rubbing  of  their  branches 
and  the  soft  murmur  of  the  wind,  all  is 
silent.  A  sovereign  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence possesses  me.  The  world  is 
sleeping.  I  am  alone  with  nature  and 
the  delights  of  night  are  mine.  I  mount 
my  wheel  triumphantly  and  start  down 
the  vista  that  stretches  before  me.  My 
wheel  skims  like  a  bird  over  the  smooth 
road.  I  emerge  from  the  tree-lined 
avenue  to  an  open  country,  where  broad 
grain  fields  stretch  away  into  the 
hazy  distance.  The  deceptive  moon- 
light lends  to  the  waving  grain  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  lake.  My  eyes 
drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and 
the  fresh,  bracing  atmosphere  fills  me 
with  a  peculiar  intoxication.  I  throw 
back  my  chest,  drink  deep  of  the  airy 
nectar.  I  feel  as  though  I  would  like 
to  scream,  sing,  anything  to  vent   my 

exuberance 

***** 

Horton  said  I  couldn't  learn  to  ride 
at  night.  I'd  be  everlastingly  running 
into  chuck-holes  and  other  obstacles, 
and  if  I  didn't  break  my  neck  (which 
didn't  so  much  matter),  I  would  proba- 
bly cause  the  bicycle  irreparable  dam- 
age. That's  the  way  with  Horton. 
Whenever  I  get  any  particularly  attract- 
ive idea  he  always  spoils  it  with  some 
of  his  practical  suggestions.  Now  if 
his  suggestions  were  not  practical  it 
wouldn't  be  so  bad.  1  don't  a  bit 
luind  suggestions  from  friends,  when  I 
can  show  them  the  utter  folly  of  acting 
upon  them,  but  it  is  not  so  with  Horton. 
Whenever  he  makes  a  suggestion  I  have 
learned  by  experience  that  that  particu- 
lar suggestion  had  better  be  heeded.  I 
never  forgive  him  for  spoiling  my  plans, 
but  I  find  it  prudent  to  act  on  his  ad- 
vice. So  this  time  I  sadly  put  away  my 
idea  of  making  my  first  trip  on  a 
wheel  a  nocturnal  one.  I  must  face  the 
ordeal  in  the  cruel  veracity  of  sun- 
light. 

***** 

I  never  could  quite  understand  how 
every  one  in  the   neighborhood  found 


out  that  on  that  particular  day  I  was 
going  to  make  my  first  attempt  at  con- 
quering the  unruly  spirit  of  a  soulless 
mechanism.  It  was  after  nightfall  when 
I  brought  the  wheel  home.  I  thought 
the  secret  was  my  own  and  all  things 
seemed  propitious  to  a  quiet  contest  be- 
tween the  wheel  and  myself  in  which  I 
should  have  won  the  laurels  before  the 
neighbors  were  apprised  that  the  battle 
was  on.  To  further  insure  this  result  I 
had  for  several  days  studied  the  man- 
ners of  veteran  riders,  especially  when 
leading  their  wheels.  I  flattered  my- 
self I  had  this  pretty  near  perfection. 
As  I  led  the  wheel  out  to  the  street  I 
even  stopped  to  examine  a  spoke  critic- 
ally, in  precisely  the  manner  I  had  seen 
an  expert  do  the  day  before.  It  was  in 
vain.     The  audience  was  in  waiting. 

The  prospect,  as  I  looked  up  and  down 
the  street,  appalled  me.  Every  door 
and  window  seemed  to  have  its  occu- 
pants. Women  waited  patiently  on 
front  porches.  Men  lounged  lazily  over 
front  gates.  I  doij't  believe  that  there 
was  a  house  within  four  blocks  that 
didn't  have  a  man  about  it.  And  then 
— horrors  !  the  street  seemed  infested 
with  small  boys.  The  small  boy  knows 
instinctively  at  what  particular  time  and 
place  a  man  is  about  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself,  and  he  usually  manages  to  be 
on  hand  to  add  zest  to  the  performance. 
His  comments  on  such  occasions  are  not 
original,  witty,  or  wise,  but  they  are 
wofully  effective. 

I  believe  I  am  a  brave  man.  I  once 
voluntarily  acted  as  judge  of  debate  in 
a  young  ladies'  literary  society,  and  I 
stand  ready,  for  a  sufficient  inducement, 
to  be  one  of  a  committee  on  awards  at 
a  baby  show.  Nevertheless  this  once  I 
was  frightened.  Not  of  the  wheel.  I 
had  an  affectionate  contempt  for  that 
airy-looking  skeleton  of  wood  and  steel, 
but  I  object  to  being  stared  at,  particu- 
larly when  I  feel  as  if  I  am  going  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  myself. 

I  put  one  foot  firmly  on  the  step, 
hopped  along  on  the  other,  in  the  regu- 
lation style,  and  stepped  up.  Now  I  am 
certain  that  I  had  that  wheel  balanced 
all  right.  I  had  raised  myself  with  ex- 
traordinary care,  and  if  the  wheel  had 
been  a  steady-going  machine  of  a  year 
or  so's  service,  it  would  have  been  all 
right.  This  was  a  new  wheel,  though, 
and  its  chief  characteristic  was  concen- 
trated villain}". 
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That's  why,  just  as  I  got  my  foot  well 
off  the  ground  and  was  putting  my  sole 
dependence  on  the  step,  the  thing 
lunged  over.  I  expected  to  see  the 
wheel  broken  to  pieces,  but  it  was  not 
injured.  It  had  a  mission  to  perform 
yet,  and  could  not  afford  to  break  until 
it  had  accomplished  it.  That  mission 
was  to  preach  to  me  the  doctrine  of  the 
total  depravity  of  inanimate  things. 

After  picking  the  wheel  up,  I  looked 
around  at  my  audience.  I  hardly  ex- 
pected applause,  but  thought  I  might 
reasonably  look  for  mirth.  I  was  even 
prepared  to  laugh  heroically  with  them., 
but  not  a  smile  was  visible.  They  all 
seemed  interested,  but  not  amused. 
They  were  reserving  their  merriment. 

The  next  time  I  had  better  luck.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  on  the  seat.  This 
made  it  more  interesting  for  the  specta- 
tors, because  when  the  wheel  lunged, 
ran  around  in  a  circle  and  then  col- 
lapsed, the  situation  was  a  good  deal 
more  ridiculous.  As  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment, I  saw  I  was  going  to  be  a  success. 
After  this  fall,  the  men  who  had  been 
lounging  on  the  front  gates  sauntered 
up  to  where  I  was.  The  small  boys, 
who  had  been  viewing  operations  from 
a  respectful  distance,  also  drew  around 
me.    I  was  at  the  flood-tide  of  my  misery. 

I  no  longer  regarded  the  bicycle  as  a 
soulless  thing  of  steel,  nickel  and  wood. 
It  was  a  treacherous  and  emphatically 


animate  monster  to  be  put  uown  at  any 
cost.  I  grasped  it  savagely,  placed  it 
roughly  in  position  and  mounted.  It 
threw  me,  but  I  tried  again.  I  had  for- 
gotten the  audience.  The  men  advised, 
the  boys  jeered,  and  the  women  laughed  ;. 
I  heard,  I  saw,  but  did  not  heed.  I  was 
mad.  I  was  going  to  do  or  die,  and 
several  times  the  chances  seemed  great- 
ly with  the  second  alternative. 

At  last  I  got  the  wheel  to  go  around. 
A  thrill  of  joy  went  through  me.  \  saw 
the  landscape  slip  by.  I  felt  myself 
passing  rapidly  through  space.  The 
crowd  v/hich  1  had  feared,  I  now  dis- 
dained. I  was  leaving  them  far  be- 
hind. I  felt  that  until  that  moment  I 
had  not  known  life.  The  hitherto  exist- 
ing relation  of  space  to  time  was  radi- 
cally altered.  It  was  almost  as  though 
a  new  world  had  been  opened  to  me,, 
and  chief  among  all  my  delights  was 
victory.  On  I  spun  over  the  fine  coun- 
try road  ;  at  last  I  was  master 

I  ought  to  have  noticed  that  gravel 
bed.  Exaltation  is  a  good  thing  in  its 
place,  but  its  place  is  not  astride  a  brand- 
new  wheel.  I  picked  myself  up  labori- 
ously. The  wheel  was  only  partially 
ruined.  Just  a  matter  of  bent  pedals  and 
crimped  handle-bars.  I  was  a  good  deal 
worse  used  up  myself,  but  that  didn't 
matter.  I  had  conquered  the  wheel, 
and  henceforth  I  knew  I  would  be  mas- 
ter of  that  or  any  other  wheel;  and  I  am. 
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WAY  up  coun- 
try, several 
hundreds     of 
miles  from 
Buenos    Ayres,     to- 
wards sunset  I  rode 
with  a  friend  and  a 
native  peon.     We  were  very 
weary,      very     thirsty,     and 
dirty,     and    devoutly    thank- 
ful when  the  far  away  towers 
of  an  estancia,  or  ranch,  pro- 
claimed the  end  of  our  journey. 
We  rested  a  couple  of  days,  amusing 
ourselves  with  some  light  shooting,  and 


in  inspecting  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  place  and  its  surroundings. 
The  climate  evidently  knew  no  frost, 
the  soil  was  virgin,  enriched  by  cen- 
turies of  grasses  blown  through  the 
land,  and  by  the  herds  of  innumerable 
cattle,  whose  movement  for  generations 
over  its  area  by  the  process  of  death,  as 
well  as  by  the  contributions  of  life,  had 
made  the  ground  fit  for  the  gardener's 
spade  rather  than  the  plough  of  the 
farmer.  At  present  it  grows  horses, 
valued  at  a  round  figure  of  a  dollar  and 
a  half  each,  think  of  it.  The  ranch 
was  a  gigantic  horse  farm,  and  the  er- 
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rand  of  my  friend  was  to  close  a  con- 
tract calling  for  the  entire  product  of 
liorses'  hides  for  a  given  period,  the 
average  being  about  5,000  hides  a  year. 

With  the  bargain,  of  course,  I  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  with  the  procuring 
of  samples  I  had  quite  a  little.  Busi- 
ness there  was  only  done  one  way,  and 
that  is  the  way  of  the  country,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  a  round- 
up should  take  place,  so  that  we  might 
see  the  herd,  and  that  a  number  of 
animals — a  hundred  or  so — should  be 
killed,  that  a  general  sample  of  their 
hides,  the  quality  and  texture  might  be 
obtained.  So  one  morning  while  the 
sky  was  still  grey,  we  turned  out,  had 
breakfast,  and  started  for  the  horse 
camps,  five  miles  away,  it  being  a  "twelve 
league   ranch,"  or  about  6,000  acres. 

A  four-in-hand  waited  for  us  at  the 
•door,  to  drive  us  to  the  camps,  where 
saddle  horses  would  be  given  us,  if  we 
desired  them.  The  vehicle  was  one  of 
those  in  which  the  front  wheels  turned 
round  under  the  front  of  the  body,  and 
the  interior  of  the  body  was  seated  and 
covered  with  home-dressed  horse  hide. 
The  whip  was  horse  hide,  and  the  pace 
was  a  run,  trotting  being  unknown. 

It  was  a  pace  for  experience.  Rising 
in  his  seat  the  driver  made  his  whip 
whistle  through  the  air,  like  a  reed  pipe 
sounding,  and  then  he  brought  it  down 
•on  the  flanks  of  his  team.  The  animals 
gave  a  leap  which  assuredly  tried  every 
joint  in  the  hide  and  chain  harness.  I 
wondered  why  the  nags  did  not  start  at 
the  whistle  of  the  whip  (like  the  South 
African  steeds  do,  thus  escaping  quite 
a  good  deal  of  the  blow).  Away  we 
sped,  fast  and  ever  faster,  across  the 
pampas.  The  peon  driver  displayed 
great  skill  in  keeping  the  four  horses 
together,  there  being  no  pole  to  the 
wheelers,  and  each  horse  being  geared 
and  run  independent,  like  the  Huskies 
to  a  dog  sleigh  in  northern  Canada. 
Nor  was  less  skill  needed  to  avoid  the 
cattle  wallows,  which  could  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  color  of  the  grass. 

In  something  less  than  sixteen  min- 
utes the  team  was  pulled  up,  the  harness 
dragged  off,  the  horses  allowed  to  stray, 
or  do  as  they  pleased.  On  my  asking 
if  they  would  stray  too  far,  our  host 
said:  "Oh,  no.  They  can  go  v/here 
they   please.     We    seldom   use  a  team 


more  than  once  to  the  house  and  back, 
just  to  keep  the  ' '  driven  "  strain  in  them. 

We  had  another  installment  of  break- 
fast. I  never  saw  such  people  for  eat- 
ing, and  I  had  seen  so  much  of  the  all 
pervading  utility  of  the  horse  that  I  be- 
gan to  look  askance  at  the  meat  on  the 
table  and  to  wonder  if  it  were  not  more 
than  probable  that  it  also  came  from  the 
same  source  of  supply !  Then  all  hands 
were  called  for  the  round-up,  and  we 
went  outside  to  find  nearly  two  hundred 
peons,  etc. ,  sitting  around,  some  gamb- 
ling on  the  ground,  others  seated  on 
their  horses,  gathered  in  groups,  and 
all  smoking  the  omnipresent  maize  or 
husk-wrapped  cigarette.  Three  not  ill- 
looking,  but  rough-conditioned  horses 
were  being  held  for  us.  The  saddles 
were  of  the  high  Mexican  or  Spanish 
type,  and  there  was  tucked  under  each 
the  murderous  looking  hide  whip,  with 
which  I  believe  a  man  could  almost  be 
cut  in  two  by  an  expert.  These  we 
were  told  were  for  protection  against 
the  stallions,  who  sometimes  resented 
the  round-up,  believing  that  the  mares 
would  so  be  lost  to  them. 

After  girths  had  been  adjusted  and 
cigarettes  thrown  aside,  the  whole 
troop  was  soon  in  motion  and  spread- 
ing out  like  a  fan,  covering  an  area  of 
several  miles.  The  outer  points  of  the 
fan  went  at  a  hand  gallop,  which  speed- 
ily carried  them  out  of  sight,  the  others 
following  more  leisurely,  the  pace  grad- 
ing inwards  to  the  walk. 

In  about  an  hour  we  saw  on  the 
horizon  a  faint  smoke-like  line.  Each 
man  looked  at  his  revolver  to  see  that 
it  was  duly  charged,  and  in  good  work- 
ing order,  also  that  the  cartridge  belt 
was  to  the  front  and  handy,  with  no 
vacant  spaces  to  confuse  the  fingers 
when  in  a  hurry. 

Quickly  the  line  spread,  the  sides  all 
round  converging,  until  in  a  few  min- 
utes we  could  plainly  see  the  undulating 
mass  of  horses,  punctuated  by  the  toss- 
ing manes,  and  later  by  the  gleaming 
white  of  the  eyes  as  they  thundered 
down  towards  us.  It  was  a  great  and 
glorious  sight,  to  see  these  handsome  if 
unkempt  fellows  in  their  virginal  free- 
dom. It  reminded  me  of  a  cavalry 
charge  without  riders. 

Suddenly  the  leaders  appeared  to 
have    caught   sight   of  us,   and  with  a 
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wheel  and  a  snort  of  terror  they  swept 
around,  with  each  kingly  stallion  swing- 
ing short  round  in  defiance,  to  cover 
the  flank  of  his  family  as  he  communi- 
cated to  them  the  alarm.  Then  quick 
as  thought  the  warriors  of  the  herd 
turned  and  faced  us. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  picture  varied 
not,  and  I  felt  like  turning  around  and 
going  away.  I  did  not  want  to  have 
the  herd  disturbed,  there  was  too  much 
natural  dignity,  too  much  animal 
nobility  !  I  could  never  bring  myself 
to  sell  such  fellows. 

Then  came  a  shrill  whistle  from  the 
rear  of  the  herd,  and  the  stallions  swept 
round  to  it  as  to  a  new  point  of  attack. 
In  another  moment,  just  as  they  were 
in  slight  confusion  by  the  very  act  of 
turning,  the  ring  of  men  dashed  in  and 
spurred  to  the  centre  of  the  herd  to 
split  it  up,  and  so  pick  out  the  animals 
they  required. 

Then  the  wicked  popping  of  the 
revolvers  was  heard  on  all  sides.  The 
herd  split  into  fours  and  sixes,  each 
batch  pursued  by  a  peon  whose  revolver 
barked  incessantly  as  he  galloped,  it 
seemed  to  me  without  aim  of  any 
description,  and  at  almost  every  dis- 
charge a  horse  dropped  to  the  ground. 

I  was  strongly  affected,  for  I  had 
been  raised  to  love  a  horse,  and  to  con- 
sider my  comfort  after  his.  Maudlin 
sentiment  I  suppose,  and  certainly  not 
business,  that  modem  American,  and  I 
may  say  universal,  God.  As  I  sat  there 
restraining  my  horse,  a  section  of  the 
herd  escaped  from  its  pursuers  and 
made  back  over  the  ground  once 
covered,  turning  their  faces  to  the  open 
pampas,  in  a  grand  burst  for  freedom. 
I  heard  a  yell  from  my  host  and  turning 
my  head  I  thought  that  I  was  intended 
to  ride  across  and  stop  them  if  possible, 
but  I  determined  to  move  aside  and  let 
them  pass.  In  another  minute  I  knew 
the  mess  I  had  tumbled  into. 

There  were  about  sixty  mares  and 
youngsters  in  the  batch,  led  by  two  fine 
stallions,  about  fifty  yards  from  each 
other,  and  I  was  practically  between 
the  two.  As  I  moved  to  one  side  the 
stallion  I  was  approaching  took  it  as  a 
challenge,  and  throwing  up  his  head 
came  at  me,  open  mouthed.  Seeing 
my  only  chance  was  a  bold  front  I  gave 
my  horse  the  full  length  of  the  Mexican 


spur,   and    he  sprang  to  meet  the  foe 
halfway.      Then  we  met  ! 

I  drew  hard  on  the  rein,  giving  my 
horse  the  spur  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
the  stallion  came  within  reach  I  gave 
him  one,  two,  with  the  whip  right 
across  his  eyes,  and  my  mount  answer- 
ing to  the  "  persuaders  "  jumped  to  one 
side,  and  the  brute  was  carried  past  me 
by  the  force  of  his  charge,  getting 
another  hot  cut  on  the  flank  as  he 
passed.  Being  now  on  the  off  side  my 
jump  had  placed  me  between  the  angry 
brute  and  the  drove,  and  as  I  realized 
this  I  turned  my  head  to  see  where  I 
stood,  just  in  time  to  see  the  other  stal- 
lion come  like  the  wind. 

As  I  turned,  he  was  at  my  stirrup 
leather.  Quickly  reining  I  struck  out 
with  the  raw  hide,  backwards,  swerving 
the  brute  enough  to  make  him  miss  me, 
and  then  my  own  horse  thought  he  had 
better  take  a  hand  in  the  game,  and 
commenced  on  his  own  account  buck- 
ing, plunging,  taking  the  bit  between 
his  teeth,  screaming,  spinning  around 
like  a  pivot,  each  time  one  of  the  other 
horses  approached  him. 

All  this  happened  in  a  tenth  part  of 
the  time  of  telling,  and  before  I  knew 
where  I  was,  I  was  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  herd,  in  the  middle  of  pande- 
monium !  My  horse  was  still  doing  his 
best  to  unseat  me,  while  the  two  stal- 
lions were  making  mad  rushes  to  get  at 
us.  The  mares  and  youngsters  were 
simply  hysterical,  and  crowded  and 
rushed  here  and  there  without  knowing 
what  they  were  doing  or  where  they 
were  going.  In  a  few  seconds  we  were 
packed  in  a  solid  mass,  so  close  that  not 
a  horse  near  me  could  kick,  and  only  at 
intervals  rear. 

I  was  pretty  busy  plying  the  raw 
hide,  when  I  saw  three  or  four  peons 
swoop  down  on  the  jam  and  break  it, 
then  a  stampede  took  place.  My  bridle, 
half  bitten  through  as  it  turned  out 
later,  broke  and  away  we  went,  I  on  an 
unmanageable  steed,  heading  the  charge 
to  the  open,  the  two  stallions  hot  foot 
after  me.  And  they  were  gaining. 
My  weight  told,  and  they  drew  nearer 
and  nearer. 

One  on  either  side  they  came,  making 
a  sudden  turn  at  a  big  horse  wallow  just 
as  they  caught  me,  and  I  saw  the  teeth 
of  one  of  them  close  at  my  shoulder. 
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Then  down  tripped  my  horse,  and  I 
rolled  over  and  under  some  sort  of  a 
cover,  and  I  heard  the  herd  sweep  past. 

I  fought  my  arms  around  and  man- 
aged to  sit  up.  I  was  right  in  a  wallow, 
the  rank  grass  hiding  me  from  the 
infuriated  beasts,  and  away  over  the 
pampas  was  my  steed  still  fighting  with 
the  two  stallions.  The  peons  reined  up 
to  see  if  I  was  hurt  or  not. 

I  was  all  right,  and  after  being  sup- 
plied with  a  fresh  horse  I  rode  over  the 
ground,  with  my  nerves  still  tingling 
with  the  excitement  and  fall.  Nearly 
one  hundred  horses  lay  dead,  the  peons 
being  already  busy  stripping  the  skins 
off  them.  The  bodies  were  left  to  the 
scavenger  of  the  pampas — the  condor. 

For  a  day  or  two  I  was  stiff  and  sore, 
and  it  was  a  week  before  we  left  our 
hospitable  host. 

During  my  enforced  respite  I  learned 
among  other  facts,  that  in  189 1,  accord- 


ing to  the  government  estimate,  over 
700,000  horses  had  been  slaughtered  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  for  their  hides 
alone,  the  sales  furnishing  the  figures. 
Also  that  a  horse  was  cheaper  than  a 
coat,  that  the  beggars  rode  from  place 
to  place  and  declined  to  walk,  and  that 
if  a  horse  were  offered  them  as  alms, 
they  would  unhesitatingly  refuse  it, 
that  being  about  the  meanest  thing 
which  could  be  offered  to  them. 

This  looks  like  extravagance,  and  is- 
justified  by  the  residents  by  various, 
excuses,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any 
distance  of  market  can  compensate  for 
a  waste  of  strength  which  might  be 
easily  realized  upon  in  a  land  where  a 
bonus  of  $25  was  being  then  paid  to 
every  immigrant,  however  poor,  or  of 
what  nationality,  who  came  to  settle 
and  work.  And  one  of  the  horses  is 
well  worth  any  four  of  the  10,000  im- 
migrants I  saw  landing  in  Buenos  Ayres. 


^Ef  HmO   m    FOX   RB^IERc 
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EW,   if    any, 
waters     of 
Northern  II- 
linois   can 
compare  with  the 
Fox    River    for 
black  bass  fishing. 
The    Fox    has   its 
source    in    South- 
ern Wisconsin  and 
flows  through  the 
northeastern    por- 
tion  of  Illinois  to 
its    confluence 
____  with   the  Illinois 

"^  River  at  Ottawa. 

The  water  is 
clear  and  cold,  and 
the  bed  of  the  river,  rock,  or  hard  sand  or 
gravel.  In  the  spring  large  numbers 
of  fish  of  different  varieties  go  up  into 
the  Fox  River  to  spawn  and  many  thou- 
sands are  caught  at  the  Government 
dam  at  Dayton,  which  is  the  first  dam 
from  the  mouth.  People  go  there  from 
miles  around  and  camp  out  for   days, 


catching  fish  and  salting  them  down  for 
future  use.  The  majority  of  the  black 
bass  caught  in  the  river  are  of  the  small- 
mouthed  species. 

With  my  friend  Love,  I  have  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  along  the  banks  of 
the  Fox  and  we  have  caught  many  fine 
strings  of  bass.  One  day  we  drove 
down  the  river  to  the  small  village  of 
Oswego.  From  this  place  to  Yorkville, 
a  distance  of  some  six  or  seven  miles^ 
there   is  excellent   fishing. 

On  the  bank  near  the  village  is  lo- 
cated a  cider-mill  and  the  refuse  of  the 
press  is  thrown  into  the  river.  We 
stopped  here  and  after  putting  on  our 
waders,  we  took  with  one  haul  of  the 
minnow  seine  enough  minnows  to  fill 
our  buckets.  Chubs  and  shiners  are 
abundant.  They  apparently  live  on  the 
refuse  from  the  mill  and  the  small  fry 
can  be  found  here  in  the  Fall  when  it  is 
impossible  to  catch  them  elsewhere  in 
the  river. 

In  addition  to  the  minnow  buckets 
we  had   brought    grasshopper    buckets 
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made  of  wire  screen  with  a  cover  of 
tin  and  a  hole  in  the  cover  through 
which  k)  put  the  grasshoppers  when 
catching  them.  The  black  bass  is  a 
very  peculiar  fish  as  regards  what  it 
will  eat,  and  one  should  always  be  pre- 
pared to  use  difEerent  kinds  of  bait.  We 
did  not  find  any  difficulty  in  catching  a 
number  of  large  grasshoppers  amoifg 
some  small  willows  on  the  bank. 

We  entered  the  water  and  waded  to 
what  is  known  as  the  "  swimming-hole." 
Close  to  the  shore  the  water  is  very 
deep,  and  we  found  it  necessary  to  fish 
from  the  weeds  opposite  the  bank.  We 
cautiously  approached  until  we  could 
throw  over  the  weeds  into  the  clear 
water.  I  put  on  a  black  chub,  and  cast 
so  the  minnow  would  go  down  the  cur- 
rent close  to  the  weeds.  Several  times 
I  tried,  but  without  succeeding  in  ob- 
taining a  strike.  I  then  put  on  a  shiner 
but  without  any  better  success.  Love 
had  also  failed  to  obtain  a  strike  with 
minnows,  and  saying  he  was  going  to 
try  a  'hopper,  put  on  a  large  yellow  one, 
and  cast  far  over  toward  the  shore. 

The  grasshopper  never  touched  the 
water,  for  as  it  fell,  out  jumped  a  bass 
and  took  the  bait.  With  a  quick  move- 
ment of  the  wrist.  Love  set  the  hook, 
and  then  followed  as  pretty  a  play  with 
a  fish  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

Down  the  river  the  bass  went,  and 
was  turned  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
weeds.  With  a  swirl  he  started  up  the 
■current,  the  line  cutting  the  water  and 
^oing  faster  than  Love  could  reel  in. 
Twice  the  fish  went  up  into  the  air  and 
tried  to  shake  the  hook  out  of  his  mouth, 
but  it  was  firmly  fastened,  and  he  evi- 
dently gave  up  the  attempt,  as  he  did  not 
again  rise  to  the  surface.  After  making 
the  run  up  and  down  the  clear  water 
several  times,  he  at  last  weakened  and 
was  secured. 

He  proved  to  be  what  we  call  a  tiger 
black  bass.  Upon  Love's  pocket-scales 
he  registered  three  pounds  four  ounces. 
I  told  Love  this  was  a  pretty  good  one 
to  start  with,  but  that  I  would  go  him 
one  better  before  we  got  through. 

We  both  tried  grasshoppers  for  some 
time  longer  in  this  place,  but  failed  to 
catch  another  bass.  The  struggles  of 
the  first  one  had  scattered  the  others 
into  the  weeds.  We  crossed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  in  a  short  distance 
we  found  a  channel  between  an  island 
and  the  shore  that  was  free  from  weeds. 


The  clear  water  was  from  four  to  five 
feet  deep.  About  it  the  weeds  were 
nearly  a  solid  mass,  with  here  and  there 
an  opening,  up  to  the  channel.  Love 
took  one  side  and  I  the  other,  using 
grasshoppers  for  bait.  I  tried  several 
casts,  letting  the  grasshopper  float  down 
the  current,  but  without  a  strike.  Tell- 
ing Love  I  believed  the  fish  were  down 
on  the  bottom,  I  put  on  a  sinker.  This 
time  I  was  successful,  and  landed  a  fine 
bass.  I  gave  him  but  very  little  slack, 
drawing  him  into  the  weeds  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  water  any  more  than  I 
could  help.  Love  also  leaded  his  line, 
and  we  fished  down  the  channel,  each 
having  all  he  could  attend  to. 

The  chubs  bothered  us  considerably 
by  stealing  our  bait,  so  that  we  used  a 
good  many  grasshoppers.  A  fisherman 
can  always  tell  whether  it  is  a  chub  or 
a  bass  that  is  after  his  bait.  In  fishing 
with  grasshoppers  where  the  chubs  are 
numerous,  one  will  wish  they  were  in 
Guinea  or  some  other  far  away  country. 
They  take  hold  of  a  leg  or  a  wing  and 
pull  it  off,  and  soon  you  will  be  obliged 
to  put  on  another  grasshopper.  A  bass 
takes  the  bait  entire,  and  when  he  shuts 
his  mouth  and  starts  off  is  the  time  to 
strike. 

When  bass  are  taking  grasshoppers 
in  deep  water  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  or  not  the  grasshoppers 
are  alive.  Dead  ones  answer  just  as 
well.  If  you  are  using  minnows  for 
bait  and  are  fishing  in  deep  water,  you 
must  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  set  the 
"hook.  A  bass  takes  the  head  of  a  min- 
now first  and  will  frequently  make  a 
long  run  before  he  attempts  to  swallow 
the  bait.  It  is  a  nice  question  to  know 
just  when  to  strike  and  one  can  only 
learn  from  experience,  and  even  then 
will  not  always  be  successful. 

After  we  had  used  all  our  grass- 
hoppers we  tried  minnows,  but  the  bass 
would  not  take  them  and  we  emptied 
our  buckets  into  the  river.  On  count- 
ing our  catch  we  found  we  had  taken 
out  of  this  channel  fourteen  black  bass, 
all  small-mouthed  and  ranging  in  weight 
from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  three 
pounds  four  ounces. 

We  fastened  our  strings  or  rather 
chains  of  fish  securely.  I  have  never 
found  a  more  convenient  stringer  than 
a  light  chain,  about  four  feet  long,  with 
a  bar  on  one  end  to  hold  the  fish  from 
slipping  off  and  a  heavy  piece  of  wire 
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on  the  other  end,  sharpened  so  that  it 
can  easily  be  passed  from  the  outside 
through  the  lower  jaw  of  a  fish.  A  fish 
strung  in  this  manner  will  live  a  great 
deal  longer  than  one  strung  through 
the  gills  as  is  the  common  practice. 

Taking  our  pails  we  spent  about  an 
hour  in  catching  grasshoppers.  It  was 
now  near  noon  and  very  warm.  We 
secured  our  bait  in  the  weeds  and  grass, 
and  as  we  wore  waders,  when  we  got 
through  there  was  not  a  dry  thread  on 
us.  Catching  grasshoppers  may  appear 
very  simple,  but  if  those  who  have 
never  tried  to  catch  a  bucket  of  the 
large  green  or  brown  fellows  will  spend 
an  hour  at  it  on  a  hot  day,  without  a 
net,  they  will  change  their  opinion. 
Love  thought  we  ought  to  try  our  chan- 
nel again,  so  we  went  up  the  river  and 
fished  down  again.  This  time  we  only 
succeeded  in  catching  three,  but  all 
good  ones. 

The  inner  man  now  began  to  make 
his  wants  known,  and  as  we  could  see 
our  wagon  down  the  river  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  we  concluded  to  fish 
to  it  and  have  our  dinner.  It  was  some 
time  before  we  found  another  place 
where  the  water  was  clear  and  this  was 
in  a  narrow  channel  between  two 
islands.  The  water  was  shallow  in  the 
channel,  but  ran  into  a  deep  hole  just 
where  the  weeds  commenced. 

I  let  the  current  take  the  line  some 
twenty-five  yards  down  to  the  deep 
water.  As  the  hook  swung  into  the 
hole,  there  was  a  rush  and  a  snap,  and 
my  reel  started  spinning.  Quickly 
putting  on  the  thumb-drag,  I  slowed 
the  fish  down  and  set  the  hook.  I  soon 
brought  him  up  to  where  the  current 
was  strong  and  the  v/ater  shallow,  and 
such  a  splashing  and  a  racket  as  the  fish 
then  made  ! 

He  darted  first  one  way  then  the 
other,  jumped  into  the  air,  and  if  I  had 
not  been  very  careful  and  lowered  the 
tip  of  my  rod  each  time  he  made  a  jump, 
I  should  certainly  have  lost  him.  I 
was  using  a  nine  ounce  split  bamboo 
rod  and  the  strain  made  it  creak  more 
than  once.  By  careful  and  patient 
work,  however,  I  finally  reeled  him  in. 
The  bass  weighed  two  pounds  and  ten 
ounces,  but  one  twice  the  size  in  deep 
water  could  not  have  made  a  stronger 
fight. 

A  great  deal  is  written  about  catching 
large-mouthed  black  bass  in  the  North- 


ern lakes.  I  have  tried  it,  fishing  from 
a  boat,  using  frogs  for  bait,  and  have 
caught  bass  until  I  was  tired  of  reeling 
them  in,  but  I  would  rather  catch  one 
good-sized  small-mouthed  black  bass  in 
running  water  where  one  has  to  fight 
for  every  inch  of  line,  than  a  whole  boat 
load  of  lake  bass.  It  means  more  gen- 
uine sport,  more  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
rod  and  the  excitement  is  a  hundred 
times  more  intense. 

Love  let  his  hook  float  down  into  the 
hole,  but  without  obtaining  a  strike. 
He  tried  it  a  second  time  and  succeeded 
in  landing  a  bass  weighing  a  trifle  more 
than  a  pound.  We  tried  several  more 
casts  here  but  if  there  were  any  more  fish 
in  the  hole  they  would  not  bite  and  so 
we  went  en  down  the  river.  We  caught 
two  more  before  reaching  our  wagon,, 
making  a  string  of  nineteen  for  the 
forenoon. 

There  are  a  number  of  springs  along 
the  banks  of  the  Fox,  the  water  in  which 
is  clear  and  cold.  Beside  one  of  them 
under  a  shady  oak  we  pitched  our  camp. 
After  removing  ourVaders  and  refresh- 
ing ourselves  with  a  drink  of  the  spark- 
ling water,  we  started  to  prepare  our 
dinner. 

We  flrst  made  a  stove  by  taking  twa 
stones  and  setting  thein  on  edge  and  a. 
third  one  on  top  and  gathering  some 
drift  wood  and  dead  branches  soon  had 
a  rousing  fire.  While  Love  dressed  sev- 
eral of  the  bass,  I  took  from  the  wagon 
our  "cook-box,"  as  we  call  it,  which 
contains  a  coffee  pot,  frying  pan,  tin 
plates,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  necessary 
utensils  and  dishes  for  preparing  a  meal.. 

Love  fried  the  fish  and  attended  to 
the  coffee,  and  taking  our  box  for  a 
table  I  placed  on  it  the  dishes  and  some 
rye  bread,  onions,  butter,  sugar  and 
salt.  This  does  not  seem  very  much, 
but  with  fried  black  bass  and  hot  coffee 
it  makes  an  excellent  meal.  Fish  are 
never  so  nice  as  when  taken  from  the 
water  and  immediately  cooked,  and  one 
never  enjoys  them  more  than  when 
tired  and  hungry  from  a  tramp. 

After  we  had  put  away  our  cooking 
outfit  we  took  a  quiet  siesta  for  an  hour 
or  two,  enjoying  our  pipes  and  dozing  in 
the  shade.  About  four  o'clock  we  pre- 
pared for  the  water  again.  We  fished 
every  clear  channel  we  could  find, 
catching  a  bass  here  and  there,  but  not 
finding  a  place  where  we  could  reel  in. 
any  number. 
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As  the  sun  commenced  to  go  down 
we  concluded  we  had  enjoyed  enough 
sport  for  one  day,  and  started  for  home. 
On  counting  our  catch  we  found  we  had 


thirty-two,  making  as  fine  a  string  of 
bass  as  was  ever  taken  out  of  the  Fox. 
There  were  only  three  fish  that  weighed 
less  than  one-and-a-half  pounds. 
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A  FEW  miles  from  Abadeh  is  a  cave  - 
village,  built  into  the  side  of  a 
hill.  From  this,  as  I  passed, 
issued  a  number  of  repulsive - 
looking,  half-naked  wretches,  men  and 
women,  with  dark  scowling  faces  and 
dirty  masses  of  coarse  black  hair.  It 
was  evidently  a  settlement  of  lepers, 
for  the  trace  of  that  dread  dis- 
ease was  strongly  marked.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  this  point  an  unridable  stretch 
of  road  compelled  me  to  dismount.  I 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  these 
loathsome  creatures,  who,  after  recover- 
ing from  their  first  surprise  at  my 
strange  vehicle,  began  to  ply  their 
usual  occupation  of  begging.  In  vain 
did  I  try  to  outdistance  them  ;  their 
speed  certainly  was  extraordinary.  A 
handful  of  sJiies  thrown  into  their  midst 
was  the  only  thing  that  stopped  them. 
I  left  them  fighting  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

At  Abadeh  resides  a  European  tele- 
graph official,  Mr.   G .      As  I  came 


in  sight  of  his  house — a  neat  white  stone 
building  easily  distinguishable  among 
the  brown  mud  htits — a  native  servant 
stood  out  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
waving  his  hands  in  an  almost  frantic 
manner,  motioning  me  to  stop.  At  this 
danger  signal  I  slowed  up,  and  finally 
came  to  a  standstill.  His  master,  he 
said,  would  not  be  back  till  sunset,  but 
had  left  directions  that  I  was  to  be  well 
cared  for  till  his  return. 

A  fifty -mile  ride  the  next  day,  through 
a  level  and  fertile  country,  brought  me 
to  the  picturesque  village  of  Yezdi- 
Ghazt,  situated  on  a  towering  rock.  At 
first  I  wondered  how  the  villagers  got 
up  to  their  eyrie-dwellings ;  but  on 
nearer  approach  I  found  that  a  draw- 
bridge, thrown  over  a  deep  ditch,  af- 
forded communication  with  the  foot  of 
the  rock,  and  that  a  deep  zig-zag  path 
led  up  over  its  face  to  the  village.  It 
was  lucky  for  me  that  the  post-house 
stood  at  the  foot 
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Ispahan  Nishei  J ehan  (Ispahan  is  half  its  high  estate,  and  to-day  is  a  city  of 
the  world).  Such  was  the  proud  title  ruins.  A  Persian  will  tell  you  with  pride 
given  to  the  capital  of  one  of  Persia's     that  it  is  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  circum- 
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THE   PRIVILEGE    OF   THE    STREET. 


most  distinguished  rulers,  Shah  Abbas     f  erence ;  but  a  third  of  this  consists  of 
the  Great,     But  Ispahan  has  fallen  from     heaps  of  stones,    the    mere    foundation 
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lines  of  its  once  imposing  palaces.  From 
a  million  inhabitants  in  1669,  according 
to  Chardin,  the  population  has  -dimin- 
ished to  less  than  50,000,  including 
the  foreign  settlement  of  Djulfa.  The 
Medressa,  or  College,  the  Governor's 
palace  and  Chil  Sit7tm,  or  "Palace  of 
Forty  Pillars,"  are  the  only  buildings 
that  still  retain  some  traces  of  their 
former  glory.  With  the  exception 
of  the  ''  Maidan  Shah,"  or  "  Square  of 
the  King" — a  large,  open  space  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  mod- 
ern two-storied  houses — the  streets  of 
Ispahan  are  narrow,  dirty  and  ill-paved. 

The  palace  of  Chil  Situm,  or  "The 
Forty  Pillars,"  is — like  most  of  the  Per- 
sian palaces  I  have  seen — the  same 
walled  gardens  with  the  straight  walks, 
the  usual  avenues  of  cypress  trees  and 
the  inevitable  tank  of  stone  or  marble 
in  the  center  of  the  grounds.  The  pal- 
ace itself  is  a  tawdry,  gimcrack -looking 
edifice,  all  looking-glass,  vermilion  and 
green  paint  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 
In  the  principal  apartment,  the  banquet 
hall,  the  walls  are  covered  with  large 
paintings  representing  the  acts  of  the 
various  Persian  kings.  In  one  scene 
Shah  Abbas  is  portrayed  in  the  midst  of 
a  band  of  drunken  companions  and 
dancing  girls.  Many  of  the  paintings 
have  been  sadly  spoiled  by  the  intro- 
duction of  would-be  European  figures. 
In  one  of  the  side  chambers  are  pictures 
representing  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

But  the  character  of  my  narrative 
will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  at  length 
on  this  and  the  other  great  ruins  of  Is- 
pahan, which  indeed  have  already  been 
many  times  described  by  abler  pens 
than  mine.  We  will  retrace  our  steps 
to  the  Armenian  suburb  of  Djulfa, 
where  I  was  comfortably  lodged  during 
my  stay  of  two  days  in  the  house  of  the 
telegraph  officer  of  the  station.  The 
Zandarood  River  is  crossed  here  by  five 
bridges  ;  one  built  in  the  time  of  Shah 
Abbas,  is  of  solid  stone  work,  and  built 
in  33  arches,  over  which  are  39  smaller 
arches  above  the  roadway  on  either 
side,  inclosing  a  covered-in  pathway  for 
foot  passengers.  The  roadway  in  the 
center,  thirty  feet  wide,  is  well  paved 
.with  stone.  Every  thirty  yards  or  so 
are  stalls  for  the  sale  of  Kabobs,  fruit 
and  sweetmeats.  Apricots,  peaches, 
nectarines,  cherries,  mulberries  and  par- 
ticularly fine  melons  are  abundant  in 


their  season.  There  is  a  saying  in 
Persia,  **  Shiraz  for  wine,  Yezd  for 
women,  but  Ispahan  for  melons." 

Djulfa  is  called  after  the  Armenian 
town  of  that  name  in  Georgia,  the  en- 
tire population  of  which,  for  commer- 
cial reasons,  was  removed  to  this  place 
by  Shah  Abbas  a.  d.  1603.  They  had  no 
reason,  however,  to  regret  this,  for  they 
always  enjoyed  the  special  protection  of 
the  Soofir  kings  and  became  exceeding- 
ly wealthy.  But  their  day  has  likewise 
gone  by  ;  instead  of  thousands  there  are 
now  only  a  few  hundreds  of  them. 
With  their  numbers,  their  wealth  has 
decreased  and  they  are  now  not  only 
poor,  but  oppressed.  I  paid  a  visit  to 
their  archbishop,  who  was  interested  to 
know  that  I  intended  passing  through 
his  native  country  on  my  way  to  Con- 
stantinople. (Mr.  Lenz  little  thought 
then  that  this  very  country  would  be 
the  scene  of  his  atrocious  murder. — Ed.) 
Although  the  Sheite  mussulmen  are 
noted  for  their  religious  tolerancy,  yet 
these  people  are  not  permitted  to  dis- 
play any  external  sign  of  their  creed ; 
the  cross  must  not  appear  on  their 
churches,  and,  as  bells  are  prohibited, 
the  sacristan  announces  the  hour  of  serv- 
ice by  beating  a  board  with  a  species 
of  drumstick.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Sheite  mus- 
sulmen have  no  religious  scruples 
against  the  painting  of  animals  which 
the  Sunnites  have.  This  difference  is 
well  exemplified  in  their  national  em- 
blems, the  "  Star  and  Crescent,"  and  the 
"  Lion  and  Sun." 

The  number  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  in  classic  fiction  was  restricted  to 
seven,  and  next  to  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  the  shaking  Minarets  of  Ispahan 
were  the  most  marvelous  of  them  all. 
Mindful  of  this  I  rode  out  to  see  them 
the  morning  after  my  arrival,  through 
four  miles  of  ruins,  and  through  the 
gauntlet  of  a  hooting  and  yelling  rab- 
ble. They  offered  no  violence  until  I 
attempted  to  outdistance  them  when  a 
stray  stone  struck  my  helmet  with  force 
enough  to  dent  it.  Thinking  that  this 
might  be  the  precursor  of  a  more  copi- 
ous shower  I  leaped  from  my  wheel  at 
once,  and  pulling  my  revolver  leveled  it 
at  the  vanguard  of  the  trailing  crowd. 
The  effect  of  this  bluff  was  ludicrous. 
Those  in  front  turned  tail  in  fright,  and 
of  course  jammed  right  into  their  unsus- 
pecting  followers,   whose    momentum 
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carried  them  all  into  a  conglomerate  heap 
of  dust-begrimed  humanity.  I  could 
scare 2ly  ride  away  for  laughter.  I  was 
afterward  told  that  the  people  of  Ispahan 
are  more  anti-foreign  than  those  of  any 
other  Persian  city,  and  this  experience, 
I  am  afraid,  was  not  calculated  to  allay 
their  prejudice. 

When  I  first  came  in  sight  of  the 
minarets  I  confess  that  my  expectations 
were  wofully  disappointed.  Instead  of 
graceful,  airy  forms  of  bright  colored 
tiles  and  gilding  I  had  anticipated,  I 
saw  two  constructions  exactly  like  the 
brick  chimneys  of  an  American  foundry, 
rising  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above 
the  roof  of  a  dilapidated  mosque.  I  felt 
inclined  to  turn  tail  and  ride  home  again. 
Their  custodian,  however,  prevailed 
on  me  to  ascend  one  of  the  narrow  stairs 
which  leadtotheirsummits.  He  mounted 
one  and  I  the  other,  and  as  soon  as  we 
were  aloft,  he  signaled  "  attention  "  and 
commenced  swaying  his  body  slowly 
backward  and  forward.  Both  the  min- 
arets we  were  on  and  the  one  twelve  or 
fourteen  5-ards  off  followed  his  motions 
and  began  to  bend  and  sway  like  pliant 
willow-wands  ;  in  a  few  moments  their 
oscillation  became  so  great,  and  we  got 
so  far  out  of  the  perpendicular,  that  I 
began  to  repent  my  curiosity  and  was 
glad  to  descend  to  terra  firma.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  a  single 
tower  can  be  so  constructed  that  a  man 
at  its  top  can  make  it  oscillate ;  the 
mystery  is,  how  he  can  make  a  second 
tower,  at  a  distance,  participate  in  that 
oscillation. 

I  could  have  spent  several  days  at 
Ispahan  with  pleasure  and  profit ;  but  I 
was  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the 
coolness  of  the  early  spring  to  cross  the 
long  desert  stretch  that  now  lay  be- 
tween me  and  the  Persian  capital.  I 
was  therefore  obliged  to  decline  the 
kind  invitation  of  my  host  to  stay  longer 
and  the  morning  of  the  third  day  found 
me  again  on  the  road. 

Just  outside  the  city  gate  I  met  a 
large  funeral  on  its  way  to  the  tempor- 
ary burying  ground.  All  Persian  corpses 
are  exhumed,  when  wholly  or  partially 
decayed,  and  transported  to  one  of  the 
Holy  cities.  Meshed,  Koom  or  Kerbela, 
to  be  buried  in  sacred  soil.  To  aid  the 
process  of  decomposition  all  graves  are 
left  partially  open,  except  those  of  the 
women.  Even  in  death  a  Persian  wom- 
an is  not  for  public  gaze. 


I  am.  told  that  a  man  in  Persia  is  not 
allowed  even  to  die  in  peace.  It  is  a 
ceremony  like  marriage  or  burial,  and  as 
soon  as  the  doctors  have  pronounced  the 
case  hopeless,  the  friends  and  relations 
of  the  sick  crowd  into  the  chamber  and 
make  themselves  thoroughly  at  home, 
drinking  tea  and  sherbet  and  watching 
through  the  smoke  of  many  hubble- 
bubbles  the  dying  agonies  of  their 
friend.  Death  having  taken  place,  the 
professional  inourners  arrive,  and  night 
and  day  is  made  hideous  with  their 
cries,  while  the  "  washers  of  the  dead  " 
proceed  with  their  work.  In  Northern 
Persia  the  dead  are  buried  in  a  shroud 
of  dark  blue  cloth,  which  is,  oddly 
enough,  called  in  the  Persian  language 
a  kaffin. 

A  couple  of  miles  out  of  the  city  I 
overtook  a  donkey  ridden  by  two  peas- 
ants, heavy  men,  who  challenged  me  to 
a  trial  of  speed.  The  Persian  donkey  is 
the  best  in  the  East,  and  is  not  only 
speedy  but  as  strong  as  a  horse.  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  speed  and  endurance  of 
my  present  competitor.  We  kept  side 
by  side  for  almost  a  mile  and  then  the 
race  ended  rather  abruptly.  To  avoid 
a  large  stone  in  the  road  I  turned  sud- 
denly to  one  side,  in  the  direction  of  the 
donkey.  This  unexpected  prank  of  my 
steel  horse  he  didn't  seem  to  fancy,  for 
out  he  shot,  almost  instantly,  with  one 
of  his  characteristic  side  lurches,  pre- 
cipitating his  two  unsuspecting  riders 
to  the  ground.  They  slowly  picked 
themselves  up,  rubbed  the  dust  from 
their  eyes  and  walked  over  to  where  his 
asinine  majesty  stood,  with  extended 
ears,  looking  the  picture  of  unconcerned 
innocence.  "Oh,  you  grandfather  of 
asses,"  they  shouted  in  unison ;  but 
neither  this  nor  a  slap  alongside  the 
head  seemed  to  disturb  his  exasperating 
serenity. 

Beyond  Gez  my  road  lay  over  an  undu- 
lating brown  plain  covered  with  what 
is  called  camel  thorn,  a  tough,  prickly 
shrub  which  only  camels  can  eat.  Dur- 
ing the  day  I  surprised  several  herds  of 
antelope  grazing  in  the  troughs  of  the 
undulating  plain.  With  the  noiseless 
wheel  I  could  creep  upon  them  unheard, 
and  even  when  I  suddenly  appeared 
over  the  crest  of  some  intervening  knoll, 
they  would  stand  stupefied  at  so  strange 
an  apparition  as  a  bicycle.  It  struck  me 
at  once  that  my  mode  of  locomotion  was 
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not  at  all  a  bad  one  for  a  hunting'  expe- 
dition, at  least,  until  the  wild  animals 
became  acquainted  with  this  growing- 
factor  of  modern  civilization.  I  should 
say  there  was  plenty  of  sport  to  be  had 
in  Persia.  Indeed,  I  was  told  that  the 
country,  in  certain  localities,  swarms 
with  wild  animals — tiger,  bear  and  leo- 
pard— in  the  forests  by  the  Caspian  Sea  ; 
wild  asses,  jackals  and  wolves  in  the 
desert  region  ;  deer  and  wild  goats  in 
the  mountainous  districts ;  and,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  lions  in  the  southern 
provinces.  There  is  no  permission 
needed.  A  European  may  shoot  over 
any  part  of  the  country  he  pleases,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Shah's  private  re- 
serves around  Teheran. 

During  the  day's  journey  I  saw  what 
I  had  never  seen  before — a  dead  donkey. 
The  vultures  had  already  found  out  their 
prey  and  were  sitting  in  solemn  con- 
clave around  it  so  gorged  with  their 
feast  that  I  had  shots  at  them  with  my 
revolver. 

On  the  second  day  out  from  Ispahan 
I  reacned  the  summit  of  Khurood  Pass 
(8,000  feet),wherethe  temperature  at  this 
early  season  of  the  year  was  almost  win- 
ter. I  was  glad,  indeed,  to  make  the 
descent  by  a  rather  rugged,  steep  path 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain 
of  Kashan.  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
about  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Kas- 
han, I  reached  the  villa  and  gardens 
of  Fern,  well  known  throughout  Persia, 
not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  also  for 
having  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  sad- 
dest tragedies  in  its  recent  history. 
Here  I  spent  the  night  with  an  English- 
speaking  Persian  en  route  to  Ispahan, 
at  the  house  of  a  native  friend.  From 
him  I  obtained  the  outlines  of  the  story 
for  which  the  scene  is  famous. 

Mirza  Taghi,  the  son  of  a  court  cook 
had  raised  himself  by  his  talents  from  a 
menial  post  in  the  household  of  Mahom- 
ed Shah  to  that  of  a  Persian  Consul  at 
Erzerum  and  had  there  gained  much 
influence  with  the  richest  merchants  of 
his  own  country.  On  the  death  of  that 
sovereign,  in  1848,  he  hastened  to 
Tabreez,  where  the  heir-apparent  was 
living  almost  in  a  state  of  penury,  and 
rendered  such  service  in  procuring 
money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops  and 
other  pressing  wants,  that,  previous  to 
his  entry  into  the  capital,  the  new  Shah 
made  him  his  Grand  Vizier,  and  he  re- 
ceived as  an  additional  reward  the  hand 


of  the  king's  sister,  a  very  pretty  girl  of 
fourteen,  who,  though  at  first  averse  to 
this  forced  marriage,  afterwards  became 
much  attached  to  her  husband.  Being 
at  the  zenith  of  his  power  he  now  began 
to  devote  all  his  attention  to  the  re- 
generation of  his  country,  which  he 
foresaw  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
a  complete  reform  of  the  administration. 
His  measures  soon  aroused  the  hatred 
of  the  numerous  and  powerful  class  of 
courtiers,  khans  and  governors  who  lived 
on  the  proceeds  of  the  customary  ex- 
tortions inflicted  upon  the  agricultural 
population.  They  at  once  determined 
on  his  ruin  ;  the  queen-mother  was 
gained  over  to  their  views  ;  the  King's 
mind  was  poisoned  with  calumnies.  In 
185 1,  the  Emir  was  banished  to  Fern. 
His  young  wife  accompanied  him  in  his 
exile,  with  a  presentiment  that  her 
presence  alone  could  shield  him  from 
further  injury  at  the  hands  of  his  now 
triumphant  enemies.  Not  content  with 
his  ruin,  they  soon  afterwards  demanded 
his  death,  and  induced  the  king,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  to  sign  the  war- 
rant. The  man  intrusted  with  its  exe- 
cution was  a  former  friend  of  the  Emir. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  villa  he  gave  him- 
self out  as  the  bearer  of  good  news  from 
court,  and  thus  calmed  the  wife's  fears, 
and  induced  her,  though  reluctantly,  to 
leave  him  alone  with  his  late  benefactor. 
She  never  saw  her  husband  again.  He 
was  taken  to  the  bath,  his  veins  were 
opened  and  there  he  expired. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  tragic  story 
my  new  acquaintance  suggested  sending 
for  wine  to  drink  to  the  success  of  the 
remainder  of  my  journey.  I  was  only 
too  glad  of  course  to  repay  him  for  the 
entertainment  he  had  afforded  me,  but 
expressed  some  doubt  if  wine  could  be 
had  in  a  country  where  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran  are  so  strictly  opposed  to  its 
use.  He  smiled  at  this  indirect  reflec- 
tion on  himself  and  said  he  thought  he 
kiiew  where  to  get  it.  In  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  he  returned  with  a  couple 
of  bottles  of  so-called  Shiraz  wine  con- 
cealed under  his  coat.  I  little  more 
than  tasted  it,  for  it  was  mawkish  stuff, 
as  sweet  as  syrup  and  quite  flavorless. 
He,  however,  drained  what  was  left. 
Although  wine  is  forbidden  by  the  Ma- 
homedan  faith,  it  is  largely  indulged 
in  in  secret  by  the  Persians  of  the  upper 
class,  but  I  never  met  a  follower  of  the 
Prophet  so  open  about  it  as  this  one 
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By  Dr.  JJ. 

;HE  icy  wind  of  death 
blows  upon  him,  Sa- 
hib. Oh,  Prophet !  on 
whom  be  blessings 
and  peace,  his  spirit 
is  even  now  upon  his 
lips." 

No  icy  wind  blew. 
*"'■''"     "^  The  fitful  land  breeze 

of  an  Indian  night  swayed  the  tent 
flaps  and  mourned  in  the  forest,  but 
the  death  sweat  had  gathered  on  Sikun- 
der  Singh's  brow,  tremors  shook  his 
limbs,  and  his  eyes  were  darkening.    No 


man  could  have  such  wounds  and 
live. 

Last  evening  he  stood  before  us,  look- 
ing like  a  lean,  black  wolf,  and  said  that 
the  tiger  was  found,  that  he  had  tracked 
him  to  his  lair.  This  man's  w^ords  were 
always  true.  Therefore,  we  counted 
meeting  with  this  beast  as  a  certainty. 
Sikunder  Singh  was  a  monomaniac 
about  tigers,  but  others  beside  native 
shikaris  are  infected  with  the  spirit  of 
this  grim  sport,  and  drink  in  the  excite- 
ment of  its  tremendous  scenes. 

That  night  we  consulted.     Our  ma- 
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houts  said  their  elephants  were  very  fit; 
and  each  swore  that  his  own  charge 
among  those  giants  whose  dark  forms 
loomed  in  the  flare  of  an  uncertain  fire- 
light was  staunch  and  true,  and  would 
stand  though  a  tiger  tore  his  vitals. 
They  perjured  themselves  fluently,  not 
desirous  of  misleading  us,  not  expecting 
to  be  believed,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
course — because  they  were  Hindus. 

There  was  no  need  of  hurry.  Where 
a  cattle-lifter  establishes  himself,  there 
he  stays  as  long  as  supplies  last.  A  true 
Lodia  bagh  takes  toll  from  these  natives 
like  some  powerful  Dacoit  chief,  and 
seldom  makes  it  a  practice  to  kill  his 
tributaries  so  long  as  no  man  interferes 
with  him,  or  intrudes  upon  his  presence. 
Then,  of  course,  it  is  different. 

When  the  village  herd  comes  home 
at  evening,  and  it  is  found  that  an  ox 
belonging  to  Gampa  the  Shaivite  has 
gone,  that  individual  curses  his  destiny; 
but  his  neighbor  Selim,  who  is  a  Sind, 
thinks  this  is  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  befall  an  infidel. 

If  his  own  steer  goes  to  fill  the  ti- 
ger's maw  he  says  it  is  the  will  of  God  ! 
Neither  do  anything  for  themselves  or 
each  other.  They  cannot  combine. 
Race,  religion,  caste,  sever  them  utterly, 
and  they  have  nothing  in  common. 
Those  who  live  in  the  next  village,  set 
by  itself  amidst  jungle  traversed  only 
w^ith  foot-paths,  look  after  their  own 
■concerns  and  care  no  more  about  what 
•comes  upon  an  adjoining  community 
than  if  it  were  situated  in  another 
sphere. 

Under  this  state  of  things  a  tiger 
prospers  until  drought  comes,  and 
•cattle  go  off  to  distant  pastures.  Then 
he  either  emigrates  or  eats  human 
beings,  for  it  may  be  said  that  a  cattle- 
lifter  never  reverts  to  the  state  of  a 
hunting  animal.  A  reign  of  terror  is 
•established,  and  when  things  have  got  to 
that  pass  at  winch  they  cannot  be  worse, 
some  stranger  comes  and  kills  him. 

Where  was  our  tiger  about  ten  o'clock 
next  morning  ?  Laid  up  in  a  nala 
where  karinda  grew  thick,  and  only 
stray  sunbeams  found  their  way.  There 
the  great  fierce  creature  lay  in  his  light 
.sleep,  moving  a  limb  now  and  then, 
from  time  to  time  sighing  deeply,  half- 
opening  those  brilliant  eyes  and  baring 
the  teeth  with  that  pleasant  grin  of  his. 
It  is  safe  to  say  he  was  doing  this,  see- 
ing that  it  is  what  all  this  species  do 


when  the  sun  is  high  and  nothing  inter- 
feres with  them. 

About  the  hour  spoken  of,  however, 
dark  figures  glided  along  adjacent 
ridges  and  climbed  trees.  Immediately 
afterward  our  elephants  moved  in  line 
up  the  ravine,  blocking  it  completely. 
We  hoped  he  would  fight,  but  could  not 
tell.  Nobody  can  ever  tell  what  a  tiger 
will  do  until  the  beast  is  encountered. 
There  are  books  in  which  his  conduct 
upon  all  occasions  is  set  forth  authori- 
tatively ;  but  it  will  be  found  upon  com- 
paring the  statements  said  to  be  based  on 
observation  that  they  do  not  agree  ;  and 
many  of  their  authors  never  saw  a  loose 
tiger  or  they  would  not  have  written  the 
nonsense  they  have  put  in  print. 

In  this  instance  "  Stripes  "  bolted,  and 
knew  perfectly  well  where  to  go,  only 
instead  of  going  as  he  usually  does, 
cautiously  and  quietly,  stealing  from 
place  to  place  with  a  skill  that,  aided  by 
his  protective  coloring,  makes  this  large 
animal  almost  invisible  even  in  the 
open,  he  set  off  up  the  gully,  galloping 
like  a  horse  with  muffled  hoofs. 

To  anyone  who  knows  what  an  astute 
being  a  tiger  is,  the  reason  for  this 
sudden  departure  seems  plain.  Nothing 
had  thus  far  happened  to  enrage  him, 
so  that  his  judgment  v/as  unimpaired 
by  passion.  Quietly  as  we  had  come  he 
knew  how  strong  our  force  was,  how 
weak  his  own  line  of  defence.  More 
than  this,  being  an  excellent  topogra- 
pher he  was  acquainted  with  a  whole 
system  of  gulches  and  glens  near  by 
that  offered  a  much  safer  retreat  than 
the  one  in  which,  not  expecting  inva- 
sion, he  had  for  the  time  being  en- 
sconced himself.  It  is  true  that  in 
order  to  exchange  positions  a  plain 
must  be  crossed,  but  it  was  heavily 
overgrown  with  grass  through  which 
his  way  could  be  made  unseen.  The 
distance  was  not  great,  and  he  felt  per- 
fectly fresh.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to 
go  was  good  tactics. 

Our  lookouts  marked  his  course  and 
we  knew  the  line  he  would  take,  in  case 
he  stirred  at  all,  beforehand.  Tigers 
move  easily  where  elephants  can 
scarcely  follow,  though  their  powers  of 
getting  over  iDroken  ground  are  far 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 
That  in  front  was,  however,  im^practi- 
cable,  and  in  order  to  get  out  upon  the 
plain  it  was  necessary  to  go  back. 

It  was  intensely  hot  there.     Dust  and 
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the  particles  of  brittle  grass  rose  in  a 
stifling  cloud  as  we  stood  in  our 
howdahs  while  the  immense  beasts  we 
were  mounted  upon  slowly  rolled  along. 
An  Indian  sun  is  deadly,  and  despite 
pith  helmets  wound  with  linen  strips 
the  scene  turned  dark  before  the  eyes 
of  some,  and  an  overpowering  sense  of 
confusion  and  faintness  momentarily 
cooled  their  ardor  in  this  chase. 

Fortunately  shade  was  gained  before 
long,  and  a  troop  of  monkeys  indicated 
the  way  our  game  had  taken.  These 
often  aid  a  tiger  hunter,  and  the  royal 
robber,  no  doubt,  entertains  sentiments 
towards  them  on  such  occasions  which 
are  worthy  of  himself.  They  do  not  fall 
into  ecstasies  as  at  the  sight  of  a  leopard, 
because  intelligence  teaches  them  that, 
in  this  case,  trees  are  safe  situations  ; 
still  they  detest  tigers,  and  as  soon  as  a 
m.onkey  sees  one  he  begins  to  "swear." 
This  expression  is  sanctioned  by  com- 
mon use  in  India,  and  it  perfectly  ex- 
presses the  apparent  tenor  of  their 
vociferations.  Each  little  creature 
capers  with  excitement  and  vents  all  the 
execrations  of  which  it  is  capable.  The 
band  accompany  his  steps  with  revil- 
ings,  and  when  he  looks  up  it  seems  as 
if  they  would  go  out  of  their  senses. 

Our  tiger  got  rid  of  his  escort  by 
crossing  a  treeless  ridge,  and  in  so  doing 
he  also  scattered  us.  Gordon  kept  on 
to  the  chur  where  these  lower  nalas  met. 
The  Major  went  after  him  with  a  track- 
er at  his  elephant's  head  ;  the  other  two 
separated  right  and  left  into  flanking 
ravines. 

There  is  great  uncertainty  about  a 
tiger's  movements  as  soon  as  he  is 
pressed.  His  temper  is  very  short,  and 
that  constantly  interferes  with  him,  but 
in  the  main  he  thinks  very  much  to  the 
purpose,  and  is  as  far  from  going  about 
under  the  unreasoning  guidance  of  in- 
stinct as  any  being  beneath  the  canopy 
of  heaven.  As  Captain  Bunsby  re- 
marked, "  the  point  of  these  observations 
lies  in  the  application  of  them."  That 
is  to  say,  be  ready  on  the  instant ;  ex- 
pect him  from  front,  flank  or  rear ;  look 
for  no  warning,  unless  given  by  your 
elephant,  till  his  roar  is  in  the  air,  and 
blood  streams  under  fang  and  claw. 
Avoid  hollows  where  undergrowth  is 
thick,  and  keep  clear  of  banks,  other- 
wise you  may  suddenly  find  the  beast 
raging  at  your  side.  Above  all,  do  not 
force  an  unwilling  and  nervous  elephant 


into  tree- jungle  unless  you  want  to  be 
killed.  Feel  the  way  at  every  step. 
Sometimes,  most  frequently  perhaps, 
the  animal  who  carries  you  will  aid  a 
hunter's  efforts,  but  often  not  at  all. 
Act  as  if  you  were  blind,  and  look  as  if 
your  life,  which  may  well  be  the  case,, 
depended  upon  keenness  of  vision.  A 
tiger  can  hide  anywhere.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  one  easily  makes  him- 
self invisible  in  heavy  cover,  but  he  is 
able  to  do  the  same  in  open  places 
where  that  appears  to  be  impossible  \ 
and  when  he  does  charge  in  earnest, 
rest  assured  that  nothing  else  in  human 
experience  is  in  the  least  like  his  as- 
sault. 

Sikunder  Singh  was  with  Gordon. 
They  were  a  little  beyond  the  point  at 
which  the  lower  gulches  came  to  an 
end,  and  while  waiting  there  in  silence, 
a  scout  suddenly  signaled  the  tiger's 
presence  and  he  showed  momentarily 
at  the  jungle's  edge,  getting  a  shot  in- 
tended to  strike  him  full  in  the  chest, 
but  which  ranged  high  and  entered  at 
one  side.  It  only  made  him  more  dan- 
gerous ;  still  our  shikari  rejoiced,  being 
convinced  from  the  way  in  which  the 
brute  rolled  over  and  staggered  in  re- 
treat that  the  ball  had  raked  its  body 
and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound. 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  For  a  while 
partial  paralysis  followed  the  shock,  but 
it  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  as  his  trail 
showed,  the  tiger  recovered  and  went 
into  the  mouth  of  anala  where  he  heard 
the  Major's  elephant  coming  up,  and  at 
once  turned  back  and  climbed  down  the 
bank  of  a  dark,  deep  nulla  that  lay  near 
on  the  left. 

Gordon  had  the  best  shikar  animal, 
old  Hyder,  and  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  enter  there.  The  glen  was  very 
narrow,  and  the  rest  of  us  would  join 
him  farther  up,  where  the  ravine  wid- 
ened, beyond  its  sides  were  less  precipi- 
tous. 

Hyder  objected  strongl}^  to  this 
arrangement.  He  craned  his  head  over 
the  edge  as  far  as  he  could  get  it,  and 
then  lifted  up  his  voice  in  remonstrance 
against  going  into  any  such  place.  But 
the  mahout  entreated,  commanded,, 
cursed,  and  prodded  with  his  ankoos, 
until  he  sank  down  behind  and,  stretch- 
ing out  his  fore  legs,  descended  to  the 
bottom  after  the  manner  of  a  land-slide. 

Then  the  beat  recommenced,  Gordon 
moving  slowly  and  in  zigzags  from  side 
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to  side,  so  that  he  seemed  certain  to 
come  upon  the  tiger  if  it  had  remained 
there.  No  signs  of  his  presence  dis- 
closed themselves,  nor  did  the  trackers 
find  any  trail.  When  we  re-vmited  Sik- 
iinder  Singh  was  delivering  an  allocu- 
tion. The  tiger  was  dead,  he  asserted. 
That  defiled  wretch  had  been  done  for 
at  the  first  shot,  and  now  lay  in  a  hole 
somewhere. 

Here  an  awful  roar  interrupted  his 
discourse,  flying  figures  burst  out  of  the 
bushes,  and  every  tusker  trumpeted. 
Our  quarry  had  broken  back  again,  and 
everyone  was  disgusted,  Sikunder  Singh 
the  infallible  most  of  all.  He  swore  by 
Hanuman  and  Siva  and  the  Avatars  of 
A/^ishnu  that  this  thing  had  come  to  pass 
solely  through  the  utter  depravity  of 
our  trackers. 

"  Let  me  descend,  Sahib,"  he  said,  get- 
ting up  and  preparing  to  go  down  the 
elephant's  hind  leg  ;  "  let  your  servant 
descend.  Dirt  have  I  eaten  at  the  hands 
of  these  infidels  who  never  had  a  decent 
female  relation.  Truly  I  will  find  this 
son  of  the  devil  myself  and  deliver  hiiu 
into  your  hands." 

So  the  man  got  down  and,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  our  warnings,  shouldered 
his  remarkable  gun  and  tramped  o£E, 
while  the  rest  followed  in  rear. 

It  was  not  intended  that  he  or  any  of 
the  footmen  should  go  further  than  was 
necessary  to  get  some  idea  of  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  our  game,  and  as  soon  as 
this  was  done  and  it  appeared  to  these 
skilled  interpreters  of  signs  that  the 
brute  had  simply  gone  back  in  the  nala 
and  might  be  anywhere  before  them, 
they  climbed  trees  as  the  jungle  began 
to  grow  dense,  or  drew  close  to  our  rifles. 

Of  all  things  a  hunter  can  possibly  do, 
following  up  wounded  tigers  on  foot  is 
the  most  reckless  and  unserviceable.    If 
there  is  any  cover  at  all,  his  life  is  utterly 
.at  the  beast's  mercy  ;  and  in  the  long  roll 
■  of  fatal  accidents  which  have  occurred, 
most   took   place   under    such    circum- 
stances.    During  the  bustle  of  bringing 
•  our  elephants  into  position  for  beating 
the  thicket  in   front,  the  shikari's   ab- 
.sence  was  not  noticed,  and  before  this 
could  be  reached,  the  elephant  on  our 
left  flank  stood  fast  and  cocked  his  ears, 
at   the   same   time    slowly   waving   his 
trunk  to  get  the  exact  direction  of  that 
taint  in  the  air  his  delicate  organs  had 
already  recognized.     Even  as  it  became 
: rigid  and  pointed  "dead,"  there  was  a 


long  fierce  snarl  within  the  brush,  a  rustle 
of  some  heavy  body,  and  instantly  one 
long,  quivering  shriek  of  mortal  agony 
pierced  the  air.  A  moment  before  this 
the  glen  might  have  been  the  abode  of 
primeval  silence.  Now  it  had  been 
turned  into  a  pandemonium. 

An  immediate  recognition  of  what 
had  happened  came  upon  us  all.  The 
drivers  goaded  their  screaming  ele- 
phants forward  with  frantic  cries,  their 
riders  raged  at  the  mahouts,  our  natives 
went  wild  in  their  trees.  We  burst  into 
the  jungle  and  in  a  little  open  space  saw 
the  convulsed  body  of  Sikunder  Singh 
in  the  tiger's  mouth,  his  thin  arms  toss- 
ing as  the  beast  drew  back.  His  victim 
protected  him.  No  one  front  could  shoot, 
only  Gordon  on  our  right  fired  at  the 
beast's  flank,  and  its  flame  had  scarcely 
left  his  rifle's  muzzle  before  the  murder- 
ous brute  dropped  its  prey  and  launched 
itself  on  the  nearest  elephant,  tearing  it 
down  by  the  head. 

Then  as  the  infuriate  animal  wor- 
ried and  tore  his  struggling  adversary, 
and  those  in  the  howdah  held  on  for 
their  lives,  Gordon  came  up  on  Hyder 
and  poured  in  both  barrels.  One  ball 
broke  the  tiger's  neck  and  he  collapsed 
instantly. 

No  wonder  the  elephant  was  brought 
upon  its  knees.  Think  of  nearly  six 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  bone  and 
muscle  like  this,  possessed  by  a  devil, 
and  tearing  at  living  flesh.  It  was  good 
fortune  and  good  management  that  the 
girths  did  not  burst,  for  then  there 
would  have  been  worse  to  do  that  day 
than  had  already  befallen. 

Our  unhappy  huntsman  was  bitten 
through  the  body  and  his  spine  crushed. 
He  never  spoke  consciously  or  coher- 
ently again.  As  with  so  many  of  those 
mortally  wounded  by  wild  beasts,  a  low 
muttering  delirium  set  in,  and  it  was 
beyond  all  expectation  that  he  lived 
through  the  transit  back  to  camp. 

Poor  man,  in  the  spirit  of  that  blind 
and  inveterate  fatalism  which  besets  his 
race,  he  threw  his  life  away  doing  what 
he  would  have  been  the  first  to  denounce 
as  an  act  of  madness  in  another.  In  a 
moment  of  irritation  at  the  ill-success 
which  no  one  thought  of  charging 
against  him,  he  followed  a  wounded 
tiger  into  cover  where  it  could  see  and 
he  could  not,  where  he  was  seized  with- 
out the  possibility  of  escape,  a.nd  killed 
as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  an  infant. 
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a  balmy  spring 
morning  I 
was  sitting  at 
my  desk  and 
giving  a 
rather  crude 
imitation  of  a 
young  man  at 
work.  C  e  r  - 
tain  things 
which  de- 
manded both  thought  and  toil  were 
spread  within  two  feet  of  my  nose,  but 
I  sniffed  not  eagerly  at  such  doubtful 
attractions.  Through  the  open  window 
streamed  a  flood  of  golden  sunshine  and 
a  lazy,  scented  breeze  whispered  among 
the  loose-piled  papers,  telling  of  its 
passing  o'er  leagues  of  glad,  green  world. 
That  breeze  was  a  subtle  tempter  and 
it  knew  that  I  could  translate  its  insidi- 
ous murmurings.  For  a  time  I  firmly 
resisted  and  it  craftily  died  away.  Care- 
less in  my  confidence  I  buckled  to  the 
dustiest  manuscript  of  the  lot,  and  had 
actually  read  three  pages  of  the  stuff, 
when  lo!  the  breeze  puffed  boldly. 

It  knew  my  weakness.  It  brought 
me  mingled  incenses  from  newborn 
blooms  hard  by;  it  filled  the  dingy 
prison  with  a  wondrous  air  laden  with 
rich  life  of  growing  things,  and  last,  to 
make  its  potion  sure,  it  bore  me  frag- 
ments of  a  robin's  song. 

The  dusty  manuscript  was  not  read 
that  morning.  Instead  the  old  chair 
was  tilted  backward  while  I  lounged  in 
comfort  and  listened  to  the  robin's  lay. 
How  he  did  sing  !  Had  fate  inspired 
that  bird  to  work  my  undoing,  he  could 
not  have  performed  better.  I  sniffed 
the  breeze  and  caught  its  rich  woodsy 
smell ;  I  heard  the  robin's  low  trilling 
and  drank  in  the  melody  'till  the  sweet 
notes  seemed  to  be  the  trickling  of  tiny 
streams  amid  obstructing  pebbles. 

Only  a  bobolink,  a  robin,  or  a  trout- 
stream  could  voice  such  notes,  and  my 
thoughts  wandered  far  away  to  where 
a  favorite  water  sang  to  its  guardian 
rocks  from  frost  to  frost.  In  fancy  I 
could  see  that  best  of  all  pools  into 
which  a  cascade  of  foamy  music  leaped 
from  a  dusk  ravine,  cleft  ages  ago  in 
the  living  rock.  I  could  see  arrows  of 
sunlight  piercing  the  fluttering  leaves 


above  and  gilding  the  quick  ripples  of 
the  pool.  I  could  see  a  newborn  insect 
testing  its  pride  of  wing  dangerously 
close  to  the  treacherous  water,  and,  if 
eye  and  ear  deceived  not,  I  could  see  a 
lithe,  curved  shape  leap  a  foot  in  the  air 
and  fall  back  with  a  sharp  plash  and  a 
tinkle  of  scattering  drops. 

This  completed  vision  was  too  much 
for  ordinary  self-possession,  and  I 
spoke  unto  myself  in  this  wise  : 
"  Would  that  some  kind  fate  might  lead 
me  to  that  stream.  I'd  stand  the  flies 
for  the  sake  of  the  trout — How  they 
would  rise  to-day  !  " 

Now,  it  may  sometimes  be  a  risky 
thing  to  put  too  ranch  earnestness  into 
anything  approaching  the  nature  of  a 
prayer.  The  worded  thought  of  mine 
was  a  prayer.  Nay  !  'twas  more;  'twas 
that  earnest  prayer — of  the  man  who 
wants  to  "go  fishin'." 

Never  was  attempt  at  prayer-making 
fruited  with  swifter  results.  Hardly 
had  the  last  word  escaped  my  lips  ere 
the  answer  came.  A  heavy  step  re- 
sounded in  the  hall  and  a  hand,  or  foot, 
smote  the  unlatched  door  and  sent  it 
crashing  back  against  the  wall.  The 
door  remained  as  wide  open  as  it  might, 
and  it  had  need  to  do  so.  A  great  son 
of  Anak  proposed  to  enter,  but  he 
halted  for  an  instant  to  peer  within. 

Inches  over  six  feet  high,  broad  as 
the  freedom  of  the  plains,  deep-chested 
as  a  sailor's  "kit,"  yet  pleasant  as  a 
maiden's,  laugh,  he  seemed  to  fill  the 
goodly  door-frame  with  honest  Anglo- 
Saxon  bone  and  thew.  So  had  he  oft- 
en stood  when  battle  raged  and  balls 
flew  hot.  Not  in  the  sulphurous  field  of 
deadly  war,  but  'twixt  the  flag-crowned 
staffs,  and  time  and  time  again  his 
giant  bulk  had  stopped  a  hissing  ball 
his  netted  "  crosse  "  had  failed  to  stay. 
From  out  his  bull  throat  came  one 
word—"  Well  ? " 

"  Hello,  Mac,"  I  answered,  as  he 
stepped  inside.  He  reversed  a  chair 
and  sat  astride  it  with  his  big  arms 
folded  across  the  back.  For  some  little 
time  he  spoke  not  a  word,  but  his  eyes 
twinkled  and  comical  lines  formed 
about  them  I  knew  that  he  had  some- 
thing worth  hearing,  so  I  bided  his 
pleasure.     At  last  he  remarked  : 
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"  Say,  'dye  want  to  go  fishin'  ?  I've 
another  letter  from  the  '  Individual,' 
and  he  says  there's  any  amount  of  trout 
in  Gravel  Creek,  an'  they're  biting  like 
fury,  too." 

Now,  the  person  known  as  the  Indi- 
vidual had  ever  some  thrilling  yarn  to 
spin  about  the  trout-fishing  near  his  lum- 
ber camp.  He  had  written  us  several 
screeds  since  the  season  opened,  in  all 
of  which  he  had  sung  the  same  old 
song— "Trout — trout — lashins  of  trout." 
According  to  his  stories,  fish  of  danger- 
ous size  inhabited  Gravel  Creek,  and 
anyone  could  pull  them  out  provided 
that  he  was  muscular. 

From  the  general  exuberance  of  his 
statements  I  had  developed  a  sneaking 
idea  that  either  the  Individual  knew 
naught  of  trout-fishing,  or  his  tongue 
was  forked.  He  had  told  us  in  the  first 
place  that  he  could  not  give  us  a  per- 
sonally-conducted fishing  tour,  but  if 
ever  we  journeyed  in  his  direction  he 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  lend  us  horse 
and  trap  and  direct  us  whither  to  drive. 

His  summer  headquarters  was  at  a 
small  lumber-shipping  point  which 
could  be  reached  by  rail.  But  Gravel 
Creek  was  distant  fully  ten  miles  from 
,  steel  rail,  and  the  road  thereto  was  one 
long  abomination  snaggled  up  and 
down  half  a  dozen  hills.  In  fact  the  al- 
leged road  was  practically  a  mere  trail. 

I  knew  of  these  things  and  didn't 
want  to  tackle  such  a  drive  unless  I  was 
certain  to  find  really  good  sport.  The 
flies  and  mosquitoes  would  surely  be  in 
fine  fettle,  and  knowledge  of  this  did 
not  fan  my  enthusiasm. 
■  I  reasoned  it  out  with  Mac  that  our 
would-be  host  was  probably  a  very  flu- 
ent liar  ;  neither  did  I  like  his  claiming 
not  to  be  able  to  accompany  us.  Still, 
the  utter  lack  of  accommodations  about 
Gravel  Creek,  its  remoteness  from  any 
important  lines  of  travel  and  the  sorry 
condition  of  the  road  leading  to  it,  were 
all  in  its  favor.  I  had  never  seen  it, 
but  I  knew  that  it  meandered  through 
one  of  the  meanest  bits  of  rock-bound, 
half-forested  country  to  be  found. 

I  told  Mac  of  all  probable  discomforts 
(he  had  never  been  fishing),  and  at  last 
he  closed  with  a  defiant  "  Let's  go  any- 
how ;  I've  got  transportation,  the  horse 
will  cost  nothing  and  we  can  put  in  one 
day  only  if  we're  not  pleased.  We  can 
start  at  twelve  o  clock  to-night  and  be 
there  by  daylight." 


So  it  was  settled  and  we  wired  the 
Individual  to  meet  us  at  dawn. 

I  had  a  short,  light  rod,  and  a  non- 
descript affair  which  pulled  out  tele- 
scope-fashion from  a  shell  made  to  rep- 
resent a  walking-stick.  I  decided  to 
take  both  in  case  Mac  might  want  to 
use  the  "walking-stick" — which  is  a 
handy  thing  for  rough-and-ready  fishing 
on  difficult  waters.  After  fly-book  and 
tackle  were  ready  a  thought  struck  me. 
We  were  going  to  a  desolate,  rocky 
region  to  test  an  untried  water.  I  al- 
most blush  to  say  that  I  dug  worms  that 
evening  and  stowed  a  double  handful 
of  wriggling  captives  in  a  salmon-can. 

The  trip  seemed  twice  as  long  as  it 
really  was  and  exasperatingly  uncom- 
fortable, for  each  of  us  was  too  large  to 
be  packed  snugly  on  the  hard  seat  of  a 
second  class  day-coach.  However,  we 
drowsed  the  long  night  through  and 
reached  our  alleged  station  somewhere 
near  time-table  figures. 

It  was  startlingly  early,  but  a  flaunt 
of  glowing  color  above  the  eastern  hills 
told  of  an  important  arrival  soon  to  be. 
A  vague  cordon  of  ragged-looking  hem- 
locks and  ghostly  gray  rampikes  ringed 
the  clearing  surrounding  the  station 
building  and  a  few  roughly-constructed 
log-houses.  From  one  of  these  latter 
the  Individual  presently  appeared. 

He  was  indeed  rejoiced  to  see  us.  His 
face  absolutely  shone  with  pleasure. 
He  gripped  our  hands  and  clung  long 
to  them  ;  he  patted  our  shoulders  ;  he 
cackled  with  glee,  and  through  it  all 
cadenced  his  familiar  song  of  "  Trout — 
lashins  of  trout."  Never  was  more 
cheerful  host,  never  was  more  honest 
welcome,  never  were  more  encouraging 
promises,  yet  someway  to  me,  that 
"  Trout — lashins  of  trout  "  song  sounded 
too  much  of  Paradise  to  be  true  of 
earth. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  "  I've  been  up  an 
hour  and  I'm  right  glad  you  came.  I've 
fed  my  horse  and  oiled  my  rig  ;  it'll  just 
hold  you  two  big  chaps  ;  I've  got  break- 
fast 'most  ready  inside  ;  I've  packed  you 
a  bit  of  lunch,  such  as  it  is,  and  you  can 
start  in  an  hour.  It's  ten  miles  to  the 
creek  and  the  going's  only  fair,  but 
there's  only  one  road  and  you  can't  go 
astray.  First,  there's  Two-mile  Hill  and 
half-way  up  it  there's  a  kind  of  a  sink- 
hole. It's  muddy  and  don't  you  fool 
with  it.  Steer  well  to  one  side.  A  mile 
further   is    the   last    shanty,    where    a 
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Frenchman  keeps  some  stores  of  mine. 
Your  road  runs  right  past  the  door. 
After  that,  just  ride  till  you  strike  the 
creek.  Water  your  horse  and  tie  him  to 
a  hind  wheel.  He'll  stand.  At  noon 
feed  him — dump  the  oats  in  the  back  of 
the  rig.  Fish  down  stream  and  come 
home  when  you're  ready — but  don't 
break  my  springs  with  too  much  fish 
There's  trout,  I  tell  you  —  lashins  of 
trout  !  " 

Then  he  sped  into  the  house  to  see 
how  his  breakfast  was  getting  on.  Mac 
turned  to  me  with  a  triumphant  air  and 
asked — "  Now,  ain't  you  glad  you  came  ? 
I  tell  Jo^x  we'll  have  some  fishing  !  Did 
you  ever  see  such  an  obliging  chap  ? 
He's  a  blamed  decent  fellow  !  " 

To  this  I  was  quite  willing  to  agree, 
and  I  confess  that  I  was  three-quarters 
convinced  that  we  were  going  to  get 
"trout  —  lashins  of  trout."  Within  an 
hour  we  were  off.  Our  steed  was  a  bit 
weedy,  though  willing  enough.  Mac 
scaled  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds  ; 
I  pulled  the  beam  at  two  hundred  and 
five,  and  I  sighed  inwardly  for  the  poor 
little  nag  on  the  hills.  The  road  was 
rougher  than  a  Bowery  fight.  We  were 
no  Defenders,  but  we  had  considerable 
overhang  astern,  and  every  time  a 
wheel  found  a  pitch-hole,  log  or  stone, 
said  overhang  found  a  brutal  iron  rail 
which  bordered  the  seat  of  our  rig. 
Bumpetty-bang-biff !  we  clambered  up 
Two-mile  Hill.  At  last  we  reached  the 
peculiarly-situated  "sink-hole."  It  was 
a  nasty-looking  spot  with  black  mud  of 
unknown  depth.  As  we  waited  for  our 
steed  to  catch  his  wind,  Mac  eyed  the 
mud  longingly  and  said  : 

"  Say,  it  looks  soft — and  cool,  don't 
it?" 

Something  in  his  voice  was  droll  to 
a  degree,  and  we  grinned  sympathetic- 
ally. After  another  hard  pull  we 
reached  the  shanty  and  found  the 
Frenchman  lounging  against  the  door- 
jamb.  A  possibly  useful  bait  occurred 
to  me,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  fat  pork.  He  responded — "  Oui ! 
M'ssoo." 

"  Will  you  please  give  me  a  bit  about 
so  big  ?  "  I  asked,  holding  up  one  finger. 
To  my  utter  amazement  he  shook  his 
head  decidedly.  Mac  had  been  pretty 
well  bumped,  and  he  exclaimed  : 

"Well!  I'll  be  blanked!" 

"  Will  you  sell  me  a  bit ! "  I  queried, 
sharply. 


Again  he  shook  his  head,  adding — 
"  Not  wizout  zee  ordaire  from  zee 
Boss  !  " 

"  Will  you  le7id  me  a  chunk  of  pork 
till  I  rub  your  dirty,  frog-eatin',  mon- 
grel nose  with  it !  "  roared  Mac,  pre- 
paring to  climb  down. 

"  Hold  on,  old  man — ho-o-old  on  !  "  I 
exclaimed.  "  The  fool's  got  his  orders, 
and  he's  right  in  a  way."  Muttered 
rumblings  from  Mac  hinted  that  he 
didn't  much  care  if  the  Frenchman  ivas 
right.  Just  then  I  spied  a  chunk  of 
pork-fat  on  a  shingle  and  I  got  down 
and  secured  it. 

"  Hole-on  !  Zat  my  zaw-peece — use 
zat  to  greece  mi-zaw  !  "  screamed  the 
Frenchman.  To  which  Mac  rumbled 
deeply — "  Shut  up,  or  I'll  use  it  to 
grease  yer  jaw."  Then  we  drove  on, 
followed  by  a  meteoric  display  of  red- 
hot /<2/tf2^. 

After  a  toilsome  ride  we  reached 
Gravel  Creek  and  cared  for  our  weary 
steed.  The  first  glance  at  the  bushes 
almost  meeting  above  the  narrow  water 
convinced  me  that  flies  and  fly-rod  were 
not  feasible.  I  hauled  out  the  walking- 
stick  affair,  rigged  tackle  to  it,  and 
baited  a  small  hook  with  a  tempting 
"  barn-yard  hackle.^'  Mac  cut  for  him- 
self a  handy  wand  from  a  sapling  and 
fixed  up  a  light  line  a  couple  of  yards 
long.  We  then  crept  about  till  we  had 
found  a  pair  of  nice  little  pools  and 
made  our  first  casts  (with  apologies  to 
the  fly-tackle). 

My  bait  had  hardly  disappeared  when 
something  husky  laid  hold,  and  a  few 
seconds  later  I  landed  a  decent-sized 
fish.  Shade  of  innocent  *'  Ike  "  ! — shade 
of  everlasting  gloom  ! — what  was  this 
thing  I  had  ridden  that  soul-less  road 
to  slay?  It  was  bronzy-tinted  and 
thick-shouldered  ;  it  wore  no  gems  ;  it 
had  goggle-eyes — and — ye  Gods  !  it  had 
little  horns  I  I  gazed  on  its  cJiiibby  form 
and  thought  long,  hard  thoughts. 

A  sudden  uproar  from  Mac,  followed 
by  a  "  Hi !  I've  got  one  !  "  proved  that 
more  than  one  horned  thing  might  in- 
fest that  water.  Half  in  fear,  half  in 
hope,  I  went  to  him  to  inspect  his  prize. 
Alas  !  'twas  like  unto  mine  own.  Same 
old  bronze — same  old  shoulders — same 
old  horns  !  Mac  was  keen  as  a  fresh- 
honed  razor  and  spent  little  time  in 
examining  his  fish.  Said  he :  "  By 
George  !  old  chap,  this  is  great.  I  be- 
lieve there's  lots  more.     Why,  I've  paid 
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high  prices  for  trout  not  half  so  big- 
as  this  one.  Lem'me  get  my  bait  in 
again." 

I  watched  him  pull  out  half-a-dozen 
more  chub,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
landed  the  seventh  he  was  wildly  ex- 
cited. Meanwhile,  and  'twas  the  meanest 
kind  of  a  while,  I  was  silently  reasonijig 
out  whether  the  Individual  was  all  fool 
■or  all  knave.  I  was  still  in  doubt  about 
it  when  Mac  exclaimed  : 

"  Well,  standing  round  looking  seedy 
may  be  the  proper  caper  for  swell  fisher- 
men, but  'pears  like  I'm  having,  all 
the  fun.  Don't  you  want  any  of  these 
trout  ? " 

I  thought  of  ignorance  being  bliss, 
and  merely  told  him  that  I'd  move 
further  down  stream  so  as  not  to  poach 
■on  his  pools.  He  protested  that  it  was 
all  right  and  advised  me  to  fish  away 
and  hang  the  difference.  Just  as  I 
started  to  move  off  he  shouted  ;  "  O-o-o  ! 
Got  'nuther,  an'  he's  a  little  bute  !  Come 
an'  see  him." 

It  was  a  wee  jeweled  trout,  about  as 

long  as  my  finger.     Mac  said  :  "  111  take 

him  home  ;  he  ain't  so  big  as  he  might 

be,  but  he's   a  heap  prettier   than  the 

"others." 

I  suggested  that  we  both  move 
down  stream.  Mac  laughed  scorn- 
fully— "  What  ?  leave  this  place  ?  Never! 
Lots  of  trout  right  here,  no  use  walking 
for  'em."  In  his  eagerness  he  essayed 
to  step  nearer  mid-stream  upon  some 
mossy  bowlders.  The  stones  were  slip- 
pery, but  he  planted  himself  like  the 
straddle-legged  gentleman  of  Rhodes, 
and  cast  once  more. 

Something  larger  than  he  had  landed 
took  his  bait ;  he  attempted  to  twist 
around  ;  his  feet  slipped  and  he  sat 
•down  in  about  two  feet  of  water.  The 
shock  of  his  landing  ought  to  have 
turned  up  every  fish  within  ten  yards. 
Spray  flew  in  every  direction,  and  Mac, 
beaver-like,  proceeded  to  dam  the 
stream,  but  he  was  game  and  quickly 
■got  himself  upright.  He  was  wetter 
than  a  June  shower  and  the  fish  had 
■escaped,  but  such  trifles  only  made  him 
the  keener.  So  I  left  him  with  his 
■"  trout,"  while  I  followed  the  stream. 

The  further  I  tramped  the  more  I 
was  convinced  that  Gravel  Creek  was 
the  most  peculiar  water  I  had  ever 
tried.  A  couple  of  miles  of  it  wriggled 
through  a  desolate  "  brule,"  where  fallen 
stuff  impeded  the  way  and  where  charred 


rampikes  tottered,  waiting  for  a  puff 
of  wind  to  complete  the  fire's  work. 
Through  this  brule  the  stream  crept 
sluggishly  between  low  banks  of  damp 
earth.  A  tangled  second-growth  ham- 
pered either  bank.  Now  and  then  I 
found  an  opening  which  allowed  me  to 
drop  my  hook,  but  the  result  was  always 
the  same — a  miserable  chub.  The  go- 
ing was  extremely  difficult,  and  by  the 
time  I  had  tramped  two  miles  my  tem- 
per had  lagged  far  astern.  Black  flies, 
mosquitoes  and  "no-see- 'ems,"  all  took 
their  turn  at  chewing  every  exposed 
inch  of  my  skin.  I  grew  eager  for  the 
heart's  blood  of  the  Individual  who 
had  sent  me  out  on  this  galling  quest. 

In  time  I  neared  a  different  type  of 
country.  Big  bowlders  appeared  above 
the  last  new  growth  and  the  stream  ran 
faster  over  a  pebbly  bed.  I  pressed  on. 
fighting  a  swarm  of  winged  pests  as  I 
went,  till  at  last  I  reached  a  point  where 
the  creek  left  the  brule  and  swept 
between  two  forested  hills.  Beyond 
stretched  cool  green  woods  and  the  water 
broadened  and  bore  twisting  wreaths  of 
foam  from  rock  to  rock.  This  was  just 
the  place  for  the  fly-rod  and  I  blessed  (?) 
the  luck  that  had  made  me  leave  it  be- 
hind. 

Into  a  very  trouty-looking  ripple  I 
dropped  my  barn-yard  hackle  and  let  the 
short  line  go  to  its  full  length.  Then  I 
drew  the  worm  in,  and  lo  !  right  behind 
it  in  the  current  was  a  lightning-fast, 
flick-flick-flick.  Only  a  fingerling,  too 
small  to  take  the  bait,  but  a  trout  be- 
yond dispute.  I  decided  to  prospect  a 
little  farther.  Within  the  shadow  of 
the  woods  the  mosquitoes  were  some- 
thing to  be  feared.  I  turned  up  my 
collar  and  crammed  my  hat  down  over 
my  ears,  but  still  the  pests  rose  in 
clouds  and  bit  faster  than  I  could  brush 
them  off. 

At  last  I  reached  a  noble  pool — the 
counterpart  of  my  vision  of  the  day  be- 
fore. Under  the  trees  the  foam-flecked 
water  spread  far  enough  to  allow  abun- 
dant room  for  the  best  of  rods  and  the 
most  skillful  of  hands.  Behind  me  a 
babbling  fall  leaped  downward  over 
mossy  rocks.  Below,  a  long,  swift  "rif- 
fle "  led  to  a  still  larger  pool.  And 
there  I  was,  like  the  rankest  of  tyros, 
with  no  reel,  and  carrying  a  telescopic 
no-kind-of-a-rod,  to  which  was  affixed  a 
line  about  ten  feet  long.  I  had  taken  a 
turn  of  the  home  end  of  this  silk  near 
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the  butt  of  my  "walking-stick,"  and  then 
carried  it  along  and  made  fast  again  to 
the  rather  flexible  tip. 

The  pool  was  dark  and  deep  and  I 
had  scant  faith  in  the  tackle  if  anything 
large  chanced  to  take  the  bait.  I  picked 
out  a  fat  worm  of  tempting  figure  and 
was  almost  ready,  when  I  heard  a  sharp 
plash.  Turning  quickly  I  saw  a  spread- 
ing ring  on  the  surface,  and  eight 
inches  above  it  fluttered  an  insect. 
'Twas  indeed  the  pool  of  my  mental 
vision,  insect  and  all,  and  I  bided  breath- 
lessly to  learn  if  the  one  thing  lacking 
would  arrive.     It  arrived  ! 

The  fool  bug  fluttered  to  and  fro  in  a 
hump-dee-diddle,  I'm-a-deuce-of-a-f  el- 
low  sort  of  a  way,  and  a  wee  trout  vaulted 
gamely  after  the  tantalizing  quarry. 
But  the  wee  fish  was  like  Kipling's  imp 
— too  small  to  sin  to  the  full  of  its  de- 
sire, and  it  flopped  back  after  failing  to 
reach  the  bug  by  at  least  four  inches. 
On  fluttered  the  prey  jauntily  enough, 
but  had  it  guessed  what  was  coming  it 
would  surely  have  lit  out  for  the  top  of 
a  big  pine.  There  was  a  gleam  in  the 
dark  water,  then — whish — zip — plunk  ! 
and  no  more  bug.  The  curving  spring 
lasted  just  long  enough  for  me  to  esti- 
mate sixteen  inches  of  old  he  trout, 
and  the  splash  and  sudden  ringing 
wavelets  proved  my  estimate  correct. 

In  a  moment  my  bait  was  sinking  to 
the  glooms  below.  Something  that  felt 
like  a  small  terrier  dog  interviewed  the 
worm  ere  it  had  gone  many  feet,  and  a 
lively  set-to  resulted.  With  my  poor 
tackle  I  could  only  hang  on  and  trust 
to  luck.  For  a  few  seconds  the  issue 
was  doubtful.  Then  the  telescope 'ar- 
rangement worked  loose,  and  I  grabbed 
the  silk  and  literally  hauled  out  a  grand 
fish.  He  was  a  lusty,  clean-cut  fellow, 
with  mossy-patterned  back,  spangled 
sides  and  fins  that  burned  within  their 
bordering  of  pearl.  "  Umph  !"  thought 
I,  "fifteen  inches  long,  sure,  fat  and 
fighty.  O  !  if  I  only  had  that  blanked 
fly-rod  here  !" 

The  telescope  required  some  tinker- 
ing, so  I  pulled  it  out  as  far  as  I  could, 
then  wet  it  all  over  and  prayed  that  it 
would  hang  together.  I  knew  that  my 
captive  was  not  the  fish  I  had  seen  capt- 
ure the  bug — fish  jumping  are  always 
much  larger  than  fish  caught — but  ere 
I  could  impale  a  second  worm  a  change 
came  o'er  the  scene. 

The  glints  of  sunlight  vanished  from 


the  water,  and  an  ominous  rumbling 
made  me  anxiously  glance  toward  the 
only  visible  expanse  of  sk}^  Great 
thunder-heads  were  piling  above  a  hill 
beyond  the  brule,  and  I  guessed  that  a 
heavy  storm  and  plenty  of  wind  were 
billed  for  that  day.  In  such  country, 
with  dead  stuff  and  rampikes  all  ready 
to  fall,  a  big  blow  is  a  serious  matter. 
I  feared  that  Mac,  when  he  saw  the 
storm  coming,  might  drive  the  rig  into 
thick  woods  for  shelter  and  possibly  get 
into  trouble.  It  was  doubtful  if  I  could 
reach  him  without  getting  wet  and  it 
behooved  ine  to  be  stirring. 

The  telescope  refused  to  close  up 
readily,  and  while  fumbling  with  it  I 
saw  a  sight  which  drove  storm  and  Mac 
from  my  mind.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
pool,  a  shape  about  the  size  of  my  fore- 
arm rose  slowly  to  the  surface  and  a 
pair  of  jaws  sucked  in  some  floating 
prize.  The  big  fish  made  no  fuss,  but 
simply  curved  and  disappeared.  The 
worm  went  into  the  water  as  speedily  as 
possible.  When  I  essayed  to  draw  it  to 
the  surface  it  had  fouled  something.  A 
firm  twitch  at  the  rod  aroused  a  noble 
fighter,  and  we  had  it  hot,  fast  and 
heavy  for  the  best  part  of  a  minute. 

The  rip  of  the  silk  through  the  water 
and  the  heavy  rushes  of  the  fish  satis- 
fied me  that  I  had  hooked  the  chap  I 
had  seen  rise.  I  humored  him  as  best 
I  could,  but  the  telescope,  the  short 
line  and  the  lack  of  a  reel  were  too 
great  a  handicap.  Once  I  saw  him  as 
he  darted  for  a  rock  shelter,  and  the 
glimpse  of  his  depth  as  he  turned  con- 
vinced me  that  he  weighed  a  pound  and 
a  half,  if  not  more.  His  next  rush  was 
fatal  to  my  chance.  He  reached  the 
end  of  the  silk  with  a  chuck,  gave  one 
wild  surge,  the  telescope  straightened 
with  a  snap,  and  I  was  left  lamenting. 

Then  fell  that  awful  stillness  which 
preludes  a  bombardment  by  nature's 
heavy  artillery.  A  stray  puff  of  air 
moaned  over  the  open  and  canted  a  few 
rampikes,  and  I  started  on  a  bee-line 
for  Mac's  supposed  position.  Such  a 
hurdle-race  as  it  was  !  Moose  and  deer 
are  the  only  winners  over  that  kind  of 
course.  Toeing  leaf-hidden  bowlders, 
crushing  fallen  stuff,  hurdling  what 
could  be  cleared  and  tumbling  over 
what  could  not,  I  toiled  along. 

Owing  to  the  windings  of  the  creek, 
a  direct  line  from  point  to  point  was. 
less  than  a  mile.     It  was  well  that  'twas 
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no  more.  The  sky  ahead  turned  to  a 
fearful  blue-black,  which  was  ripped 
ev^ery  few  seconds  by  wriggling-  ser- 
pents of  flame.  Every  bolt  seemed  to 
come  straight  down.  I  ran  when  I  could 
and  walked  when  I  had  to,  till  I  could 
see  the  ominous  blackness  gradually 
paling  to  a  wicked-looking  muddy  yel- 
low, while  the  thunder-heads  seemed  to 
whirl  about  and  roll  rapidly  forward. 
Then  came  a  gust  of  cold  air,  which 
picked  up  green  leaves  and  flattened 
half  a  dozen  rampikes.  Through  the 
stillness  that  followed  I  loped  along, 
feeling  that  if  I  was  headed  right  Mac 
should  soon  show  up.  Then  came  an- 
other and  stronger  gust,  and  borne  with 
it  came  a  voice,  "  Whoa  !  blank  you — 
whoa ! " 

There  was  Mac,  wet,  excited,  sun- 
burned, bitten  by  countless  winged 
things,  trying  vainly  to  get  the  terrified 
horse  hooked  up.  "  Hang  to  him,  Mac  !" 
I  shouted  ;  "  if  he  ever  gets  loose  he'll 
bolt  for  home." 

"Hurry,  hurry!"  he  gasped.  "Did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  it  ?  " 

"  Fetch  him  along,"  I  replied,  as  I 
headed  for  a  rock  as-  big  as  a  small 
house,  which  stood  alone  in  a  large 
opening. 

"  Ain't  you  going  to  cover  ?  You'll 
get  wet !  "  queried  Mac. 

"  Make  for  the  open,  or  you'll  maybe 
get  killed,"  I  called  back,  and  Mac 
brought  the  horse,  leaving  the  rig  where 
it  stood.  In  the  lee  of  our  rock  was  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  shelter,  and  there  we 
hung  to  the  horse  and  waited.  Presently 
the  first  big  gun  was  fired,  and  rain, 
wind,  thunder  and  lightning  were  let 
loose.  It  was  a  terrible  storm.  We  could 
see  nothing  save  glares  of  yellow  light 
and  hissing  sheets  of  water,  laden  with 
flying  leaves  and  twigs.  Thunder  that 
seemed  ready  to  split  our  skulls  roared 
and  banged  and  rattled,  and  now  and 
then  a  different  crash  told  that  some 
heavy  tree  had  yielded.  Luckily  the  horse 
was  so  scared  that  he  preferred  staying 
as  close  to  us  as  possible.  At  last  the 
warring  elements  swept  their  struggle 
northward  and  were  succeeded  by  a 
calm  freshness  which  did  our  miserable 
hearts  good.  Over  the  northern  heights 
the  blue  stood  dark,  and  the  lightning 
played  freely,  but  we  were  out  of  it. 

Then  came  the  sun  and  a  noble  bow, 
and  we  left  our  rock.  At  least  half  the 
rampikes  had  disappeared  and  our  first 


glance  round  detected  a  great  tree  down 
beside  our  rig  and  a  dozen  more  fallen 
in  as  many  different  directions.  Mac 
remarked  : 

"  AVell,  it  was  a  snorter  !  Mighty 
glad  I  didn't  get  into  the  woods.  I 
caught  thirty  trout ;  now  let's  get  some 
more,  eh  ? 

"  No,  siree  !  Look  at  your  creek.  It'll 
be  a  foot  higher  in  ten  minutes.  We'll 
hook  up  and  get  right  out  of  here.  It'll 
be  dark  anyway  before  we  get  home, 
for  there's  more  rain  coming,  and  there 
may  be  a  dozen  trees  across  our  road." 

Mac  whistled  suggestively  at  the  idea, 
and  then  we  made  ready  for  the  drive. 
Bad  as  the  outward  trip  had  been,  it  was 
boulevard  work  compared  to  the  re- 
turn. Within  the  first  mile  we  had  to 
"  carry "  over  three  fallen  hemlocks. 
What  had  been,  three  hours  before, 
merely  moist  depressions  in  the  road, 
were  now  lakelets  of  muddy  water  with 
most  uncertain  bottoms. 

Half  a  dozen  times  our  nag  was  forced 
to  chuck  it  up  until  he  could  get  his 
wind.  Toiling  at  a  foot's  pace  up  long 
slippery  glades,  dismounting  at  fallen 
trees,  unhooking  the  horse  and  lifting 
the  muddy  trap  over  obstructions,  all 
consumed  much  time.  It  was  thicken- 
ing up  again  with  promise  of  an  all- 
night  drizzle  when  we  at  last  reached 
the  Frenchman's  shanty.  We  were  both 
feeling  savage,  and  Mac  expressed  a  de- 
cided inclination  to  get  down  and  take 
a  fall  out  of  the  man  who  had  refused 
us  a  trifle  of  fat  pork.  I  dissuaded  him 
in  a  half-hearted  fashion,  for  the  maul- 
ing of  a  Frenchman  or  so  would,  I  felt, 
have  done  us  both  good. 

Chance  ordained  that  our  contem- 
plated victim  did  not  come  from  his 
domicile  as  we  passed,  and  my  hint  that 
we  might  hear  a  Winchester  and  feel 
something  in  our  backs  if  we  abused 
him,  helped  to  temper  Mac's  wrath. 

When  we  reached  the  top  of  Two-mile 
Hill  the  last  ray  of  light  had  been  lost 
in  a  cold,  drizzling  rain.  We  could 
dimly  distinguish  the  black  wall  of  trees 
upon  either  side  of  our  trail,  which 
seemed  to  drop  before  us  like  a  wet  to- 
boggan slide  built  to  the  lower  whence. 

Slowly,  with  many  hesitating  pauses 
and  exasperating  zig-zag  lurches,  our 
weary  nag  worked  his  way  down. 
Every  now  and  then  he'd  slip  and  slide 
a  yard  or  two,  and  Mac  would  mutter, 
"We're  off."     We   were   both  strained 
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tense  as  wire,  and  I  knew  that  we  felt 
that  sooner  or  later  the  crash  was  bound 
to  come.  Once,  when  we  had  slewed 
round  a  dangerous  curve,  Mac  re- 
marked: "  There's  one  satisfaction  any- 
how ;  if  we  ever  get  started,  we'll  skid 
home  flying,  unless  there's  another  tree 
down." 

At  last  the  horse  seemed  to  find  a 
comparative  level  and  stepped  bravely 
for'ard.  Suddenly  he  floundered  badly, 
then  stopped  with  a  grunt  of  disgust.  I 
chirped  him  on  ;  he  made  a  desperate 
effort,  something  snapped,  and,  lo  !  the 
horse's  head  dipped  toward  the  'earth. 
Quoth  Mac  : 

"  What's  he  trying  to  do  now  ?  This 
is  a  new  wrinkle."  My  heart  gave  a 
jump  as  I  guessed  the  truth. 

"  Climb  out  over  the  back  !  Hustle 
now  !  We've  gone  and  landed  him  in 
that  infernal  sink-hole.  We're  two 
pretty  fools  to  drive  anything." 

I  jumped  out  and  struck  in  thick  mud, 
which  speedily  came  to  my  knees.  Mac 
coolly  advised  me  to  consult  the  horse, 
and  then  let  it  be  known  if  'twas  really 
necessary  to  leave  the  rig.  As  well  as 
I  could  make  out,  the  horse  was  trying 
to  stand  on  his  head.  I  felt  along  a 
shaft  till  I  got  to  the  nag's  neck,  and 
then  found  out  what  was  wrong.  The 
supporting  strap  of  the  breast-collar  had 
parted  and  allowed  the  collar  to  slip 
down  to  the  horse's  knees,  where,  of 
course,  it  had  tripped  both  fore  legs 
when  the  poor  brute  tried  to  advance. 
Groping  elbow-deep  in  muck,  I  secured 
a  fore-pastern,  then  bent  the  knee- and 
passed  it  through  the  slackened  collar. 
Ten  minutes  of  this  kind  of  thing 
enabled  the  horse  to  get  on  his  feet.  I 
coaxed  him  out  of  the  mud,  and,  after 
about  half  an  hour  of  sulphurous  work, 
managed  to  get  him  re-harnessed  and 
the  strap  fixed  so  that  it  would  probably 
hold.  I  harbored  an  ugly  idea  of  what 
might  happen  in  case  the  collar  tripped 
the  horse  when  descending  the  last  slope. 
But  I  had  one  thing  to  feel  very  thank- 
ful for,  i.  <?.,  if  the  collar  had  not  done  just 
what  it  did  I  should  have  driven  plump 
into  the  worst  of  the  sink-hole.  That 
proceeding  would  have  meant  the  al- 
iTiost  certain  loss  of  the  horse,  for  we  two 
green  hands  could  have  done  nothing. 

Meanwhile,  Mac  sat  silently  in  the 
rig,  getting  wetter  every  moment.  I 
made  the  horse  fast  to  a  sapling  and 
announced  that  all  was  ready. 


"  Well,  let's  go  ahead  then,"  remarked 
Mac. 

"  Not  till  your  part's  done,  my  big 
mister,"  I  replied.  "  You  just  skip  over 
the  back  of  that  seat  and  snake  that 
buggy  stern  first  for  good  ten  yards  !  " 

"  Blamed  if  I  will !  "  said  Mac.  "  You 
got  me  into  this  fix,  and  you've  got  to 
pull  me  out ;  that's  only  square." 

"  See  here,  Mac,  if  you  don't  move 
right  soon,  I  swear  I'll  mount  the  brute 
and  ride  home  without  you!  " 

''  You  dursn't — you  great  big  duffer  ; 
you  dursn't  ride  that  nag  down  the  hill 
for  one  thousand  dollars.  You're  scared 
to  ride  him — and  I  believe  you're  scared 
to  go  home  alone  in  the  dark  anyhow!  " 

We  could  not  see  each  other,  but  sud- 
denly the  absurdity  of  the  whole  per- 
formance seemed  to  strike  home.  Gasp- 
ing chuckles  and  creakings  of  springs 
sounded  from  the  mired  rig  ;  low  snorts 
and  cackles  came  from  the  darkness  of 
the  trees — then  we  broke  away  together 
in  a  wild  roar  of  laughter,  through 
which  Mac  managed  to  splutter  chok- 
ingly :  "  We're  off — egad,  we're  off  !  " 

When  he  finally  got  ready,  he  shifted 
his  huge  bulk  over  the  seat  and  then  let 
himself  down.  The  mud  took  his  first 
leg  up  to  the  knee,  and  he  let  an  "Ow-ch!  " 
out  of  him  that  might  have  been  heard 
five  miles  away.  He  valiantly  tried  to 
climb  back  into  the  buggy,  but  ended  by 
pitching  out  altogether.  He  was  now 
about  as  muddy  as  he  could  get ;  and  to 
do  Mac  justice,  he's  a  worker  after  he's 
once  let  in  for  a  job.  He  talked  point- 
edly for  a  bit,  then  grasped  the  filthy 
axle  and  surged  back.  There  was  a 
creaking,  followed  by  a  long-drawn, 
sucking  sound,  and  the  buggy  slowly 
yelded  to  the  strain.  Mac  tugged  away 
and  backed  step  by  step,  with  many 
flounderings.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  hea^^y 
flop,  followed  by  a  blast  of  fiery  S?.xon 
speech.  Evidently  the  buggy  had  yielded 
unexpectedly,  and  Mac  had  seated  him- 
self in  the  mud.  There  was  some  scuf- 
fling and  more  retreating,  then  Mac's 
voice  sounded  :  "  Blank,  this  blank  mud 
anyhow  !  Here's  yer  rig  ;  now  get  that 
fool-horse  tied  to  it  and  take  me  out  of 
here.     They  miss  me  at  home." 

"  Hold  up  the  shafts  as  high  as  you 
can,  Mac,  and  I'll  bring  him  round,"  and 
I  added:  "  I'm  surprised  that  your  views 
have  changed.  You  rather  admired  the 
mud  this  morning." 

A  deep  growl  was  my  friend's  reply, 
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as  I  strove  to  get  the  horse  before  the 
cart.  In  tiine,  by  dint  of  much  feeling, 
I  managed  to  get  the  animal  secured  to 
the  rig.  Mac  got  in,  and  I  noticed  that 
he  sat  in  my  seat  first  to  leave  what  mud 
he  could  for  me.  I  left  the  horse  to  his 
own  devices,  concluding  that  he  knew 
more  about  the  route  than  I  did.  Soon 
a  voice  asked  from  the  blackness  ahead: 
"  Is  that  you  fellows  ?  " 

It  was  the  Individual,  who  had  grown 
nervous  about  our  fate.  When  we 
reached  the  stable  he  turned  his  lantern 
first  on  the  horse  and  then  on  us  and 
ejaculated:  "Great  Csesar  !  where  you 
bin?"  Mac  replied:  "In  that  cursed 
sink-hole,  and  in  every  other  scrape  we 
could  get  into."  A  bachelor  supper  and 
a  horn  of  grog  were  ready  for  us  in  the 
log-house,  but  ere  we  sat  down  Mac 
asked :  "  How  long  before  the  train 
goes  through  ?" 

He  was  told  that  we  had  full  two 
hours  to  spare.  Then  we  stored  away 
pork  and  beans  and  tea,  and  finished 
off  with  some  more  grog.  Mac  got  so 
cheerful  that  he  displayed  the  fish. 

The  Individual  said  something  about 
having  bunks  ready  for  us,  but  we  were 


prepared  to  make  a  fight  to  get  home. 
He  fairly  gloated  over  the  chub,  and 
told  us  that  he  he  had  always  known 
there  was  "  trout — lashins  of  trout "  in 
Gravel  Creek. 

"  You  see,"  he  explained,  "  there's  lots 
of  the  long,  speckled  ones  after  you  go 
down-stream  a  coiiple  of  mile,  but  the 
walkin's  hard,  and,  besides,  you  can 
catch  all  these  brown  ones  you  want 
without  goin'  fifty  yards  from  where  the 
road  strikes  the  Creek.  I  never  bother 
after  the  big  ones,  but  a  feller  went 
from  here  last  summer  for  a  day's 
fishin',  and  he  brought  back  eighty-five 
of  the  speckled  ones,  and  a  dozen  of 
'em  was  twice  as  big  as  the  one  you've 
got." 

Mac  said  afterwards  that  he  half  ex- 
pected me  to  brain  the  Individual  with  a 
plate,  if  my  face  was  any  indication  of 
my  longings.  When  we  left  the  train 
next  morning,  after  a  hard  night  spent 
on  harder  car-seats,  we  were  still  damp, 
dirty,  wheezy  in  pipes  and  stiff  and  sore 
in  every  joint  and  muscle.  Mac's  parting 
remark  was:  "And  this  is  the  kind  of 
sport  you  fellows  write  about,  eh  ?  '^  I 
just  looked  at  him  —  hard  f 
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'HE  largest  and  most 
interesting  yacht 
that  was  ever  own- 
ed on  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  was  the 
schooner  Casco,  a  keel 
boat,  owned  by  Dr.  S. 
Merritt.  She  was  94 
feet  over  all,  and  85 
feet  on  the  water  line, 
with  a  beam  of  21.59 
feet,  a  draught  of  10 
feet,  and  a  tonnage 
of  72.  But  she  was 
found  to  be  really 
too  large  for  the 
waters  of  the  Bay, 
and  was  hired  by  the 
late     Robert      Louis 

Stevenson  for  his  cruise  in  the  Southern 

Seas. 

Another    keel    boat    is   the    Lurline, 

owned    by     Commodore     Adolph     B. 


VON  SCHMIDT. 


Spreckels.  She  is  a  schooner,  length 
80.40  feet  over  all,  and  72.60  on  the 
water  line  ;  her  beam  is  21.05  feet,  her 
draught  8.25,  and  tonnage  47.25.  She 
was  built  in  San  Francisco  by  M. 
Turner  in  1883,  and  has  cabin  accom- 
modation for  sixteen  persons.  In  1884 
she  won  the  regatta  across  Monterey 
Bay,  and  in  1889,  sailed  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Spreckels,  she  raced  the  Aggie  to  San 
Diego  and  won. 

The  Aggie  was  built  at  Port  Ludlow, 
Washington,  in  1880,  and  cost  130,000. 
is  77.73  feet  over  all,  69.83  feet  on  the 
.water  line,  with  a  beam  of  23  feet  and  a 
draught  of  6.75  feet ;  her  gross  tonnage 
is  52.41.  She  is  a  center-board  schooner, 
and  has  a  fine  cabin  and  three  state- 
rooms finished  in  hard  wood  and  dec- 
orated in  white  and  gold.  She  carries  a 
crew  of  three  men  and  can  accommo- 
date sixteen  persons.  She  is  owned  by 
Capt.  Henry  White,  in  conjunction  with 
Charles  and  Albert  Wieland. 

The  Jessie,  owner,  J.  H.  McDonough, 
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was  built  in  1889  by  M.  Turner,  of 
Benicia.  She  is  86  feet  over  all,  and 
74  feet  on  the  water  line.  She  has  a 
beam  of  24  feet  and  a  draught  of  9.03 
feet.  She  has  a  fine  cabin  and  state- 
rooms, and  can  accommodate  eighteen 
persons.  She  carries  6,584  square  feet 
of  canvas,  a  great  spread  for  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  yacht-races 
that  ever  took  place  on  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  was  a  twenty-seven-mile  race 
on  Admission  Day,  1892,  between  the 
Jessie,  the   Aggie,  and    the  Liir 
line.     The  last  was  practically 
■out  of  the  race,  but  the  two 
former  fought   out   a    very 
■close  contest,  which  event 
ually  ended  thus  : 
Aggie,    3h.  50m.  28s. 
Jessie,    3h.  46m.  49s. 


3m. 

Time  allow- 

39s. 

ance    of 

Aggie,    -    3m. 

37s. 

Jessie  won  by  -   02s. 
The    25 -ton    yawl 
Frolic,  when  owned 
by    Commodore     C. 
H.     Harrison,     was 
on    the    list    of    the 
Pacific      Yacht 
Club,  but    she    is 
now    owned    by 
E.  C.  Bartlett, 
the    Financial 
Secretary   of 
the  San  Fran- 
cisco    Yacht 
Club.      She  is 
48.10  feet  over 
all,   and   is   an 

exceedingly  nei 

comfortable 

boat  for  cruising  and  general  sailing  in 
the  Bay.  The  Halcyon,  a  keel  boat,  for- 
merly owned  by  Joseph  Grant,  was  sold 
to  be  used  in  smuggling  between  Japan^ 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  Ariel 
was  built  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  sail- 
ed well  there ;  but  after  she  was  brought 
out  to  the  Pacific  coast  her  spars  were 
cut  down,  and  she  never  displayed  much 
speed.  She  became  a  sealer,  and  ended 
by  becoming  a  wreck.  Eastern-built 
yachts  rarely  do  well  in  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  the  violent  breezes  of  which 
make  it  necessary  to  shorten  their  spars 


and  reduce  their  sail  area,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  proper  proportion  between 
the  size  of  the  boat  and  the  length  of 
her  spars  and  the  spread  of  her  canvas 
is  disturbed. 

One  of  the  most  active  clubs  on  the 
Bay  is  the  Corinthian,  founded  in  1886, 
Up  to  that  year  yachting  had  been  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  large  boats, 
the  owners  of  small  ones  feeling  them- 
selves aggrieved  at  their  treatment  by 
the  owners  of  big  yachts.  Elaborate 
invitations  were  issued  for  club  cruises, 
and,  before  the  trip  was  half  over,  the 
large  boats  had  reached  home  and  left 
the  smaller  boats  to  reach  their  destina- 
tion as  best  they  could. 

Accordingly  T.  F.  Tracy,  S.  H.  Will- 
iams, W.  C.  Moody  and  others  interested 
in    the    advancement    of  *  small-boat 
yachting,  agreed  to  organize  a  club 
for  that  purpose,  and  a  meeting 
on  March  i6th,  1886,  resulted  in 
fifty  men  giving  intheirnames. 
It  was  decided   to   form   a 
permanent      organization ; 
a  constitution  and  by-laws 
were   adopted.      Early    in 
1887  the  club  decided  to 
build    at    Point    Ti- 
buron,    Marin  Coun- 
ty, where  an    acre 
of    ground    had 
been  leased 
from    T.    B. 
Valentine    for 
five  years  at  a 
nominal   rent- 
al.      H  e  r  e   a 
club-house 
was  built.  The 
first  annual  re- 
gatta   o  f  t  h  e 
club  was  held 
IE.  Junei8th, 

1887.  Soon  the 
club  found  its  facilities  for  housing 
boats,  etc.,  inadequate,  and  built  a  boat- 
house  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
club-house  to  store  the  rowing-boats. 
In  1 89 1  further  additions  had  to  be 
made  to  the  quarters  of  the  club,  which 
numbered  175  members. 

The  club-house  is  built  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  projecting  into  the  Bay, 
and  is  distant  only  half  an  hour  from 
San  Francisco  by  ferry-boats  which 
make  seven  round  trips  daily.  In  front 
of  the  boat-house  is  a  large  float  with 
water  ten  feet   deep   around   it.     This 
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permits  the  largest  boats  in  the  fleet  to 
come  alongside  to  take  on  supplies. 
The  ground  the  club-house  stands  on 
being  only  leased  from  month  to  month, 
the  club  does  not  care  to  undertake  any- 
considerable  improvements,  and  is  now 
looking  round  for  a  suitable  site  on 
which  to  build  a  new  house.  Seawan- 
haka  rules  govern  all  races,  and  the 
success  of  the 
club  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fact 
that,  while  boats 
■of  any  size  are 
admitted  to  the 
club,  no  one  has 
the  privileges  of 
a  yacht-owner 
unless  his  boat 
■either  measures 
not  more  than 
37  feet  on  the 
load  water  line, 
or  does  not  ex- 
ceed 45  feet  over 
all. 

The  members  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht 
Club  are  almost  all  young  men,  really 
fond  of  the  sport  and  enthusiastic.  The 
boats  are  numerous,  and  are  sailed  by 
the  men  who  own  them,  who  also  do 
almost  all  the  necessary  work  of  keeping 
them  in  order.  Many  of  the  Corinthians 
can  fill  almost  any  office  about  a  yacht, 
■from  that  of  cabin-boy  to  that  of  skip- 
per. The  little  boats  are  usually  well 
handled,  so  that  accidents  rarely  occur. 
Generally  the  yacht  is  owned  by  two, 
three  or  more  friends,  who  buy  and 
maintain  her,  the  expense  being  thus 
Tendered  comparatively  light.  Some- 
times, where  one  man  is  the  actual 
owner  of  the  yacht,  one  or  two  friends 
join  him  in  maintaining  the  craft  for  a 
season,  and  share  the  expenses  of  enter- 
taining their  friends. 

The  officers  of  the  Corinthian  Club 
are  J.  W.  Pew,  owner  of  the  sloop 
Truant,  commodore ;  Carl  Westerfeld, 
►of  the  sloop  y-Eolus,  vice-commodore ; 
Alex.  J.  Young,  of  the  sloop  Clara,  sec- 
retary ;  Charles  L.  Barrett,  treasurer ; 
J  H.  Keefe,  of  the  sloop  Belle,  port  cap- 
tain, and  W.  F.  Stone,  measurer.  The 
commodore,  vice-commodore,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  with  J.  V.  O'Brien,  of  the 
sloop  Belle,  and  C.  R.  McKee,  of  the 
.sloop  Freda,  make  up  the  board  of  direct- 
ors. The  season  of  1895  opened  on 
April  27th  and  closed  on  October  12th. 


JESSIE   AND   AGGIE 


The  headquarters  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, Pacific  and  Corinthian  Yacht 
Clubs  are  all  on  the  Marin  shore  of  the 
Bay  :  on  the  Alameda  shore  are  the 
Encinal  Boat  Club,  the  California  Yacht 
Club  and  the  Oakland 
Navy.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Encinal  Boat  Club 
are  at  Alameda,  and  the 
club  is  much  more  of  a 
social  organization,  and 
less  of  a  purely  sport- 
ing one,  than  the 
Corinthian  or  the 
California.  The 
officers  for  1896 
are:  C.  L.  Tis- 
dale,  of  the  sloop 
Caprice,  presi- 
dent ;  E.  K.  Tay- 
lor,^  vice  -  presi- 
dent ;  W.  Otto 
Henn,  secretary 
and  treasurer  ; 
J.  A.  Leonard,  of 
the  sloop  Fl 
Siic/w,  commodore  ;  Henry  Lansberger_, 
vice-commodore,  and  Charles  Thorn,  Jr., 
of  the  schooner  Fearless,  measurer.  A 
board  of  seven  directors  controls  the 
club,  the  fleet  being  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  commodore.  A  keeper 
or  boat-house  captain  resides  in  the 
boat-house,  a  handsome  structure  built 
out  some  hundred  yards  into  the  Bay, 


which  is  very  shoal 
The    fleet    com 
ly  fifty  boats  of  all 
which  about  thirty 
with  cabins.     The 
for  the  general  use 
members      some 
halls    and    half-a- 
skiffs,  and  several 
members 
have     ca- 
noes.    The 
club     was 
founded  in 
1890     with 
eighty 
members, 
but  it  now 
has  more 
than  one 
hundred  \ 
on     its 
roll. 

[to  be  con- 

TINUEn.] 


there. 

prises  near- 
ds,  of 
are  yachts 
club  owns 
of  its 
white- 
dozen 
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FTER  a  neglect  of  many 
years,  the  American 
lawn-tennis  legislators 
have  seen  the  neces- 
sity of  handicap  tournaments, 
and  it  was  resolved  in  the  past 
winter  to  establish  here  this 
feature  of  the  sport  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  England. 
This  long-standing  sin  of  omis- 
sion had  been  aggravated  by 
the  action  of  the  National  Lawn- 
Tennis  Association's  officers  in  ranking 
for  the  last  two  years  the  leading  players 
of  the  country  in  the  British  fashion,  with 
handicaps  to  indicate  their  relative  dif- 
ferences in  strength,  and  still  further  by 
their  using  the  modern  system  of  deter- 
mining these  differences  without  offi- 
cially recognizing  this  change  of  meth- 
ods. The  antiquated  bisque  of  such  un- 
certain value  was  left  on  the  official 
handicap  rules  until  last  February,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  classifications  for 
1894  and  1895  were  both  based  upon  the 
quarter- fifteen  principle. 

Six  years  after  our  cousins  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  realized  the 
uselessness  of  the  bisque  and  abolished 
it,  the  move  was  followed  on  this  side 
of  the  water — and  the  quarter  -  fifteen 
system  so  successfully  used  abroad  was 
substituted,  but  with  one  important 
alteration.  The  differential  tables  of 
odds  were  abolished  with  the  bisque, 
though  they  are  still  used  in  England 
with  their  latest  system,  that  of  dividing 
the  classes  by  sixths  of  fifteen. 

To  make  handicaps  popular  in  this 
country,  we  must  simplify  the  methods 
used  as  far  as  possible,  and  this 
abolition  of  the  bisque  and  the  dif- 
ferential tables  in  one  move  has  done 
more  than  many  years  of  hard  work  on 
other  lines  could  accomplish.  Handi- 
caps are  particularly  intended  for 
3^ounger  players,  and  to  explain  to  a 
comparative  novice  when  he  can  and 
when  he  cannot  take  his  bisque,  and 
why  his  odds  differ  in  nearly  every 
match  under  the  equation  of  the  dif- 
ferential tables,  is  to  make  him  forswear 
handicap  tennis  forever.  Simplicity  is 
the  soul  of  handicap  success. 

The  new  method  could  not  be  simpler. 
The  unit  is  one-quarter  of  fifteen,  which 


is  one  stroke  in  every  fourth  game,  and 
this  is  increased   in  direct  proportion  to^ 

2-4,  3-4,  15,  15-1.  15-2,  15-3  or  30,  but 
this  is  as  far  as  it  is  ever  wise  to  al- 
low given  odds.  Owed  odds  are  used 
in  the  same  proportions,  the  limit 
being  extended  to  owe-forty,  and  the 
number  of  strokes  indicated  being  made 
by  the  player  who  owes  them  before  he 
begins  to  score.  The  only  formula  that 
is  necessary  for  this  system  is  a  table 
indicating  in  which  games  these  strokes 
are  allowed  or  owed.  This,  however,  is 
very  simple  and  is  arranged  so  as  to 
make  the  quarters  of  equal  value,  so  far 
as  possible. 

In  using  this  new  system,  the  handi- 
cappers  have  only  simple  problems  to 
work  out.  The  odds  are  all  figured  on 
a  basis  of  four  gaines  to  a  series,  so  the 
direct  numerical  values  of  the  players' 
skill  can  be  easily  shown  by  reducing- 
the  handicaps  to  the  number  of  strokes 
they  have  to  play  in  each  series  of  four 
games.  Estimating  that  there  are  4  3-4 
strokes  to  each  game — that  is,  the  wan- 
ner must  make  4  3-4  strokes  on  an 
average — we  find  that  the  scratch  man 
must  play  nineteen  strokes  to  win  four 
average  games.  He  who  gets  1-4  must 
make  eighteen  in  every  four  games,  for 
he  is  allowed  one  stroke  in  each  series 
by  his  handicap.  In  the  same  way,, 
those,  in  the  other  classes  must  make 
the  following  numbers  of  strokes  in  each 
series  :  2-4,  seventeen  ;  3-4,  sixteen  , 
15,  fifteen  ;  15.1,  fourteen  ;  15.2,  thirteen; 
15.3,  twelve  ;  30,  eleven.  Hence  the 
relative  skill  of  the  scratch  men  to  the 
different  classes  must  be  as  19  is  to  the- 
number  of  strokes  that  must  be  made 
in  each  series  by  those  in  the  other 
classes.  This  reduces  the  handicapper's 
calculations  to  direct  proportion,  using 
the  figures  to  represent  the  skill  of  his 
players. 

With  owed  odds  it  is  equally  simple, 
the  same  figures  being  kept  to  represent 
the  skill  of  the  scratch  and  handicap 
men.  Those  behind  scratch  have  to 
make  20,  21,  22,  23  or  24  strokes  in  each 
series  of  games,  and  so  on  up  to  31, 
which  is  the  number  of  strokes  that  the 
last  (owe-forty)  class  will  have  to  make 
in  each  series  of  games.  These  figures 
are  exclusively  for  the  use  of  handicap- 
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pers,  and  they  would  only  serve  to  con- 
fuse the  players  if  given  out  to  them. 
The  Pastime  system  of  scoring,  as  in 
billiards,  by  so  many  strokes  up,  proved 
too  monotonous  for  popularity  in  tennis, 
and  to  score  by  these  figures  direct  would 
be  too  nearly  like  that  system  to  be  wise. 

The  cardinal  virtue  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can system — its  simplicity — lies  in  the 
direct  subtraction  of  handicaps,  one 
from  the  other,  when  two  players  meet, 
both  of  whom  owe  or  receive  odds  from 
the  scratch  man.  In  the  former  case  their 
game  is  shortened,  and  in  the  latter  it 
is  lengthened,  and  by  the  differential 
tables,  now  happily  abolished,  these  val- 
ues were  adjusted. 

It  is  impossible  under  any  system  to 
differentiate  these  values  closer  than  the 
unit  nearest  their  exact  value,  and  that 
is  often  as  far  away  as  the  difference  by 
direct  subtraction.  For  instance,  the 
equation  of  the  difference  between  two 
classes  may  be  just  over  half  a  unit  and 
the  whole  unit  must  be  allowed,  while 
between  the  next  two  classes,  perhaps, 
the  difference  is  just  under  a  unit  and  a 
half  and  again  one  unit  is  allowed.  The 
result  of  both  these  questions  is  the 
same,  yet  the  decimal  value  of  one  is  al- 
most twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  other. 

There  are  many  other  equally  incon- 
sistent results  of  this  differential  system 
which  make  it  defeat  its  own  object  of 
equation.  For  instance,  a  player  handi- 
capped to  owe  30.1  must  owe  one-quar- 
ter-fifteen to  him  who  owes  only  30,  and 
the  latter  must  owe  X-^S  ^^  ^^®  next 
man,  who  owes  only  15.3  ;  yet  if  the  first 
player  should  meet  the  last  he  would 
not  owe  two-quarters,  as  one  would 
naturally  expect,  but  still  only  one. 
Here,  the  first  and  second  players  are 
put  on  the  saine  footing  as  regards  the 
third,  though  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  them  as  either  allows  to 
the  third.  There  are  dozens  of  other 
cases  like  this  which  distort  the  handi- 
cap values  fully  as  much  and  in  some 
cases  more  than  does  direct  subtraction. 

The  only  danger  that  lurks  in  the 
newly-adopted  method  is  that  the  handi- 
cap values  may  be  too  greatly  distorted 
hy  direct  subtraction,  but  this  can  only 
occur  when  extreme  limits  are  used. 
With  the  limits  fixed  at  owe-forty  and 
given-thirty,  the  reduction  of  the  next 
to  the  limit  classes  in  both  instances 
alters  the  original  values  only  a  shade 
over  half  of  the  next  quarter,  and  it  is 


almost  as  fair  to  allow  the  same  odds  as 
to  accept  the  full  quarter.  Certainly 
this  slight  injustice — which,  by  the  way, 
is  in  favor  of  the  better  player  in  one 
instance  and  against  him  in  the  other — 
is  not  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  simplicity. 

That  the  limits  suggested  are  wide 
enough  for  the  range  of  players  who 
would  enter  open  handicaps  in  this 
country,  is  shown  by  the  figures  of  pro- 
portion. Owe-forty  to  given-thirty  is 
a  difference  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
game,  and  it  indicates  that  the  man 
who  owes  forty  must  play  three  times 
as  well  as  he  who  receives  thirty,  in 
order  to  win.  Certainly  this  gap  is  wide 
enough  for  the  poorest  players.  The 
smallest  difference  allowed  by  the  new 
system  is  one-twentieth  of  the  game 
(between  owe  ^-15  and  scratch)  so  that 
the  range  of  handicaps  with  these  limits 
affords  twenty-one  classes,  the  different 
handicaps  ranging  from  five  to  over 
sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  new  system  can  also  be  justified 
by  actual  experience  of  the  practical 
kind  as  well  as  by  figures  and  theory. 
In  1893,  the  Knickerbocker  Tennis  Club, 
of  New  York,  held  a  big  open  handicap 
tournament  with  an  entry-list  of  no  less 
than  forty-nine  players,  and  this  was 
very  successfully  handicapped  with 
quarters  of  fifteen  and  played  without 
the  differential  tables.  Since  then, 
there  have  been  many  other  similar 
tournaments  handicapped  by  this 
method,  and  all  have  proved  equally 
successful.  Not  only  have  the  matches 
proved  close,  but  no  abuses  appeared 
from  the  omission  of  the  differential 
tables.  Last  season,  open  handicaps 
were  held  at  Tuxedo  Park  and  at  the  Ca- 
nadian championship  meeting,  and  again 
the  plan  stood  the  test  well.  A  number 
of  big  open  handicaps  have  been  an- 
nounced for  this  season,  and  a  general 
revival  in  the  sport  is  expected  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  movement. 

Just  what  steps  will  be  taken  by  the 
newly-appointed  handicap  committee  of 
the  U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A.  is  not  yet  known, 
and  the  fate  of  the  effort  to  establish 
handicaps  in  America  hangs  largely  on 
their  work.  Poor  handicapping  would 
ruin  the  prospect,  and  the  new  com- 
mittee cannot  spend  too  much  effort 
upon  their  work  over  the  entry  lists  that 
come  before  them  to  adjust.  For  the 
best  results,  a  record  should  be  kept  of 
every  match  played  in'  recognized  tour- 
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naments,  and  each  man's  scores  carefully 
and  critically  considered  before  a  han- 
dicap is  assigned  to  him.  He  must  be 
compared  at  the  odds  allowed  with  each 
of  the  others  in  the  tournament,  too,  for 
the  handicappers  must  remember  that 
he  may  have  to  play  any  of  them  and 
that  the  dilference  between  their  as- 
signed odds  will  be  the  handicap  at 
which  they  will  meet. 

At  the  annual  convention  last  winter 
it  was  suggested  by  the  writer  that  the 
National  Association  should  hold  a  se- 
ries of  three  open  handicap  tournaments 
this  season,  in  connection  with  well- 
established  scratch  events  and  on  the 
grounds  of  the  clubs  holding  these. 
The  plan  included  all  the  other  features 
of  the  present  movement,  the*  handi- 
capping committee  and  the  system  of 
handicapping  adopted  being  part  of 
these  resolutions.  But  this  scheme  was 
opposed  by  some  of  the  legislators  who 
thought  that  the  National  Association 
should  hold  none  but  championship 
events,  and  the  provision  for  Associa- 
tion handicaps  was  voted  down,  and  the 
ways  and  means  for  the  introduction 
of  handicaps  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee provided  for  in  the  resolutions. 

In  the  absence  of  National  handicaps, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  the 
backing  of  the  most  influential  clubs  in 
the  country  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
handicap  movement.  If  such  clubs  as 
the  Orange  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  the 
Longwood  Cricket  Club,  the  Meadow 
Club  of  Southampton,  the  Saratoga 
Athletic  Association,  the  Seabright 
Cricket  Club,  the  Kenwood  Country 
Club  of  Chicago,  the  Philadelphia 
Cricket  Club,  the  Staten  Island  Ladies' 
Club,  and  the  Narragansett  Pier  Casino 
Association  lend  aid,  it  cannot  fail. 

In  England  there  is  seldom  a  large 
tennis  meeting  at  which  there  are  not 
open  handicap  events  as  well  as  scratch 
competitions  on  the  programme.  They 
begin  the  handicaps  over  there  on  the 
second  or  third  day  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  matches  do  not  then  interfere  with 
the  more  important  events.  The  Bag- 
nall-Wilde  system  of  drawing  weeds  out 
three-quarters  of  the  players  in  the  first 
two  rounds  of  a  tournament,  so  that  the 
number  of  matches  decreases  very  rap- 
idly as  the  week  progresses.  It  is  the 
custom  abroad  for  all  of  the  players  to 
enter  the  handicaps  as  well  as  the  sc-ratch 
events,  and  if  they  survive  the  earlier 


rounds  of  the  championship  matches 
and  cannot  spare  the  time  for  handicaps, 
they  default  in  the  latter. 

What  we  need  in  this  country  is  a 
similar  custom.  At  Longwood,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  usually  fifty  or  more 
entries  in  the  singles,  which  is  the  only 
event  on  the  programme.  The  first 
two  days'  play  leaves  only  sixteen  of 
them,  perhaps  less,  and  the  courts  are 
almost  vacant  during  the  last  few  days 
of  the  meeting.  Handicap  matches 
could  be  easily  played  during  these  last 
days,  and  the  interest  of  the  players,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  spectators,  kept  up 
to  the  end  of  the  week.  At  each  of 
these  big  meetings,  an  open  handicap 
for  men's  singles  should  be  added  this 
year.  Handicap  events  for  doubles  may 
be  left  for  a  second  year's  experiment. 

There  is  another  important  value  to 
the  innovation.  For  several  seasons  the 
protests  have  been  growing  constantly 
stronger  against  the  horde  of  compara- 
tive novices  that  choke  up  the  entry- 
lists  of  the  big  scratch  events.  They 
afford  no  practice  for  the  better  men 
and  get  little  themselves.  It  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  be  there,  though, 
for  they  have  had  no  other  tournaments 
to  play  in.  The  novice  who  learns  to 
play  tennis  well  against  such  odds  as 
are  arrayed  before  him  in  this  country 
must  be  wonderfully  persevering.  He  is 
discouraged  on  every  hand.  He  enters 
scratch  events  because  there  are  no 
others  for  him  to  play  in,  and  he  is 
promptly  trounced  by  the  first  experi- 
enced player  he  meets,  and  then  ridi- 
culed for  having  had  the  audacity  to 
enter  an  event  where  he  was  outclassed. 

Give  him  the  handicap  events  to  play 
in,  and  he  will  disappear  from  the  cham- 
pionships, where  he  is  so  much  out  of 
place.  But  whatever  else  you  may  do, 
don't  discourage  him  from  tournament 
play,  else  he  will  never  become  an  ex- 
pert. If  we  kill  off  all  the  blossoms 
of  this  season  we  shall  have  no  fruit 
next  year.  Our  experts  of  to-day  must 
retire  sooner  or  later,  and  we  must  have 
rising  men  to  take  their  places.  Handi- 
caps are  the  only  way  to  develop  ex- 
perts from  the  ranks  of  mediocrity,  and 
the  more  we  have  of  them  this  year  the 
larger  will  be  our  crop  next  season. 

There  has  not  been  a  more  promising 
moA'-ement  in  the  American  lawn-tennis 
world  than  this  for  many  years,  and 
good  results  should  follow. 
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T  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebel- 
lion, it  was 
presumed  by  the  sol- 
diery of  the  Eastern 
States  that  the  main 
part  of  the  fighting 
would  have  to  be  done 
by  them, — that  with  few  exceptions  of 
companies  made  up  of  backwoodsmen, 
scouts  and  trappers,  the  people  of  the 
Western  States  and  Territories,  not  hav- 
ing the  enlightened  military  education 
obtained  by  the  witnessing  of  annual 
militia  parades  and  musters,  would  be 
deficient  as  fighters  in  a  collective 
sense.  It  required  less  than  three 
months  of  actual  fighting  to  disabuse 
their  minds  of  this  idea,  and,  after  that. 
Eastern  men  were  but  too  glad  to  have 
their  Western  brothers  alongside  of 
them,  while  general  officers  as  a  rule, 
preferred  them.  The  same  idea  exists 
to-day  in  a  modified  way  regarding  the 
standing  and  capabilities  of  the  National 
Guards  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
vStates,  and  not  until  a  period  of  lawless 
riot  rule,  like  that  seen  in  Chicago,  and 
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during  which 
Western  militia 
were  able  to  ex- 
ecute thoroughly  and  in  a  military 
way,  riot  duty  fully  as  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable as  that  of  Homestead  or 
Buffalo,  was  their  efficiency  duly  es- 
timated. 

This  efficiency  of  the  Western  Guards 
extends  not  only  to  the  Middle  W^est- 
ern  States,  but  even  to  those  of  more 
recent  birth,  and  there  is  nothing  East, 
South,  or  elsewhere  that  for  fighting 
capacity  exceeds  the  Guards  of  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska  and  other  West- 
ern States.  They  are  not  showy  on 
the  march,  nor  up  to  all  the  military 
niceties  of  drills  and  ceremonies, 
neither  are  they  in  times  of  armory 
peace  and  quiet  as  well  disciplined, 
perhaps,  but  whenever  it  comes  to  the 
true  test  of  soldierly  ability,  that  of 
actual  service,  they  are  not  found  want- 
ing. They  have  not  the  appropria- 
tions, the  armories  or  other  spurs  to 
progress,  that  go  so  far  in  the  East  to 
capture  the  best  young  men  of  the 
cities  and  towns,  but  the)^  have  a  pride 
in  their  work  and  a  real  love  of  the  mil- 
itary life  that  makes  up  for  other 
wants.      Perhaps   one   reason   for   this 
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state  of  feeling  may  be  found  in  the 
lives  of  their  fathers,  who,  having-  set- 
tled the  newer  States,  carry  with  them 
and  pass  on  to  their  sons  the  boldness, 
the  reliance  and  the  nerve  so  necessary 
to  build  up  towns  in  a  wilderness,  with 
a  wily  and  savage  foe  to  continually 
harass,  and  obstacles  such  as  are  never 
dreamed  of  in  the  older  places,  to  con- 
tend against.  This  begets  the  true 
military  spirit,  and  living  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere it  is  not  strange  that  the  sons 
must  imbibe  it  and  give  vent  to  it  in 
some  way. 

In  1854,  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, was  first  formed  into  a  terri- 
tory. The  same  year  Kansas  was 
formed  into  a  territory  and  immedi- 
ately the  politicians  began  their  war  on 
it.  From  this  Nebraska,  because  of  its 
being  so  huge,  so  unknown  and  so  little 
settled,  was  fortunately  exempt.  In 
1866,  the  reorganization 
of  the  United  States 
Army  after  the  war  oc- 
cur red,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  militia  of 
many  of  the  Eastern 
States  were  established 
on  a  difEerent  basis  from 
what  they  had  previously 
existed  on.  The  militia 
of  Nebraska  was  still  un- 
born. 

On  March  ist,  1867,  the 
territory  became  a  State, 
but  even  then  its  largest 
town,  Omaha,  was  scarce- 
ly more  than  a  village,  with  the  most 
abominable  roads  and  streets,  and  a 
climate  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year 
so  detestable  that  it  was  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  jumping-off  place.  Communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world  was  had  by 
means  of  a  stage  line  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  and  from  thence  by  steamboat  to 
St.  Louis.  At  the  time  of  the  entrance 
of  Nebraska  into  the  Union  there  was 
no  militia,  in  the  State  worthy  of  the 
name,  but  for  years  preceding,  even  as 
far  back  as  1852,  companies  had  been 
organized,  armed,  and  campaigned  for 
the  protection  of  the  settlements  against 
Indians.  These  Indian  wars  were  di- 
rected principally  against  tribes  of 
Pawnees,  Omahas,  Sioux  and  Mandans, 
and  they  were  so  incessant  and  numer- 
ous as  well  as  largely  spread  over  the 
State,  that  it  may  be  said  that  all  the 
male  population  of  the  territory  of  Ne- 


braska was  trained  to  the  use  of  the 
rifle  and  the  organization  of  small  mili- 
tary bodies. 

The  first  need  of  a  thoroughly  organ- 
ized militia  was  seen  at  the  time  of  the 
Omaha  riots  in  1880-81.  A  few  com- 
panies had  existed  for  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  that  period  in  Omaha  and  Lin- 
coln, but  immediately  after  that  there 
was  an  effort  to  put  the  military  force 
on  a  better  footing.  But  it  was  up-hill 
work  with  Nebraska  legislators,  and  ap- 
propriations were  small  and  far  be- 
tween, and  but  little  interest  was  taken 
by  the  State  in  her  citizen  soldiery. 
An  effort  was  made  to  get  Uncle  Sam 
to  increase  his  military  establishments 
in  the  State  and  it  was  partially  success- 
ful. The  post  of  Sidney  was  established 
and  made  a  regimental  headquarters 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  while  the 
already  large  post  of  Fort  Omaha  was 
added  to  by  additional 
forces. 

The  germ  sown  in  1880 
could  not  but  bear  fruit, 
slow  at  first,  yet  it  in- 
creased and  grew  strong- 
er, and  little  by  little  the 
Guard  grew,  under  hard- 
ships and  against  odds 
that  the  Guards  of  East- 
ern States  have  no  con- 
ception of.  It  waxed 
stronger  and  stronger,  till 
it  reached  a  point  when 
it  was  not  to  be  despised, 
and  a  position  in '  which 
it  was  able  to  do  the  State  an  amount 
of  good  that  many  times  repaid  all  the 
appropriations  spent  upon  it.  This 
condition  of  affairs  and  whatever  suc- 
cess has  been  met  with  is  due  to  the 
earnest  effort  of  a  few  men  connected 
with  the  Guard,  and  one  of  whom — 
General  Leonard  Colby — is  to-day  the 
commander  of  it. 

The  Nebraska  National  Guard  of  to- 
day consists  of  a  single  Brigade  with  two 
infantry  regiments  of  eleven  companies 
each,  one  troop  of  cavalry  and  one  bat- 
tery of  field  artillery.  Its  total  strength 
is  about  1 100  officers  and  men.  The 
Brigade  Commander  is  Gen.  Leonard 
W.  Colby,  of  Beatrice,  Neb.  The 
officers  of  the  Brigade  Staff  are  as 
follows  :  Ass't  Adjt.-Gen.,  Major  A. 
A.  Reed,  Crete,  Neb.  ;  Brigade  Sur- 
geon, Major  D.  A.  Walden,  Beatrice, 
Neb.  ;  Brigade  Quartermaster,  Captain 
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J.  L.  V/ilson,  Tekamah,  Neb.  ;  Brig-ade 
Commissary,  Captain  A.  G.  Fisher,  Chad- 
ron.  Neb.  ;  Aid-de-camip,  First  Lieuten- 
ant O.  L.  Green,  Kearney,  Neb.  ;  Aid- 
de-camp,  First  Lieutenant  S.  H.  Steel, 
David  City,  Neb. 

The  oldest  organization  of  the  brigade 
is  the  battery,  or  as  it  is  technically 
designated,  "  Battery  A."  Its  location 
is  at  Wymore,  Neb.,  where  its  officers 
and  men  live.  The  Captain  is  C.  M.  Mur- 
dock  ;  First  Lieutenant,  A.  M.  Kenney  ; 
Second  Lieutenant,  A.  A.  Murdock.  The 
battery  was  organized  in  November, 
1878,  by  Captain  Murdock,  who  has 
since  November  15th,  1878,  borne  his 
commission  of  captain  of  it.  Following 
the  Battery,  the  First  Infantry  Regi- 
ment comes  next  in  age.  It  was  organ- 
ized July  12th,  i88i,as  a  necessity  of  the 
mob  and  riot  rule  that  Omaha  had  but 
just  then  passed  through.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  list  of  officers  of 
field  and  staff :  Colonel, 
John  P.  Bratt,  Bennet, 
Neb. ;  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
W.  W.  Wolcott,  Central 
City,  Neb.  ;  Major,  T.  L. 
Williams,  Geneva,  Neb. .; 
Adjutant,  First  Lieuten- 
ant, Jos.  A.  Reed,  Beatrice, 
Neb. ;  Surgeon,  Captain  - 
W.  H.  Dempster,  Bruning, 
Neb.  ;  Chaplain,  Captain 
D.  S.  Davis,  York,  Neb.  ; 
Quartermaster,  First  Lieu- 
tenant A.  H.  Humphreys, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  The  eleven  companies 
of  this  regiment  are  stationed  at  York, 
Fullerton,  Beatrice,  Lincoln,  David  City, 
Juniata,  Geneva,  Nelson,  Bennet,  Cen- 
tral City  and  Omaha. 

On  July  22d,  1887,  in  obedience  to  a 
request  of  Governor  John  M.  Thayer, 
Troop  A,  was  organized  by  its  present 
commander,  Captain  J.  H.  Culver.  Its 
headquarters  are  at  Milford,  and  it  had 
a  fine  brick  armory  there  up  to  January, 
1 89 1,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
his  efforts  to  secure  property.  Captain 
Culver  was  badly  injured,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  while  the  troop 
was  in  camp  at  Grand  Island,  lightning 
struck  the  tent  and  injured  the  two  lieu- 
tenants and  all  the  non-commissioned 
officers.  So  that  in  point  of  number  of 
casualties  received  in  service  this  or- 
ganization may  be  said  to  be  far  ahead 
of  any  other  in  the  State,  The  troop 
has  responded  to  all  calls  npon  it,  and 
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has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  effi- 
ciency since  its  organization.  This  is 
saying  a  good  deal  as  undoubtedly  this 
branch  of  service  is  the  hardest  to  main- 
tain on  a  good  footing  in  the  National 
Guard.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  troop  as 
well  as  Battery  A,  to  march  to  and  from 
all  encampments,  by  which  means  much 
valuable  experience  has  been  gained  in 
the  matter  of  marching  and  looking 
after  their  own  welfare.  It  is  equipped 
with  saddles,  bridles,  blankets  and  stable 
suits  and  armed  with  carbines  and  re- 
volvers. It  is  in  a  condition  and  state 
of  preparation  ready  for  active  service 
at  any  and  all  times.  Its  two  lieuten- 
ants are  Wm.  J.  Vosburgh,  First  Lieu- 
tenant, and  Wm.  S.  Kinne}'',  Second 
Lieutenant,  both  of  Milford,  Neb. 

The  Second  Regiment  was  organized 
August  9th,  1887.  Its  roster  of  field 
and  staff  is  as  follows  :  Colonel,  C.  J. 
Bills,  Fairbury  ;  Lieut.- 
Colonel,  Wm.  Bischoff, 
Nebraska  City;  Major, 
John  Hasty,  Fairbury  ; 
Adjutant,  First  Lieuten- 
ant W.  B.  Smith,  Fair- 
bury ;  Surgeon,  Captain 
G.  L.  Pritchett,  Fairbury  ; 
Chaplain,  Captain  J.  G. 
Tate,  Hastings  ;  Quarter- 
master, First  Lieutenant, 
E.  B.  Atkinson,  Tekamah, 
The  eleven  companies 
of  the  regiment  are  lo- 
cated at  Kearney,  Ord, 
Nebraska  City,  Fairbury,  North  Platte, 
O'Neill,  Omaha,  Tekamah,  Stromsberg, 
Schuyler  and  Norfolk. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  city  of 
Omaha  which  numbers  over  200,000  in- 
habitants, has  but  two  companies,  less 
than  200  men,  to  guard  its  interests  in 
case  of  mob  outbreak,  and  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, the  city  was  for  a  time  completely 
in  the  hands  of  sympathizers  of  the  in- 
dustrial army  which,  tmder  Kelly,  was 
trying  to  force  its  way  by  rail  to  Wash- 
ington, without  paying  fare.  But  to  its 
credit,  the  peace  of  the  city  was  never 
more  secure  than  during  the  time  that 
the  laboring  element  had  charge  of  it. 
The  appropriations  for  the  1,100 
men  of  the  Nebraska  Guard  are  re- 
markably small.  N  othing  is  given  f or 
armories,  that  is  for  their  building  and 
construction,  and  the  entire  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  State  is  $25,000  every 
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two  years,  or  $12,500  a  year.  From  the 
General  Government  the  allotment 
made  and  distributed  in  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  clothing-,  camp  and  garrison 
equipage  is  a  trifle  less  than  $7,000  a 
year.  Yet  the  State  has  in  it  over 
140,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  all  States 
inaking  appropriations  for  their  militia, 
that  of  Nebraska  is  maintained  for  a 
less  per  capita  than  any  other. 

On  account  of  the  Sioux  campaign 
of  1 89 1,  the  infantry  regiments  are  now 
well  supplied  with  clothing,  equipment, 
camp  and  garrison  equipage,  in  all  re- 
spects similar  to  that  in  the  regular 
service. 

Encampments  are  held  whenever 
funds  are  on  hand  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  but,  when  not,  then  drills  are 
ordered  which  shall  consume  the  entire 
day,  and  troops  are  mustered  and  paid 
the  same  as  when  at  encampments. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  entire 
Guard  of  the  State  has  been  ordered 
out  on  active  service,  the  campaign  of 
1 891,  during  the  Sioux  war,  was  of  a 
nature  never  participated  in  by  Eastern 
militia,  of  which  more  anon. 

In  each,  the  First  and  Second  Regi- 
ments, are  regimental  bands,  organized 
on  a  military  footing  and  by  action  of 
law  at  same  time  as  the  regiments. 
Whatever  instruction  in  signaling,  hos- 
pitals, and  litter  drill,  is  given,  as  well 
as  target  practice,  is  done  in  each  or- 
ganization, by  itself.     In  all  these  mat- 


ters, the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
brigade  Commander,  General  Colby,  is 
given,  but  there  being  no  appropria- 
tions for  their  existence,  of  course  the 
work  of  each  is  heavily  handicapped. 

There  are  no  good  ranges  connected 
with  the  armories,  but  each  company 
hires  its  own  ground  and  conducts  its 
target  practice  in  its  own  way. 

Companies  are  inspected  by  the  Adju- 
tant-General and  Inspector-General  at 
the  time  of  their  annual  drills  or  en- 
campments. 

The  Adjutant-General  of  the  State 
and  General  Staff,  including  the  Gov- 
ernor's personal  staff,  for  the  year 
ending  1894,  was  as  follows  :  Adjutant- 
General,  James  D.  Gage  ;  Quartermas- 
ter and  Commissary-General,  Colonel 
Geo.  E.  Jenkins  ;  Surgeon-General,  Col- 
onel R.  Emmett  Giffen  ;  Inspector-Gen- 
eral, Lieut.-Colonel  H.  S.  Hotchkiss  ; 
Judge  Advocate- General,  Major  J  C, 
Watson.  Aids  ;  Colonel  C.  E.  Adams, 
Colonel  Wm.  F.  Cody,  Colonel  J.  H. 
MacColl,  Colonel  J.  J.  Pershing,  Colonel 
H.  P.  Shumway,  Colonel  H.  B.  Milford, 
Colonel  E.  M.  Correl,  Colonel  Neil 
Brennan. 

Nebraska  can,  in  common  with  the 
Eastern  States,  boast  of  one  military 
feature  wherein  she  is  fully  their  equal, 
and  that  is  the  topheaviness  of  the 
General  Staff. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Colonel  Wm.  F. 
Cody  (Buffalo  Bill)  is  among  the  list  of 
Aids-de-camp. 
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"VE     asked 
Tom  Nor- 
reys  down 
for    the 
two   weeks 
in  June,"  Archie 
Blair  said,  look- 
ing  around    the 
table  as  he  made 
the    announce- 
ment and  finally 
bringing    his 
gaze  to  rest,  with 
a     self  -  satisfied 
smile,   upon   his 
pretty  wife. 

"  He  might  be 
a  foreign  poten- 
tate by  the  tri- 
umph in  your 
tones,"  she  ob- 
served, pleasant- 
1}^.  "  I  am  very 
glad.  I  think  our 
little  house-party  will  have  a  great  ad- 
dition. I  am  very  fond  of  Tom  Nor- 
reys  ;  "  but  she  did  not  return  her  hus- 
band's glance.  Her  eyes  had  traveled, 
in  a  little  perplexed  way,  down  the 
board  to  where  Miss  Whittier  sat. 

"  She  is  a  wonderful  girl,"  thought 
young  Mrs.  Blair.  "  It  is  her  mother's 
training,  I  suppose."  After  dinner  she 
went  up  to  where  Miss  Whittier  was 
standing,  a  little  apart  from  the  others 
on  the  veranda,  and  clipped  an  arm 
around  her  waist. 

"  If  it  is  anything  to  5^ou,  Kitty  dear, 
we  won't  have  him,"  she  said,  softly. 
"What  do  you  mean  .■' " 
"Well,  you  never  told  ine  anything 
about  it,  but  I  know  that  you  and  Tom 


Norreys  were  rather  good  friends  last 
winter,  and  you  say  nothing  of  him 
now,  nor  do  you  see  him,  so  I — well,  I 
am  a  woman,  you  know,  and  women 
have  developed  a  sixth  sense  about  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  There  is  nothing  between  Mr.  Nor- 
reys and  myself,"  Katherine  Whittier 
said,  gravely.  "  We  were  good  friends 
last  winter  ;  we  are  still.  Why  should 
his  coming  here  make  any  difference 
to  me  ? " 

They  were  all  out  on  the  veranda  a 
few  evenings  later,  the  women  idly 
talking,  the  men  smoking  their  after- 
dinner  cigars,  when  the  dog-cart  bowled 
up  through  the  soft  summer  dusk  and 
deposited  Tom  Norreys  at  the  door. 

Miss  AVhittier  pushed  her  chair  a 
little  farther  back  in  the  shadows  and 
watched  him  gayly  shaking  hands  with 
the  Blairs  ;  there  was  a  mutinous  look 
about  her  small,  red  mouth,  and  a  de- 
cidedly angry  gleam  in  her  deep  eyes. 
He  came  upon  her  last,  sitting  quietly 
there  in  the  twilight,  after  he  had 
greeted  everyone  else  he  knew,  and 
gone  through  the  necessary  introduc- 
tions to  those  he  did  not  know. 

"  You  !  "  he  said,  and  held  out  both 
hands  involuntarily. 

She  brought  herself  carefully  to  her 
feet  and  gave  him  one  cool  finger. 

"  You  seem  surprised  !"  she  remarked, 
easily. 

He  flushed  a  sudden  red  to  his  tem- 
ples. "  You  don't — you  can't  think  that 
I  knew  you  were  here  ! "  he  said,  hur- 
riedly. Katherine  merely  lowered  her 
eyes,whether  in  acquiescence  or  not  Nor- 
reys could  not  tell  ;  the  next  moment 
his  host  was  leading  the  way  upstairs. 
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When  he  had  obliterated  the  mani- 
fold signs  of  travel,  and  been  refreshed 
in  the  dining-room,  he  joined  the  little 
colony  once  more  on  the  veranda,  all 
except  Miss  Whittier  ;  she  had  ridden 
twenty  miles  on  her  bicycle  that  day, 
Mrs.  Blair  volunteered  to  explain,  and 
had  begged  leave  to  retire  early. 

Tom  Norreys  was  downstairs  before 
any  one  else  the  next  morning  ;  it  had 
been  hot,  he  had  not  slept  well,  and  he 
wanted  to  feel  the  cool  breath  of  the 
sea  on  his  face. 

When  affairs  between  himself  and 
Katherine  Whittier  had  culminated  last 
winter  by  his  asking  her  to  marry  him, 
she  had  not  refused  him  ;  his  declara- 
tion of  love  had  been  precipitate,  she 
said.  She  had  yet  to  learn  her  own 
heart.  She  did  not  know  whether  she 
really  cared  about  him  or  not.  There  is 
always  one  "  nearest  the  throne"  in  a 
woman's  world,  they  say,  and  certainly 
Tom  Norreys  had  been  occupying  the 
coveted  corner  all  winter  ;  but  Kather- 
ine was  very  young,  it  was  her  first 
season,  and  everything  had  the  glitter 
and  freshness  of  novelty.  Each  new 
man  who  paid  her  court  was  delightful 
and  she  was  just  a  little  dazzled  by  her 
success.  When  young  Norreys  asked 
her  one  day  to  marry  him  she  did  not 
stop  to  question  whether  she  liked  him, 
but  whether  she  could  cheerfully  give 
up  all  the  rest  for  his  sake.  She  was 
quite  honest  about  it ;  and  when  she 
came  down  from  the  midst  of  her  pack- 
ing for  Florida,  to  receive  him  in  the 
drawing-room  one  afternoon  late  in 
February,  she  compromised  on  her  an- 
swer. Norreys  resented  the  proposal, 
of  course  ;  but  Miss  Whittier,  notwith- 
standing her  small,  girlish  figure  and 
her  tender  eyes,  was  quite  firm.  He  was 
to  leave  her  perfectly  free  for  the  next 
six  months,  she  told  him  ;  he  must  not 
attempt  to  see  her  in  any  way  ;  when 
they  met  accidentally,  it  would  be  as 
casual  acquaintances,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  time  he  might  come  to  her,  if  his 
love  remained  unchanged,  and  she 
would  be  able  to  tell  him  whether  exist- 
ence was  a  blank  without  him,  or  if  his 
presence  was  entirely  unnecessary  to 
her  life's  happiness  ;  this  was  her  an- 
swer, and  he  had  given  a  reluctant  as- 
sent. 

Norreys  had  kept  his  promise  to  the 
letter.  Katherine  remained  in  Florida 
until  April,  and  at  the  end  of  May  she 


wearied  of  town  and  went  down  by  the 
sea,  with  her  intimate  friend,  Mrs,  Blair, 
to  stay  till  July. 

He  had  not  met  her  or  sought  to 
meet  her  until  last  night,  when  he  had 
come  unexpectedly  face  to  face  with 
her  on  the  veranda. 

Two  things  were  troubling  him  this 
morning  ;  in  the  first  place,  Katherine's 
reception  of  him  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Blairs'  was  not  one  that  any  lover  might 
term  exactly  ecstatic,  and  if  she  had  no 
warmer  welcome  for  him  after  nearly 
four  months'  absence,  what  would  she 
haA^e  to  say  when  the  August  day  came 
on  which  he  was  to  know  his  fate  ? 
And  in  the  second  place,  was  she  under 
the  impression  that  he  had  deliberately 
followed  her  down  here  ? 

They  were  all  at  breakfast  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  walk  on  the  beach  ;  he 
found  his  seat  between  Miss  Blair,  a 
dignified  younger  sister  of  the  host,  and 
Mrs.  Thorne,  who  had  been  a  dignified 
Miss  Blair  but  had  considerably  unbent 
during  her  brief  wedded  life,  and  now, 
as  a  widow,  had  so  far  overcome  the 
characteristics  of  her  youth  as  to  have 
merited  the  name  of  "  gay  Mrs. 
Thorne,"  and  sometimes  "Jack  Thome's 
fetching  widow."  Besides  these  staying 
in  the  house  were  Katherine  Whittier 
and  her  brother,  and  young  Hallett 
from  Washington,  and  a  couple  of  men 
who  made  it  their  headquarters  when 
the  nights  were  hot  in  town  and  they 
wanted  to  run  down  for  a  whiff  of  sea- 
salt. 

Norreys  was  an  old  acquaintance  of 
the  widow  Thome's,  though  he  had  not 
seen  very  m.uch  of  her  since  her  mar- 
riage; but  it  did  not  suit  him  that  she 
should  be  pleased  at  this  moment,  with 
his  little  lady-love  sitting  directly  oppo- 
site, to  employ  the  battery  of  her  eyes 
to  resuscitate  their  friendship.  When 
they  arose  from  the  table,  he  saw  that 
Katherine  wore  a  short  tweed  skirt  and 
trim  leather  leggings,  and  as  he  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  hall  she  took  down  a 
soft,  Homburg  hat  from  the  wall. 

"You  are  going  wheeling ?"  he  said, 
interrogatively. 

"  Yes." 

"  Ma}^  I  not  speak  to  you  for  a  few 
minutes  ? " 

She  glanced  up  at  the  hall  clock. 

"  I  do  not  see  what  you  can  say." 

"Only  this — that  I  want  you  to  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you — when  I  swear 
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to  you  that  I  did 
not  know  you 
were  here.  I  was 
knocking  about 
waiting  to  join 
my  people  at 
Seabright,  when 
Archie  came 
into  the  club  one 
frightfully  hot 
day  and  took 
pity  on  my  lone- 
ly condition  and 
insisted  on  my 
coming  down. 
He  did  not  tell 
me  who  was 
here.  I  can  go 
away  if  you  wish 
it." 

^  "  There  is  no 

necessity  for 
that,"  she  replied.  "  The  house  is  suffi- 
ciently large  for  us  both.  We  shall  not 
be  thrust  into  each  other's  societ)^" 

"  You  are  very  discouraging  to  me, 
Katharine." 

"  I  want  to  be  very  true  to  myself," 
she  said,  gently  ;  and  then,  in  a  louder 
tone  : 

'  "  Have  you  got  the  wheels,  Mr. 
Hallett  ?  Yes,  I  am  coming.  Aiirevoir, 
Mr.  Norreys  !" 

Mrs.  Blair  came  up  behind  him  as  he 
stood  watching  them  spin  down  the 
road. 

"  I  think  that  Katherine  is  the  most 
graceful  creature  I  ever  saw  on  a  wheel," 
she  remarked  to  nobody  in  particular. 

"  It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
charming  friendships  that  spring  up 
between  devotees  of  the  sport,"  said 
Mrs.  Thorne,  who  had  brought  her  knit- 
ting out  on  the  veranda. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  it,  Mr.  Norreys  ?  " 
"  I — er — yes,  I  ride,"   he  said,   some- 
what vaguely,  with  his  eyes  still  on  those 
two  flying  specks  in  the  distance. 

"  Archie  has  an  extra  wheel  in  the 
coach-house  if  5^ou  would  like  to  use 
it,"  Mrs.  Blair  suggested.  She  was  be- 
ginning to  be  interested  in  this  little 
game  of  three. 

"  Thanks  !  I  would  like  it  immensely. 
I  will  take  it  to-morrow,  if  I  may,"  Nor- 
reys replied,  with  quite  an  animat- 
ed air. 

"  Two  is  company;  three  is  trumpery," 
put  in  Mrs.  Thorne,  who,  to  do  her  jus- 
tice, knew  nothing  of  the  storm  raging 


in  the  breast  of  the  young  man  beside 
her. 

"  Yes,  that  is  so,"  he  answered,  in  a 
voice  studiously  calm.  "  I  will  see  that 
there  isn't  a  third  \i  you  will  come  with 
me  to-morrow  morning." 

She  flushed  slightly  and  laughed.  "  Oh, 

I  don't  ride.     I  took  lessons  last  year, 

but  they  were   twenty-five  minutes  on 

the  floor  and  five  in  the  air,  and  I  did  not 

become  sufficiently  hardened  to  like  it." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  Mrs.  Blair  will  let  me 
take  you  out  for  a  drive  in  the  dog-cart 
this  morning,"  he  suggested.  He  had 
suddenly  found  something  rather  inter- 
esting in  the  widow's  blue  eyes,  and 
she  had  a  fascinating  trick  of  sweeping 
her  lashes  downward  when  she  laughed 
that  he  had  never  noticed  before.  He 
put  the  query  with  a  little  appeal  to 
both  women,  and  Mrs.  Blair  at  once 
rang  the  bell  and  ordered  the  cart 
brought  round.  So  it  happened  that 
shortly  before  noon  two  people  seated 
on  a  high  vehicle,  under  a  huge  black 
chiffon  parasol,  were  so  engrossed  in 
their  conversation  that  two  bicyclists, 
coming  suddenly  upon  them  around  a 
turn  of  the  road,  had  to  ring  their  bells 
violently  to  escape  being  run  down. 

"Why,  it  was  Mrs.  Thorne  and  that 
young  Norreys,"  said  Hallett,  as  they 
emerged  from  the  road  on  to  the  high- 
way. "  They  were  great  friends  before 
she  married  Thorne,  were  they  not  ? " 

"  Really,  I  could  not  say,"  answered 
Katherine.  She  spoke  quite  sharply,  for 
the  recent  danger  had  unnerved  her. 
"  I  never  met  Mrs.  Thorne  before  in  my 
life." 

Mrs.  Thorne  had  taken  quite  a  fancy 
to  Katherine  Whit- 
tier.  Perhaps  it 
was  theinnate 
sweetness  o  f  t  h  e 
girl's  character 
that  had  attracted 
her,  or  it  might 
have  been  mere- 
ly because   of   the 
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dissimilarity  between  them  ;  for  where. 
as  the  widow  was  plump,  with  a  pretty 
blonde  fluffiness,  Katherine  was  tall  and 
inclined  to  slenderness.  Her  hair  swept 
away  from  her  forehead  in  thick,  brown 
waves,  a  few  stray  curls  escaping  here 
and  there  to  break  the  severity  of  the 
style,  as  her  radiant  smile  broke  the 
gravity  of  her  face  when  she  rippled 
into  laughter.  "  I  am  so  glad  Tom 
Norreys  came  down  here,"  Mrs.  Thorne 
observed  one  night.  She  had  gone  into 
Katherine's  room  to  borrow  a  book  with 
which  to  read  herself  to  sleep,  and  stood 
with  her  arms  folded  over  the  back  of  a 
chair,  lingering  while  the  girl  brushed 
out  her  long,  waving  hair. 

"  Archie  usually  has  such  stupid  men 
to  stay  with  him.  Really  I  do  not  know 
what  I  should  have  done;  he  arrived  just 
in  time  to  save  my  life  ;  I  was  dying  of 
ennui." 

"  Do  you  find  Mr.  Norreys  so  amus- 
ing ? " 

"  My  dear,  he  is  more  than  anmsing  ; 
he  is  really  clever.  I  knew  him  years 
ago,  but  when  I  married,  Mr.  Thorne 
made  me  drop  all  my  old  adorers  and 
Tom  had  to  go  with  the  rest." 

"  Tom !  "  thought  Miss  Whittier, 
brushing  away  industriously;  but  all  she 
said  was  :  "  And  Mr.  Norreys  was  an 
adorer  ?" 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly;  he  was  just 
one  of  my  collection,"  laughing.  "  One 
can  never  class  a  man  until  he  has  pro- 
posed ;  Tom  Norreys  never  did  that.  I 
do  not  think  he  is  a  marrying  man." 

'•  Oh,"  said  Miss  Whittier.  She  finished 
braiding  her  hair  and  stood  up,  tall  and 
straight,  in  her  white  dressing-gown. 

"  I  see  you  are  not  interested  in  him," 
pouted  her  visitor.  "  I  will  leave  you 
to  your  dreams  ;  thanks  for  the  book." 

"  So  he  was  one  of  your  collection," 
remarked  Mi?s  Whittier,  as  the  door 
closed  upon  her, 

A  little  after  this  there  came  one  of 
those  terribly  hot  spells  that  sometimes 
descend  on  an  unsuspecting  city  in 
June  to  hurry  the  delinquents  out  of 
town,  and  sometimes  again  its  fierceness 
is  felt  in  early  October  to  reproach  those 
hurrying  homeward  from  mountain  and 
seashore  for  their  ready  parting  with 
the  kindly  summer. 

Archie  Blair  threw  up  his  work,  put 
his  good  yacht  the  Kanazvha  into  com- 
mission and  took  his  house-party  off  for 
a  few  days'  cruise  along  the  Massachu- 


setts coast.  It  was  gorgeous  yachting 
weather ;  although  the  days  were  so 
stifling  there  was  always  a  breeze  under 
the  gay,  red  awning  swung  over  the 
deck.  Friendships  quicken  in  the  con- 
fines of  a  boat ;  people  are  given  more 
to  studying  one  another,  with  nothing 
but  the  blue  ocean  around  them  and 
cloudless  skies  overhead. 

Everyone  seemed  to  rejoice  in  an 
alter  ego  ofi  Blair's  yacht.  He  and  his 
wife  had  to  give  up  attempting  to  enter- 
tain their  guests  and  try  to  remember 
all  the  foolish  things  they  had  said  to 
each  other  in  their  courting  days.  "  As 
for  Hallett,"  Mrs.  Blair  reinarked  one 
night,  watching  him  seated  on  a  coil  of 
rope  at  Katherine's  side,  as  usual,  *'the 
boy  is  hopelessly  lost." 

Norreys  overheard  it ;  he  leaned  on 
his  elbow  and  looked  at  her  narrowly. 
The  cold  little  profile  had  never  seemed 
more  fair  than  in  the  aureole  of  light 
the  moon  made  about  her  head.  Her 
white  sailor  hat  was  tipped  to  almost 
conceal  her  brow,  but  her  eyes  were 
just  visible,  turned  proudly  down  on  the 
heaving  waters.  He  wondered  what 
they  were  saying,  with  such  earnest 
young  faces,  over  there  in  the  shadow 
of  the  big  sail,  and  then  he  went  below 
and  made  havoc  of  Blair's  cigars.  When 
he  came  up  again  he  joined  the  group 
in  the  bow,  of  which  Mrs.  Thorne 
formed  the  scintillating  center. 

The  next  night  the  Kanatvha  dropped 
anchor  near  a  fashionable  summer  re- 
sort, and  the  crew  went  over  the  bay  in 
row-boats  to  the  pretty  casino  where 
they  had  been  asked  for  a  dance.  It  was 
a  change  from  the  monotony  of  the 
quiet  evenings  spent  on  deck,  to  the 
twanging  of  a  banjo  and  the  sound  of 
lapping  waves. 

Coming  up  the  companionway  in 
the  dusk,  Hallett  met  Miss  Whittier  at 
the  top.  He  stopped  quite  short,  with  a 
little  exclamation  of  wonder.  "What 
metamorphosis  is  this  that  has  changed 
our  sailor  lassie  ?  " 

Norreys  raised  his  head  from  an  ob- 
stinate button  on  Mrs.  Thome's  glove 
to  see  her  standing  there  in  a  marvel- 
ous cloudy  black  gown,  with  a  pink  rose 
nestling  in  her  hair  and  a  long  cloak 
over  her  arm. 

"  Dost  like  the  picture  1  "  she  replied, 
flushing  slightly  through  her  sunburn. 
"  We  are  all  going  over  to  the  casino  for 
a  dance  ;  have  you  not  heard  ? " 
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"No;  that  will  be  delightful,"  said 
Hallett.  "  Will  you  give  me  the  first 
dance,  and  " — coming  closer-^"  the  next, 
and  the  next  ? " 

"  Why  not  take  them  all  ?  "  she  quaint- 
ly suggested,  opening  her  blue  eyes 
widely. 

"  But  the  first  ?  "  he  pleaded. 

It  was  a  very  tiresome  button  on 
Mrs.  Thome's  glove  and  required  con- 
siderable attention.  It  also  kept  Nor- 
reys  in  hearing  of  Katherine's  reply  on 
the  stairway. 

"  Yes,  the  first  anyway.  Come  !  "  she 
cried,  gayly.  "  They  are  going  down  in 
the  boats." 

Mr.  Norreys  went  up  to  Miss  Whittier 
shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  ball- 
room ;  there  were  several  men  standing 
about  renewing  her  acquaintance  and 
waiting  to  claim  a  dance.  Norreys  did 
not  wait  ;  he  put  the  question  directly, 
standing  before  her  with  his  hand  held 
out  for  her  card.  "  May  I  have  this  ? " 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  third  ;  the  others 
had  drifted  away  a  little,  leaving  them 
together. 

"  I  have  promised  that  and  the  fourth, 
too,  but  the  possessors  were  too  lazy  to 
mark  them  ;  you  can  have,"  she  looked 
up  into  his  face,  ''the  fifth." 

It  was  the  "  Magnolia  "  waltz. 

But  Norreys  did  not  care  what  it  was, 
nor  did  he  recall  how  many  times  they 
had  danced  it  together.  ''  Thank  you," 
he  said,  returning  the  card,  with  elabo- 
rate politeness  ;  "  I  have  unfortunately 
been  given  that  elsewhere.  I  had  hoped 
to  be  early  enough  to  have  secured  one 
of  the  first  with  you." 

A  moment  later  she  was  whirling 
down  the  room  with  Percy  Hallett's 
arm  about  her,  and  her  eyes  smiling  up 
into  his. 

"That  makes  the  third  to-night,"  re- 
marked Archie  Blair,  as  Norreys  joined 
him  in  the  doorway.  "  What  a  delight- 
ful little  coquette  Katherine  Whittier 
is.  I  believe  she  will  end  by  taking  the 
boy  after  all." 

But  young  Hallett  could  not  lay 
claim  to  all  Katherine's  waltzes. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  she 
found  herself  ensconced  in  a  cool  little 
retreat  shaded  by  palms,  looking  on  at 
the  flitting  figures  with  an  old  friend  of 
her  debutante  days. 

"  So  you  rather  enjoy  leaving  your 
slanting  floors  and  your  starry  skies  for 
gas-light  and  a  good  old  waltz   meas- 


ure," he  said,  taking  her  card,  scribbled 
over  with  names. 

"  Only  one  unmarked,"  he  continued 
lightly — "the  fifth.  I  believe  you  sat 
that  out,  little  girl.  Come,  now,  tell  me 
all  about  it ;  was  he  interesting  ?  Why, 
it  is  the  '  Magnolia,'  your  favorite  waltz. 
You  see,  I  remember,  and  you  did  not 
dance  it  ? " 

"  No,  I  did  not  dance  it,"  said  Kather- 
ine slowly  ;  "  I — I  was  tired." 

"  That  sounds  odd  from  you,  who 
used  to  be  indefatigable — why,  there  is 
Jack  Thome's  widow  and  Tom  Norreys. 
So  they  have  renewed  the  old  affair ; 
there  was  an  affair,  I  think  ? "  doubt- 
fully. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Katherine. 

Mrs.  Blair  came  up  and  laid  a  hand 
on  the  girl's  shoulder.  "  We  are  going 
now.  Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Colonel 
Mostley  ?  Do  you  believe  we  can  ever 
get  Tom  Norreys  and  Mrs.  Thorne  to 
stop  dancing  and  come  back  to  the 
yacht,  Katherine  ? "  with  her  eyes  on 
the  graceful  blonde  widow  and  the  tall 
figure  guiding  her  around  the  room. 

"Another  scalp?"  laughed  Colonel 
Mostley,  meeting  Mrs.  Blair's  despairing 
gaze.  "  What  a  museum  of  assorted 
colors  she  must  have." 

Miss  Whittier  was  rather  quiet  as 
they  rowed  back  to  their  floating  home 
in  the  dawn  ;  the  rest  were  in  high 
spirits,  and  Mrs.  Thorne  sang  boating 
songs,  with  the  hood  of  her  cloak  thrown 
back  from  her  wind-blown  hair,  and 
her  cheeks  softly  flushed  from  dancing. 
Next  to  her,  joining  in  the  chorus,  sat 
Tom  Norreys,  with  a  flower  from  her 
bouquet  in  his  coat. 

When  she  reached  her  cabin,  Kather- 
ine drew  her  pencil  carefully  through 
the  Magnolia  waltz  on  her  programme 
and  watched  it  float  out  of  sight  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave,  as  the  yacht  sped  along 
on  its  side  in  the  dull,  gray  light  of 
morning. 

A  few  days  more  of  indolent  skim- 
ming over  sun-lit  waters,  of  cloudless 
skies  and  dreamy  nights,  and  the  crew  of 
the  KanawJia  were  back  in  the  cozy  house 
on  the  cliffs.  Blair  felt  with  the  cooler 
weather  that  business  called  him  to 
town  ;  Mrs.  Blair  looked  forward  with 
renewed  interest  to  her  deserted  house- 
keeping, and  Katherine  was  secretly 
longing  for  level  roads  and  a  good  spin 
on  her  wheel,  out  into  the  country 
where  the   trees   over-arched    and   the 
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flowers  blossomed  by  the  wayside,  and 
the  only  sign  of  the  sea  was  the  distant 
booming  over  and  above  it  all. 

Katherine  did  not  care  very  much  for 
yachting ;  there  were  moments  when 
she  had  felt  imprisoned  out  in  the  rock- 
ing Kanazvha,  with  Hallett  lying  at  her 
feet  all  day  and  Mrs.  Blair's  mute,  ques- 
tioning eyes  roving  perplexedly  from 
Tom  Norreys,  ever  watching  the  phos- 
phorescence over  the  rail  by  Mrs. 
Thome's  side,  to  herself  and  her  wor- 
shiping shadow. 

There  were  a  few  changes  in  the 
house-party  on  their  return  to  Mother 
Earth.  Miss  Blair  had  departed  for  the 
mountains,  taking  her  brother's  small 
children  with  her,  and  two  girls  came 
down  for  the  July  weather  by  the  ocean. 
Hallett  had  decided  that  his  affairs  with 
Miss  Whittier  were  in  a  sufficiently 
promising  condition  to  justify  him  in 
accompanying  his  host  to  the  city  every 
day,  so  Katherine's  cycling  tours  were 
taken  in  solitude. 

She  sprang  on  her  bicycle  one  after- 
noon and  drew  in  a  long,  deep  breath  of 
satisfaction  in  her  freedom,  as  she  flew 
down  the  hard,  white  road  that  led  off 
into  as  fair  a  country  as  the  heart  of  a 
wheelwoman  could  wish  for.  She  toiled 
up  the  steep  hills  with  the  noonday  sun 
pouring  on  her  heated  face,  and  coasted 
down  the  other  side  with  the  breezes 
straight  from  the  ocean  blowing  the 
tendrils  of  hair  across  her  eyes  and  the 
scent  of  the  sea  to  her  nostrils.  She 
felt  like  a  blooded  horse  that  had  been 
stabled  so  long  he  must  fly  through  the 
air  to  express  his  delight  at  regained 
liberty. 

At  five  o'clock  Mrs.  Blair  came  out 
on  the  veranda  in  a  dainty  muslin  gown, 
with  a  fluffy  parasol  and  a  pair  of  gloves 
in  her  hand. 

"  Going  driving  ?  "  suggested  Mr.  Nor- 
reys. He  was  standing  at  the  steps, 
strapping  his  kit  on  his  wheel,  and 
looked  up  from  a  refractory  buckle  to 
smile  approval  at  the  pleasing  vision. 

"  Well,  I  am  waiting  for  Katherine. 
She  was  coming  with  me  at  half -past 
four,  and  she  isn't  even  in  sight  yet. 
You — 3^ou  do  not  think  anything  has 
happened  to  her  ?  She  has  gone  off  on 
her  wheel." 

"  Good  Lord,  I  hope  not ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, straightening  up  to  answer  her 
anxious  gaze.  "  How  long  has  she  been 
gone  ? " 


"  Since  luncheon.  She  started  di- 
rectly afterwards." 

"  I  do  not  think  she  could  have  met 
with  an  accident,"  Mr.  Norreys  said, 
thoughtfully.  "  The  roads  are  too  good, 
and  scarcely  used  at  all.  She  may  have 
gone  farther  than  she  intended." 

He  stared  down  the  straight,  white 
line  that  stretched  out  before  them  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  There  was  no  one 
in  sight. 

"  You'll  have  to  go  and  look  for  her," 
said  Mrs.  Blair  ;  "  and  I  will  take  the 
carriage  and  drive  around  the  country. 
Perhaps  I  may  come  across  her." 

So  Norreys  started  with  mingled  feel- 
ings on  his  errand.  To  tell  the  truth, 
he  fully  expected  to  meet  her  coming 
suddenly  around  some  bend  in  the  road, 
and  to  be  greeted  with  a  willful  laugh 
and  an  imperious  question  as  to  his  dar- 
ing to  follow  her — he  knew  her  so  well. 
Every  turn  of  her  head,  every  intona- 
tion of  her  low,  sweet  voice  was  dear  to 
him  ;  and  as  he  rode  on  past  the  farm- 
houses, in  and  out  of  the  fragrant  woods, 
up  hill  and  down,  he  fell  to  thinking  of 
her  and  of  his  understanding  with  her 
until  he  had  worked  himself  into  such 
a  state  of  righteous  indignation  aganst 
her  and  her  tyranny  that  he  failed  to 
discover  the  sun  had  set  and  a  murky 
grayness  was  closing  in.  He  slowed  up 
and  looked  at  his  cyclometer  to  dis- 
cover he  had  ridden  fifteen  miles  ;  and 
just  then,  as  he  was  surveying  the  land- 
scape and  debating  on  what  to  do,  his 
eyes  fell  on  a  small  figure  seated  de- 
jectedly on  a  fallen  tree  trunk,  with  her 
chin  in  her  hands  and  her  bicycle  rest- 
ing against  her  knees.  She  started  to 
her  feet  as  he  dismounted  quietly  be- 
side her.  It  seemed  almost  unearthly 
— his  gliding  up  in  this  way  out  of  the 
warm,  gathering  mist,  so  far  from  home. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked. 
And  then  his  eyes  followed  hers  to  the 
wheel  that  lay  inert  with  a  punctured 
tire. 

"  The  old  story,"  he  said,  grimly.  "  I 
have  all  the  necessary  tools  here,  fort- 
unately, so  I  can  fix  it,  and  you  can  get 
back  before  a  posse  of  armed  inmates 
of  the  house  of  Blair  comes  in  search  of 
you." 

"Are  they  worried?"  asked  Kath- 
erine, and  her  trembling  voice  betrayed 
how  her  own  nerves  had  been  shaken. 

"  I've  been  hours,  it  seems  to  me.  I 
thought  I  should  never  get  back.  ' 
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"You  were  frightened?"  he  asked, 
going  on  with  the  work  in  hand  and 
pretending  not  to  notice  her  white, 
scared  face. 

*'0h!  I  was  frightened,"  she  whis- 
pered. ^' You  are  indeed,"  pathetically, 
"  a  friend  in  need." 

Norreys  felt  his  wrath  slowly  melting 
away  under  the  influence  of  her  tremu 
lous  voice.  He  was  aggrieved,  too,  at  its 
desertion  ;  he  did. not  want  to  be  friends 
with  her  ;  he  had  just  reason  for  dis 
pleasure,  he  thought ;  she  was  undoubt- 
edly trifling  with  him,  and  at  the  end 
would  throw  him  over  and  marry  Hal- 
lett.  He  bent  his  head  lower  over  the 
puncture  without  answering,  and  for 
some  minutes  he  continued  the  opera- 
tion, while  Miss  Whittier  stood  looking 
on  in  silence.  Then  he  carefully  in- 
flated the  tire,  put  the  tools  back  in 
their  places,  one  by  one,  and  rose  from 
his  knees. 

"  It  is  all  right  now,"  he  said,  shortly. 
"  I  will  give  you  five  minutes  start ;  I 
cannot  make  it  more  than  that,  because 
it  is  so  late,  and  1  must  keep  you  in 
sight." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  queried  Kath- 
arine, flushing  scarlet. 

"I  would  not  think  of  inflicting  my 
society  upon  you,"  replied  Norre5^s. 

It  was  very  still  in  the  deepening  twi- 
light ;  the  crickets  sang  in  the  long,  thick 
grass,  and  now  and  then  a  sleepy  chirp 
echoed  from  a  bird's  nest  high  up  in 
the  trees  overhead,  yet  Katherine  made 
no  effort  to  mount. 

"Why  do  you  wait  ?  it  is  getting  late," 
said  Norreys. 

"  I — "  and  then  to  his  consternation 
she  suddenly  gave  way  under  the  strain 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Katherine  ! " 

"  I — I  can't  go.  I  lost  the  way  long 
ago,  before  I  punctured  my  tire,  and  I 
don't  know  where  I  am."  She  sat  down 
on  the  tree  trunk,  sobbing  forlornly. 
And  as  he  looked  at  her  sitting  there, 
in  this  mood  that  was  so  new  to  him, 
who  only  knev.'-her  smiles  and  her  frowns 
and  her  light  banter,  a  sort  of  despera- 
tion took  hold  of  him  to  know  the  worst. 

"  Katherine,  how  lone  is  this  to  last  ?  " 


"  What  ?  "  drying  her  eyes  carefull)'-. 

"  This  infernal  torture." 

"  Mrs.  Thorne  would  not  feel  flat- 
tered." 

"  What  has  she  to  do  with  me  ? " 

"  Everything,  apparently."  He  came 
over  and  sat  down  on  the  tree  beside 
her. 

"  Mrs.  Thorne  is  charming,  but  you 
must  know  she  is  nothing  to  me  ;  sup- 
pose she  was,"  gloomily.  "You  would 
not  care,  would  you  ?"  A  pause.  "  Would 
you,  Katherine  ? " 

No  answer.  The  night  had  come  on 
in  earnest.  The  bright  fireflies  lit  up 
the  dewy  somberness  with  their  mysteri- 
ous burning  sparks,  and  the  air  was 
heavy  with  the  sweetness  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  in  the  gathering  darkness  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  see  the  sadness  in 
his  eyes,  but  the  break  in  his  voice  went 
straight  to  her  tender  heart. 

"  If  you  will  point  out  the  way  I  will 
start ;  they  will  be  anxious  about  me," 
she  said,  unsteadily,  and  placed  her 
wheel  in  position.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
impulse,  she  turned  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

"  I  cannot  go  alone  !  " 

"  But  these  rides  are  devoted  to  Hal- 
lett,"  with  a  little  burst  of  jealousy. 

"  What  is  Mr.  Hallett  to  me  ? " 

"  Everything,  apparently." 

She  drew  nearer  to  him  very  slowly, 
and  the  fireflies  gleamed  not  more 
brightly  than  her  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Hallett  is  very  charming  ;"  de- 
murely, "but  you  know  he  is  nothing 
to  me  ;  suppose  he  were,  you  would  not 
care,  would  you  ? "  almost  inaudibly, 
"  would  you — Tom  ?  " 

"  Katherine  !  "  holding  her  away  from 
him  to  stare  down  at  her  with  unbe- 
lieving eyes.  "  You  diplomate  !  You  are 
saying  that  to  get  home  ;  you  are  anx- 
ious for  your  dinner." 

"  No,  I  am  not." 

"  Then,  why  did  you  say  it  ?  Answer 
me  ! " 

"  Because — oh,  you  know,"  she  whis- 
pered, with  her  lips  close  to  his. 

"  But  I  want  to  hear  it,"  breathlessl)^ 

"  Then — because — I  love  you"  she 
answered  low. 
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Goddess 


44  /^^LEAR  -  EYED 
'  .ATHENE," 

so  Homer 
called  her, 
of  Truth  and 
patron  saint  of  Athens, 
wept  copiously  the  night 
we  entered  the  ancient 
city,  and  rode  to  our 
hotel  on  the  first  bicycles  that  had 
ever  touched  ground  where  the  chariots 
of  Xerxes  rolled  and  the  feet  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  trod.  The  gaslights  were 
dimmed  by  the  pouring  rain  and  along 
the  ways  were  splashing  pools  of  water. 
Nor  was  the  clear-e5'ed  goddess  "clear- 
eyed  "  during  our  enforced  wintering  in 
her  self -named  city  when  on  our  knowl- 
edge gathering  trip  around  the  world. 
We  had  crossed  over  by  sea  from 
Brindisi,  a  declining  city  on  the  sea- 
bound  heel  of  Italy,  on  the  last  hour  of 
the  last  day  of  the  year.  The  voyage 
across  where  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic 
stands  open  to  the  many-colored  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  among  the 
Ionian  Isles  to  Patras,  was  full  of  novel 
interest.  The  steamer  itself  seemed  a 
modern  ark  to  float  human  specimens. 
There  were  Turks  and  Greeks,  French 
and  Germans,  Austrians,  Russians,  Ital- 
ians, Americans,  English  and,  most 
strange  of  all  to  us,  a  band  of  Albanians 


clad  in  goat-skins,  regularly  camped  on 
deck  under  tented  tarpaulins,  where, 
squatting  on  rugs,  they  smoked,  laughed, 
sang  as  though  among  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  their  native  Pindus  ;  harm- 
less now,  though  ever  handling  their 
flint-lock  guns  and  feeling  the  daggers 
stuck  for  ready  use  within  their  belts. 

As  "  rosy-fingered  dawn  "  appeared, 
Turks  rose  from  their  berths  to  sip  their 
tiny  cups  of  coffee  and  then  went  back 
to  dream  in  cloud-lands  of  fragrant  to- 
bacco's making  ;  "  globe-trotters  "  tin- 
satcheled  their  guide-books,  directed 
their  glasses  far  off  eastward  where  the 
billowy  outline  of  Turkey  crests  against 
the  sky  ;  Germans  made  guttural  com- 
ment, French  gave  acrobatic  praise, 
Italians  staccato  mention. 

At  noon  we  touched  at  Corfu,  and 
steaming  onward  again  we  passed  among 
the  islands  of  Ionia,  storied  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  ;  where  myth  supports 
history  as  Atlas  of  old  held  up  the  world. 
At  Missolonghi  Byron  lies  buried,  and 
Marco  Bozzaris,  the  Epaminondas  of 
modern  Greece,  is  entombed. 

Though  steamers  ply  the  Gulf  of  Cor- 
inth, we  took  rail  to  the  famous  city. 
The  railroad  skirts  the  rock-bound  gulf 
and  has,  for  the  most  part,  a  continuous 
bed  of  solid  cutting.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  reaching  Corinth,  save  by  mule 
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stairs,  up  and  down  the  rocky  coast,  or 
we  would  have  ridden  our  wheels  across 
the  classic  country  of  Achaia. 

We  traveled  from  Corinth  to  Athens 
in  the  night,  seeing  only  of  classic 
Attica  the  visions  framed  in  our  college 
days  as  Virgil  invoked  them  or  Horace 
called  them  forth. 

Well  might  Athene  weep  !  Her  loved 
city  is  no  more.  Stark  ruins  mark  the 
tombs  of  its  beauties,  and  scattered 
blocks  the  sites  of  its  strength  and 
glories.  From  the  grandeur  of  archi- 
tectural perfectness  and  solidity  its 
buildings  have  descended  to  somber 
plainness  and  intentional  friability.  Not 
from  precious  ashes  has  modern  Athens 
risen,  but  from  common  mud,  whilst 
the  best  of  marble  immediately  at  hand 
— to  be  had  for  the  quarrying — lies  al- 
most unused  in  its  veins.  Three-fourths 
of  the  modern  minor  buildings  are 
walled  and  roofed  with  clay  mixed  with 
straw,  hand-built  in  place  and  left  to 
harden  in  the  baking  sun. 

The  modern  spirit  pervades  every- 
thing ;  the  hotel  at  which  we  stopped 
was  Anglicised,  Frenchified,  Italian- 
ized. Had  we  "laid  our  hands  to  the 
meat,"  as  did  Odysseus  of  old,  we 
would  have  been  rejected  or  sent  to  the 
cold-victual  door.  Everything  is  mod- 
ern. Evolution  from  the  fingers  of  the 
ancients  is  illustrated  by  the  four-tined 
forks  at  the  plate  sides.  The  himation 
and  sandals  of  yore  have  given  place  to 
clothes  of  fashion's  shaping  and  footgear 
of  inhuman  forms  ;  and  bearded  statues 
of  immortal  sires  look  down  with 
stony-eyed  aiisterity  upon  the  baring 
razor's  work.  The  judge,  the  merchant, 
the  money-changers,  descended  from 
bare-legged  heroes  though  they  be, 
would  pass  unnoticed  in  London,  Paris 
or  New  York. 

Among  the  common  people  alone  are 
found  remains  of  Athenian  art  in  choice 
of  colors  and  grace  of  drapery,  though 
their  garments  and  the  cut  of  them  are 
copied  from  their  Northern  conquerors. 

The  rain  poured  unceasingly.  For 
two  days  our  wheels  were  housed. 
Mourning  our  dissipated  school-boy 
building  and  peopling  of  the  fabled 
city,  we  spent  the  time  in  hunting  for  a 
domicile  with  something  of  hoary  Greek 
about  it,  from  which  we  could  study 
Greece  anew.  We  could  find  nothing 
of  the  sort  unless,  indeed,  we  took  a 
slab-covered  tomb  for  quarters,  or  made 


our  bed  in  some  quiet  nook  among  the 
fallen  seats  of  the  roofless  Stadium. 
Clinging  to  a  hope  that  we  might,  at 
least,  get  glimpses  of  some  restless 
ghost  from  among  the  "  strengthless 
dead"  of  long-closed  Hades,  we  hired  a 
room  in  a  one-story  house  for  eight 
dollars  a  month,  under  the  black  shadow 
of  the  Acropolis  and  nestled  in  it  for 
solace. 

The  house  was  built  of  modern  mud 
and  floored  with  slabs.  The  roof  was 
mud  overlying  a  thatch ;  for  what 
intent  we  knew  not,  unless  to  shield 
from  the  hot  sun  of  summer  alone,  for 
it  but  concentrated  the  rain  and  focused 
it  upon  us. 

The  weather  was  chilling.  There  was 
neither  fire-place  nor  chimney.  The 
rain  occupied  all  holes  in  the  ceiling. 
Our  mangali,  a  three-legged,  urn-shaped 
brazier  made  of  beaten  brass  and  filled 
with  charcoal,  was  purchased  to  give  us 
comfort ;  but,  instead,  it  filled  the  room 
with  noxious  fumes  and  sent  us  to  bed 
for  warmth.  After  long  searching  we 
found  a  coal-oil  stove.  Our  hostess 
thought  the  thing  uncanny  that  cooked 
by  naked  flame,  threw  up  her  hands  in 
superstitious  dread,  crossed  her  breast 
and  muttered  prayers,  and  shunned  us 
ever  afterward. 

Unless  the  weather  was  worse  than 
usual  or  Poseidon  more  boisterous,  we 
took  our  meals  at  a  lochmanjee.  A 
lochmanjee  is  a  cookery  as  well  as  res- 
taurant.. The  patronage  is  of  all  classes. 
Patrons  carry  or  send  their  meats  of  all 
sorts  to  be  cooked.  The  cooking  is 
good  and  cheap.  We  had  five  pounds 
of  meat  done  to  a  turn  and  a  half  pound 
of  rice  boiled  to  a  nicety  for  twenty- 
five  lepta  (five  cents).  Meals  thus 
cooked  may  be  eaten  on  the  premises, 
or,  as  is  general,  carried  to  a  neighbor- 
ing wine-house — kafenia.  There,  with 
a  quart  of  Greek  wine,  redolent  with 
the  pungent  odor  of  the  grapes  of  Mus- 
cat, and  flavored  with  resin,  and  loaves 
of  leavened  bread,  they  are  lazily  eaten 
as  becomes  a  Greek.  A  constant  drink 
is  Turkish  salep,  made  of  savory  orchi- 
daceous tubers,  dried,  ground,  and 
steeped  in  sweetened  water,  spiced,  and 
swallowed  steaming. 

But  the  luxury  of  Athens  is  breakfast 
at  a  lochmanjee  !  A  Greek  cook,  clean, 
white-aproned,  stands  by  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  olive  oil,  snipping  bits  of 
wheaten  dougfh   from  a  leavened  mass 
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with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  dexter- 
ously rolling  them  between  his  fingers 
into  tiny  rings.  These  he  throws  into 
the  boiling  oil,  where  they  brown,  and 
puiif,  and  float  like  pigmy  life  preservers. 
Scooping  them  with  a  wooden  drainer, 
he  piles  a  heap  of  them  upon  a  plate, 
sprinkles  them  with  cinnamon  and 
sugar,  deluges  them  with  honey  from 
the  flowery  mountain  of  Hymettus,  an 
attendant 
brings  a 
bowl  of  hot 
goat's  milk, 
and  there 
is  a  break- 
fast of  loch- 
inadcs  that 
would  paci- 
fy "  cloud- 
gathering  " 
Zeus  in  his 
most  thun- 
d  e  r  i  n  g 
moods ! 

There 
are  but  two 
drawbacks 
to  the  locli- 
manjee ;  we 
were  com- 
pelled to 
deal  with 
Greeks. 
One  troub- 
ble  is  set 
forth  in  a 
saying  o  f 
the  Turks  : 
"  The  Jew 
cheats  the 
Turk 
G  r  e 
cheats 
Jew; 
Armenian 
cheats 
them  all." 
We  can 
add  to  the 
a  d  a  g  e  , 
from  our  subsequent  experience,  that 
the  wily  Chinee  is  cheat-master  of  the 
world.  The  other  is  that  lochmades 
are  served  during  the  winter  only.  A 
Greek  law  fixes  the  "season"  of  their 
celestial  dish,  due,  it  was  told  us,  to  un- 
healthiness  of  the  oil  during  certain 
months.  We  incline  much  rather  to 
blame  the  bees  of  Hymettus,  that  tempt 
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to  honeyed  excess  by  their  delicious 
make  when  the  prescribed  season  is 
against  it. 

Our  meals  at  the  lochvianjce  were 
varied  by  those  cooked  in  the  star- 
spangled  banner  way  over  our  oil-stove 
and  frequent  dinners  at  the  houses  of 
Greeks  whose  acquaintance  we  made. 
There,  with  the  exception  of  a  prefatory 
rose-scented  sweetmeat — -a  sort  of  jelly 

in  a  wide- 
mo  u  t  h  e  d 
jar,  which 
is  passed  to 
the  guests 
by  the  host, 
each  one  of 
whom  is 
supplied 
with  a 
spoon  as  a 
dipper  for 
his  mouth- 
f  ul  — th  e 
dishes, 
cooking 
and  courses 
are  the 
same  as 
served  at 
the  best 
American 
tables.  The 
ladies  of 
the  house- 
h  old  al- 
ways dined 
with  us,  but 
left  the 
room  when 
the  signal 
for  coffee 
and  cigars 
was  given. 
After  the 
first  two 
days,  spo- 
radic patch- 
es of  sun- 
shine 
tempted  us 
to  mount  our  bicycles  and  brave  the 
Athenian  rabble  with  a  means  of  loco- 
motion it  had  never  seen  before,  and  to 
see  for  ourselves  the  early  home  of  sci- 
ence, poesy,  art  and  philosophy.  The. 
streetway  to  our  lodging  was  infested 
with  children  of  all  ages,  and  loungers  of 
all  manner  of  no-occupations.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  years  of  Greek  motherhood 
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were  limited  by  Greek  law,  at  least  the 
primal  year.  In  Athens,  as  in  Persia 
and  India,  it  is  difficult  in  a  street  crowd 
of  females  to  tell  which  are  mothers  and 
which  are  but  children.  Within  sight  of 
the  spot  where  Plato  taught  his  millen- 
nium philosophy  he  has  few  followers. 

Great  was  the  curiosity  and  expectancy 
in  our  street  and  elsewhere  to  see  the 
strange  locomotors.  The  newspapers, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  Athens — 
Greek  and  Armenian — had  heralded  our 
arrival  and  published  our  purpose. 
From  our  very  door  we  were  pursued  by 
a  running,  shouting,  congruous  crowd, 
determined  on  touch-knowledge  of  our 
singular  wheels.  We  in  turn  pursued 
runaway  mules,  scampering  goats  and 
dogs  with  tails  unbent  from  fright. 

Often  the  crowd  impeded  us,  blocked 
%  our  way,  compelling  us  to  dismount  to 
protect  our  rubber  tires  from  the  pierc- 
ing of  prospecting  knives,  and  their 
carving  into  bits  by  jealous  relic-hunt- 
ers or  those  seeking  the  secret 
of  their  strange  resilience. 

We  harangued  the  crowds 
in  college  Greek,  but  might  as 
well  have  talked  in  Choctaw. 
No  wing  -  heeled  Mercury  or 
Pegasus  with  folded  pinions, 
come  once  again  from  Olym- 
pian heights,  would  have 
"  drawn "  with  more  success 
than  did  our  steel  -  wheeled 
flyers.  In  Athens,  as  every- 
where, the  novelty  of  our  mode 
of  travel  drew  the  people  fresh 
•  from  home-life  and  occupation, 
and  afforded  us  study,  scene 
and  snap  for  camera  which  we 
otherwise  had  not  obtained. 
Many  a  Greek  beauty  was  un- 


wittingly coaxed  from  her  known  re- 
treat by  our  strange  steeds,  to  show 
again  her  stately  sensuousness  and 
smiles  of  commendation,  and  be  some- 
times caught  upon  the  camera's  thieving 
film. 

Street  scenes  were  darted  upon  by  our 
swift-moving,  silent  wheels  before  the 
actors  were  startled  by  our  magic  pres- 
ence ;  goat-milkers,  squatting  behind 
complacent  she-goats  to  draw  the  rich 
yield  from  udders  pulled  backward  be- 
tween their  legs,  while  cook  or  serA^ant 
or  shrewd-eyed  child  watched  that  there 
was  no  cheating  in  the  measure,  for 
thus  do  goatherds  deliver  milk;  long 
lines  of  half-clad  washerwomen  spank- 
ing clothes  with  wooden  paddles  as  they 
lay  on  the  marble  slabs  which  make  the 
fainily  washboards,  and  dashing  spark- 
ling handfuls  of  water  from  the  brook 
Ilissos  as  they  lave,  gossiping,  laughing, 
shouting  to  one  another  all  the  while  ; 
or  countless  market  pictures  within  the 
Agora,  where  all  is  life  and  barter. 

Athens  and  Art,  the  Acropolis  and 
Areopagus  are  everywhere  associated 
with  this  greatest  of  ancient  cities. 
Myth,  legend,  history,  subtly  interweave 
a  lasting  interest,  but  nothing  so  ab- 
sorbingly fascinates  as  the  unroofed  col- 
umns of  a  once  haughty  temple,  the 
crumbling  carvings  of  a  Dionysian  the- 
ater, or  dismembered  statue  of  a  now 
unworshiped  god. 

As  wakers  from  hypnotic  sleep  obey 
a  last  command  on  wakening,  we,  roused 
from  college  dreams,  were  mastered  by 
strong  behest  to  visit,  first  of  all,  in 
Athens,  the  crowning  ruins  upon  the 
world-renowned  Acropolis. 
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The  Grecian  capital  lies  within  the 
confines  of  an  arid  plain  where  here  and 
there  precipitous  rocks,  straight-lay- 
ered, make  islands  upon  the  white  sea 
of  limestone  debris.  While  the  colonies 
were  small  the  ancients  fortified  their 
eminences,  and  built  thereon  their  cita- 
del. As  the  colony  grew  it  built  with- 
out the  citadel,  and  threw  about  the 
city  an  outer  wall, ;  thus  wall  without 
wall  was  erected  as  widened  growth  de- 
manded. The  central  stronghold  was 
then  abandoned  as  such,  and  temples 
sacred  to  the  gods,  courts  consecrated 
to  the  people,  theaters  devoted  to  plays, 
sports  and  games,  amphitheaters  to 
races,  feats  of  skill  and  strength,  cov- 
ered the  exalted  spot. 

On  such  an  eminence  is  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  The 
crystalline  1  i  m  e  - 
stone  plateau  rests 
200  feet  above  the 
Attic  plain.  A 
bastioned,  abutted 
wall  of  great  an- 
tiquity gives  to  its 
irregular  base  in- 
accessibility and 
strength.  The 
Pelasgians,  semi- 
mythical  descend- 
ants of  Zeus  and 
Niobe  —  she  of 
boasted  progeny 
and  stony  monu- 
ment to  the  wrath 
of  Jupiter  on  the 
slope  of  Mount 
S  i  p  y  1  u  s — a  r  e 
claimed  as  the 
first  to  fortify  this 
stronghold  of  the  earliest  Athenian 
kings.  Full  of  pre-historic  retrospec- 
tion, highly  wrought  imaginings  of  the 
wonders  before  us,  prepared  to  moralize 
to  our  readers'  discontent,  we  mounted 
our  bicycles,  swerved  to  the  right  from 
the  Boulevard  des  Philhellenes,  and  as- 
cended the  gradual  slope  which  rises  to 
the  Beule  Gate,  which  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  steeper  ascent  to  the  western  and 
only  accessible  side  of  the  Acropolis. 

Entrance  is  free  to  see  the  Acropolis, 
but  a  fee  is  charged  to  see  the  moon 
when  it  gives  a  shadow  dance  with  stern 
columnar  specters  of  the  past.  Entrance 
is  free  to  those  on  foot,  but  horses  and 
vehicles  are  not  admitted.  So  the  Greek 
gatekeeper   told   us.      We  made   argu- 
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ments  plain  in  good  understandable 
English  that  our  bicycles  were  not 
horses,  neither  were  they  vehicles  com- 
ing within  the  ban  of  the  rule  ;  for  ours 
being  the  first  of  the  kind  to  present 
themselves  for  admittance,  they  could 
not  have  been  considered  when  the  rule 
was  made.  He  failed  to  be  impressed 
by  our  excellent  logic,  because  he  could 
not  understand  our  language,  and  plant- 
ed himself  the  more  firmly  in  the  gate- 
way as  our  arguments  increased  in 
veheraence.  As  there  were  tvvo  of  us 
and  but  one  of  him,  we  pushed  him 
aside  with  muscular  audacity.  He 
called  for  the  officer  of  the  guard  and 
gurgled  out  his  complaint  wath  the  gut- 
tural regularity  of  a  Greek  conjugation. 
The  official  laughed  heartily  at  the  di- 
lemma, gave  u  s 
valuable  hints 
about  procedure, 
and  jovially  bade 
us  enter.  Where 
for  long  ages  the 
two- wheeled 
chariots  of  emper- 
ors were  stopped 
at  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, the  two- 
wheeled  bicycles 
of  two  American 
citizens  were  bid- 
den to  proceed ! 

Shouldering  our 
wheels  we  climbed 
the  wide  steps  of 
the  Propylasa.  We 
were  climbing 
through  fallen 
columns,  cornices, 
lintels,  blocks, 
remnants  of  the  finest  gateway  in  the 
world — the  Propylsea  of  the  Acropolis. 
We,  wonder- eyed,  gazed  about  us  and 
marveled,  not  at  the  power  of  man  to 
build,  but  the  labor  of  Time  to  destroy. 
There  are  enough  of  its  outlines  and 
pillars  left  standing  to  mark  its  dimen- 
sions and  tell  of  its  grandeur.  We  passed 
through  the  stone-linteled  doorway,  and, 
looking  back,  saw  the  ragged  tops  of  wall 
and  column  cut  high  against  the  western 
heavens. 

We  stood,  at  last,  upon  the  place  of  our 
dreams.  What  a  sight  was  there ! 
Stark,  gruesome,  solemn  ruin.  In  the 
stead  of  admiration  came  a  longing  to 
rebuild,  and  anathemas  upon  the  vandal, 
Time,  for  reckless,  sad  undoing. 
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Taking  to  our  wheels  again,  we  sped 
through  this  sepulcher  of  art,  up,  down 
and  among  the  massive  columns  of  the 
roofless  Parthenon,  temple  sacred  to 
Athena  Parthenos,  "  clear-eyed  Athene," 
virgin,  and  wise  goddess  of  a  most  dis- 
reputable lot.  Here  once  stood  the 
famous  Phidias-made  gold  and  ivory 
statue  of  the  rare  god-virgin.  Who 
despoiled  her  of  her  precious  make-up 
is  untraceable  among  the  iconoclastic 
thieves  of  antiquity.  The  civilized 
world  has,  with  lauded  credit  given, 
borrowed  from  frieze  and  pediment, 
capital  and  cornice  of  the  Parthenon, 
more  of  beauty  of  sculpture  and 
pictured  antiques  than  from  ..^^t*-«s*£ 
any  other  source.  Who  .-  ^  <^  ' " 
has  not  seen  and  does  - 
not  know  thedigni-  / 
ty  of  horse  and 
men,  the  grace 
of  youths  and 
offering- 
bearing 
women,  in 
the  Par- 
t  hen  a  i  c 
Festival 
Proces- 
sion, as 
c  o  pied 
from  the 
frieze  ? 

We  slowed 
up  to  stare  at 
the  Caryatids — 
long-robed 
women  chiseled  to 
indifference — support- 
ing the  mighty  entabla- 
ture of  the  Erechtheum, 
which  held  Athena 
Polias,  guardian  of  the 
city,  shrined  upon  the 
spot  where  she  and  Poseidon  fought 
for  the  ownership  of  Athens.  We 
shouted  for  Athena  Polias,  the  master- 
ful scratching  she  gave  Poseidon,  and 
her  hair  -  pulling  victory  for  women's 
rights. 

As  though  possessed  of  divining  rods, 
archaeologists  have  hit  upon  the  earth 
and  rubbish-covered  sites  of  prehistoric 
steps,  and  walls,  and  temples.  Under 
the  authority  of  the  Greek  Government 
they  have  delved  and  unearthed  fallen 
columns  and  sculptures  which  now 
stand  swathed  and  bandaged  in  place, 
or  labeled  in  the  Museum  of  the  Acrop- 
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olis.  To  these  pits  we  descended,  and 
in  after  days,  as  we  more  leisurely 
studied  Athenian  art,  we  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  two  old  Albanian  work- 
men— expert  excavators — who  pointed 
out  the  "  finds,"  showed  us  how  the  work 
was  done,  and  interestingly  told  of 
treasure-trove  far  under  buildings  of 
more  than  a  score  of  centuries  ago. 

All  is  still  upon  the  Acropolis.  No 
life  is  seen,  excepting  in  the  "  globe- 
trotters " — globus  trotiensis  vulgaris,  as 
some  writer  has  called  them — and  the 
stubby,  patchy  grass  which  struggles  for 
existence  between  bits  of  marble.  All 
is  dead.  A  Gorgon's  look  has 
Cfpi^j,^  turned  all  things  to  stone, 
'*'^"  •  and  the  gods  in  whose 
honor  it  was  decorat- 
ed have  pelted  with 
rain  and  storm 
and  fierce- 
burning  sun 
until  pallor 
covers 
e  V  e  r  y  - 
where. 

One 
never  -  to  - 
be  -  f  o  r- 
gotten  day 
we  mounted 
to  the  sacred 
spot  to  see  it 
shrouded 
with  snow,  the 
only   snow  that 
had    fallen    from 
Athenian     s k 5^    in 
five-and- thirty    years. 
Seemingly  the  gods  were 
at    peace    with    it,     and 
"  clear-eyed  Athene"  had 
thrown    her  white  wim- 
ple   down    to    hide    her 
astonished,  pitiful  face. 

The  Greek  New  Year  was  upon  us. 
The  most  gracious  Julian  calendar  gave 
us  another  annual  holiday  twelve  days 
after  our  own  Gregorian  festival  which 
we  had  not  failed  to  duly  observe  at 
Brindisi.  "  Rosy-fingered  dawn  "  peeped 
from  behind  Mount  Lycabettus  and  far 
off  Pentelikus.  The  streets  filled  early 
with  their  motley  crowd  of  peasants 
gayly  clad,  citizens  in  off-day  dress, 
kilted  and  gartered  square-built  Alba- 
nians. Soon  lively  parties  of  maskers 
appeared,  and  the  fun  began.  The 
sporting  took  no  settled  purpose.     Each 
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party  was  bent  upon  its  own  enjoyment. 
Shouting,  romping,  tugging,  flirting, 
made  up  the  street  scenes.  In  the 
kafniia,  gamesters  handled  their  cards, 
rattled  dice,  called  for  wine  and  raki, 
while  no  less  noisy  bibbers  shouted  their 
songs  and  jokes  and  orders. 

We  dressed  as  clowns,  masked,  and 
puffed  to  enormity,  and  rode  through 
the  streets,  darted  through  crowds,  scat- 
tered groups,  spoiled  love-makings,  and 
everywhere  handled  our  wheels  for  the 
wonder  and  enjoyment  of  the  astonished 
revelers.  More,  we  did  clown  acro- 
batics involuntarily,  when  our  baggy 
trousers,  ruffled,  caught  in  our  wheels 
and  lifted  us  for  high,  parabolic  headers. 

We  could  not  help  contrasting  our 
tiny  show  with  the  gorgeous  pageant  of 
the  Panathenaic  Festival  of  old,  led  by 
Emperors,  marshaled  by  heroes  and 
glistening  with  the  vestments  of  gold- 
clad  priests.  What  was  left  of  the 
stony-eyed  gods  rebuked  us,  and  the 
Street  of  Tombs  was  a  gauntlet  of  re- 
proach. 

Every  foot  of  Athens  has  glorious 
history  ;  every  step  its  carved  embodi- 
ment of  religion,  poesy^  bravery,  phi- 
losophy, art,  science,  and,  within  super- 
human structures,  monuments  to  the 
energies  of  man. 

To  all  Christendom  there  is  in  Athens 
one  sacred  spot — the  Areopagus.  Its 
birth  from  the  dark  womb  of  History, 
its  fragile  myth  of  the  trial  of  Mars  for 
the  murder  of  Halirrhotios,  its  cave- 
home  of  storied  Furies,  its  awful  court 
of  judicature  from  which  the  gods 
themselves  had  no  appeal — religion, 
crime,  policy,  were  alike  decided  there 
—all  these  are  but  as  echoes  among  its 
crags,  dust  upon  its  rock-cushioned 
benches ;  because  Paul  of  Tarsus  once 
stood  there  and  taught  of  an  unknown 
God  to  those  who  worshiped  the  "  un- 
known." 

The  stern 
eminences  o  f 
the  Areop- 
agus, where 
justice  dwelt, 
were  far  lower 
than  where,  on 
the  Acropolis, 
were  s  a  n  c  t  - 
uaries  of  the 
gods.  The  one 
turned  to 
heaven,      the 
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other  nearcd  the  abode  of  men.  Six- 
teen steps,  cut  from  the  solid  rock, 
rise  from  a  gentle  ascent  to  the 
seats  of  the  dreaded  tribunal.  What 
the  gray-bearded  Archons  would  have 
meted  out  to  us  could  they  have  hurled 
their  verdict  from  dark  Hades,  as  we 
rested  our  wheels  against  the  benches 
of  accuser  and  accused,  we  bravely 
laughed  to  think  of ;  for  we  would 
have  flaunted  our  eagle-headed  pass- 
ports and  claimed  freedom  as  true-born 
Americans,  a  citizenship  greater  than 
the  vaunted  Roman  privilege  of  Caesar's 
time,  and  appealed  for  protection  to  the 
vStars  and  Stripes  floating  down  by  the 
palace  square,  where  General  LotSK^den 
Snowden,  soldier,  Minister  of  the 
United  States,  and  genial  friend,  was, 
more  powerful  now  than  thej- 

To  know  Athens  as  a  city  nowadays, 
one  has  but  to  descend  from  the  Areop- 
agus and  enter  the  busy  Agora.  The 
Agora  of  to-day  is  a  boothed  and  pa- 
vilioned rectangle  covering  the  area  of 
two  or  three  ordinary  city  blocks.  It  is 
the  mart,  bourse,  exchange,  market- 
place, political  and  gossiping  center. 
Here  human  ants  congregate  to  touch 
antennae.  When  we  felt  particularly 
atomic  from  loneliness  in  our  lodgings 
we  rode  forth,  made  a  dash  for  the 
Agora,  and  there,  whirling  among  its 
crowds,  we  swelled  in  importance  to 
satisfactory  consequence.  The  Areop- 
agus was  the  seat  of  justice  ;  the  an- 
cient Agora  plenteously  furnished  it 
with  subjects  for  decision.  Crime,  bar- 
ter, philosophy,  politics,  religion  were 
fertile  within  its  porticoed  inclosures. 
Here  stood  statues  to  all  the  gods  of 
high  Olympus  :  statues  of  men  great 
among  the  great  of  the  earth — Demos- 
thenes, the  orator  ;  Conon,  the  admiral ; 
Solon,  the  law-giver.  Here  were  altars 
to  Fame,  to  Modesty,  to  Energy,  to  Per- 
suasion, and  to 
-    '  '-   ■'  "-  Pity  —  Pity! 

The  Gre.eks 
alone  gave  di- 
vine honor'  to 
the  sweetest  of 
heart  endow- 
ments. Here 
Philosophy 
taught  and 
Schools  dis- 
puted, and 
here  Paul  ha- 
ranofued     the 
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multitudes.  Here,  about  them  all,  were 
bred  passions  in  men  which  yonder  judges 
upon  the  Areopagus  alone  could  check. 
Of  the  old  Agora  nothing  remains 
except  the  ever-going  breaths  of  history. 


Pausanias  tells  where  it  lay  and  what 
were  its  glories  ;  now  modern  buildmgs 
stand  upon  the  foundations  of  its  re- 
nowned porticoes,  and  our  bicycles  alone 
were  noiseless  upon  this  holy  ground. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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■  N  special  meeting  it 
was    unanimous!}- 
decided    that    the 
regular    annual 
fishing    holiday     of 
the  Clover  Club 
should  be  spentupon 
the   north   shore  of 
Lake  vSuperior.   The 
members  of  the  club 
who  experienced  the 
many  joys    and  few 
sorrows  of  the  out- 
ing   were    "The 
Chief,"  "Uncas"  and 
"Leatherstockings." 
Three    such    keen 
anglers  required  but 
little  time  to  make 
preparations   and    decide   upon   routes, 
and  the   party  ere  long  reached  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 

Final  arrangements  were  completed 
by  the  side  of  Superior's  roaring  outlet, 
and  when  ready  to  start,  the  party,  in 
addition  to  the  club  trio,  included 
"Bob"  Roussain,  "Jim"  Uppaqua,  and 
"Joe"  Lippey.  The  first  and  second 
were  Indian  guides  and  boatmen,  while 
the  third  was  that  important  personage, 
the  cook. 

Jim's  two  -  masted  Mackinaw  boat 
and  Bob's  big  canoe  were  hired  for  the 
trip,  while  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  captain  of  a  fishing-tug  to  take 
party  and  outfit  to  within  easy  distance 
of  a  promising  point  on  the  north  shore. 
The  Chief  and  Uncas  secured  all  need- 
ful supplies,  and  very  early  one  morn- 
ing the  expedition  started. 

Lake  Superior  proper  is  some  miles 
from  where  the  St.  Mary's  River  is  left 
behind,  the  intervening  stretch  of  water 
being  known  as  "  White  Fish  Bay."  Up 
the  river,  through  the  bay  and  until  the 
lake  itself  was  fairly  reached,  our  course 
lay  in  that  of  the  great  passenger  and 
freight  steamers  engaged  in  the  Lake 


Superior  trade.  We  met  and  passed 
four  large  freight  steamers  and  two 
"  whale-backs "  within  a  period  of 
thirty-three  minutes.  After  reaching 
the  lake  we  bore  off  to  the  northward  for 
Goulais  Bay  and  Bachewaunung  Bay. 
At  the  latter  bay  is  a  fishing  station, 
where  we  stopped  to  take  the  catch. 

The  fish  were  mostly  lake  trout  and 
wall-eyed  pike,  with  some  sturgeon,  a 
few  pike,  and  an  occasional  brook  trout. 
Their  license  does  not  allow  the  netters 
to  take  brook  trout,  but  some  are  caught 
which,  beyond  doubt,  find  their  way 
into  a  central  layer  of  some  fish-car. 
We  saw  in  the  fish-house  here  our  first 
specimens  of  brook  trout  taken  from  the 
open  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  They 
were  lighter  in  color  and  somewhat 
shorter  in  proportion  to  the  weight  than 
those  taken  from  the  streams,  but 
otherwise  the  same. 

Although  the  mid-day  sun  was  blis- 
teringly  hot,  we  soon  put  rods  together 
to  try  a  first  cast  for  Superior  trout. 
But  not  a  rise  could  be  had  where, 
hardly  two  years  before,  and  before  the 
advent  here  of  the  nets,  three-pounders, 
four-pounders,  and  even  five-pounders, 
were  taken  in  large  numbers. 

Captain  Hill  had  decided  to  remain 
here  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  night, 
and  make  an  early  start  the  next  morn- 
ing, so  we  went  with  Bob  and  Jim  in 
the  canoe  around  the  bay  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  so,  to  Point  Corbay,  to  try  a  cast 
over  the  submerged  rocks  off  that  point. 
During  the  afternoon  one  of  the  party 
spied  a  bear  swimming  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, but,  as  frequently  happens,  the 
rifles  had  been  left  where  the}^  could  do 
no  harm,  and  the  black  fellow  proceeded 
about  his  business. 

We  were  off  at  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  when  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  Agawa  River,  which  had 
been  decided  upon  as  the  objective 
point,  we  left  the  tug  and  started  to  sail 
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in  to  the  Agawa.  Jim  headed  the 
Mackinaw  boat  in  a  direction,  where,  as 
he  said,  lay  the  Agawa,  but  nothing  was 
then  visible  but  a  cloudy  sky  and  a 
watery  horizon.  But  Jim  was  right,  for 
after  a  while  the  range  of  hills,  which 
proved  to  be  the  background  for  that 
stream,  began  to  appear  out  of  the 
clouds  and  to  become  more  and  more 
distinct  as  the  boat  sped  along.  When 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  Agawa, 
the  breeze  suddenly  died  down.  The 
Indians  got  out  the  oars  and  rowed 
ashore,  and  we  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Agawa  River,  eighty  miles  from 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

On  an  island  at  the  east  side  of  the 
bay  we  noticed  a  tent,  which  proved  to 

be  that  of   Mr.  R ,  of   Cincinnati, 

who  was  out  for  the  rock-fishing.  To 
the  right,  on  the  shore,  stood  three  one- 
story  houses  and  a  few  tents  and  tepees. 
The  houses  constituted  a  trading  post 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  one  of 
which  the  trader  and  his  family  lived, 
and  another  of  which  was  the  trader's 
store.  In  the  tepees  down  the  shore 
dwelt  the  families  of  the  Indians  who, 
in  the  winter,  hunted  and  trapped,  trad- 
ing skins  and  pelts  at  the  post.  John 
Slain,  the  post-trader,  afterward  spoke 
of  them  as  his  Indians — an  expression 
indicative  of  friendly  relations  and, 
perhaps,  also,  of  the  advances  he  had 
made  to  them  upon  their  next  season's 
skins. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  was  not  easily 
seen,  but  at  length  it  was  identified  as 
the  single  dark  notch  in  the  otherwise 
continuous  line  of  white  sand  and  gravel 
that  marked  the  shore  of  the  bay. 

The  range  of  hills  that  had  been  Jim's 
landmark  while  sailing  in,  terminated 
in  a  rocky  bluff  and  point  at  the  lake 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  westward 
of  the  river,  and,  thence  extending  north- 
easterly, its  identity  was  lost  in  the  rug- 
ged and  broken  region  whence  descends 
in  circuitous  course  the  beautiful  trout- 
stream.  About  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
lake  the  river  leaves  the  foot  of  the 
range,  and  bearing  off  to  the  south  and 
east,  leaves  a  triangular-shaped  piece  of 
ground,  bounded  by  the  river,  the  lake 
and  the  range.  This  was  thickly  cov- 
ered with  small  timber  and  ground- 
pine,  and  it  furnished  a  few  grouse  to 
break  the  monotony  of  brook-trout  three 
times  a  day.  At  the  southeast  corner 
of  this  triangle,  and  near  the  west  bank 


of  the  river,  we  pitched  oi;r  tents.  The 
Chief  selected  the  spot  for  camp,  and  a 
beautiful  one  it  was. 

After  the  tents  were  set  up,  the 
supplies  unloaded,  and  the  camp  sub- 
stantially made,  Joe  was  left  to  cut 
boughs  for  beds  and  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  camp,  while  we  went  in 
the  canoe  with  Bob  and  Jim  to  explore 
the  stream  and  to  try  for  a  few  trout. 

At  its  mouth,  the  river  proved  to  be 
about  a  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  it 
flowed  with  a  swift  and  steady  current 
that  was  indicative  of  a  lasting  supply 
of  water.  The  first  impression  was  that 
of  a  comparatively  small  stream  in  a 
broad  bed,  and  the  borders  of  well- 
washed  bowlders  were  proof  that  the 
water  was  then  low  and  that  a  greater 
flood  was  wont  to  come  down  during 
most  of  the  year.  In  the  condition  we 
found  it,  the  stream  could  in  great  part 
be  fished  by  wading  in  hip  boots,  and 
the  reaches  of  black  water  too  deep  to 
be  waded  could  be  covered  by  a  long 
cast  from  one  shore  or  the  other.  The 
stretch  of  deep  water  below  the  last 
rapid  and  between  that  and  the  lake 
was  fished  from  the  canoe.  Above  this 
rapid,  the  rocky  bed  was  for  the  most 
part  so  much  wider  than  the  stream  of 
water  as  to  give  ample  casting  room. 
For  this  reason  it  was  a  very  satisfac- 
tory stream  to  fish.  But  great  care  and 
caution  were  necessary  in  wading,  on  ac- 
count of  the  continuous  mass  of  bowl- 
ders covering  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  the  current, 
even  at  the  shallov/  places,  and  the  de- 
ceptive character  of  the  clear,  though 
wine-colored,  water.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  getting  away  from  the  bowlders. 
They  were  so  thick  as  to  form  a  continu- 
ous mass,  and  they  were  so  round  and 
smooth  that  it  was  a  surprise  and  satis- 
faction to  find  one  which  would  not  turn 
when  stepped  upon  or  from  which  the 
foot  would  not  slip. 

In  about  an  hour  thirty- five  trout 
were  taken,  The  Chief  getting  ten,  Un- 
cas  fifteen,  and  Leatherstockings  ten, 
not  very  large  ones,  to  be  sure,  but  good 
enough  to  convince  us  that  for  fine  fly- 
fishing in  a  beautiful  stream  we  had 
made  no  mistake  in  seeking  the  Agawa. 

While  on  the  stream  that  first  even- 
ing, we  had  an  introduction  to  the  sand 
flies — "  No-see-'ems — big-bite-'ems,"  as 
the  Michigan  Indian  called  them,  or 
"  Sancudos,"  as  The  Chief  named  them. 
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Our  introduction,  for  warmth  and  vigor, 
exceeded  the  hand-shaking  of  an  indus- 
trious politician. 

This  was  Leatherstockings'  first  ex- 
perience with  tliese  pestiferous  insects 
that  have  been  known  to  drive  Indians 
and  the  deer  out  of  the  forest.  Leather- 
stockings  had  waded  into  the  stream, 
and  was  endeavoring,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  current  and  his  treacherous  foot- 
ing, to  get  out  far  enough  to  cast  on  the 
outer  side  of  a  sunken  tree-top  where 
seemed  a  likely  spot  to  take  a  trout. 
Just  as  he  reached  a  place  whence  he 
could  cast,  a  cloud  of  "  No-see-'ems" 
settled  upon  his  face,  ears,  hands  and 
wrists,  with  such  murderous  attack  that 
before  he  could  reel  up  and  get  out  of 
the  water,  they  came  near  driving  him 
wild.  The  Chief  and  Uncas  were  wag- 
ing like  contests  in  other  parts  of  the 
stream. 

We  made  free  use  of  a  fly-cream  that 
is  said  to  be  efEective  in  keeping  off  sand 
flies  as  well  as  mosquitoes  ;  but  the  "  san- 
cudos "  of  the  Agawa  simply  feasted 
upon  us,  and  as  we  departed  they  ex- 
tended a  hearty  invitation  to  come  again 
and  bring  plenty  of  fly-cream  with  us. 

Up  the  river  about  three  miles  is  an 
ideal  pool,  known  as  the  "  Big  Pool." 
We  went  to  it  by  a  long  and  circuitous 
trail  through  the  bush,  and  as  we  viewed 
it  from  the  top  of  a  great  rock,  an  ex- 
clamation of  mingled  surprise  and  ad- 
miration testified  to  its  wonderful  beauty 
and  picturesque  setting.  At  the  base  of 
the  great  rock,  the  water  was  deep  and 
black.  Here  the  current  divided,  apart 
going  off  in  a  smooth,  glassy  stretch  to 
the  rapids  just  below,  and  a  part  cir- 
cling in  a  bay-like  bend  of  the  stream, 
and  forming  between  the  shore  and  the 
strong  outside  current  a  great  whirl- 
pool where,  in  the  corners  of  the  rocks, 
or  in  the  still  parts  of  the  water,  patches 
of  foam  formed  choice  hiding  places  for 
trout.  A  long,  wide  rapid  was  above 
the  pool,  and  just  where  its  rough  water 
joined  the  pool  we  killed  numbers  of 
trout. 

The  trip  to  the  pool  was  a  morning 
visit  by  The  Chief  and  Leatherstockings 
(Uncas  that  morning  being  under  the 
weather),  and  out  of  it  they  took  thirty- 
three  trout  of  such  size  that  I  don't 
dare  give  their  weight.  The  pool  was 
fished  a  number  of  times  afterward, 
and  each  time  we  were  well  rewarded. 
Indeed,  the  trout  were  so  plentiful  that 


the  keen  zest  of  the  sport  was  soon  worn 
off.  We  killed  our  fish  in  a  sportsman- 
like way,  and  wasted  none  of  them. 

Ten  miles  or  more  up  the  Agawa  is  a 
magnificent  falls  about  fifty  feet  in 
height.  At  the  foot  of  this  tumbling 
water  is  a  grand  pool,  where  three  or 
four  pound  trout  are  to  be  taken  in  good 
numbers.  It  is  something  of  a  trip  up 
to  the  falls,  and  it  must  be  made  by 
water,  and  there  are  a  number  of  port- 
ages. It  takes  two  days  to  make  the 
trip  and  fish  the  stream  satisfactorily, 
and  a  good  supply  of  blankets  must  be 
carried,  for,  unless  a  tent  is  also  taken, 
the  party  must  needs  sleep  in  the  open. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  north 
shore  is  that  it  is  as  yei  far  removed 
from  the  Ime  of  regular  travel.  None 
go  there  except  those  fond  of  the  sport 
and  of  an  out-door  life  in  camp.  Another 
and  important  feature  is  that  the  fishing 
is  best  about  the  time  when  weary  work- 
ers get  their  welcome  holiday. 

By  the  side  of  the  trail  which  starts  at 
John  Slain's,  the  trader's,  and  leads 
through  the  bush  to  the  "  Big  Pool,"  and 
at  some  distance  back  in  the  bush,  there 
stands  a  water-beaten  hewn  post,  with 
the  letters  "  H.  B.  C."  cut  into  its  face. 
Standing  at  the  post  and  looking  to  the 
west  the  eye  catches  a  line  through  the 
forest  upon  which  for  a  long  distance 
the  trees  are  cut  away.  A  similar  line 
is  to  be  noticed  extending  to  the  south- 
ward. This  post  marked  the  corner  of 
the  possessions  here  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Standing  within  the  angle  of 
these  two  lines,  realization  had  trodden 
on  the  heels  of  the  youthful  imagination 
of  one  who,  born  in  the  South,  had  dared 
to  dream  that  he  might  one  day  actually 
set  foot  on  that  great  company's  posses- 
sions which  were  associated  in  the 
youthful  mind  wholly  with  the  wild  and 
cold  regions  of  the  North,  trodden  only 
by  the  Indians  and  agents  of  the  fur 
trade. 

The  trail  led  through  a  beautiful  sugar 
camp,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
find  maple  trees  so  far  to  the  north. 
The  birch  bark  buckets  and  the  rude 
spiles  were  evidence  that  the  sap  had 
run  the  last  spring,  and  side  by  side 
with  the  overturned,  familiar  black  kettle 
of  a  sugar-camp  in  a  southern  latitude, 
was  the  very  unfamiliar  dog-sled,  evi- 
dence of  a  motive  power  resorted  to 
only  in  the  coldest  regions. 

Our  only  neighbors  Avere  John  Slain, 
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his  family  and  his  Indians.  Slain  called 
on  us  once  or  twice,  and  we  called  on 
him  a  few  times  and  made  a  few  pur- 
chases, the  first  time  taking  to  him  a 
fifteen  pound  lake-trout  which  Leather- 
stockings  caught  with  a  spoon. 

As  evidence  of  the  isolation  of  our 
camp  I  may  state  that  our  nearest  neigh- 
bors to  the  east,  if  such  they  may  be 
called,  were  the  people  at  Bachewau- 
nung,  forty  miles  away.  The  nearest 
white  man  to  the  west  was  the  light- 
house keeper  at  Gargantua  Light,  twen- 
ty-two miles  distant.  The  nearest  set- 
tlement to  the  west  was  on  Michipocoton 
Island,  fifty  miles  distant,  and  the  near- 
est post  office  and  telegraph  station  was 
Sault  vSte.  Marie.  Two  boats  only  came 
into  the  Agawa  while  we  were  there. 
The  first  carried  a  restaurateur  of  the 
"  Soo  "  and  his  party,  who  had  been  at 
Sand  River,  the  next  river  west  of  the 
Agawa,  and  were  on  their  way  back  to 
the  "Soo."  They  came  in  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  we  were  in  camp  and 
remained  two  nights  and  a  day,  camp- 
ing meanwhile  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  Some'  inside  information  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  this  party  was  out 
to  get  fish  to  take  back  to  the  restau- 
rant at  the  "  Soo, "and  while  out  to  spoil 
some  good  or  bad  liquor. 

Louis  Mirot,  the  lighthouse  keeper  at 
Gargantua,  was  at  the  camp  with  John 
Slain  when  we  returned  one  evening 
from  the  "  Big  Pool."  Mirot  had  started 
to  sail  to  the  "  Soo,"  and  the  wind  dy- 
ing down  he  was  compelled  to  row  most 
of  the  way  to  the  Agawa.  He  was  an 
observant  and  intelligent  man,  well 
rounded  up  with  the  experience  such  a 
man  may  get  on  the  north  shore.  He 
had  been  on  the  Nepigon  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lorne,  and,  what  w^as  of  more 
interest  to  us,  he  had  been  at  many  of 
the  scarcely  known  points  along  the 
north  shore  where  large  trout  in  great 
quantities  are  to  be  taken.  Bob,  sitting 
by  the  camp-fire  and  recounting  his  own 
exploits,  described  one  of  these  points 
as  a  place  where  "  the  gol-darned  troiits 
boil  up  just  like  that,"  imitating  with 
his  hands  and  arms  the  action  of  boiling 
water.  Three  times  Mirot  had  been  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  full  seven  hundred  miles, 
going  by  canoe  up  the  Michipocoton 
and  down  the  Moose  River.  Twice 
John  Slain  was  with  him  going  and  re- 
turning. On  their  quickest  trip  they 
reached  that  bay  on  the  eleventh  day 


after  leaving  Lake  vSi;perior,  making 
thirty-five  portages  and  shooting  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  rapids  on  the 
way.  Their  quickest  return  trip  was 
made  in  seventeen  days. 

The  rock-fishing  on  the  north  shore 
is  a  strange  anomaly  but  a  delightful 
reality.  One  who  has  only  killed  trout 
in  streams  has  a  strange  feeling  when 
first  he  stands  on  the  rocky  shore  and, 
casting  out  into  the  open  waters  of 
Lake  vSuperior,  strikes  a  genuine  brook 
trout.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  one 
is  thus  fishing  for  brook  trout,  but 
yet  it  is  so.  This  kind  of  fishing 
has  some  features  which  ordinary 
stream  fishing  lacks.  The  places  are 
usually  the  rough,  rocky  points  along 
the  shore,  and  the  time  is  best  when 
the  wind  is  driving  the  waves  in  upon  the 
broken  rocks.  The  dashing  water,  the 
rugged  and  sometimes  dangerous  places 
where  the  fisherman  feels  he  must 
stand  to  get  the  right  cast,  his  elevated 
position  from  which  ofttimes  he  may 
get  full  view  of  the  trout  as  it  darts 
through  the  clear  water  after  the  fly, 
and  the  seemingly  more  equal  contest 
with  the  fish  after  he  is  hooked  in  such 
water  and  with  such  surroundings,  add 
zest  and  spirit  to  the  sport.  The  fish 
here  caught  have  about  all  the  daiih 
and  strength,  weight  for  weight,  which 
trout  caught  in  streams  possess,  and 
the  average  in  size  is  much  larger. 
Rock-fishing  can,  however,  under  fav- 
orable circumstances,  be  made  easy 
fishing.  This  was  well  illustrated  by  a 
wealthy  old  sportsman,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  seat  himself  in  an  easy  chair 
upon  a  favorite  rock,  with  a  bucket 
of  cracked  ice  and  a  bottle  of  "  Extra 
Dry  "  at  his  side,  and  there  sit  in  his 
easy  chair  and  fish,  and  every  time  he 
took  a  trout  take  also  a  drink  of  cham- 
pagne. From  the  rocky  point  west  of 
the  camp,  we  took  many  fine  trout,  all 
with  flies.  The  Chief  killed  the  biggest 
fish,  and  he  did  it  without  easy  chair  or 
fizz. 

I  have  not  space  for  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  life  in  camp.  One  or  two 
incidents  only  can  be  mentioned. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  a  terrific  rain  and 
thunder-storm  broke  upon  the  camp. 
The  night  was  inky  black,  save  when 
the  frequent  flashes  of  lightning  illu- 
mined the  sky  for  an  instant  and  then 
seemed  to  plunge  the  camp  into  darker 
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Erebus ;  the  wind  blew  with  great 
velocity  straight  off  the  lake  ;  the 
waves  dashed  high  upon  the  shore, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  driving  sheets .  and 
torrents. 

We  were  up  at  once  and  watchful  as 
to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  tent. 
The  rain  came  with  such  quantity  and 
force  as  to  quickly  wash  away  the  sand 
that  had  been  banked  up  thick  and 
high  around  our  canvas,  and  Uncas 
was  busy  in  keeping  back  the  water 
which  on  the  stormward  side  persisted 
in  trying  to  flood  us.  The  fierce  wind 
struggled  hard  to  loosen  the  tightly-tied 
flaps  of  the  tent  and  get  in  and  lift  it 
balloon-like  from  its  moorings,  and, 
fearing  that  this  might  occur,  The  Chief 
and  Leatherstockings  each  seized  a 
separate  tent  pole  to  hold  things  fast. 

One  night  was  really  uncomfortable 
on  account  of  the  sand  flies.  They 
have  this  peculiarity.  There  are  either 
myriads  of  them  about  or  none  at  all. 
A  land  breeze  will  bring  them  to  the 
shore  in  untold  numbers,  and  a  breeze 
off  the  water  will  drive  the  last  one 
away.  This  night  smudges  were  tried 
in  the  evening  with  little  or  no  effect. 
At  length,  and  in  despair  of  sleep,  we 
turned  in  for  the  night,  but  it  was  only 
to*continue,  inside  the  tent  and  in  a  re- 
clining posture,  the  contest  that  had 
been  waged  before  the  camp-fire.  About 
the  break  of  day  Uncas  and  Leather- 
stockings  were  roused  from  their  much 
broken  sleep  by  The  Chief  suddenly 
jumping  out  of  his  blankets  and  march- 
ing straight  out  of  the  tent  with  em- 
phatic and  vigorous  steps  and  going 
and  springing,  in  sheer  desperation,  into 
the  cold  waters  of  the  lake.  As  he  went 
out  of  the  tent  he  was  muttering  and 
uttering  words  which  to  the  drowsy 
Uncas  and  Leatherstockings  did  not 
seem  to  be,  "  God  bless  our  home." 

At  half  past  six  one  morning  we  broke 
camp  and  started  on  the  return  to  the 
"  Soo."  The  captain  of  our  tug  had 
been  directed  to  keep  a  lookout  for  us 
on  every  trip,  as  we  might  turn  up  any- 
where between  Michipocoton  Island  and 
the  "  Soo  "  ;  for,  if  satisfactory  fishing 
'  were  not  found  on  the  Agawa,  the  plan 
was  to  cruise  up  or  down  the  shore  till 
good  fishing  should  be  found.  Louis 
Mirot,  who  had  been  waiting  at  vSlain's, 
started  out  with  one  of  Slain's  Indians 
half  an  hour  before  us.  A  moderate 
breeze  from  the  north  was  blowing  as 


the  start  was  made,  but  this  breeze  soon- 
shifted  clear  round  to  the  south  and 
was  dead  ahead,  compelling  a  long  tack 
across  to  Montreal  Island,  and  thence 
back  to  the  Montreal  River,  where  we 
decided  to  land,  take  lunch  and  wait  for 
a  favorable  wind.  Mirot  had  already 
landed  there  and  started  a  fire.  The 
wind  continued  unfavorable,  and  it  was 
decided  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
night  there  and  fish  the  river  at  and 
near  its  mouth. 

The  Montreal  River  is,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  lake,  somewhat  broader  than  the 
Agawa,  and  what  we  saw  of  it  was- 
quite  different  in  character.  A  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  lake  there  is 
a  series  of  falls  by  which  the  river  de- 
scends, in  the  distance  of  an  eighth  of  a 
mile,  from  a  level  fifty  feet  higher  to 
that  of  a  broad  circular  pool,  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  in  diameter.  Into  this 
the  river  dashes  through  a  narrow  gorge 
with  perpendicular  sides  of  solid  rock 
fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  height. 

Out  of  this  boiling  current,  and  from 
under  the  patches  of  ^foam  here  and 
there  in  the  pool,  we  took  a  beautiful 
string  of  trout.  Every  rose,  however,, 
has  its  thorn,  and  every  trout  stream 
where  trout  are  to  be  taken  has,  as 
every  trout  fisherman  knows,  its  difficul- 
ty to  contend  with.  So  here.  The  black 
flies  were  simply  awful — numberless  for 
quantity,  and  the  marks  of  their  bites 
were  visible  for  days  afterward  on  our 
faces  and  necks.  A  few  agates  may  be 
found  at  this  river,  but  Uncas  came 
near  loading  the  boat  with  deceptive 
stones  that  he  thought  to  be  agates. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  set  sail,, 
there  being  a  very  light  breeze  from 
the  southwest  and  strong  indications  of 
rain.  After  a  couple  of  hours  the  wind 
fell,  and  then  it  rained  for  an  hour.  The 
oars  were  brought  into  requisition  to 
make  what  headway  was  possible  while 
waiting  for  the  breeze  that  was  ex- 
pected to  spring  up  after  the  rain  had 
ceased.  It  came  about  two  o'clock,  and 
freshened  during  the  afternoon  ;  and  the 
Mackinaw  boat,  though  she  was  towing 
the  canoe,  responded  gallantly  and  took 
us  into  Bachewaunung  Bay  ahead  of  a 
thick  and  portentous  fog,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  chasing  us. 

We  camped  over  night  on  the  shore 
of  Bachewaunung  Bay,  and  the  next 
morning  headed  straight  for  the  "  Soo  " 
in  a  spanking  breeze. 
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John, 


'HE    question    with   us 
was  simply :  whether 
it  was   not   better  to 
l£\  pocket  our  pride  and 

travel  awheel  with  true 
Bohemian  contempt  for 
Mrs.  Grundy's  horror, 
rather  than  remain  at  home, 
and  wait  for  a  hypothetical 
ship  to  come  in,  when  we 
were  both  gray-headed  and 
might  not  enjoy  traveling 
half  as  much  as  now. 
my  Bohemian  better  half, 
thought  there  was  no  necessity  of  con- 
sidering such  a  plain  question,  and  we 
decided  to  go  ;  with  the  determination 
to  see  as  much  as  possible,  and  leave 
style  and  high  living  to  those  who  could 
better  afford  it. 

Our  trip  was  carefully  planned,  and 
our  stateroom  secured  on  one  of  the 
twelve-day  steamers  sailing  from  Phila- 
delphia. A  trunk  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  on  a  cycling  trip,  so  cloth  bags  were 
made  for  each  wheel,  of  sufficient 
size  to  carry  a  change  of  underclothing 
and  the  few  toilet  articles  necessary. 
The  average  male  believes  a  woman 


to  be  so  tied  down  by  the  dictates  of 
fashion  as  to  require  a  lot  of  baggage. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  women  who 
bicycle.  After  talking  it  over  we  de- 
cided to  wear  our  old  cycling  suits  and 
were  rewarded  for  our  coiumon  sense 
by  feeling  they  were  not  too  good  to 
take  real  comfort  in,  and  by  knowing 
that  neither  rain  nor  sun  could  hurt 
them. 

Wraps  for  the  ocean  trip  and  a  steamer- 
rug  we  packed  in  an  old  satchel  and 
stored  at  the  steamship  office  on  our  ar- 
rival, and  on  our  return  to  Liverpool 
were  found  safe  and  ready  for  use  on 
the  home  voyage. 

Our  entire  "  luggage,^'  as  the  English 
well  designate  it,  was  the  little  camera, 
the  contents  of  the  two  small  bags  car- 
ried on  the  bic5^cles — comprising  extra 
shoes,  underclothing  and  the  necessary 
toilet  requisites — and  the  wheels  them- 
selves. The  rest  of  our  wardrobe  we — 
carried  on  our  backs. 

John  made  the  trip  in  a  gray  tweed 
suit,  that  gave  splendid  service,  and  my 
modest  costume  was  a  navy  blue  serge, 
with  plain  skirt  just  to  the  shoe-tops, 
and  a  little  short   jacket,  worn  over  a 
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silk  waist  of  the  same  color.  We  both 
wore  bicycle  caps  to  match  our  suits, 
the  outfits  being  the  same  we  had  worn 
at  home  for  two  seasons. 

We  found  it  as  cheap  to  buy  new 
supplies,  such  as  stockings,  collars,  etc. 
as  to  pay  for  having  them  laundered 
when  journeying  from  place  to  place, 
besides  having  the  trouble  of  carrying 
a  number  of  soiled  things  with  you.  It 
is  really  remarkable  how  well  one  can 
get  along  without  many  things  that  seem 
to  be  absolute  necessities. 

We  had  charming  weather  and  en- 
joyed every  moment  on  shipboard. 

We  steamed  up  the  Mersey,  one  bright 


crowded  thoroughfare,  and  at  the  com- 
ments we  heard  on  '*  Them  Hamericun 
bisick-les  made  er  wood,"  my  pride  had 
a  fall  when  a  street  ganriin  yelled  deri- 
sively, "  Look  er  that — an'  wh-eep  !  " 

"Oh,  no,  don't  take  it  so  hard,"  I  re- 
plied, smilingly,  as  we  passed  ;  "I  won't 
hurt  you."  The  boy's  face  was  a  study, 
and  I  left  him  staring  after  us  in  dazed 
amazement. 

We  made  our  way  to  St.  George's 
Hall,  where  the  band  was  playing,  and 
the  troops  drawn  up  in  parade,  the 
escort  of  the  city's  distinguished  visitor, 
the  Ameer,  and  joined  the  hoy-polloy, 
kept  back  by  the  police,  and  ropes  run 
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June  morning,  to  find  the  city  and  har- 
bor of  Liverpool  gay  A^dth  bimting,  in 
honor  of  the  deepening  of  the  channel 
and  the  visit  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan. 

Our  scant  baggage  beiiT^  -^.adily  ex- 
amined, we  made  our  wa_v  tnrough  the 
crowd  of  noisy  hackmen  and  the  multi- 
tude of  mendicants,  and  w^nt  in  search 
of  a  place  to  lunch. 

Our  wheels  were  the  c-''''-'r  :>f  an 
admiring  crowd,  and  while  (Onsqious  of 
a  pardonable  and  patriotic  p'ide,;  in  the 
astonishment  of  the  opened-yec'l  popu- 
lace,   as   we    pushed    the;'"    hi'>-'c;   the 


through  stationary  posts.  A  big  blonde 
policeman,  seeing  me  crane  my  neck 
and  making  frantic  endeavors  to  get  a 
shot  with  "me  little  box,"  kindly  beck- 
oned us  to  come  under  the  rope,  and 
allowed  us  to  take  up  our  position  on 
the  steps  of  the  hall,  with  the  crowd  as- 
sembled there. 

We  were  just  in  time  to  see  the  Ameer 
alight  from  his  gorgeous  coach,  drawn 
by  four  horses — with  outriders  gay  in 
red  and  gold  liveries  and  high  top-boots 
— and  to  see  him  ascend  the  steps  to  the 
hall  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude. 
Our  enthusiasm  died  when,  instead  of 
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the  kingly  personage  we  expected  to 
see,  a  very  ordinary  colored  man  met 
our  eyes,  whose  only  regal  feature  was 
a  large  diamond  ornament  at  the  side 
of  his  headgear. 

After  a  hasty  visit  to  the  fine  Art 
Gallery  and  other  public  buildings,  we 
decided  to  set  out  at  once  on  our  wind- 
ing way,  by  taking  the  penny  steamer 
for  Birkenhead,  across  the  river,  and 
make  our  start  by  wheel,  and  here  we 
saw,  on  arriving  at  Birkenhead,  an  evi- 
dence of  thought  and  a  convenience  that 
we  might  with  advantage  adopt — a  large 
frame  in  the  ferry- 
house  for  holding 
and  securing 
wheels.  It  was 
similar  to  the  rests 
in  use  here  in  re- 
pair shops,  but 
could  accommo- 
date a  very  large 
number  of  wheels, 
and  had  a  padlock 
on  each  compart- 
ment, and  the  own- 
er's name  —  space 
being  rented  by 
the  month.  We 
were  surprised  to 
note  the  number 
of  heavy,  old-f  ash- 
ioned  wheels. 
From  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  bi- 
cycles encounter- 
ed, we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that 
nine-tenths  of  the 
English  riders  use 
wheels  we  couldn't 
give  away  at  home. 

Not  a  dozen  light 
cycles  were  met 
with  outside  of  the 
large  towns,  and 
many  old  "  three-wheelers  "  and  a  mul- 
titude of  "hard-tires"  prove  our  cousins 
to  be  way  behind  us  in  the  matter  of 
high  -  grade  wheels.  Inquiring  of  a 
pleasant,  young,  English  cyclist  why  he 
rode  a  "  fifty  -  pounder,"  he  replied 
promptly  :  "  Oh,  no,  I  wouldn't  ride  one 
of  those  flimsy  affairs  ;  they  aren't  safe, 
you  know." 

Prudently  walking  up  the  steep  hill 
in  Birkenhead,  we  reached  the  top,  with 
whole  tires,  and,  mounting,  were  quickly 
spinning  along  our  first  English  road, 


with  the  delight  of  knowing  our  long- 
contemplated  cycling  trip  was  actually 
begun. 

Our  road  stretched  before  us,  with 
the  river  in  view  a  mile  or  so  away,  and 
to  our  left,  beyond  the  green  fields  and 
hedges,  the  Welsh  mountains  could  be 
seen. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  sa}^  that  Old 
England  is  indeed  the  very  Mecca  for 
the  cyclist.  Her  roads  are  so  uniformly 
excellent  as  to  make  the  heart  of  the 
wheelman  glad.  Down  grade  we  coast- 
ed, a  tiny  *'  Old  Glory  "  fluttering  in  my 
cap,  and  a  bow  of 
the  red,  white  and 
blue  waving  from 
my  handle-bar. 
John  protested 
that  the  sight  of 
the  Stars  and 
Stripes  cost  him 
an  extra  shilling 
on  every  bill,  but 
in  his  secret  soul 
he  was  as  proud  of 
the  emblem  I  car- 
ried as  I  was,  and 
never  did  a  "  star- 
spangled  banner  " 
seem  more  beauti- 
ful to  our  eyes 
than  this  bit  of 
ribbon — this  poor, 
little,  patriotic  em- 
blem, rain-drench- 
ed and  time-worn, 
that  went  with  us 
through  storm  and 
sunshine  in  many 
foreign  lands. 

The  road  beyond 
Birkenhead  was  as 
hard  and  even  as 
one  of  our  asphalt 
streets.  The  haw- 
thorn was  in  bud, 
but  it  was  too  soon  for  its  pretty  and 
fragrant  blossoms.  A  sidewalk,  raised 
half  a  foot  above  the  road — paved  like 
the  road  itself  w4th  pulverized  blue- 
stone,  rolled  hard — continued  the  whole 
distance  to  Chester. 

On  this  first  ride  we  met  many  stylish 
English  dog-carts,  and  several  grooms 
riding  out  with  small  young  ladies  on 
pretty  little  ponies,  but  few  cyclists  and 
no  ladies  awheel.  Our  road  took  us 
past  some  fine  old  manor  houses,  but 
the    English   exclusiveness,    shown    by 
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high  hedges  and  tall  fences, 
allowed  us  only  the  smallest 
glimpse  of  the  houses  and 
grounds. 

The  scenery  in  many  parts  of 
England  puts  one  in  mind  of  the 
rolling  districts  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  The  fields  are  well 
worked — unlike  many  of  ours — 
and  the  flocks  grazing  on  the 
green,  grassy  slopes  and  num- 
berless cows,  with  tinkling  bells, 
make  a  picturesque  memory. 

We  passed  an  abandoned 
quarry  on  our  way,  and  dis- 
mounted to  watch  for  a  while 
the  hundreds  of  little  sand-mar- 
tins, a  species  of  swallow,  which 
had  made  their  homes  in  the 
bank.  They  had  bored  it  full  of  small 
holes,  in  which  they  had  established 
homes,  a  miniature  city  of  chirping, 
twittering  inhabitants,  all  full  of  bus- 
iness, apparently,  as  they  flew  in  and 
out  with  noisy  haste,  each  one  intent 
upon  his  own  affairs,  but  all  contribut- 
ing to  the  general  hubbub. 

We  arrived  at  Chester,  feeling  none 
the  worse  for  our  first  spin,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  had  been  on  the  steamer 
and  inactive  for  many  days.  We  made 
good  time,  but  we  never  "scorch."  It 
is  much  more  sensible  to  ride  for  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  sport  than  to 
wear  one's  self  out  in  the  effort  to  make 
time,  which  has  disastrous  after-effects 
for  both  men  and  women.  The  sup- 
posed time  made  on  the  run  spoils  the 
good  time  and  the  good  health  of  the 
cyclist. 

How  can  a  few  necessarily  brief  sen- 
tences do  anything  like  justice  to  dear, 
quaint  old  Chester,  its  cathedral,  its 
Roman  walls  and  gates,  dating  back 
nigh  two  thousand  years,  and  its  many 
ancient  streets  all  crowded  with  historic 
interest  ? 

John  had  hard  work  to  restrain  my 
enthusiasm  and  to  persuade  me  that  all 
the  things  to  be  seen  had  lasted  so  many 
centuries  that  they  would  keep  until  we 
had  had  dinner.  With  a  woman's  love  of 
splitting  hairs,  we  compromised  on  see- 
ing the  river  Dee  first,  and  so  wandered 
through  the  town  to  the  public  park,  from 
which  we  could  get  a  charming  view 
of  the  river.  A  number  of  small  boats 
were  there  seen  filled  with  merry  chil- 
dren and  their  nurses,  or  young  oars- 
men and  women.     The  English  are  all 
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fond  of  sport,  and  the  rivers,  though  to 
our  eyes  no  larger  than  what  we  call  a 
stream,  are  always  gay  with  a  number 
of  small  craft,  a  good  outrigger  being 
hired  for  a  very  small  sum,  and  the 
places  of  boat  hiring  being  numerous. 

We  were  warned  rather  roughly 
against  riding  our  machines  in  the  park, 
but  when  John,  in  his  urbane  way,  ex- 
plained that  we  were  strangers,  the  man 
became  at  once  most  gracious  and 
pleasant.  Pushing  our  machines  to  a 
little  summer-house  from  which  we 
could  see  the  winding  Dee,  we  sat  down 
and  enjoyed  ourselves.  An  old  gentle- 
man was  the  only  other  occupant,  and 
we  soon  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with 
him.  He  warmed  up  at  our  deserved 
praise  of  the  city  and  the  view,  and  very 
kindly  offered  to  show  us  around  if  we 
would  accept  his  services — and  walk. 

We  gladly  agreed,  and  set  off  with 
Mr.  Sparks,  our  new  friend,  a  mxost 
courteous  old  gentleman,  who  informed 
us  he  was  the  retired  proprietor  of  the  old 
"  Boot  Inn,"  one  of  the  city's  landmarks. 

Certain  it  was  that  he  knew  every 
legend  of  the  town,  and  we  no  longer 
remembered  we  had  not  had  dinner  as 
we  listened  to  his  quaint  tales  of  the 
mill  upon  the  Dee  and  the  odd  stories 
that  cling  to  the  wonderfully  pictur- 
esque, antique  buildings  that  crowd  the 
unchanged,  old-fashioned  streets.  As 
we  followed  him  from  spot  to  spot,  go- 
ing quite  around  three  sides  of  the  old 
city  on  the  well-preserved  wall,  we  felt 
almost  as  though  the  centuries  had 
turned  backward. 

We  saw  the  north  gate  and  the  south 
gate  and   the    east  gate    and  the    west 
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gate,  and  passed  along  the  Arcade, 
where  the  stores  are  all  on  the  second 
story,  and  visited  the  house  with  the 
quaint  old  carvings  representing  the 
Bible  stories  in  a  way  that  rather  startled 
us.  Then  our  kind  friend  took  us  to 
see  the  famous  house  with  the  well- 
known  inscription  upon  it,**  God's  Prov- 
idence is  Mine  Inheritance."  The  story 
is  that  this  was-  the  only  house  in  the 
city  in  the  year  of  the  plague,  way  back 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  was 
without  a  victim  of  the  dread  disease 
— the  only  house  in  Chester  without 
the  dead  within. 

Mr.  Sparks  recommended  us  to  go  to 
the  '*  Queen's  Head  "  inn  for  dinner,  and 
we  had  a  nice  substantial  meal  for  three 
shillings.  Food  and  lodging  are  both 
reasonable  in  England,  at  the  unpreten- 
tious establishments. 

We  had  our  dinner,  seated  at  a  little 
table  in  the  bow-window  of  the  second- 
story  room,  through  whose  small,  leaded 
panes  we  looked  at  the  gay  band  of  red- 
coats who  came  down  the  street,  fol- 
lowed by  the  soldiers,  who  were  going 
to  mess,  the  same  crowd  of  urchins  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  band  as  with 
us  at  home.  But  we  did  not  need  the 
scarlet  uniforms  to  tell  us  we  were  in 
another  land.  Chester  is  itself  a  city  of 
another  country  and  other  centuries. 

An  English  friend  smiled  at  my  ad- 
miration for  old  Chester's  cathedral. 
"  Wait,"  said  she,  "  until  you  have  seen 
the  others,  and  you  won't  consider  it 
worth  anything;"  but  after  seeing  the 
others,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the 
Continent,  my  heart  is  still  true  to  the 
quaint  old  ruins,  and  to  the  sleepy  old 
town  that  first  won  my  American  heart. 

Inquiring  rates  for  lodging  at  the 
Queen,'s  Head,  John  decided  they  were 
more  than  they  ought  to  be,  or  more,  at 
any  rate,  than  he  chose  to  pay,  so  we 
looked  about,  and  finally  decided  upon 
another  inn  known  as  the  "  King's 
Head."  The  number  of  heads  of  the 
royal  personages  in  Chester  and,  in  fact, 
all  England  is  something  remarkable. 
It  is  a  safe  plan  if  you  do  not  know  the 
name  of  an  inn  to  call  it  the  Queen's 
Head  or  the  King's  Head,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  you  will  strike  it  just 
right. 

We  had  a  comfortable  room,  nicely 
furnished  with  a  huge  feather  bed,  a 
large  washstand,  with  two  bowls  and 
pitchers,  a  table  with   a  dressing-stand 


on  it,  which  for  the  uninitiated  I  will  say 
is  a  looking-glass,  and  a  couple  of  very 
small  drawers. 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  were  kalso- 
mined  a  bright  green,  and  I  remember  a 
picture  on  the  side  of  the  wall,  opposite 
the  bed,  which  represented  a  chubby  lit- 
tle girl  reading  the  Bible  to  an  old  sailor. 
The  room  had  delightful  little  casement- 
windows  with  Dolly  Varden  curtains, 
through  which  I  peeped  out  into  the  nar- 
row street  below,  next  morning — and 
for  the  best  bed  in  the  finest  hostelry  in 
England  I  would  not  have  exchanged 
our  modest  little  chamber  in  the  Eng- 
lish alehouse. 

With  great  delight  I  watched  the 
pretty  bar-maid  draw  ale,  and  charmed 
the  English  inn-keeper  with  my  praise 
of  her  shining  mugs  and  faucets.  In 
the  great  hall  an  old  grandfather's  clock 
ticked  away  on  the  staircase,  while  a 
chattering  parrot  and  a  noisy  mocking- 
bird greeted  each  new-comer. 

Our  accommodations  here  will  give 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  service  to  be 
found  in  the  small  towns  and  at  the  old 
road-houses.  For  my  part,  I  enjoyed 
the  novelty  of  low  ceilings  and  uneven 
stone-paved  floors,  and  having  heard 
my  openly  expressed  delight,  John 
ceased  asking  if  it  "would  do  ? "  For  the 
more  primitive,  the  more  crude  and  out 
of  date  it  was,  the  more  my  soul  de- 
lighted in  it.  New  rooms  with  modern 
furnishings  can  be  had  alwa5^s,  but  these 
funny  old-fashioned  chambers  will  soon 
— too  soon — be  things  of  the  past — even 
in  England. 

The  English  say  of  us  that  we  have 
no  reverence  for  what  they  most  prize — 
antiquity.  They  are  partly  right.  We 
do  not  care  for  a  thing  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  old,  but  when  it  is  pictur- 
esque in  its  age,  we  value  it  as  highly  as 
they  could.  This  love  of  the  "  has  been  " 
is  responsible  for  an  absurd  reverence, 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  for  good-for-nothing 
and  unsightly  old  landmarks. 

Early  next  morning  we  met  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Sparks  by  appointment,  and 
after  going  with  him  around  to  finish  up 
our  sight-seeing,  visiting  the  old  water- 
tower  and  King  Charles'  tower,  both  on 
the  old  walls  built  by  the  Roman  in- 
vaders, we  said  good-bye  and  unwill- 
ingly mounted  our  wheels  and  rode 
away,  leaving  the  ruined  mill  of  the  last 
miller  on  the  Dee  behind  us  in  the  morn- 
ing sunshine. 
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'HEY    had    been 
engaged       just 
,vii,    A        eleven  minutes 
>^    by  the  clock, and  were 
in  the  stage  of  trying 
to  explain  how  it  happen- 
ed.    People  often  try  the 
same  thing  ten  years  after, 
but  the  first  debate  upon 
the    question    is     usually 
most  satisfactory 

'"Why  do  I  love  you,' 
darling  ? "     the    Professor 
was  saying  in  limpid  tones. 
"  Because  you  are  my  ideal 
woman  :  so  pure,  so  modest,    so  flower- 
like  !    Because,  looking  into  your  beau- 
tiful eyes,  I  can  see  the  sweet  soul  re- 
flected there  !  " 

Taken  literally,  this  was  egotistical 
in  the  Professor ;  considering  that  all 
he  saw  was  his  own  image — scholarly, 
rather  stern-faced,  with  spectacles.  If 
he  had  looked  deeper  into  those  blue 
mirrors  he  would  have  seen  a  flicker  of 
guilt  sneaking  behind  this  sweetness. 

"  Dear  Horace  !  "  Renie  exclaimed,  as 
she  put  one  small  hand  timidly  against 
his  cheek,  but  quickly  drew  it  away  as 
she  saw  by  a  slight  cloudiness  above  the 
glasses  that  even  this  expression  of  ten- 
derness conflicted  with  his  rather  fossil- 
ized notions  of  maidenly  reserve. 

"Whoo!"  sniffed  the  "sweet  soul," 
so^to  voce.  "  If  I  didn't  know  what  a  heart 
of  gold  he  really  has,  his  notions  of 
propriety  would  make  me  tired  !  " 

"  Your  very  words  are  flower-like,  my 
little  saint !  "  cooed  the  infatuated  lover. 
"  You  have  none  of  the  bold  ways  and 
language  of  the  so-called  fin  de  siede 
girl ;  no  mannish  posing  as  an  athlete  !  " 
Renie  moaned  mentally.  "  Saint ! 
Must  I  spend  my  life  on  a  pedestal  ?  I 
can't — it's  too  condensed  !  I  must  get 
those  antiquated  ideas  of  his  remodeled 
to  the  present  century  !  I  wish  I  were 
not  so  afraid  of  him  !  " 
\  But  she  was — there  was  no  denying 
it.  Perhaps  it  was  her  love  that  made 
her  dread  his  stern  disapproval.  She 
felt  herself  a  pocket  edition  of  Jekyll 
and  Hyde  ;  she  meant  to  confess  to  the 
Hyde  later,  or  else  try  to  live  up  to  the 
Jekyll.     But— 


"  What  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  !  " 

Meanwhile,  she  neglected  this  golden 
opportunity  to  confess  herself  a  fin  de 
sitcle  sinner  who  loved  yachting,  rowed 
a  shell  like  a  mermaid,  jumped  gates  on 
her  trusty  steed,  and  went  in  for  ath- 
letics, as  she  often  remarked,  "  for  all 
she  was  worth."  Thus  she  drifted 
deeper  and  deeper  into  this  good  man's 
confidence  and  away  from  her  own. 

"  Do  you  know  ?  "  said  the  little  saint 
with  a  swift,  upward  smile,  "  I  thought 
you — you  cared  for  Rill  Richmond." 

"  Miss  Richmond  !  I  must  confess 
that  on  a  slight  acquaintance,  I  was  in- 
clined to  admire  her  ;  but — heavens  ! — 
she  poses  as  an  athlete,  dresses  in  gym- 
nastic costume,  swings  Indian  clubs  ! 
How  could  one  admire  such  a  woman  ? '' 

"  But,"  faltered  the  small  coward, 
"  are  there  not  occasions  when  these 
accomplishments  might  be  of  use  to  a 
woman  ? " 

"  Not  to  a  womanly  woman,"  replied 
her  lover  with  scathing  contempt.  "  I 
cannot  imagine  such  a  woman — you,  for 
instance,  my  darling — putting  herself  in 
a  position  to  need  such  questionable  ac- 
complishments. But  I  must  go."  He 
arose  with  much  the  same  kind  of  cheer- 
ful alacrity  that  Adam  might  have  ex- 
hibited when  evicted  from  Paradise 
"  I  promised  to  meet  Manager  Stevens  ; 
the  strikers  are  acting  outrageously." 

"  Do  you  think  they  are  altogether 
to  blame  ? "  asked  Renie,  putting  in  this 
weak  way  a  question  on  which  she  had 
very  decided  ideas.    , 

"  Certainly  !  "  he  replied,  in  haughty 
surprise  ;  "  to  what  is  the  world  com- 
ing when  the  working  classes  presume 
to  dictate  to  their  employers  ?  But, 
there,  little  one !  What  are  you  sup- 
posed to  know  about  the  great  problems 
of  capital  and  labor  ? "  He  took  her  in 
his  arms  and  held  her  close. 

"  Good  night,  Renie  ;  my  pearl,  my 
angel,  my  own  !  " 

"'  Pearl  !  Angel ! '  "  Renie  drew  a 
long  breath  as  the  door  closed  upon  her 
ardent  lover.  She  clasped  her  hands  in 
mute  protest  as  she  continued  :  "  This 
pedestal  is  growing  narrower  and  nar- 
rower !     I   shall    certainly  tumble,  and 
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what  a  smash  there'll  be  !  I  am  not 
ready  to  be  an  angel  ;  wings  woiild  be 
horribly  in  the  way.  Or  a  pearl  !  vShut 
up  in  a  shell  with  an  oyster — ugh  !  "  A 
shiver  of  rebellion  went  over  her.  She 
dashed  up  the  stairs  and  flung  a  door 
wide  open. 

"  Jim  !    Oh,  Jimmy,  Jimmy,  Jimmy  !  " 

"  Here  !  "  quietly  remarked  a  boyish 
voice  at  her  elbow,  "  save  the  roof;  never 
mind  the  remnants  of  your  lungs.  What's 
the  row  ? " 

"  Hush  !  "  cried  Renie,  dramatically, 
"  I'm  dying  for  exercise  !  I'm  perishing 
for  gymnastics  ! 
I'm  yearning  for 
Indian  clubs !  " 

Suiting  the  ac- 
tion to  the  words, 
she  seized  a  pair 
from  the  wall. 
Her  eyes  spark- 
led ;  a  soft  flush 
came  into  her 
cheeks ;  the  lace 
sleeves  fell  back 
from  the  rounded 
arms,  and  the  sup- 
ple form  swayed 
to  and  fro  as  she 
swung  the  clubs 
with  lightning 
speed,  round  and 
round,  above  her 
rumpled,  curly 
head,  tossing  and 
catching  them 
deftly.  Altogether 
it  was  a  pretty 
picture  and  told 
of  long  and  patient 
practice. 

"All  very  well, 
Missie,"  comment- 
ed  her  y  oung 
brother,  glancing 
critically  up  from 
ing    air    into    the 


his  task  of    pump- 
pneumatic     tire    of 


remarked  with  studied  indifference  :  "  I 
do  not  know  that  Mr.  Waldon  is  the 
ruler  of  my  actions." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it ;  but  if  I  did  not 
know  that  you  are  a  girl  that  never 
fibs,  Renie,"  returned  Jim,  guilelessly, 
"I  would  doubt  that  statement.  1 
really  thought  he  meant  '  biz '  by  the 
token  of  all  these  flowers  and  visits. 
I'm  glad  he  don't  ;  for,  though  he  is 
no  end  of  a  good  fellow,  he'd  be  a 
mighty  uncomfortable  sort  of  a  brother- 
in-law.  Do  you  believe  in  the  trans- 
migration  of   souls,    Renie.''" 

"  I  don't  know," 
she  answered  ab- 
sently, as  she  sat 
curled  up  on  the 
rug  beside  him, 
watching  the  proc- 
ess of  adjusting 
the  saddle  with 
intense  interest. 
"  What's  that  to 
do  with  the  sub- 
ject under  discus- 
sion, anyway  ? " 

"Just  this; 
you've  re  a d  of 
those  toads  that 
wrap  a  solid  rock 
around  them- 
selves and  indulge 
in  little  catnaps 
of  five  thousand 
years  or  so  ?  I 
imagine  that 
sometime,  way 
back  in  history, 
the  Professor 
might  have  been 
one  of  those  toads 
and  since  he  has 
arisen  to  the  glo- 
r  i  o  u  s  estate  of 
man  he  still  clings 
ideas — why,  what's 


his  bicycle,  as  Renie  ended  by  swing- 
ing the  clubs  dangerously  near  his 
head,  giving  a  blood-curdling  whoop 
and  tossing  them  into  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room,  "  but  what  would 
Attorney  Horace  P.  Waldon,  alias 
the  '  Professor,'  he  of  the  straight - 
laced  ideas  and  irreproachable  walk  and 
conversation,  say  if  he  saw  you  doing 
the  Comanche  act  in  this  giddy  and 
reprehensible  style  ?  " 

Renie's    face    flamed   scarlet    as   she 
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to  his  antique  toad 
up  ?" 


The  mischievous  eyes,  so  like  her  own, 
watching  her  furtively,  saw  my  lady's 
white  brow  contract  in  a  wrathful  frown. 

"  James  Raine  !  How  dare  you  talk-so 
of  the  best,  noblest,  kindest,  manli- 
est  " 

"  Whew  !  anything  more  ?  All  those 
adjectives  for  a  mere  passing  acquaint- 
ance !  Then  you  did  fib  awhile  ago, 
young  woman  !  " 

Two  pairs  of  merry  eyes  met  and  two 
pairs  of  fresh  lips  laughed  mischievously 
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"  Renie,  he  is  a  good,  old  chap,  after 
all ;  so  are  you  !  Come  along,  now,  and 
I'll  teach  yon  to  ride  the  bike  ;  I  have 
borrowed  a  ladies'  w^heel  purposely." 

"  Oh,  Jim,  will  you  ? "  she  cried,  rapt- 
urously, springing  to  her  feet,  then, 
with  a  sudden  thought,  sinking  back 
again.  "  But — but — I  guess  I'd  better 
not." 

What  would  the  Professor  say  if  he 
saw  his  ideal  floweret  riding  a  wild, 
dizzy  bike  ?  In  his  eyes  it  was  the  cap 
sheaf  of  all  unwomanly  offending. 

"  Renie  Raine  !  You  had  already 
promised  me  to  ride  !  "  exclaimed  the 
boyish,  indignant  voice. 

Renie  looked  up  delighted. 

"  I  believe  I  did,  Jim  !  It  wouldn't 
do  to  break  a  promise,  would  it  ?" 

"  I  should  think  not !  Come  along  ; 
it's  late,  and  nobody  will  be  passing  on 
Park  street.     Hustle  !  " 

A  minute  later  two  young  forms  were 
hovering  in  excited,  but  solemn  dis- 
cussion over  the  wheel  on  the  quiet, 
asphalt-paved  street  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

"  Here  !  Try  that  saddle  !  Is  it  low 
enough?  Now,  first  learn  to  mount. 
Left  treadle  up ;  foot  on  that ;  give 
yourself  a  push  with  the  other  foot ; 
push  down  on  left  treadle  and  catch 
t'other  as  it  comes  around,  see  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  see;  that's  easy  ;  g'way  !  " 
and  Renie  confidently  placed  one  foot 
on  the  raised  treadle  and  came  down  in 
an  ignominious  tangle  with  the  wheel, 
where  she  lay,  laughing  in  the  most 
reprehensibly  tomboyish  inanner  un- 
til extricated. 

"  That's  just  like  a  girl !  "  Jim  ex- 
claimed in  lofty  contempt.  "Goose! 
Don't  take  your  other  foot  off  the  curb- 
stone until  you  get  ready  to  start !  I'll 
hold  you  until  you  learn  to  steer  ;  now," 
after  a  few  minutes'  drill,  "try  it  alone." 

"  It's  all  the  fault  of  these  miserable 
skirts  !"  stormed  Renie,  giving  the  poor 
bike  a  small  kick  with  her  slippered 
foot.  "  I  don't  see  what  skirts  were  made 
for,  anyhow  !  They  are  always  in  the 
way !" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  going  to 
do  about  it,"  remarked  Jim,  with  cheer- 
ful encouragement,  "  unless  I  lend  you 
a  suit  of  my  clothes." 

"  I  wish  you  might !"  sighed  Renie, 
surveying  him  with  mournful  envy  ; 
then  a  reckless  idea  took  possession  of 
her.     Once  on  the  downward  path,  the 


wretched  girl  descended  with  lightning 
speed. 

"  Jim,"  she  lowered  her  voice  as  she 
whispered  the  awful  resolution,  "  I'll  get 
bloomers  !" 

Jim  flung  himself  across  the  wheel  in 
an  agony  of  suppressed  hilarity. 

"  Oh,  if  my  lord  professor  should  see 
you  in  that  rig — and  riding  the  bike — 
you  abandoned  creature  ! — oh,  me,  oh, 
my  !"  his  voice  tapered  off  to  a  squeal  of 
rapture  as  he  mentally  pictured  the  ef- 
fect. 

"Jim  !"  (there  were  tears  on  the  long 
lashes  and  a  suspicious  quiver  around 
the  red  lips)  "I  feel  like  a  villain  !  Do 
you  really  think  he  would  care  if — if" 
— she  added  weakly,  "  if  I  wear  a  skirt 
over  them  ?" 

Jim  manfully  choked  down  the  hilar- 
ity that  threatened  to  burst  forth  in 
yells  and  declared  with  all  the  empha- 
sis of  truth  : 

"  Care  !  Certainly  not !  All  the  girls 
are  wearing  'em.  Of  course,  we  won't 
break  on  his  enraptured  sight  all  at 
once  !"  His  voice  gave  a  tell-tale  trem- 
ble, but  he  recovered  ;  "  but  we'll  sort 
o'  let  the  two  facts  of  bloomers  and  bike 
ooze  through  his  inner  consciousness  so 
gradually  that  he  will  get  used  to  them 
before  he  knows  it.  Oh,  he'll  be  proud 
of  you,  Renie,  when  he  sees  you  flying 
along  like  an  expert ;  indeed  he  will ! 
Like  as  not " 

Oh,  James,  what  a  load  of  whoppers 
are  you  piling  on  your  overburdened 
conscience  ! 

"  Like  as  not  he  will  get  a  wheel  him- 
self and  go  with  you." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Jim,  really  ?"  cried 
the  culprit,  happily.  "  I  wouldn't  deceive 
him  for  the  world,  but  I  do  want  to  ride 
the  bicycle  !" 

The  next  night  found  the  two  again 
struggling  over  the  problem  of  how  to 
keep  the  center  of  gravity  on  a  flying 
machine  that  seems  built  for  the  espe- 
cial purpose  of  setting  all  rules  of  the 
scientist  at  defiance.  But  alas  for 
Renie !  What  saintly  pedestal  was 
ever  graced  by  a  rig  like  this  !  Full 
Turkish  pants  of  blue,  blouse,  and  saucy 
cap  crushed  over  boyish  curls  ! 

"That's  something  like  !"  commented 
Jim,  approvingly,  while  his  pupil 
mounted  the  steel  steed  with  all  the 
jaunty  confidence  of  the  skirt-emanci- 
pated woman. 

"  You  must  keep  your  feet  going," 
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explained  the  teacher  ;  "  you  can't  tip 
over  if  you  keep  treading.  If  it  tips, 
don't  try  to  brace  up  the  other  way,  but 
go  with  it.  Try  again  ;  that's  right ! 
Steady  !  Tread  water  ,'  Go  with  it ! 
Go  with  it !  Why  didn't  you  go  with 
the  bike  ? " 

"  Didn't  I  go  with  it  ? "  moaned 
Renie,  from  her  position  prone  on  her 
left  ear  on  the  hard  pavement.  "  Ain't  I 
with  it  now  ?  Leave  me  alone,  James 
Raine  !  I  have  no  breath  to  talk  I 
want  to  think  !  " 

"  'There  are  thoughts  of  which  we 
may  not  speak,'  "  quoted  Jim,  dancing 
around  his  pupil  in  unfeeling  glee ; 
then,  with  a  sudden  rush,  he  grasped 
her  arm.  "  Run,  Renie,  run !  Here 
comes  His  Nibs,  the  Professor,  around 
the  corner  !  " 

"Jim!  "  whispered  the  culprit  hoarse- 
ly, "  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  can't  get  past 
him  !     I'm  discovered  !     I'm  lost  !  " 

"  My  mackintosh  !  There  on  the 
fence  !  Bless  the  Fates,  he's  near-sigh c- 
ed  and  this  street's  dark  !  Good  even- 
ing, Mr.  Waldon." 

"Good  evening.  I — I  thought  I 
heard  Miss  Renie,"  remarked  the  Pro- 
fessor, peering  around  near-sightedly. 

"  She  was  here  a  minute  ago — oh, 
Renie  ! " 

"  Good  evening,"  said  a  soft,  innocent 
voice  near  by,  and  a  small  figure  hovered 
just  in  the  shadow  of  a  sheltering  tree. 
Jim  jumped  on  the  wheel  and  basely 
deserted,  much  to  the  Professor's  satis- 
faction. 

"  My  darling  !  "  he  murmured  fondly, 
^'  I  came  this  way  from  the  directors' 
meeting  only  to  pass  your  house.  I  did 
not  dream  of  this  luck.  Little  violet ! 
how  like  you  is  that  dark,  graceful, 
nun-like  robe  !  " 

Renie  laughed  a  low,  half-hysterical 
little  peal. 

"  A  boy's  mackintosh,  a  mile  too  big, 
over  bloomers  ! "  she  was  saying  in- 
wardly. "  Oh,  me  !  Oh,  my  !  A  nun 
in  this  !  " 

Aloud,  she  said,  not  very  enthusiastic- 
ally, with  her  hand  on  the  gate  : 

"  Will  you  come  in  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,  darling  !  I  have  many 
hours  of  work  yet  to-night.  Until  these 
labor  troubles  are  over  I  will  have  but 
little  time  even  for  you,  my  pet." 

"  I  wish,"  she  .  said,  timidly,  "  you 
would  not  take  such  an  active  part, 
Horace.      There  is  so  much  bitterness. 


and — and  there  is  right  on  both  sides,  is 
there  not  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  slowly  and  judi- 
cially, "right  and  wrong.  But,"  he 
smiled  down  on  her  much  as  if  she  was 
a  tiny,  white  kitten,  "  do  not  trouble 
your  pretty  head  about  such  deep  sub- 
jects, pet.  I  am  in  no  danger."  He 
kissed  her  brow  with  deep  reverence 
and  tenderness.  "  Heaven  make  me 
worthy  of  you,  my  pearl !  " 

"  Pearl,"  muttered  Renie,  surveying 
her  dreadful  combination  rig  of  trousers 
and  mackintosh  with  deep  self -contempt. 
"  It  is  an  outrage  to  deceive  him  so  !  " 
she  said  to  herself  as  he  walked  away. 

"  Don't  you  laugh,  James  Raine  !  " 
she  continued,  coming  upon  that  young 
person  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  porch, 
in  the  moonlight ;  "  I  am  going  to  be  a 
good,  quiet,  womanly  woman.  You  hear 
me  ?      I  am  pure  Jekyll  henceforth." 

"  Um-m  !  "  drawled  Jim,  reflectively, 
falling  gently  backward  and  studying 
the  dancing  vine-shadows  through  his 
half-closed  lids.  "  What  a  nice  pair  of 
antiques  you  will  be !  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Professor.  Oh,  say,  Renie,"  in  a  brisker 
tone,  "in  that  case  you  will  not  want 
the  new  bike  father  and  I  selected  for 
you  to-day  ?  " 

Renie,  who  had  passed  into  the  hall, 
was  back  in  a  flash.  "  Jim,  you  don't 
mean  it !  "  she  exclaimed,  rapturously. 
"  What  is  it  like  ?     Tell  me  quick  !  " 

"  It  is  one  of  those  earthly  vanities 
which  you  have  forever  renounced, 
young  woman  !  "  replied  James,  grimly. 
"  It's  a  pity,  too,"  he  sighed.  "  Such  a 
beauty  as  it  is  ;  all  nickel-plated,  light- 
running,  geared  up  to  2:40  and  the 
cutest  little  plate  with  your  name  on  it. 
We  meant  it  as  a  surprise,  but,  of  course, 
since  you  don't  want  it " 

"  James  Jefferson  Raine  !  who  said  I 
didn't  want  it  !  I  wish  it  was  here  now, 
I  want  to  try  it !  Will  you  go  with  me 
to-morrow  ?  Oh,  you  dear  boy  !  "  His 
neck  was  clasped  in  a  smothering  em- 
brace and  in  her  bloomers  she  executed 
a  wild  can-can  in  the  moonlight  that 
would  have  caused  Professor  Horace  P. 
Waldon  to  drop  down  dead  could  he  have 
seen  her. 

The  result  of  the  matter  was  that 
with  the  downward  celerity  of  the  back- 
slider, Renie  plunged  into  a  course  of 
bicycle  riding  and  became  an  expert 
in  that  giddy  amusement  in  a  wonder- 
fully brief  space  of  time.     But  if  the 
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sweetness  of  stolen  fruits  was  hers,  so  was 
the  bitter  core.  She  even  shed  tears 
in  sleepless  nights  of  remorse  over 
her  reprehensible  double  life.  Several 
times  she  bravely  resolved,  since  she 
could  not  decide  between  her  lover  and 
her  wheel,  that  she  would  boldly  ride, 
bloomers  and  blouse,  around  by  his 
ofhce  or  his  club  and  reveal  to  him  her 
offending  in  all  its  enormity  ;  but  the 
next  day  she  would  weaken,  seek  the 
streets  least  frequented  by  him  or  fly 
miles  into  the  country  and  try  to  deaden 
the  stings  of  conscience  with  the  ex- 
citements of  exploration. 

It  was  a  cool  morning  in  late  July 
when  Horace  stopped  at  Renie's  door 
to  bid  her  a  long  farewell,  after  the 
manner  of  lovers  w^ho  are  to  be  severed 
by  cruel  fate  for  a  possible  space  of 
thirty-six  hoiirs,  or  worse  still,  maybe 
forty -eight. 

"  I  must  go  to  Bulkley  on  horseback," 
he  explained,  "as  the  railroad  is  in 
danger  of  being  blocked  before  I  get 
back.  But  a  twenty-mile  ride  is  not 
much.  I  will  come  back  late  to-mor- 
row, long  after  your  blue  eyes  are 
closed,  violet."  He  thought  how  fair 
and  sweet  she  looked  in  her  white,  lace- 
trimmed  wrapper. 

"  You  should  have  a  bicycle,"  sug- 
gested Renie  with  an  Eugene- Aram-like 
longing  to  touch  on  the  secret  of  her 
remorse.     "  See  there." 

Rill  Richmond  flashed  past  on  her 
wheel,  jaunty  and  charming  in  bloom- 
ers and  cap. 

"  If  we  both  rode  like — like  that,"  she 
faltered,  "  I  might  go  with  you — part 
way." 

My  lord  Professor  put  on  his  haugh- 
tiest frown. 

"  Even  for  that  great  pleasure, 
Renie,"  he  said,  freezingly,  "  I  would 
think  I  had  paid  a  great  price  for  your 
company  in  the  loss  of  my  ideal !  But 
there  !  "  taking  her  in  his  arms  as  the 
quick  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  ;  "  don't 
cry  over  such  an  absurdly  impossible 
thing,  my  pet.  It  angered  me  even  to 
think  of  5^our  name  being  used  in  refer- 
ence to  such  an  unwomanly  exhibition." 

"  That  settles  it !  "  declared  Renie 
after  the  door  closed  upon  him.  "  This 
must  end  right  now  !  I  cannot  give  him 
up — my  darling  !  "  A  tragic  sob  gave 
emphasis  to  this  last :  "  I  will  give  up 
my  bike !  James !  To-day  ends  my 
career  as  a  bicyclist.     This  afternoon  I 


will  take  a  farewell  ride;  to-morrow 
you  must  take  the  wheel  away — any- 
where— only  out  of  my  sight !  " 

"  Whew  !  "  whistled  Jim,  bringing  the 
front  legs  of  his  tipped-back  chair  to  the 
floor  with  a  thud,  "  I  believe  you  mean 
it,  this  time,  Topsey." 

"I  do,"  she  said,  firmly  ;  "then  I  will 
tell  him  all — and — if  he  cannot  forgive 


"  You'll  still  have  your  bike,  Topsey  !  " 
called  Jim  after  her  with  cheerful  con- 
solation, but  she  had  gone  to  her  room, 
where  she  succeeded  in  making  her 
eyes  so  red  and  swollen  that  she  con- 
cluded to  put  off  her  farewell  appear- 
ance until  the  next  afternoon. 

Renie  felt  like  an  ingrate  while  she 
patted  her  willing  steed  caressingly.  It 
seemed  like  a  thing  of  life  skimming 
lightly  over  graveled  pike  and  grassy 
paths. 

"  Poor  old  wheel  !  I  almost  wish  we 
could  meet  him  coming  home  and  take 
our  chances  ;  but,  ugh  !" — a  thought  of 
his  contemptuous  glance  at  Rill  Rich- 
mond came  to  her.  "  I  don't  dare  !  I 
must  give  you  up.  Old  Faithful."  As  she 
spoke  she  was  speeding  right  on  over 
the  road  which  she  knew  he  must  come. 
The  long  summer  twilight  began  to 
deepen,  and  a  silvery  crescent  hung  in 
the  sky  before  she  realized  that  her  last 
appearance  as  a  rider  must  positively  be 
drawn  to  a  close. 

"  Almost  night  and  I  am  miles  from 
home,"  she  said,  slightly  dismayed.  "I 
can  make  it  quicker  by  taking  the 
wagon  track  through  the  woods.  It  is 
rather  dusky."  She  eyed  the  deep  shad- 
ows doubtfully.  "  But  I  can  make  the 
mile  in  five  minutes  at  most." 

It  was  shadowy  under  the  trees,  and 
the  carpet  of  moist  leaves  made  a  soft 
and  noiseless  track  for  the  wheel.  That 
is  why  from  the  other  side  of  a  thick 
growth  of  bushes,  the  voices  of  two  men 
who  lay  there  lazily  smoking  vile-smell- 
ing pipes,  reached  Renie's  ear.  Ill-fa- 
vored customers  they  were,  with  hobo 
written  all  over  their  unkempt  persons, 
but  with  a  certain  cold-blooded  smart- 
ness in  their  talk  that  chilled  the  list- 
ener. 

"  And  wot  if  we  do  have  to  chug  him 
one  so  his  skull  won't  hold  water  ?  It'll 
be  laid  to  the  strikers  ;  everyt'ing's  laid 
to  them  nowadays.  Mighty  good  thing 
f  er  chaps  like  wese.  Wot's  that  old  saw  : 
'  Wen  honest  men  fall  out  rogues  git 
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their  innings  ? '  That's  near  enough 
anyhow." 

"  It's  a  gaudy  streak  of  luck  dat  we 
found  out  he's  carryin'  dat  swag  ter  his 
folks  ter-night  ;  lots  er  thousan's,  count 
it  later — don't  savvy  jest  how  much,  but 
'nuf  ter  save  er  couple  er  pore  heathin 
frum  perishin'  er  thirst  fer  many  er 
da}^,"  put  in  the  other  with  pensive  self- 
gratulation. 

"  He  needs  killin'  on  gen'ral  princ'- 
ples,"  added  number  one,  philanthropic- 
ally.  "  He's  a  high  an'  mighty  chap, 
Mr.  H.  P.  Waldon  !  That's  his  name. 
Wot's  any  feller  want  with  a  job  lot  ©'tails 
ter  his  kite  like  that  ?  The  last  name  I  had 
wuz  No.  763,  an'  it  wuz  'neat  an'  ser- 
viceable,' as  the  cloding  dealers  say. 
But  he'll  likely  git  the  killin'  fast  enough. 
Jake  an'  Bill's  watchin'  de  Mill  road,  an' 
dere  ain't  no  udder  he  kin  come." 

"  Den  fer  er  divvy  an'  er  skip  !  " 
grinned  the  other,  "  an'  all  laid  ter  de 
strikers  ;  oh,  dis  is  pie,  pard !  Wot's 
dat  ? " 

A  soft  rustle  of  leaves,  a  rush  as  noise- 
less and  swift  as  a  swallow's  flight,  and 
straight  past  the  two  startled  hoboes 
flew  a  small  form  on  a  wheel.  Before 
the  tramps  could  start  to  their  feet  she 
was  out  of  sight. 

They  looked  at  one  another,  and  the 
rougher  of  the  two  laughed. 

"Jest  er  gal  on  er  bike;  but  she 
give  me  er  bad  turn  !  " 

"  Ye  don't  s'pose  sheheerd  ?  "  queried 
the  other,  doubtfully. 

"  Heerd  ?     Nothin'  !     She  wuz  cuttin' 
'crost  frum  the  road  like  the  wind,  an' 
them  dam'  leaves  deadened  the  sound  ;  • 
she   never   drempt   we   wuz   on   earth. 
But  we'd  best  shut  our  traps  er  some  one 

might  catch  on  an'  then "    He  drew 

imaginary  stripes  around  his  body,  and 
the  two  resumed  their  reclining  posture 
and  talked  low. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  Renie  had 
passed  through  the  woods  and  alighted 
on  a  smooth  country  road  which,  a  few 
rods  farther  on,  crossed  the  railroad.  It 
was  a  very  white,  resolute  face  that  she 
turned  toward  the  path  over  which  she 
had  just  come.  "You  are  planning  to 
murder  my  Horace  !  But  you  never  shall 
do  it !  I  don't  know  exactly  what  to  do; 
but  I'll  spoil  your  plans,  somehow !  " 
The  consciousness  that  upon  her  alone 
rested  her  lover's  life  steadied  her 
thoughts,  and  a  plan  outlined  itself  dis- 
tinctly as  she    spoke.      "It  is   twelve 


miles  to  the  forks  of  this  and  the  Mill 
road  where  those  others  are  waiting. 
If  I  go  by  the  road,  I  may  not  be  in 
time,  even  if  I  get  past  those  men  ;  five 
miles  this  side  of  Bulkley  this  railroad 
crosses  the  Bulkley  highway  ;  I  must 
catch  him  there ;  I  can  do  it  by  follow- 
ing the  railroad  ;  it  is  the  only  way  !  " 

"  He  told  me  he  would  meet  the  eight 
o'clock  train  there  ;  get  some  valuable 
papers — it  was  that  dreadful  money  he 
meant — and  start  immediately  home." 
With  trembling  fingers  she  took  out  her 
watch,  and  calculated  that  she  had  just 
time  enough  to  accomplish  her  purpose. 
"  If  I  can  only  reach  him  in  time  !  Oh,, 
if  that  train  will  only  be  late  !  "  With 
a  quick  motion  she  loosened  the  encum> 
bering  skirt  and  tossed  it  away  ;  then 
rapidly  glancing  over  her  wheel  to  see 
that  every  part  was  in  order,  she  sprang 
upon  it,  and  in  an  instant  had  gained 
the  track  and  turned  to  race  against 
time.  It  was  not  exactly  the  ideal  bicy- 
cle track.  Stones  and  ties  bumped  her 
up  and  down  unmercifully ;  but  she- 
only  bent  lower,  and  with  set  lips  passed 
over  rough  and  smooth  with  indiffer- 
ence. A  mixture  of  moonlight  and  star- 
light faintly  showed  her  the  way;  some- 
times a  long  stretch  of  smooth  path  by 
the  track  gave  her  a  gain  in  time, 
though  the  instant  consumed  in  lifting 
the  wheel  over  the  rail  and  remounting 
made  her  frantic  ;  then  as  the  path  dis- 
appeared, back  again  to  the  well-filled 
center  of  the  track.  Sometimes  steep 
embankments  towered  over  her,  making- 
the  way  dark  and  uncertain ;  then  would 
come  a  strip  of  moonlight;  again  a  dive 
into  the  shadow  of  overhanging  trees^ 
from  which  the  cry  of  night  -  birds 
sounded  lonesomely. 

"  If  I  can  only  get  there  in  time,  only 
in  time  ! ''  she  whispered  to  herself  with 
white  lips. 

Just  then  with  a  crash  and  a  bump- 
she  fell,  striking  squarely  on  her  poor 
back  across  a  sharp  tie,  and  the  bike 
upon  her.  She  had  run  into  a  cattle- 
guard.  Stunned  and  breathless  she  lay 
there  a  moment,  then  weakly  staggered 
to  her  feet,  found  to  her  joy  that  the 
wheel  was  all  right  and  mounted  with 
the  painful  consciousness  that  her  back 
protested  against  every  move.  The 
fall  had  hurt  her  badly,  poor  child,  and 
struggle  as  she  would,  a  deathly  sick- 
ness stole  over  her. 

"  I  won't  faint,"  she  muttered,  as  she 
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sped  on  unfalteringly  and  half  hysteric- 
ally. "What  is  it- the  new  scnool  of 
thought  teaches  ?  All  things  are  im- 
aginary ?  I  have  no  back  !  I  have  no 
back  !  No  pain,  no  back,  no  pain  no — 
what's  that  ?  Great  Scott !  a  long 
trestle  !  " 

Like  a  flash  she  Avas  off  her  wheel 
and  without  thought  of  the  danger  if  a 
train  should  come,  warily  she  pushed 
the  wheel  before  her.  She  thinks  only 
of  the  delay.  It  seems  an  hour,  though 
only  two  or  three  minutes  that  she  is 
crawling  over  the  giddy  height.  She 
gains  the  other  side  at  last.  Thank 
heaven  !  the  rest  of  the  way  now  is  com- 
paratively smooth  and  well  lighted. 
She  knows  where  she  is  now — three 
miles  from  where  the  Bulkley  highway 
crosses  the  railroad.  Can  she  make  it, 
or  has  he  already  passed  on  to  his  death  ? 
She  sets  her  teeth  and  bends  to  her 
work.  How  the  wheel  flies !  Over 
rough  and  smooth,  but  she  has  forgotten 
the  pain.  Only  for  a  little  time  !  a  little, 
little  time  !  One  mile — it  must  be — two  ! 
It  is  growing  late,  so  late  !  Can  he  have 
passed  by  ?  Fly,  good  wheel,  fly  ! 

Suddenly  before  her  yawned,  densely 
black,  the  tunnel.  She  had  forgotten 
that.  And  what  is  that  far-away  hum- 
ming and  rumbling  of  the  rails  be- 
hind her  ?  Half  a  mile  straight  through 
the  tunnel  is  the  goal  she  seeks. 
She  can  take  the  road  to  her  right ;  the 
dirt  road ;  it  leads  around  the  hill  a 
mile  and  a  half.  It  is  safe  for  her,  but 
every  minute  may  mean  her  lover's  life. 
The  alternative  is  the  tunnel.  She 
knows  the  meaning  of  that  rumbling  of 
the  rails.  A  stone  in  the  darkness — 
a  broken  tie — a  break  in  the  wheel — in 
that  means  no  escape.     Will  she  risk  it  ? 

Not  once  does  the  brave  wheel  slack- 
en ;  not  once  does  its  rider  waver ! 
Into  the  black  cavern  she  speeds  and  is 
swallowed  up  in  darkness.  She  bends 
lower  over  the  machine,  of  which  she 
seems  to  have  become  a  part.  Per- 
haps the  angels  are  clearing  the  way — 
they  have  been  credited  with  such 
things  in  an  emergency  like  this  one — 
perhaps  she  calls  on  them  softly.  If 
there  be  obstructions  she  cannot  see 
them.     The  track  is  straight   as  a  die. 


and  if  she  keep  to  the  smooth  center 
there  is  a  chance  for  her.  She  is  hard- 
ly conscious  ;  all  life  seems  to  be 
merged  in  feet  and  close-set  lips.  vShe 
begins  to  see  a  dim  opening  before  her  ; 
how  faint  it  is !  Nearer,  nearer !  A 
scream  that  reverberates  deafeningly 
against  the  rocky  walls  makes  her 
heart  leap  and  stand  still.  The  train 
has  entered  the  tunnel !  It  is  now  or 
never  a  race  for  life.  The  earth 
trembles.  Nearer  the  opening  comes, 
nearer  the  rushing  monster.  One  last 
effort  of  strength  ! 

Professor  Horace  P.  Waldon,  riding 
serenely  along  toward  the  crossing, 
thinking  with  hushed  reverence  of  his 
fair  lady  love  asleep  in  her  lily  bower, 
hears  the  screech  of  a  locomotive,  reins 
in  his  horse,  then  beholds  issue  from 
the  blackness  a  vision  that  makes  him 
spring  to  the  ground  with  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  gone  suddenly  stark, 
staring  mad. 

.  That  same  lily  maid,  with  bare  head 
and  flying  hair  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
never  heard  of  hairpin  or  coiub  ;  face 
showing  white  against  smoke,  headlight 
and  starlight ;  in  bloomers  on  a  bike 
that  turns  off  just  ahead  of  the  engine, 
but  not  so  far  but  that,  as  she  staggers 
toward  him  with  outstretched  arms,  the 
poor  wheel  is  caught  up  by  the  slacken- 
ing train,  tossed  high,  and  falls  beside 
the  track  a  finished  cycle. 

How  indignantly  the  workmen  heard 
the  plot  which  was  to  cover  them  with 
infamy,  and  how  they  captured  the  ho- 
boes and  turned  them  over  to  the 
authorities,  does  not  belong  to  this  stor5^ 

But  the  fact  that  Jim's  prophecy  came 
true  is  the  moral  thereof.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Waldon  (the  title  "Professor" 
seems  to  have  dropped  from  him  of  late) 
spend  most  delightful  hours  together, 
perambulating  the  country,  per  cycle. 
The  wrecked  one  stands  as  a  precious 
relic  in  Mr.  Waldon's  library.  And 
Renie  wears  bloomers.  Her  husband 
says  she  converted  him  to  a  belief  in 
their  utility  by  the  first  words  she 
gasped  as  she  staggered  into  his  arms 
that  night : 

"  I — I  never  could  have  made  it  with 
a  skirt  on  !  " 
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HE      entry    of     a 
Yale     University 
eight- oared  crew 
in    th  e    Royal 
Henley  -  on  -  the  - 
Thames      Regatta 
makes    pertinent 
some  points  which 
bear  upon  the  prob- 
able results  of  this 
□  expedition. 

In  rowing,  as  in 
many  other  sports, 
England  is  our 
mother  country, 
and  every  branch 
of  her  rowing  his- 
tory dates  far  back 
of  ours.  In  1715, 
Thomas  Doggett, 
a  famous  comedi- 
an, established  a 
fund  the  income 
of  -which  is  still 
faithfully  used  in 
providing  a  red 
coat  and  silver  badge  as  prizes  for  a 
race  rowed  August  ist,  each  year,  from 
London  Bridge  to  Chelsea,  between 
watermen  not  more  than  one  5^ear  out 
of  their  apprenticeship.  The  race  next 
August  will  be  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-second  of  this  series,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  the  oldest  racing  fixture  in  the 
world.  It  is  also  recorded  that  a  re- 
gatta was  held  on  the  Thames  River,  off 
Ranelagh  Gardens,  June  23,  1775.  The 
first  American  boat  race  of  which  we 
have  any  record  was  a  match  in  four- 
oared  boats,  New  York  against  Long 
Island,  rowed  in  New  York  harbor  in 
181 1,  and  the  first  American  regatta 
was  off  Castle  Garden  in  1834. 

The  Star  Club  and  the  Arrow  Club 
flourished  on  the  Thames  River  in  1790, 
the  Shark  Club  in  1815,  and  the  Leander 
Club,  which  still  exists,  was  founded  in 
1818.  The  first  official  records  at  Eton 
School  are  in  1825,  but  boat  clubs  ex- 
isted there  many  years  previous,  and 
the  list  of  the  boats  in  use  in  181 1  has 
been  preserved.  Westminster  School 
had  a  boat  club  in  181^,  and  arranged  a 
match  with  Eton  in  1818.  America's 
first  boat  club,  the  Knickerbocker,  was 
founded  in    1823,  and   the   oldest   club 


which  still  exists  is  the  Atalanta,  of  New 
York,  organized  May  5,  1848. 

Oxford  University  had  eight-oared 
races  as  early  as  1815,  and  rowing  was 
practiced  at  Cambridge  at  the  same 
time,  while  Yale's  first  boat  race  was  in 
1843,  and  Harvard's  in  1844. 

The  Oxford-Cambridge  eight-oared 
match  began  in  1829,  while  the  first 
Harvard- Yale  race  was  in  1852.  The 
Wingfield  Sculls,  the  amateur  champion- 
ship of  England,  was  founded  in  1830, 
while  the  American  amateur  sculling 
championship  dates  back  only  to  1872. 

Durham  University  gave  regattas  as 
early  as  1834,  and  the  Royal  Henley-on- 
the-Thames  regatta  was  founded  in 
^1839,  while  our  national  regatta  began 
in  1872.  The  oldest  American  regatta 
which  still  exists  is  that  given  annually 
by  the  mtmicipal  authorities  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  founded  in  1854,  and  the  oldest 
American  regatta,  given  by  a  rowing 
club  or  association,  is  that  of  the  North- 
western Rowing  Association,  which  be- 
gan in  1869. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures 
that  American  amateur  rowing  is  of  re- 
cent date  as  corapared  with  England, 
and  that  we  enjoy  less  of  those  benefits 
which  spring  from  experience  and  tra- 
dition. 

But  Yankee  ingenuity  and  inventive 
talent  have  pushed  us  ahead  of  Eng- 
land in  devising  new  appliances  and 
speed  -  producing  improvements  for 
racing  boats.  The  sliding  seat  and 
swivel  row-locks,  with  the  shortened 
stretch  and  sloping  footboard,  which 
they  made  necessary,  all  sprang  from 
American  brains,  and  only  gained  a 
foothold  in  England  after  thorough 
trial  here  had  proved  their  value. 

Henley  regatta  has  races  of  various 
grades,  including  first,  second  and  third 
classes  for  eights  ;  first,  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  classes  for  fours,  and 
first  classes  for  pairs  and  singles.  Neither 
the  first  class  eights,  fours  nor  pairs  have 
ever  been  won  by  a  stranger,  and  the 
prize  for  first  class  singles  left  Great 
Britain  only  once,  when,  in  1892,  it  was 
won  by  Ooms,  of  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

The  United  States  has  made  several  at- 
tempts in  these  races,  but  was  never  yet 
successful.      Cornell  University   rowed 
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THE     COURSE — A    FINISH- 


over  alone  for  a  heat  in  the  first  round  for 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  last  year,  but 
was  beaten  in  the  second  round.  In  1878 
the  vShoe-wae-matte  crew  were  beaten 
in  the  final  heat  for  the  Stewards'  Chal- 
lenge Cup  for  fours,  and  a  crew  of 
Columbia  College  were  beaten  in  their 
trial  heat  for  the  same  race,  but  Co- 
lumbia won  the  Visitors'  Challenge  Cup 
for  fours,  open  only  to  colleges  and  pub- 
lic schools.  No  American  ever  tried 
for  the  Silver  Goblets,  the  trophy  of  the 
pair  -  oared  race,  but  we  have  made 
several  bids  for  the  Diamond  Sculls  for 
single  scullers.  In  1872,  E.  Smith,  of 
the  Atalanta  Boat  Club,  of  New  York, 
won  his  first  trial  heat  for  the  Diamond 
Sculls,  but  was  beaten  in  the  second 
round.  In  1878,  G.  W.  Lee,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  could  have  won  his  trial  heat,  but 
stopped  just  before  crossing  the  line, 
and  George  Lee,  of  Boston,  no  relative 
of  George  W.,  was  distanced  in  his  trial 
heat.  July  3,  4,  5,  1889,  C.  G.  Psotta,  of 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  won  his 
trial  heats  in  first  and  second  rounds, 
but  was  beaten  in  the  final. 

The  prominent  part  played  by  Uni- 
versity oarsmen  in  English  amateur 
aquatic  sport,  and  their  high  standing 
as  oarsmen,  is  well  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords   of      these     first  -  class     races    at 


Henley.  Twenty -seven  of  the  fifty- 
seven  races  for  the  Grand  Challenge 
for  eights  have  been  won  by  crews  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  also  twenty- 
seven  of  the  fifty-four  races  for  the 
Stewards'  Challenge  Cup  for  fours, 
twenty- four  of  fifty-five  races  for  the 
Silver  Goblets  for  pairs,  and  twenty- 
eight  of  the  fifty-two  races  for  the.  Dia- 
mond Sculls  for  singles.  Only  one  less 
than  half  of  these  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen first-class  races  have  been  won  by 
University  oarsmen,  while  many  others 
have  been  taken  by  clubs  composed  ex- 
clusively of  University  graduates,  as  the 
old  Cambridge  Subscription  Rooms,  the 
Leander  Club,  etc. 

Henley  Regatta  is  rowed  on  the 
Thames  River,  up  stream,  from  near 
the  head  of  Regatta  Island  to  a  point 
just  below  Henley  Bridge.  The  start  is 
about  a  mile  above  Hambledon  Lock 
and  the  finish  nearly  the  same  distance 
below  Marsh  Lock,  the  whole  stretch  of 
water,  from  lock  to  lock,  being  3  3-16 
miles.  The  course  is  one  mile  and  five- 
sixteenths  in  length.  Situated  in  a 
short  stretch  of  water,  between  two 
locks,  on  a  sluggish  stream,  there  is 
never  much  current  in  July,  and  as  nav- 
igation is  suspended  during  the  racing, 
the  continued  closing  of  the  locks  dead- 
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ens  the  water  still  more.  With  no  wind, 
the  current  ordinarily  makes  the  course 
about  ten  seconds  slower  than  if  on 
dead  water,  and  with  only  a  moderate 
breeze  against  the  current,  boats  drift 
slowly  upstream.  In  reporting  a  re- 
gatta several  years  ago,  a  prominent 
sporting  journal  of  London  said:  "A 
strawberry -box,  thrown  overboard, 
would  not  have  drifted  the  length  of 
the  course  in  twenty-four  hours." 

In  rowing,  more  than  in  any  other 
sport,  the  time  test  is  fallacious,  for  the 
varying  conditions  of  wind  and  water 
make  comparisons  useless  and  worse 
than  useless,  even  when  the  several 
trials  are  by  the  same  oarsmen,  and 
under  as  nearly  the  same  conditions  as 


faith  in  times  and  time-keeping  may  be 
interested  in  the  following  figures  :  Of 
the  57  races  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup 
at  Henley  the  slowest  times  have  been 
9m.  15s.  in  1840,  9m.  in  1843,  and  9m.  i  is. 
in  1848  ;  the  fastest,  6m.  53s.  in  1886,  6m. 
56s.  in  1887  and  6m.  51s.  in  1891.  The 
times  for  five  years  have  not  been  pre- 
served, and  the  average  of  the  remain- 
ing 52  years  is  7m.  57  4-5S.  Beginning 
with  1873,  f^s  first  year  in  which  the 
sliding  seats  were  introduced,  the  slow- 
est times  are  8m.  i6s.  in  1877,  8m.  39s. 
in  1879  and  8m.  us.  in  1882,  while  the 
fastest  are  as  given  above,  in  1885,  1887 
and  1 89 1.  The  average  time  for  these 
23  years  is  7m.  30  9-ios.  There  is  nothing 
in    these    figures     to     frighten     Yale, 
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is  practicable.  A  strong  wind  blowing 
against  or  with  a  crew  over  the  Henley 
course  would  make  almost  a  minute 
difference  in  the  times  of  two  trials,  and 
conditions  varying  so  little  as  to  escape 
notice  will  show  plainly  in  the  times  of 
successive   trips.      But   those  who   put 


and  they  have  been  frequently  beaten 
by  American  crews  in  practice,  but 
practice  and  racing  are  two  different 
games,  and  the  occasional  record  of  a 
crew  in  training,  made  when  all  condi- 
tions happen  to  be  favorable,  by  no 
means  guarantees  equal  results  in  a  race. 
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The  students  of  Yale  Universit}^  be- 
gan boat-racing  among  themselves  in 
1843,  but  their  first  assault  upon  out- 
siders was  the  primal  Harvard-Yale 
match,  August  3,  1852,  on  Lake  Winni- 
pisiogee,  at  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H.  The 
race  was  two  miles,  straightaway,  in 
what  would  now  be  called  eight-oared 
gunwale  barges,  and  the  unsophisticated 
nature  of  collegiate  oarsmen  in  those 
early  days  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
crews  rowed  an  informal  trial  over  the 
course  in  the  forenoon,  just  to  see 
which  could  win,  and  in  the  afternoon 
rowed  the  formal  race  for  the  prizes 
furnished  by  the  citizens'  committee. 
Harvard  made  but  one  entry  while 
Yale  had  three  crcAvs  in  the  morning 
trial  and  two  in  the  afternoon  race,  both 
of  which  were  won  by  Harvard. 

Beginning  with  this  match  in  1852, 
Yale's  boat  races  may  be  roughly  sum- 
marized as  follows  : 

Beat  professional  crews  once,  was 
beaten  by  professionals  five  times. 

Beat  amateur  boat  club  crews  three 
times  and  was  beaten  by  them  three 
times. 

Beat  sundry  college  crews,  excluding 
Harvard,  fourteen  times  and  was  beaten 
by  them  eight  times. 

Beat  Harvard  thirty-one  tim.es  and 
was  beaten  by  Harvard  twenty-eight 
times. 

The  eight-oared  matches  between 
Yale  and  Harvard  began  in  1876  and 
ended  with  the  race  of  1895.  Of  these 
twenty  successive  annual  races,  Yale 
won  thirteen  and  Harvard  seven. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  from  1886  to 
1895  inclusive.  Harvard  won  but  one  of 
the  ten  races,  that  of  1891. 

From  these  annals  it  would  be  possible 
to  calculate  Yale's  aquatic  standing  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  if  crews  were  clocks, 
and  ran  regularly.  But  they  are  not. 
The  successive  crews  of  a  boat  club  or 
University  wax  and  wane  from  year  to 
year,  sometimes  with  and  frequently 
without  apparent  reason.  Crews  from 
which  much  was  expected  accomplish 
little^  while  boats  thought  sure  to  be  last 
finish  first.  No  crew  of  Yale — either 
Freshman  or  University  —  has  been 
beaten  since  1891,  but  the  crew  of  1896 
is  not  the  same  as  those  which  have 
carried  the  Blue  to  double  victories  for 
four  successive  years. 

Of  this  year's  eight,  four  rowed  in  the 
University   crew   of    1895,    three   have 


twice  before  rowed  in  University  Crews, 
and  six  rowed  in  one  or  another  of  the 
Freshman  crews  during  the  past  four 
years.  Who  can  tell  whether  such  a 
crew — with  only  four  men  who  rowed 
last  year,  with  only  three  men  who  have 
rowed  two  years,  with  three  whose  row- 
ing has  been  confined  to  a  Freshman 
crew,  and  one  who  has  never  rowed  in 
any  crew — will  be  faster  or  slower  than 
Yale's  victorious  crews  of  1892,  1893, 
1894  and  1895  ? 

In  the  year  1866  Yale  entered  an  era 
of  rowing  disaster.  Her  University 
crews  were  beaten  by  Harvard  in  1866, 
1867,  1868,  1869  and  1870.  In  1871  Yale 
did  not  train  a  University  crew,  and  did 
not  meet  Harvard,  but  her  Sophomore 
crew,  the  champion  class  crew  of  the 
University,  was  easily  beaten  in  a  match 
against  the  Atalanta  Boat  Club,  of  New 
York  City,  and  in  1872  her  University 
crew  finished  last  in  the  intercollegiate 
race  at  Springfield,  beaten  by  Amherst, 
Harvard,  Amherst  Agricultural,  Bow- 
doin  and  Williams. 

Something  had  to  be  done  to  re-estab- 
lish Yale's  waning  prestige,  and  that 
something  was  done.  Mr.  R.  J.  Cook, 
of  the  Yale  crew,  went  to  England  in 
January,  1873,  and  spent  two  months  in 
a  careful  and  critical  study  of  English 
amateur  rowing,  as  practiced  by  Oxford 
University,  Cambridge  University  and 
the  London  Rowing  Club.  When  he 
returned  in  March,  he  taught  to  his 
associates  what  he  had  learned  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  result  that  in  the  col- 
legiate regatta,  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
July  17,  1873,  the  Yale  Freshmen  won 
their  race,  beating  Amherst  and  Har- 
vard ;  while  the  University  race  was 
also  won  by  Yale,  beating  Wesleyan, 
Harvard,  Cornell,  Amherst,  Columbia, 
Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  Amherst  Agri- 
cultural, Trinity  and  Williams. 

Much  of  Yale's  success  on  the  water 
is  due  to  her  steadfast  policy  of  perse- 
verance on  the  same  line,  whether  win- 
ning or  losing.  When  other  American 
Universities  lose  one  o*r  two  races,  we 
hear  of  new  styles  and  new  strokes,  and 
new  coaches  and  new  trainers,  and  new 
systems.  But  when  Yale  is  beaten,  her 
men  go  back  to  train  for  next  year  with 
the  same  old  style  and  stroke,  and 
coaches  and  system.  In  old  times, 
Yale  always  rowed  the  Yale  stroke,  but. 
since  1873  they  have  persistently  stuck 
to  the  so-called  Cook  stroke,  which   is. 
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nothing  piore  or  less  than  the  practical 
application  of  good  sense  to  rowing,  and 
differs  only  in  unessential  details  from 
the  stroke  of  all  oarsmen  who  know 
'  how  to  row  well. 

The  Yale  crew  is  eligible  to  compete 
a,t  Henley  for  the  Visitors'  Challenge 
Plate,  open  to  all  Universities  and  pub- 
lic schools,  but  her  oarsmen  were  un- 
willing to  row  in  any  restricted  or 
second-class  races  and  wish  to  try  them- 
selves against  the  fastest  crews  that 
Great  Britain  can  produce. 

At  the  time  this  article  was  written  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  crew  would 
be  as  follows  : 

'  Bow — J.  H,  Simpson,  Class  of  1897. 
No.  2 — A.  Brown,  Jr.,  1896. 
No.  3— W.  M.  Beard,  1896. 
No.  4— J.  O.  Rodgers,  1898. 
No.  5— P.  H.  Bailey,  1897. 
No.  6 — J.  M.  Longacre,  1896. 
No.  7  and  Captain — R.  B.  Treadway,  1896. 
Stroke — G.   Langford,   1897,  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School. 

Coxswain — T.  Clark,  1897. 

The  substitutes  will  probably  be  : 

P.  D.  stills,  1897. 

P.  Whitney,  1898,  and 

G.  T.  Marsh,  1896. 

Of  those  named  for  the  regular  crew, 
Longacre.  rowed  in  the  Freshman  crew 
of  1892  and  the  University  crews  of 
1893  and  1895  ;  Treadway  and  Beard  in 
the  Freshman  crew  of  1893  and  the 
University  crews  of  1894  and  1895  ; 
Bailey  and  Simpson  in  the  Freshman 
crew  of  1894,  J.  O.  Rodgers  in  the  Fresh- 
man crew  of  1895,  and  Langford  in  the 
University  crew  of  1895.  Clark  was  cox- 
swain of  the  Freshman  crew  in  1894  and 
the  University  crew  in  1895.  Brown,  the 
remaining  member  of  the  crew,  rowed 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  but  never  for  Yale. 
The  substitutes  Marsh,  Mills  and  Whit- 
ney rowed  in  the  Freshman  crew  of  1895. 

The  crew  average  twenty-one  years 
three  months  in  age,  five  feet  eleven 
and  one-half  inches  in  height,  and  175^ 
pounds  in  weight.  The  lightest  man 
weighs  164  pounds,  the  shortest  is  five 
feet  nine  inches,  and  the  youngest  nine- 
teen years. 

The  party,  which  sails  June  6th  on 
the  steamship  Berlin,  will  include  the 
crew  and  substitutes,  a  manager,  a 
coach,  and  Mr.  Robert  J.  Cook,  the 
Nestor  of  Yale  rowing.  They  will  also 
probably  take  a  boat-builder  named 
Keast,  who  will  be   charged   with   the 


care  and  repair  of  their  boats  and  fit- 
tings. Pleasant  training  quarters  have 
already  been  engaged  at  Henley,  and 
the  club-house  of  the  Grosvenor  Club, 
which  adjoins  the  Henley  course,  has 
been  placed  at  their  disposal  should  it 
be  needed.  They  will  take  with  them 
two  paper  boats  of  the  same  style  and 
model  as  those  used  by  the  crews  for 
many  years,  and  will  also  use  American 
oars  and  rowlocks. 

In  this  expedition  Yale  announces  no 
mission,  does  not  pretend  to  officially 
represent  American  collegiate  or  ama- 
teur oarsmen,  and  makes  no  claim  to 
be  considered  the  fastest  crew  in  the 
United  States. 

The  antecedents  of  the  enterprise  are 
easily  understood.  After  competing 
against  Harvard  for  twenty-four  con- 
secutive years,  and  having  also  frequent 
races  with  other  collegiate  and  amateur 
crews,  Yale  found  in  1896  that  a  miser- 
able football  squabble  had  extended  its 
influence  to  other  sports,  and  that  Har- 
vard would  not  issue  the  customary 
aquatic  challenge.  No  other  satisfac- 
tory races  could  be  arranged,  and  the 
crew  were  condemned  to  enforced  idle- 
ness, or  to  travel  in  search  of  sport. 
This  seemed  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  pit  Yale  oarsmen  against  the  pick  of 
British  crews,  and  an  entry  was  for- 
w^arded  to  the  Henley  Stewards.  In 
this  step  Yale  represents  Yale  Univer- 
sity, and  nothing  more.  The  result  of 
the  race  will  not  award  the  champion- 
ship of  Anglo-American  amateur  row- 
ing, or  demonstrate  that  British  men 
and  methods  are  better  or  worse  than 
those  of  America,  but  it  will  merely 
prove  that  the  Yale  University  crew  of 
1896  is  faster  or  slower  over  the  Hen- 
ley course  than  the  best  amateur  and 
university  crews  of  Great  Britain. 

As  compared  with  the  Cornell  ex- 
pedition of  last  year,  Yale  will  have  as 
much  skill  and  strength  and  endurance 
in  the  boat,  and  much  more  brains  and 
breeding  in  the  boathouse. 

In  1894,  at  Queen's  Club  Grounds,  Ox- 
ford University  was  taught  how  grace- 
fully Yale's  athletes  could  lose,  and  at 
Manhattan  Field,  in  1895,  Cambridge 
learned  how  modestly  they  could  win. 
Whether  Yale's  oarsmen  beat  or  are 
beaten  at  Henley,  their  manliness  will 
win  the  respect  of  the  English  people, 
and  this  is  worth  more  than  cups  and 
medals. 
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'  E  lef  t  Ricliinond, 
Va.,  on  an  ear- 
ly summer 
morning  for  a 
three-months'  wander- 
ing on  bic5^cles.  It 
was  to  be  one  of  those 
pleasant  pilgrimages, 
in  which  the  journey 
is  part  of  the  destina- 
tion. Indeed,  we  had 
no  definite  destination, 
we  meant  to  start 
through  the  Virginian 
peninsula,  ride  up  the 
tide-water,  and  then 
over  the  mountains 
or  over  the  moon,  if  the  roads  were 
not  too  steep  for  a  wheelman  to  climb. 
We  were  not  running  a  race  with  old 
Father  Time,  the  ancient  traveler,  who» 
the  jolly  old  fisherman  assures  us,  is 
certain  to  win  in  the  long  run.  "Indeed," 
said  Philip,  "we  are  nothing  but  tramps, 
for  we  have  no  destination  and  no  visible 
means  of  support.  So  we  will  loaf  if 
we  please  and  ride  if  we  please,  and  no 
man  shall  say  us  nay." 

The  dew  was  sparkling  on  the  grass 
and  the  breeze  blew  fresh.     Philip  was 


swinging  on  in  front  and  shouting  col- 
lege ditties  in  the  very  exuberance  of 
youthfulness.  We  were  on  the  famous 
old  River  Road,  along  which  the  armies 
of  a  century  have  marched  ;  the  gallant 
Lafayette,  with  the  ragged  Continentals, 
the  traitor,  Benedict  Arnold,  who  burnt 
Richmond,  and  in  later  times,  Lee  and 
Jackson  and  Grant  and  Sherman.  Mrs. 
Bob  White  and  her  numerous  family 
now  find  a  pleasant  home  in  the  pine 
forests  by  the  roadside,  where  once  spies 
and  scouts  and  escaped  prisoners 
threaded  a  fearful  way. 

The  Richmond  wheelmen  had  assured 
us  that  it  was  impossible  to  ride  on  the 
roads  in  Eastern  Virginia,  so  our  first 
few  hours  were  an  agreeable  disappoint- 
ment. So  much  so  that  Philip  became 
quite  exultant.  Although  he  passed 
only  his  infancy  in  Virginia,  like  all  of 
his  nativity,  he  is  aggressively  loyal. 

"  I  believe  I  can  show  you  yet  that 
our  roads  are  as  good  as  those  Yankee 
highways  you  are  so  fond  of  praising,"  he 
said.  He  was  sitting  up  straight  and 
riding  with  one  hand  in  his  pocket  to 
show  the  excellence  of  his  roads.  Just 
in  front  was  an  innocent-looking  patch 
of  sand.     His  wheel  struck  it,  there  was 
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an  alarming  wobble,  and   poor    Philip 
pitched  over  the  handle  bars. 

"  Something  tripped  me  tip,"  he  ex- 
plained, very  loyally,  as  he  shook  the 
sand  out  of  his  hair  and  face.  We  were 
delayed  an  hour  straightening-  his  crank- 
shaft, during  which  time  he  was  con- 
spicuously silent  on  the  subject  of  Vir- 
ginia roads.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  our  troubles,  and  neither  they  nor  the 
sand  seemed  to  have  any  end.  We 
pulled  and  tugged  past  fields  of  broom- 
sedge  and  through 
pine  woods  ;  there 
was  sand,  and  then 
there  was  more 
sand.  The  sun  was 
getting  uncomfort- 
ably hot,  and  the 
lazy  negroes  lying 
asleep  in  the  shade 
before  their  cabins 
were  exasperating- 
ly  cool.  Our  pace 
grew  slower  and 
slower  until  we 
seemed  to  be  trav- 
eling but  little  fast- 
er than  the  plodding 
ox-carts  that  we 
passed  on  the  road, 
Philip  dashed  for- 
ward at  last,  from 
sheer  nervousness 
and  heat.  When  I 
overtook  him  he  was 
lying  full  length  on 
the  grass,  drinking 
greedily  from  a 
wayside  spring. 

The  country  in 
which  we  tound  our- 
selves was  sparsely 
settled,  and  as  nu- 
merous side-roads 
branched  off,  we 
thought  it  best  to 
decide  on  a  destina- 
tion for  dinner.  An  old  negro  came  by 
just  then  and  gave  us  directions. 

"  Well,  you  jest  goes  straight  down 
dis  road,  but  hit's  a  mighty  crooked 
road,  and  you'll  git  to  a  road  what 
branch  to  de  left,  but  you  don't  teck  dat 
road.  Den  you  go  by  a  whole  passel  o' 
roads  ontel  you  comes  to  de  Curl's  Neck 
Road  and  you  teck  dat  one,  den  you 
turns  to  de  right  at  Mr.  Bill  Thompson's 
barn  and  goes  right  on  to  Charles  City." 

"And  there  we'll    eat  dinner,"    said 
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Philip.  After  a  few  more  questions  he 
dashed  off  with  the  easy  as,<:-urance  of  a 
man  who  has  a  bump  of  locality.  The 
country  grew  wilder  and  more  uninhab- 
ited, until  at  last  we  came  to  a  halt  in  a 
tangle  of  roads  in  the  midst  of  a  pine 
forest. 

"  This  road   looks   like  it  goes  some- 
where," said  Philip,  "suppose  we  take  it." 
"  Have  you  any  idea  where  you  are  ?  " 
I  demanded. 

"Oh!    yes,"   he  said,  "in  the  State 
of  Virginia." 

--— — ^  I  could  not  choose 

.    j      but  follow  him,  and 
.       !      we  rode  on   taking 
;      side  roads  and  cross 
roads  recklessly,  un- 
til at  last  we  came 
to  a  cabin  in  a  little 
j      clearing. 

"For  de  Lord's 
sake,  look  ay  ander!  " 
said  a  voice,  and  an 
old  negro  woman 
and  her  numerous 
progeny  flocked  out 
to  see  our  wheels,  as 
much  astonished  as 
if  we  had  dropped 
from  the  clouds. 
Woman-like,  she  re- 
fused to  answer  our 
questions  until  her 
curiosity  was  satis- 
fied. 

"  Lord,  now,  hon- 
ey, you  don't  say 
you  is  rid  dat  thing 
plumb  from  Rich- 
mond, well,  I  jest 
don't  believe  it." 

"How  far  is 
Charles  City?" 
asked  Philip. 

"Why,     dis     is 
Charles    City   right 
here." 
"  I  don't  see  any  city." 
"Enny  what  ?" 

"City,  town,  village,  hamlet,  houses, 
streets,"  he  returned. 

"  Lord  a-mussy,  suh  !  dey  ain't  nothin' 
like  dat  around  here." 

"  Well,  what  is  around  here  then  ? " 
"  Nothin'  much,  jest  kentry." 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  isn't 
any  Charles  City  town  in  Charles  City 
County  ? " 

"  Yes,  suh,  dat's  hit,  dat's  so." 
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"  Where  are  we  then  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Well,  suh,  I  hear  some  folks  call  hit 
Charles  City,  and  odders  call  hit  Fur- 
ginny." 

"  Let's  go,"  he  said  to  me,  "  she  will 
persuade  us  that  we  are  not  in  Virginia, 
presently." 

We  rode  on  through  the  mazes  of  that 
interminable  pine  forest,  until  we  came 
at  last  to  a  little  creek,  and  I  declined  to 
go  farther  until  we  could  find  out  our 
whereabouts.  There  was  a  soft  bank  of 
moss  under  a  sycamore  tree,  where  I 
could  lie  and  smoke  in  peace.  Philip 
had  his  shoes  off  and  was  paddling  in 
the  creek,  when  the  deacon  drove  up. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he  solemnly,  "  I 
saw  you  in  the  city  last  month,  riding 
that  thing  on  the  Sabbath.  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  you  will  come  to  grief  some 
day." 

"Well,"  said  Philip,  sighing,  "I  wish 
I  were  there  now,  it  can't  be  a  worse 
place  than  Charles  City  County. 

I  interrupted  them  and  explained  our 
lost  condition.  The  deacon  was  a  kind 
old  soul  ;  and  he  took  us  off  to  dinner 
forthwith.  We  learned  that  we  had  been 
lost  in  the  pine  forest  to  the  north  of 
Malvern  Hill,  and  were  now  just  below 
the  scene  of  the  last  and  fiercest  of  the 
Seven  Days'  battles.  After  dinner  we 
bade  the  deacon  farewell,  and  rode  on 
up  to  Malvern  Hill.  There  are  no  traces 
now  of  the  great  battle,  the  place  is 
green  with  waving  grain,  and  the  Mal- 
vern Hill  House,  a  handsome  old  manor, 
shows  its  red  brick  cheerfully  in  the  dis- 
tance. We  loitered  long  enough  for 
Philip  to  find  a  bullet,  and  then  rode 
on  down  the  farther  slope.  We  found 
ourselves  in  a  swamp  where  the  tall 
trees  grew  rankly,  and  black,  slimy- 
looking  water  flowed  sluggishly  among 
osiers  and  thick  undergrowth.  The  wet 
sand  was  packed  hard  and  made  a 
roadbed  firm  enough  to  ride  on,  so  in- 
stead of  floundering,  as  we  expected, 
we  got  along  fairly  well.  On  the 
farther  slope,  however,  we  encountered 
our  first  corduroy  hill,  a  cycling  pleas- 
ure peculiar  to  Virginia.  Even  Philip 
gave  up  after  a  few  fruitless  bumps,  and 
joined  me  in  walking. 

There  was  a  delightful  uncertainty  in 
the  life  we  led  ;  we  rarely  knew  in  the 
morning  where  we  would  pass  the  night. 
Toward  dark  we  cast  about  for  a  place  to 
stay,  and  our  choice  ranged  from  manor 
houses   to   barns   and  hay-ricks.      The 


first  chance  that  befell  us  was  particu- 
larly fortunate.  As  it  was  getting  late, 
the  road  led  us  out  of  the  interminable 
pines  and  along  extensive  cornfields  and 
meadows.  A  good-natured  negro,  who 
came  down  the  road  singing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  informed  us  that  this  was 
the  beginning  of  Shirley  plantation. 

"  That's  lucky,"  said  Philip,  "  I  am 
cousin  to  the  Brookes  of  Shirley,  and  have 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  them.  We  will 
go  in  and  make  a  call  so  as  to  see  the  old 
manor  house,  and  if  they  insist  on  our 
staying — I've  heard  that  little  Cousin 
Lightfoot  Brooke  is  a  charming  girl." 

We  skirted  the  fields  for  nearly  two 
miles,  although  Philip  explained  that 
the  plantation  was  only  about  half  of 
its  original  size.  Then  we  turned  into 
a  big  gate  with  stone  pillars  and  rode 
across  the  fields  for  another  mile.  We 
dismounted  at  the  inner  gate,  to  put  on 
our  coats,  remove  the  dust,  and  other- 
wise make  ourselves  presentable.  I 
had  adjusted  a  fresh  collar  and  but- 
toned up  my  Norfolk  jacket  while  Philip 
with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  was  dusting 
me  off  in  barber-shop  style,  when  a 
handsome  carriage  was  driven  rapidly 
from  the  house.  My  valet  made  one 
wild  leap  over  the  fence,  and  dropped 
oi]t  of  sight  in  the  elder  bushes,  just  as 
the  grand  lady  passed  by,  with  a  sup- 
pressed smile  as  she  bowed. 

Shirley  is  a  stately  old  house,  over- 
looking the  river  and  surrounded  with 
spacious  grounds  and  splendid  trees. 
It  has  a  certain  aristocratic  dignity  and 
repose  as  if  sure  of  its  social  position 
and  irreproachable  antiquity.  It  was 
built  sometime  prior  to  1680,  as  Philip 
explained,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  Virginia  and  perhaps  in  the 
United  States.  We  rode  up  to  the  por- 
tico, and  sounded  the  big  brass  knocker. 

"  You  know  your  letter  hasn't  come  ; 
why  do  you  bother  me  this  way  ? "  said 
a  sweet,  young  voice. 

"  Philip  ?  "  I  asked  in  an  undertone. 

"  She  hasn't  written — I  mean  I  don't 
expect  any  letter,"  he  explained  ;  and 
then  he  knocked  again. 

'^  I  tell  you  your  letter  hasn't  come," 
the  voice  repeated. 

''  I — I  don't  expect  a  letter,"  he  said. 

"  Who  are  you  .? "  the  voice  asked  in 
sudden  dismay. 

"  Bruce,  Philip  Bruce." 

'*  Oh  .'  "  and  there  was  silence  and 
then  smothered  laughter. 
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"  What  are  you  doing,  Lightfoot  ?  It's 
Cousin  Philip  that  Aunt  Mary  wrote 
was  coming.  Go  down  and  invite  him 
in,"  said  another  voice. 

A  moment  later  the  big  doorway 
framed  a  most  charming  young  Vir- 
ginian. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  holding  up 
our  guests  in  this  way,"  she  said  with 
an  arch  smile,  "  but  we  had  a  post-office 
established  at  Shirley  for  convenience 
sake,  and  I  am  postmistress  for  the 
benefit  of  one  of  the  charity  societies. 
A  foolish  country  boy  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, who  is  in  love  and  expects  a  let- 


box-wood  walks,  and  a  profusion  of 
flowers  and  fruit  trees.  When  I  wan- 
dered out  just  after  sunset,  the  birds 
had  gathered  there  for  their  evening 
song,  and  the  breeze  from  the  river  was 
delightfully  cool.  I  was  ruminating  on 
the  fragrance  of  the  young  summer  in 
that  pleasant  melancholy  that  advanc- 
ing bachelor  years  makes  one  liable  to, 
when  I  saw  Philip  and  Mistress  Light- 
foot  over  on  one  of  the  walks  beyond 
the  summer-house.  She  had  a  rose 
in  her  hair,  ana  he  was  down  on  one 
knee  cutting  flowers  for  her  and  stick- 
ing  his    hands   on    the    thorns,   while 
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ter  in  every  mail,  makes  my  life  a 
burden." 

We  were  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  were  left  with  the  family  por- 
traits while  Mistress  Lightfoot  went  to 
get  the  Brookes  of  Shirley.  There  is  a 
charming  ease  in  the  hospitality  of  the 
Virginians,  a  cordiality  that  makes  the 
guest  at  once  at  home.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  they  insisted  on  our  staying, 
and  that  Philip  had  found  his  cousin 
Lightfoot  charming  enough  to  make 
him  want  to  stay — indefinitely. 

The  garden  at  Shirley  is  one  of  those 
beautiful,  old-fashioned   gardens,  with 


she  railed  at  him  merrily.  I  really  be- 
lieve that  Mistress  Lightfoot  thinks  all 
creation  a  joke  perpetrated  for  her 
amusement.  As  I  left  the  garden  the 
breeze  had  in  some  way  mixed  her 
merry  laughter  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  flowers,  and  Philip,  with  youth's 
prerogative,  was  enjoying  both. 

They  were  partners  at  cards  after  din- 
ner, while  Madam  Brooke  and  I  played 
together  ;  and  again  youth  and  reck- 
lessness won  from  age  and  prudence.  I 
shared  Philip's  enthusiasm,  however,  in 
the  picture  she  made  when  she  took  her 
silver    candle-tray   and    went    up    the 
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beautiful  Colonial  stair  with  the  light 
flickering  on  her  fresh  young  face. 
When  we  reached  our  own  chamber,  he 
praised  her  wit  and  beauty  in  no  meas- 
ured terms.  I  ventured  finally  from 
my  utilitarian,  Northern  point  of  view, 
to  suggest  that  she  was,  perhaps,  rather 
helpless  and — well — useless.  He  fired 
up,  Virginian- wise,  and  didn't  see  why 
one  should  wish  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
spirit  to  possess  utilitarian  wash-tub 
qualities.  Judge  then  my  surprise 
when  I  was  awakened  by  her  voice  at 
daybreak  next  morning,  and,  looking 
out  of  the  window,  saw  her  in  her  rid- 
ing habit  m&unting  her  horse.  At 
breakfast  when  Philip  attempted  to  twit 
her  with  early  rising,  it  came  out  that 
this  slip  of  a  girl  was  managing  that 
great  plantation,  and  doing  it  success- 
fully, too.  I  had  to  admit  to  Philip  that 
I  had  never  met  her  genus  before. 

We  left  Shirley  and  rode  on  to  West- 
over,  the  famous  old  Byrd  mansion, 
where  so  much  of  historical  and  tradi- 
tionary lore  is  centered.  The  house  is 
a  true  English  structure  and  has  even 
more  aristocratic  dignity  and  stateliness 
than  Shirley.  It  has  a  high,  sloping 
roof  broken  by  dormer-windows,  and 
very    tall    chimneys.      The     imposing 


marble  doorway,  the  wide  hall,  and 
spacious  rooms  with  seventeenth-cent- 
ury paneling  and  frescoed  ceilings  give 
the  place  the  true  manorial  air.  Here 
lived  the  gallant  Colonel  William  Byrd 
and  his  no  less  famous  daughter  Evelyn, 
whose  sad  love  story  has  been  the  theme 
of  endless  romances,  chiefest  of  which 
is  probably  Marion  Harland's  "  His 
Great  Self."  The  true  story  is  a  mys- 
tery ;  though  Madame  d'Arblay  calls 
her  "poor  Evelyn  Byrd"  and  she  is 
alluded  to  in  Bos  well's  "  Life  of  John- 
son." We  do  know  that  she  was  a  great 
belle  at  the  English  Court,  and  was 
wooed  by  young  Lord  Peterborough, 
who  followed  her  to  Virginia.  She 
smiled  on  him,  but  for  some  reason  he 
went  away  alone  and  she  died  in  a  few 
years.  She  has  found  a  final  resting- 
place  in  the  Westover  cemetery  on  a 
bluff  above  the  river,  and  a  sad  epitaph 
recounts  her  manifold  virtues  and  uu' 
timely  death.  Her  beautiful  eyes  look 
down  at  you  with  a  world  of  pathos 
from  the  portrait  the  great  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  painted  of  her,  but  the  mute 
lips  never  told  the  story,  and  you  feel 
that  her  secret  is  her  own  and  sacred, 
and  the  romancers  who  seek  to  reveal  it, 
but  baffled  gossips. 
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PASINGAN  lies  52  miles  north- 
west of  Kashan.  It  was  this  dis- 
tance that  I  wished  to  make  for 
the  day's  journey,  so  that  I  was 
glad  to  be  awakened  by  my  Persian 
room-mate  just  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
and  to  find  breakfast  already  prepared. 
By  sunrise  I  had  passed  the  city  of 
Kashan  and  was  wheeling  slowly  over 
the  caravan  track  which  here  passes  a 
level  tract  of  country,  sparsely  culti- 
vated by  means  of  irrigation.  Persian 
soil  is  evidently  of  a  kind  that  "  tickled 
with  a  hoe  laughs  a  harvest."  Even 
in  this  sterile  desert  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  white  salt  deposits, 
the  little  oases  of  grain  and  garden 
looked  as  fresh  and  green  as  though 


they  had  been  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  or 
river.  But  the  green  patches  were  few 
and  far  between,  and  halfway  between 
the  post  stations  ceased  altogether. 
Nothing  was  then  visible  but  a  waste  of 
brown  mud  and  yellow  sand.  During 
the  whole  day  I  spurted,  on  my  left,  a 
range  of  volcanic-looking  hills  showing 
strong  indications  of  the  existence  of 
sulphur  and  iron,  whilst  to  my  right 
my  view  extended  unimpeded  over  the 
flat,  arid  confines  of  the  Great  Salt 
Desert.  It  is  strange,  when  crossing 
such  tracts  of  country,  to  note  how  near 
everything  seems.  Objects  six  or  eight 
miles  off,  looked  to-day  as  if  you  could 
wheel  up  to  them  in  five  minutes,  and 
the  peak  of  Mount  Demavend,  which  I 
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now  saw  for  the  first  time,  seemed 
about  twenty  miles  off  instead  of  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Through  the  heat  and  sand  my  prog- 
ress was  necessarily  slow  and  tedious. 
During  the  day  I  met  but  one  traveler, 
and  that  one  was  doubly  welcome. 
While  trudging  through  one  of  the 
worst  sandy  stretches  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  behind  me  and 
was  startled  by  a  question  spoken  in 
plain  English,  "  Don't  you  want  to  trade 
horses?"  The  face  of  my  interlocutor 
was  almost  black  from  the  combined 
action  of  the  bitter  winds  and  burning 
refraction.  I  soon  learned  that  he  was 
the  native  mail  carrier  of  the  British 
Legation  at  Teheran  and  was  returning 
from  one  of  his  semi-monthly  journeys 
to  the  Gulf.  The  pleasure  of  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking companion  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  one  who  has  traveled 
day  after  day  among  a  people  entirely 
foreign  to  his  language  and  his  senti- 
ments. I  had  grown  so  lonesome  that 
in  default  of  any  other  companion  I 
had  taken  the  telegraph  poles  and  wires 
into  my  confidence.  These  were  the 
only  objects  with  which  I  felt  any  sym- 
pathy, and  they  alone  seemed  to  connect 
me  in  some  way  with  the  civilization  I 
had  left  behind  me.  They  had  been, 
too,  of  great  service  in  other  respects, 
for  they  had  shown  me  the  road  when 
every  other  indication  of  it  was  hidden  ; 
indeed,  I  looked  upon  them  as  friends  ; 
but  as  they  were  deaf  and  dumb,  I  was 
heartily  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  un- 
sealing my  lips  to  a  human  ear.  My 
companion,  however,  could  not  stay 
with  me  very  long,  for  he  was  running 
on  schedule  time,  with  relays  of  horses, 
and  carried  important  mail.  He  re- 
mained only  long  enough  to  give  me 
the  latest  news  from  Europe  and  to 
collect  certain  information  about  my 
own  progress,  which  he  said  they 
would  no  doubt  be  anxious  to  learn  in 
Teheran.  The  bad  road  forced  us  to 
part  and  I  plodded  slowly  en  alone,  un- 
til night  overtook  me  at  the  miserable 
caravanserai  of  Sin-Sin.  Its  shattered 
and  crumbling  walls  were  fitting  abodes 
of  the  jackals  and  owls,  which  kept  up 
their  screeching  all  through  the  night. 

On  the  road  next  day  to  the  Holy 
City  of  Koom  I  passed  several  caravans 
of  mules,  many  of  whom  seemed  to  be 
bleeding  at  the  mouth.  So  general,  in 
fact,  was  this    evil    that   I   afterwards 


asked  the  cause,  and  learned  that  it  is 
due  to  the  water  in  the  locality,  which 
is  full  of  small  leeches,  invisible  except 
through  a  microscope.  Horses,  mules 
and  cattle  suffer  much  in  consequence, 
for  nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  the 
evil.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Persia,  I 
made  tea,  sherbets  and  fruit  my  chief 
source  of  water  supply. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  holy  city  are 
numbers  of  huge  storks.  These  birds 
are  held  sacred  by  the  natives,  being 
supposed  to  migrate  to  Mecca  every 
year. 

On  entering  the  city  walls,  Koom  pre- 
sents, at  first  sight,  more  the  appearance 
of  a  Spanish  or  Moorish  town  than  a 
Persian  one.  The  dirty  brown  mud 
huts,  which  characterize  most  every 
Persian  town  or  village,  are  here  re- 
placed with  picturesque  white  houses, 
with  colored  domes,  gayly-striped  awn- 
ings and  carved  wooden  balconies. 

Once  within  the  gate,  I  plunged  into 
the  cool  semi-darkness  of  a  long  bazaar, 
where  my  sudden  advent  gave  rise 
to  a  regular  pandemonium.  Merchants 
rushed  out  to  grab  up  their  wares  on 
exhibition  in  the  passage  way,  the 
horses  and  mules  stampeded,  the  va- 
grant dogs  howled  and  women  ran 
screaming  amid  the  falling  of  barrels 
and  boxes.  To  my  great  relief,  a  sud- 
den turning  brought  me  once  more  into 
daylight  in  the  court- yard  of  a  huge 
caravanserai  crowded  with  mule  and 
camel  caravans.  The  Kohanji  took  in 
the  situation  at  once  and  quickly  barred 
the  huge  caravanserai  doors  against  the 
swarming  rabble.  I  breathed  freely 
and  proceeded  to  quarter  m5^self  in  the 
apartment  or  cell  assigned  to  me,  al- 
though it  was  so  filthy  that  I  was,  almost 
tempted  to  pull  up  again  and  wheel  on  to 
the  next  station,  sixteen  miles  beyond  ; 
but  the  noise  of  the  mob  outside  the 
gates  quickened  my  preferences  to  re- 
main where  I  was. 

Koom  is  noted  for  the  size  and  venom 
of  its  scorpions  ;  and  the  dim  recesses 
of  the  dark,  cobwebby  chamber,  with  its 
greasy  walls  and  smoke-blackened  ceil- 
ing, looked  just  the  place  for  these 
undesirable  bedfellows  ;  but  even  these 
uncanny  thoughts  were  not  proof  against 
the  influences  of  Morpheus  after  a  hot 
day's  desert  journey. 

It  is  a  very  holy  place,  second  only  in 
holiness  to  Meshed,  and  one  of  the  most 
favorite  burial  grounds  in  the  country. 
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OFF   AGAIN. 

All  Persians  like  their  bones  to  lie  near 
those  of  some  saintly  personage,  in  the 
hope,  probably,  of  gaining  easy  admit- 
tance into  Paradise  under  the  influence 
of  his  sanctity,  and  Koom  has  within  its 
walls  the  tomb  of  a  saint — Fatima,  a 
near  descendant  of  the  Prophet — whom 
they  all  especially  revere.  The  tradi- 
tion is  that  Fatima  was  on  her  way  to 
the  city  of  Tus,  whither  she  was  going 
to  visit  her  brother,  Iman  Riza.  On 
arrival  at  Koom  she  heard  of  his  death, 
which  caused  her  to  delay  her  journey 
and  take  up  her  residence  here  for  a 
time,  but  she  shortly  after  sickened  and 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  There  is  a  le- 
gend among  the  natives  that  Fatima's 
body  no  longer  lies  in  the  golden-domed 
mosque  that  was  built  for  her  as  a  mau- 
soleum, but  was  carried  bodily  to  heaven 
shortly  after  death.  From  the  inter- 
cessionary  influence  ascribed  to  her  she 
has  often  been  called  the  Virgin  Mary 
of  the  Sheite  musselmen.  Caravans  of 
bodies,  packed  in  the  frailest  of  coffins 
and  swung  like  merchandise  over  the 
backs  of  mules,  are  continually  arriving 
from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the 
only  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  seems  to  be  interment.  Koom 
is  a  city  of  tombs  and  sepulchers. 

The  mere  presence  of  "  infidels  "  with- 
in the  precincts  of  this  holy  place  is 
viewed  with  disapprobation  ;  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  loath  to  leave  the 
next  morning  the  scene  of  so  many 
unpleasant  surroundings.  I  passed 
through  the  northern  gate  at  an  early 
hour  and  soon,  to  my  great  relief,  was 


traversing  sunlit  plains  of  wheat  and 
barley,  interspersed  with  bars  of  white 
and  red  poppies.  The  picturesque, 
happy  looking  peasantry  and  the  strings 
of  mule  and  camel  caravans,  with  their 
gaudy  trappings  and  clashing  bells,  gave 
life,  color  and  movement  to  the  scene 
and  helped  to  dispel  the  uncanny 
thoughts  of  the  night  before. 

But  this  pleasant  landscape  was  soon 
to  disappear ;  my  remaining  two  days' 
journey  to  the  capital  were  through  the 
dreariest  of  scenery,  utterly  devoid  of 
vegetation.  Its  dim  monotony  was  re- 
lieved only  by  large  tracts  of  salt  two 
inches  thick  and  as  white  as  snow  ;  or 
by  spiral  dust  columns  striding  along 
over  the  barren  plain  like  so  many 
giants  from  the  lower  world.  These 
phenomena  are  caused  by  whirlwinds. 
The  natives  call  them  devils,  and  as 
they  move,  without  losing  their  original 
forms,  at  a  pace  as  capricious  as  the 
wind,  they  look  very  much  like  animated, 
beings. 

In  my  desire  to  reach  the  capital  the 
next  day,  I  had  determined  upon  a 
forced  march  to  the  menzil  of  Kinari- 
gerd,  twenty  miles  from  Teheran,  and 
just  beyond  the  famous  "Valley  of  the 
Angel  of  Death."  No  other  name  could 
better  indicate  the  dreariness  of  this 
region.  It  is  a  succession  of  narrow, 
gloomy  glens  shut  in  by  parched  vol- 
canic hills.  Not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a 
solitary  herb  ever  grows  in  its  lifeless, 
salt-sown  soil,  and  no  locality  was  ever 
better  chosen  for  what  Persians  suppose 
to  be  the  true  abode  of  Gins,  or  satel- 
lites of  the  devil.  Nightfall  had  already 
overtaken  me  when  I  entered  this  lonely 
stretch,  and  I  rode  along  at  a  slow  pace, 
picking  my  way  carefully,  when  a  sud- 
den turn  in  the  road  brought  me  into 
the  midst  of  a  moving  caravan.  By  the 
faint  light  of  a  sickly  moon  I  could  see 
on  all  sides  a  sea  of  long  black  boxes 
surging  by  me.  There  appeared  to  be 
some  scores  of  mules  each  laden  with 
two  or  three  boxes  which  were  balanced 
like  panniers  across  his  back.  The 
boxes  were  five  or  six  feet  long,  and 
many  of  them  loosely  nailed  together. 
Suddenly  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I  was 
riding  in  the  midst  of  a  moving  ceme- 
tery ;  for  these  boxes  —  pah !  another 
sense  besides  that  of  sight  informed  me 
— were  all  coffins.  During  these  few  mo- 
ments a  sickness  came  over  me  that 
made  me  reel  in  my  saddle.     Many  of 
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these  coffins  had  traveled  thus  hundreds 
of  miles  ;  and  into  their  gaping-  fissures 
— indeed,  from  some  of  them  whole 
planks  had  fallen  away — the  moon  shed 
her  dim  rays.  I  fancied  every  now  and 
then  I  could  see  the  shriveled  limbs  as 
they  swayed  backward  and  forward  in 
their  fragile  tenement  with  the  jolting 
of  the  mule.  For  hours  afterward  the 
impression  of  this  strange  encounter 
abided  with  me. 

An  easy  run  the  next  morning  brought 
me  in  sight  of  the  city  of  the  Shah.  Its 
dingy  brown  walls,  mud-houses  and 
white  minarets  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
against  a  back-ground  of  blue  sky  and 
dazzling  snow-mountains,  over  which 
towered,  in  solitary  grandeur,  the  peak 
of  Mount  Demavend.  Two  hours  later 
I  had  threaded  my  way  through  the 
streets  of  this  half  modern  capital  to  the 
so-called  French  Hotel,  where  I  was  no 
sooner  quartered  than  I  hastened  away 
to  a  neighboring  bath  to  prepare  myself 
for  association  with  civilized  society. 

To  one  who  has  passed  two  weeks  or 
more  in  the  saddle  and  in  the  filthy 
Persian  caravanserais  there  is  no  greater 
luxury  than  a  Persian  bath.  As  the 
bathman  massages  each  muscle  and 
joint  one  feels  new  life  instilled  into 
one's  members,  while  the  damp,  warm 
atmosphere  produces  a  delicious  feeling 
of  soothing  relaxation  in  every  vein. 

Thus  refreshed,  and  after  a  table  d'Ji6te 
dejeuner  at  the  hotel,  I  felt  more  com- 
municative and  sociable  toward  those 
who  were  pleased  to  honor  me  with  their 
calls,  but  my  swollen  features,  burnt 
skin,  bloodshot  eyes  and  cracked  lips 
deterred  me,  for  a  day  or  two,  from  ac- 
cepting their  hospitable  invitations. 

The  capital  of  the  "King  of  Kings," 
or  "Asylum  of  the  Universe,"  to  use 
two  of  his  more  modest  titles,  has  been 
too  often  described  to  necessitate  my 
attempting  it.  Nor  can  I  dwell  at 
length  upon  the  hospitable  reception 
and  entertainment  afforded  me  by  the 
American  missionaries  and  the  English 
telegraph  officials.  It  was  in  the  society 
of  the  latter  that  I  spent  my  most  agree- 
able hours,  and  to  their  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  people  I  am  much  in- 
debted. 

The  Shah  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
telegraph  office,  which  is  close  to  the 
palace,  and  is  exceedingly  fond  of  con- 
versing directly  through  the  wires  with 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  through 


which  they  pass.  As  the  day  ap- 
proaches for  the  payment  of  their  an- 
nual tribute,  the  governors  have  an  un- 
easy time  of  it,  and  often,  no  doubt, 
curse  this  invention  of  the  "  Christian 
dogs  "  ;  for  then  his  Majesty's  visits  are 
redoubled,  and  questions  as  '  to  the 
amount  of  tribute  and  the  time  of  its 
arrival  become  the  burden  of  his  mes- 
sages. The  Persian  language  is  natu- 
rally deficient  in  words  descriptive  of 
most  of  our  late  inventions,  and  it  is 
consequently  difficult  to  make  even 
educated  men  understand  the  theory 
and  working  of  the  telegraph.  Thus, 
on  one  occasion,  much  of  the  time  of 
one  of  the  officials  was  occupied  during 
several  weeks  in  attempting  to  enlight- 
en the  mind  of  a  provincial  governor, 
who  had  got  it  into  his  head  that  the 
wires  were  hollow  tubes  and  that  mes- 
sages were  transmitted  through  them, 
as  in  the  pneumatic  post.  In  vain  were 
all  its  parts  explained  and  re-explained  ; 
he  stuck  to  his  idea  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  suggestion  of  the  following  simile 
that  he  was,  at  last,  induced  to  relin- 
quish it  and  declare  himself  satisfied  : 
"Imagine,"  said  the  official,  "a  dog 
whose  tail  is  here  at  Teheran,  and  his 
muzzle  in  London  ;  tread  on  his  tail 
here  and  he  will  bark  there." 

In  the  early  spring  hunting  and 
hawking  are  the  chief  amusements  of 
the  European  residents  of  Teheran. 
One  of  these  sporting  parties  I  was  in- 
vited to  join  during  my  sojourn.  The 
pack  and  hawks  were  supplied  by  some 
of  the  higher  native  officials.  We 
formed  a  cavalcade  consisting  of  ten  or 
twelve  Europeans,  each  accompanied  by 
a  couple  of  mounted  servants,  the  hunts- 
men and  falconers.  After  threading 
our  way,  in  Indian  file,  through  the  nar- 
row streets  and  bazaars,  and  getting 
clear  of  the  walls  and  suburbs,  we 
spread  ourselves  over  the  ground  se- 
lected. The  best  coverts  for  hares  and 
foxes  were  to  the  south  of  the  town,  on 
a  large  tract  of  the  cultivated  plain, 
■  which  is  a  good  deal  cut  up  by  the  open 
shafts  of  the  khanats,  or  subterranean 
water-courses,  and  the  holes  made  by 
the  burrowing  jerboa,  a  species  of  the 
same  genus  as  our  gopher.  The  hunts- 
men, with  their  hawks  on  their  wrists, 
or  holding  the  pack  in  leash,  rode  a  little 
in  front  of  the  line  of  sportsmen  until  a 
find  was  announced,  when  either  the 
one  or  the  other  was  let  loose  in  pursuit 
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of  the  quarry.  The  hawk  swooped 
down  on  its  prey,  and,  if  successful, 
alighted  on  its  head  and  held  it  till  the 
huntsman  came  up.  The  pack  was  com- 
posed of  several  couples  of  Persian 
greyhounds,  which,  by  the  way,  have 
feathered  ears  and  tails  and  are  much 
slower  than  the  English  and  American 
ones.  Puss,  too,  is  more  timid  in  Persia 
than  with  us  and  contrives  to  get  more 
handicap,  so  we  had  frequent  runs  of 
three  or  four  miles  in  which  the  whole 
field,  servants  and   all,  took  part,  and 


which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  emulation  exist- 
ing between  Persians  and  Euro- 
peans, were  often  most  exciting. 
All  Persians  are  justly  proud 
of  their  riding.  From  childhood 
they  are  accustomed  to  the  sad- 
dle, and  their  belief  in  fatalism, 
no  doubt,  conduces  to  render 
them  fearless  in  it.  They  are  as 
bold  and  daring  horsemen  as  I 
have  seen,  and  delight  in  show- 
ing off  their  dexterity.  One  of 
their  great  amusements  is  shoot- 
ing from  horseback,  and  they 
show  wonderful  skill  in  thus 
bringing  down  ground  game  at 
full  gallop.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  they  have  no  idea  of 
shooting  at  a  bird  on  the  wing — 
indeed,  never  attempt  it. 

We  breakfasted  among  the 
ruins  of  Rhe,  which  are  about 
five  miles  southeast  of  the 
town,  under  a  prolonged  spur 
of  the  Elburz.  Of  this  place,  the 
Rhages  of  the  Apocrypha — the 
last  halting-place  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  pursuit  of  Darius — the 
city  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  ancient 
writers,  once  rivaled  Babylon  and  Nine- 
veh in  size  and  luxury — there  remain 
but  two  lofty  towers  rising  solitarily  out 
of  the  acres  of  unshapely  masses  of 
crumbling  brick  ruins,  and  the  half-ef- 
faced lineaments  of  a  colossal  bass-relief. 
To  the  north  of  these  ruins  is  a  wild, 
secluded,  desert  valley,  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  high  ridges  of  barren  rock,  and 
thither  we  proceeded  after  breakfast  in 
search  of  game. 
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THERE  is  no  country  in  the  world 
whose  people  equal  ours  in  in- 
ventiveness and  mechanical  in- 
genuity ;  and  probably  no  coun- 
try whose  army  is  as  slow  as  ours  in 
taking  advantage  of  these  inventions. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  a  surprise  that  the 
United  States  produces  the  finest  bi- 
cycles in  the  world  and  that  our  army 
may  be  said  to  be,  officially,  almost  ig- 
norant of  their  existence. 

The  bicycle  has  been  used  with  most 
excellent  results    for  several  years  by 


the  military  forces  of  Europe,  but  it  is 
only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that 
our  officers  began  to  see  its  possibilities. 
General  Miles  was  the  first  officer  of 
rank  to  inaugurate  experiments  to  test 
its  military  uses,  and  a  number  of  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  have  been  encour 
aged  to  take  trips  that  have  resulted 
in  awakening  a  widespread  interes*" 
throughout  the  army. 

The  trips  of  Lieutenant  Wise,  Ninth 
Infantry,  who  made  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  per  day  for  three  days  with  a 
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loaded  wheel  ;  and  that  of  Lieutenant 
Donovan,  Seventeenth  Infantry  (five 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  five  and  a 
half  days — thirty  miles  of  this  on  foot), 
were  both  made  in  the  East.  There 
have  also  been  several  trips  made  in 
the  West,  where  the  roads  were  not  so 
good,  but  none  had  been  made  in  the 
Dakotas,  where  the  roads  are  little  trav- 
eled, hilly  and  rough. 

The  post  of  Fort  Meade,  South  Da- 
kota, where  I  was  stationed,  lies  snugly 
in  a  little  valley  on  the  extreme  eastern 
edge  of  the  Black  Hills,  whose  wonder- 
ful deposits  of  gold  and  magic  cities 
built  in  a  day,  it  guards  from  the  turbu- 
lent Sioux.  North,  East  and  South 
stretches  the  vast  plains  of  the  Dakotas, 


ing.  The  bicyclist,  as  he  toils  over  finds 
it  to  be  all  up  and  down  hill,  with  the 
up-hills  largely  in  the  majority  which- 
ever way  he  goes.  For  twenty  miles 
after  leaving  the  post  he  travels  on  fair 
roads,  down  grade  to  the  Belle  Fourche, 
but  from  there  on  for  forty  miles  it  is 
up  hill  and  a  hard  road  to  travel. 

On  leaving  this  river  one  strikes  at 
once  a  "  gumbo  "  road.  This  "  gumbo," 
during  the  dry  season,  is  a  hard,  black 
soil,  seamed  in  all  directions  with  deep 
cracks,  and  the  roads  over  it  are  ren- 
dered almost  impassable  for  bicycles 
by  the  clods  formed  during  the  wet 
weather  by  passing  wagons  and  horses. 
When  the  wind  blows,  as  it  most  always 
does  in   Dakota,  the  air  is  filled  with  a 
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unbroken  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
except  by  a  peculiar-shaped  hill  to  the 
northeast.  This  hill,  called  Bear  Butte 
by  the  Indians  from  its  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  outline  of  a  sleeping  bear, 
looms  up  out  of  the  level  table-lands 
twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  post. 

Standing  on  the  summit  of  Bear 
Butte,  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Black 
Hills,  thickly  covered  by  a  dense  growth 
of  dark  pines,  is  obtained.  Looking  to 
the  northeast,  the  level  plain  is  broken 
only  by  the  sharp  points  of  the  Deers' 
Ears  and  the  Flint  Rock  Buttes,  sixty 
miles  away.  But  this  appearance  of 
flatness  is  a  deception  due  to  the  elcA^a- 
tion  of  the  observer  and  the  immense 
extent  of  country  over  which  he  is  look- 


light,  powdery  dust,  so  full  of  alkali  that 
seeing  and  breathing  are  both  rendered 
difiicult.  The  road,  from  the  Belle 
Fourche  River  on,  is  the  old  Bismarck 
trail  used  long  ago  by  the  prairie 
schooners  which  hauled  the  ore  from 
the  mines  in  the  Hills  to  the  nearest 
point  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  Since 
those  days  it  is  little  traveled  and  has 
become  so  grown  up  with  grass,  weeds 
and  cacti,  that  it  can  be  traced  only  by 
the  deep  ruts  remaining.  I  had  thought 
that  this  old  road,  not  recently  tracked 
up  by  horses  or  wagons,  would  prove 
particularly  well  adapted  to  test  the 
wheel.  On  the  contrary,  a  reconnoitre 
of  it  satisfied  me  that  every  horse  that 
once  passed  over  it  had  left  the  print  of 
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his  hoofs  petrified  in  the  drying-  mud, 
and  there  was  little  smooth  ground  on 
the  whole  road,  yet  a  wheelman  must 
ride  hi  the  road,  as  riding  over  bunch 
grass  is  impossible  and  the  cacti 
that  cover  the  groiind  on  every  side, 
frequently  growing  in  the  road  itself,  are 
very  discouraging  to  a  pneumatic  tire. 
In  spite  of  the  greatest  care  I  soon 
found  my  tires  well  filled  with  the  sharp 
little  thorns.  They  held  air  all  right 
and  only  began  to  leak  badly  several 
days  after,  when  the  thorns  had  had 
time  to  decay.  I  once  found  thirty-eight 
punctures,  and  how  many  more  were 
discovered  by  the  firm  to  whom  I  sent 
the  tires  for  repair  I  cannot  say. 

On  the  Missouri  River,  two  hundred 
and  twelve  miles  to  the  north  and  east 
of  Fort  Meade,  lies  the  post  of  Fort 
Yates,  North  Dakota.  The  road  be- 
tween Fort  Meade  and  Yates  is  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  the  old  Bismarck 
stage  road,  abandoned  since  the  railroad 
was  built  to  Deadwood.  The  other 
sixty-two  miles  is  an  old  dim  road  made 
years  ago  by  troops  and  Indians,  and 
but  little  used  of  late. 

After  leaving  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Meade  there  is  but  one  house  on  the 
whole  road — the  country  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  being  prac- 
tically a  desert,  without  running  streams, 
with  little  water  of  any  kind,  and  that  in 
small  water-holes  long  distances  apart- 
and  very  strong  with  alkali.  Wood, 
there  is  none  except  small  brush  along  a 
very  few  of  the  dry  water  courses. 

There  are  no  great  mountains,  but 
there  is  not  a  stretch  of  level  ground  five 
miles  long  between  the  two  posts.  This 
road,  then,  seemed  to  present  peculiar 
advantages  for  testing  the  usefulness  of 
the  bicycle  for  courier  service,  and  I  de- 
termined to  test  it. 

Having  obtained  authority  from  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the 
Platte  to  make  the  trip  to  Yates  and  re- 
turn, taking  with  me  Sergeant  O'Brien 
and  Private  Flynn  of  my  regiment,  we 
left  this  post  at  half  past  six  a.  m., 
October  ist.  I  rode  an  1895  single-tube 
Victor,  on  which  I  had  already  traveled 
one  thousand  five  hundred  miles;  Flynn 
had  a  new  Model  41,  Columbia  ;  while 
O'Brien  took  his  chances  on  a  much 
worn  wheel,  but  apparently  in  good 
condition. 

It  was  the  intention  to  make  the 
round  trip  of  four  hundred  and  forty 


miles  in  the  shortest  possible  time  it 
could  be  made  in  by  men  new  to  the 
wheel.  To  provide  for  accidents,  each 
wheel  was  made  entirely  independent  of 
the  others  in  the  matters  of  repairs,  sub- 
sistence and  camping  out. 

Each  of  us  carried  for  bedding  a 
blanket  and  slicker  ;  for  rations  we  had 
enough  cooked  chicken  with  the  bone 
removed,  bacon,  chipped  beef,  biscuits, 
hard  bread,  etc.,  for  three  days.  Besides, 
we  carried  a  canteen  of  water,  a  meat 
can  and  tin  cup  for  cooking  and  a  re- 
volver with  twenty  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  total  added  weight  on  each 
wheel  and  on  the  person  of  its  rider  at 
the  start  was  about  twenty-nine  pounds. 
As  it  was  also  proposed  to  test  the 
vaunted  virtues  of  the  sterculia  nut,  too, 
we  had  arranged  for  a  liberal  supply, 
but  a  misunderstanding  prevented  the 
arrival  of  any  quantity,  so  we  started 
with  only  six  of  them. 

The  first  twenty-five  miles  of  the 
road  were  smooth,  though  somewhat 
hilly  and  sandy,  and  we  made  the  Belle 
Fourche  River  at  a  nine-mile  gait. 
While  stripping  to  wade  through  the 
forty  yards  of  three-feet  water  I  made 
a  little  calculation  like  this  :  Twenty- 
five  miles  in  two  and  three-quarter 
hours,  two  hundred  and  twelve  miles  in 
twenty-three  hours  and  twenty  minutes, 
say  twenty-four  hours.  Result  :  we 
will  reach  Yates  to-morrow,  October  2d, 
at  six  o'clock,  p.  m.  This  was  so  cheer- 
ing we  did  not  mind  the  cold  water.  I 
found,  however,  in  a  very  short  time, 
that  there  was  some  slight  error  in  my 
mathematics,  for  the  next  twenty  miles 
lay  through  a  "gumbo"  country.  In 
wet  weather  the  "bottom  drops  out"  of 
this  peculiar  ground  and  wagons  which 
have  ploughed  through  it  up  to  their 
hubs  in  mud,  cut  the  road  into  two  deep 
furrows  which,  on  drying,  become  as 
hard  as  brick  walls. 

To  ride  outside  the  road  was  impossi- 
ble, by  reason  of  bunch  grass  and  cac- 
ti. Therefore,  we  found  that  we 
frequently  had  to  walk,  and  when  the 
slighest  hope  of  riding  presented  itself 
we  mounted  and  rode,  until  the  wheel 
slipped  into  a  rut  and  its  rider  went  rap- 
idly on  in  the  direction  of  Yates,  taking 
his  flight  over  the  handle-bars,  and  roll- 
ing some  distance  in  the  dirt.  Then  we 
would  pick  ourselves  up,  feel  that  no 
bones  were  broken  and  limp  back  for 
our  wheels. 
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I  was  riding  in  front  and  got  so  many 
of  these  falls  that  I  was  beginning  to 
think  I  must  be  a  remarkably  poor  rider, 
but,  looking  back,  my  first  glance  to  the 
rear  disclosed  the  sergeant  in  the  air, 
while  Private  Flynn  was  just  picking 
himself  up  after  a  fall,  and  I  was  con- 
soled by  the  news  that  they  had  been 
watching  me  and  they  were  getting  two 
falls  to  my  one.  There  is  a  certain 
pleasure  in  knowing  other  people  are 
having  more  trouble  than  one's  self. 

At  one  o'clock  we  stopped  for  lunch 
and  had  our  first  taste  of  the  double  dis- 
tilled extract  of  alkali  that  passes  for 
water  in  this  part  of  Dakota.  About 
one  hundred  gallons  of  it  remained 
in  what  had,  in  the  rainy  season,  been  a 
very  large  water-hole.  The  rest  of  the 
water  had  evaporated,  leaving  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pool  white  with  alkali.  A 
drink  of  it  makes  the  lips  pucker  like 
eating  a  green  persimmon  and  a  man 
can  sit  on  the  brink  of  these  pools  with 
a  quart  cup  in  his  hand  all  day  and  be 
very  thirsty  at  night.  Coffee  and  tea 
made  of  it,  however,  are  palatable  and 
quite  satisfying  to  the  thirst. 

Our  progress  was  so  slow  that  dark 
overtook  us  eight  miles  from  the  Flying 
V  Ranch,  which  was  to  be  our  first  stop- 
ping place,  and  it  was  eight  o'clock  be- 
fore we  saw  the  first  twinkle  of  its  lights 
as  we  topped  the  last  hill. 

A  warm  supper  and  a  bed  were  very 
welcome,  even  though  the  bed  was  a 
cowboy  bunk  filled  with  hay  and  inhab- 
ited by  unfamiliar  but  enterprising  in- 
sects. They  did  not  disturb  me — I  was 
too  utterly  tired  to  be  kept  awake. 

We  had  sixty-five  miles  to  our  credit 
when  we  started  next  morning  at  six, 
our  objective  point  this  day  being  Grand 
River,  seventy-three  miles.  We  did  not 
reach  it,  however,  for  the  valleys  of  the 
South  and  North  Morean  are  so  wide  and 
sandy  that  the  walking  is  poor  and  the 
wheeling  worse. 

After  thirteen  hours'  hard  work  we 
arrived  at  the  place  marked  as  Whitney 
Creek  on  our  map,  but,  though  a  full 
moon  shone,  we  could  see  no  signs  of 
the  wood  and  water  there  set  down  by 
our  map-maker.  Beyond  this  point,  we 
learned  from  the  map,  that  seventeen 
miles  of  sandy  road  lay  between  it  and 
Grand  River,  the  next  water  or  wood  on 
the  road.  There  seemed  nothing  to  do 
but  to  walk  this  distance,  though  it 
meant  traveling  till  twelve  o'clock  to  do 


it.  With  some  grumbling  at  our  bad 
luck,  we  set  out  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
half  an  hour  later  were  overjoyed  to 
discover  trees  looming  up  ahead  of  us 
and  to  find  Whitney  Creek  and  its  alkali 
pools  at  our  feet.  Here  we  found  enough 
wood  could  be  gathered  in  an  hour  to 
boil  coffee,  and  even  to  make  a  fire  to 
sit  by  for  a  short  time.  Then  we  rolled 
ourselves  in  our  one  blanket  and  got 
what  sleep  a  tired  man  might  on  a  cold 
night — and  that  was  not  a  great  deal. 

The  next  morning  was  cold,  our  fin- 
gers stiff  and  we  were  very  slow  getting 
packed  and  on  the  road.  For  eleven 
miles  we  managed  to  ride  the  ruts  and 
come  in  sight  of  Grand  River  in  an  hour 
and  a  half.  It  took  us  till  near  noon  to 
make  the  next  six  miles  through  deep 
sand.  Grand  River,  in  spite  of  its  name, 
was  at  this  season  of  the  year  only  a  suc- 
cession of  small  water-holes.  Down  in 
this  valley  of  sand  the  sun  shone  hot 
and  the  temptation  to  lie  down  after 
lunch  and  recover  some  of  our  lost  sleep 
was  very  great  for  we  were  tired  with 
our  last  three  hours'  walk.  But  the 
map  said  twenty-five  miles  to  the  next 
water,  and  we  had  no  time  to  lose. 

Now  the  tim.e  had  come  to  see  what 
there  was  of  good  in  the  sterculia  or 
kola  nut.  It  is  a  product  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  and  great  tales  are  told 
of  the  fatigue  the  natives  can  endure 
while  chewing  it.  It  is  about  the  size 
and  appearance  of  the  horse  chestnut, 
soft  and  very  bitter, — so  bitter  that 
alkali  water  tastes  sweet  in  comparison 
with  it.  Two  nuts  divided  each  into 
six  parts  lasted  the  three  of  us  about 
three  hours.  It  is  slowly  chewed  until 
it  becomes  dry  and  pithy,  when  a  fresh 
piece  is  taken  into  the  mouth.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  sterculia  is  both  a 
stimulant  and  a  food.  It  partakes  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  both,  though  I 
doubt  its  being  properly  a  food.  We 
used  it  two  days  and  the  effect  on  each 
of  us  was  such  that,  while  chewing,  we 
felt  no  fatigue,  no  thirst,  and  no  hunger. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  feeling  of 
intoxication,  nor  were  there  any  symp- 
toms of  reaction  after  using  it.  That  it 
is  not  really  a  food  was  shown  to  my 
satisfaction  the  next  day.  Though  we 
had  a  very  light  breakfast  at  2  a.  m., 
and  nothing  more  till  6  p.  m.,  and  I  had 
not  felt  hungry,  yet,  when  I  sat  down  to 
a  well-filled  table,  my  appetite  came 
with  a  rush.     The  sterculia  had  seemed 
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to  simply  put  off  the  feeling  of  hunger. 
That  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
in  long,  hard  marches,  where  water  and 
food  are  scarce,  there  seems  no  doubt. 

Just  at  dark  the  third  day  out  from 
Meade  we  reached  Hump  Creek  and 
with  much  labor  got  together  enough 
small  twigs  to  make  coffee  and  warm 
up  the  chicken.  Heavy  clouds  in  the 
west,  a  forty-mile  wind  blowing  from 
that  direction  and  a  general  feeling  of 
snow  in  the  air  made  us  look  with  some 
apprehension  on  the  fifty  miles  of  un- 
known and  uninhabited  country  between 
us  and  Yates.  Our  rations  were  about 
exhausted. 

After  crouching  under  a  sloping  bank 
till  one  o'clock  trying  in  vain  to  sleep 
or  keep  warm  we  got  up,  made  coffee 
and  set  out  by  moonlight  on  our  last 
day's  march. 

A  puncture  in  my  tire,  usually  easy 
to  repair,  delayed  us  an  hour  because  of 
the  darkness  and  numbed  fingers.  At 
eight  o'clock,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Yates,  the  Sergeant  broke  the  left  pedal 
smooth  off  his  wheel.  This  was  some- 
thing I  had  been  expecting  to  happen 
for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  back,  as 
the  only  possible  place  to  ride  was  in 
the  horse  track  of  the  road,  and  this  was 
worn  down  into  a  trench  six  inches  wide 
and  as  many  deep. 

Doubtless  an  expert  rider  would  have 
found  little  difficulty  in  riding  his  wheel 
in  such  a  trench  on  a  still  day  ;  but  for 
a  tyro  to  steer  a  loaded  wheel  with  the 
wind  blowing  a  gale  from  the  side  with- 
out occasionally  striking  the  pedals  was 
more  than  any  of  us  could  do.  I  had 
struck  my  pedals  many  times,  but  Victors 
are  hard  to  break.  The  Sergeant  is  not 
a  man  to  be  disheartened  by  a  little 
thing  like  a  broken  pedal,  and  he  is  a 
fast  walker.  Leading  his  wheel  up  the 
hills  he  would  mount  at  the  top  and 
recklessly  "  let  her  go  "  down  grade  and 
then  pedal  along  on  level  ground  with 
one  foot. 

.  In  order  to  make  any  time  at  all  on 
this  road  we  were  compelled  to  take 
desperate  chances  of  falls  and  smash- 
ups ;  and  though  we  were  fortunate 
enough  not  to  break  our  wheels  past 
mending,  the  falls  were  certainly  numer- 
ous. One  little  incident  will  illustrate 
the  kind  of  mishaps  that  were  constantly 
occurring.  I  was  in  front  and  had  just 
come  down  a  particularly  steep  hill 
where  the  road  was  very  crooked  and 


rough.  I  missed  running  off  the  road 
and  a  consequent  tumble  and  break-up 
by  a  very  small  margin  so  I  stopped  on 
the  up-slope  after  crossing  a  rough  little 
ravine  to  see  how  the  other  men  would 
make  it.  O'Brien  came  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill  at  full  speed  and  started  down. 

He  had  no  brake  on  his  wheel,  and 
soon  was  going  very  fast.  So  he  used 
his  foot  to  brake,  and  his  wheel  left  the 
track  and  caine  thundering  down  over 
bunch  grass  and  stones  at  a  mile  a  min- 
ute. When  he  reached  the  bottom  he 
saw  before  him  a  ditch  ten  feet  deep 
and  very  wide.  To  stop  was  impossi- 
ble; to  go  into  the  ditch  meant  a  ruined 
wheel  and  a  long  walk  home,  even  if  he 
should  escape  with  a  whole  body.  So 
he  coolly  turned  his  wheel  and  began 
to  fly  around  in  a  circle  on  a  piece  of 
level  ground  no  larger  than  a  good- 
sized  room.  Ten  times  he  flew  around 
and  around  before  he  could  stop. 

I  think  he  was  the  maddest  man  for 
a  few  minutes  I  ever  saw,  but  it  was 
truly  the  best  riding  I  ever  witnessed. 

At  two  p.  M.,  the  fourth  day  out,  we 
arrived  at  Fort  Yates,  where  we  were 
most  hospitably  received,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  the  frontier  Posts  of  our  army. 

Fort  Yates  is  situated  sixty  miles 
south  of  Bismarck,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  and  is  garrisoned  by  two  troops 
of  the  Eighth  Cavalry  and  two  compa- 
nies of  the  Twenty-second  Infantry. 
Close  beside  it  is  the  great  Standing 
Rock  Agency,  where  four  thousand 
Sioux  Indians  come  for  their  rations. 

Every  winter  the  whole  tribe  assem- 
bles around  the  Agency,  and  their  te- 
pees dot  the  valleys  for  a  week  or  more^ 
the  bucks  and  squaws  spending  the 
time  in  dancing  and  feasting  while 
awaiting  the  issue  of  their  annuity 
goods. 

We  spent  one  day  at  Yates  preparing 
wheels  and  rations  for  the  return  trip, 
which  was  made  over  a  somewhat 
longer  route  in  a  little  more  than  three 
days.  We  arrived  home  October  9th, 
having  made  the  four  hundred  and 
forty  miles  in  a  trifle  over  seven  days, 
and  by  actual  count  having  walked 
eighty-eight  miles.  Though  a  daily  av- 
erage of  sixty-two  miles  does  not  seem 
large,  yet  we  were  hard  at  work  on  the 
road  twelve  hours  each  day.  I  do  not 
believe  any  horseman  could  make  the 
trip  in  the  same  time. 

This  journey   demonstrated    that  a 
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man  who  is  not  an  expert  bicyclist  can 
travel  over  almost  any  part  of  this  coun- 
try for  several  days,  carrying  every- 
thing necessary  for  his  subsistence  and 
comfort,  and  arms  enough  for  his  pro- 
tection ;  that  he  can  travel  at  better 
speed  than  a  mounted  man  can  main- 
tain, and  that  he  can  do  this  with  less 
labor  and  cost  than  if  he  rode  a  horse. 
As  a  result  of  my  experience  on  this 
trip,  I  would  say  that  the  proper  bed- 
ding to  take  on  such  an  expedition  is  a 
light  eiderdown  quilt,  with  a  half-shel- 
ter tent  for  covering;  the  most  portable 
and  satisfactory  ration,  are  boned  chick- 
ens, small  biscuits  and  coffee;  while  the 


service  revolver  is  the  most  suitable 
arm.  Two  sterculia  nuts  per  man  per 
day  out  would  materially  lessen  the 
sense  of  fatigue  and  increase  the  dis- 
tance he  could  cover.  The  wheels  rid- 
den by  Flynn  and  myself  were  in  as 
good  condition  when  we  got  back  as 
when  we  left ;  and  besides  a  few  punc- 
tures to  be  repaired,  had  given  us  no 
trouble.  There  is  always  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  in  having  successfully  ac- 
complished any  undertaking,  even 
though  it  be  a  small  one,  and  in  our 
case  this  was  added  to  by  the  expres- 
sion of  approval  received  from  our  De- 
partment Commander, 
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By  Fira-Bjels  Tir<tv^Iys.i!5o 
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INCE  the 
spring  o  f 
1892,  when 
Outing  publish- 
ed three  articles 
treating  of  the 
then  existing 
status  of  the 
American  turf, 
many  and  radical 
changes  have  oc- 
curred. The 
Eastern  turf,  it 
may  be  justly 
said,  has  passed 
through  an  ordeal 
of  such  severity 
that  its  mere  sur- 
vival speaks  volumes  for  its  inherent 
strength.  The  Western  turf  is  still  in 
the  throes,  and  what  will  be  the  outcome 
of  its  labor  no  one  may  venture  to 
predict. 

Had  anyone  at  the  time  named  vent- 
ured the  opinion  that  in  the  year  1895 
the  Washington  Park  (Chicago)  race- 
course would  be  closed ;  that  racing 
would  be  a  dead  letter  in  New  Jersey  ; 
that  the  sport  would  be  restricted  by 
ironclad  legislation  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  that  even  Kentucky  would 
have  developed  her  anti-turf  reformers 
— to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  changes — he  would  have  stood 
a  great  chance  of  being  dubbed  an  idiot. 

The  so-called  "  moral  wave  "  that  has 
swept  over  the  land  has  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  since,  not  unnaturally,  out- 
siders have  been  wholly  unable  to  disso- 
ciate from  racing  the  evils  that  have 
sprung  up  in  its  wake.  In  actual  fact, 
the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  troubles 
of  the  turf  have  been  and  are  mainly  of 
internal  origin — chiefly  the  undue  pre- 
dominance of  the  professional  element. 
This  influence  is  not  yet  dead.  In  the 
West  the  major  part  of  the  trouble  has 
yet  to  come.  Here  in  the  East  we  may 
have,  probably  have,  seen  the  worst, 
though  the  present  situation  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  In  the  East  the 
right  class  has  assumed  control,  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  West  an  equivalent 
class  is  not  only  unavailable,  but  non- 
existent. Hence,  before  summing  up  the 
situation  more  closely,  it  may  be  gath- 
ered that,  while  light  br*eaks  from  the 
clouds  in  places,  the  outlook  for  the 
American  turf  as  an  entirety  and  in- 
cluding all  the  many  now  discordant 
components  is  not  too  roseate. 

To  understand  the  situation  thor- 
oughly it  is  necessary  to  go  back  into 
what  will  be  considered  by  many  an- 
cient history.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
pfreat  Civil  War,  which  altered  the  entire 
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course  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  saying  how  high  the 
pedestal  might  have  been  on  which  the 
American  turf  would  to-day  have  stood. 
The  present  period  of  transition  is  verify- 
ing the  truth  of  the  saying  that  racing  is 
essentially  the  rich  man's  sport.  If  this 
country  ever  had  a  true  aristocracy,  in 
the  broadest  and  best  sense  of  the  term, 
and  not  in  the  narrow  and  definitive 
sense  that  we  are  nowadays  only  too  apt 
to  regard  it,  its  home  was  in  the  South. 
The  traditions  of  that  portion  of  the 
country  were  inherently  English  and  in- 
cluded that  love  of  racing  which  seems  to 
be  bred  in  a  Britisher's  bones.  Even  to 
this  day,  heavy  as  is  the  pall  of  poverty 
that  has  settled  over  many  regions  of 
the  South,  the  term  "  blooded  horse  "  is 
one  with  which  to  conjure.  In  a  few 
words,  the  spirit  of  sport  was  alive  there, 
and  ever  since  the  day  that  Diomed,  the 
winner  of  the  first  English  Derby,  in 
1780,  was  imported,  the  seal  of  success 
was  set  on  the  efforts  of  Southerners 
on  behalf  of  the  turf. 

The  war  came  and  all  was  changed. 
As  an  upshot  of  the  long  years  of  strife, 
the  Southern  States  were  left  so  poor 
that  turf  interests  within  their  borders 
have  never  since  flourished.  Even  be- 
fore the  war  the  rivalry  between  North 
and  South  had  been  keen,  but  the  re- 
vivification of  racing  which  had  smol- 
dered feebly  at  the  various  courses  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  during  war 
times  was  of  necessity  left  to  the  North. 
So  far  as  the  South  was  concerned,  fur- 
ther harm  was  entailed  than  the  actual 
disappearance  of  active  support  of  rac- 
ing. The  breeding  interests,  the  most 
vital  spot  of  all,  were  assailed.  Thor- 
oughbreds, stallions  and  mares  included, 
were  used  as  chargers  and  killed,  or  were 
stolen  or  strayed,  or  in  some  way  were 
included  in  the  dread  list  of  "  missing." 
Homesteads  were  broken  up,  and  the 
records  that  form  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  production  of  thoroughbred  stock 
were  gone  Needless  to  say,  when  at 
length  peace  was  achieved,  not  all  the 
former  owners  of  valuable  breeding 
stock  were  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
these  animals  which  represented  so 
much  capital  had  been  destroyed.  There 
was  at  the  time  no  official  stud-book 
or  record,  and  even  had  there  been  it 
would  have  made  no  great  difference. 
Beyond  a  doubt  many  mares,  probably 
of  good  blood,  but  with  "  cold  crosses," 


were  "  rung  in  "  to  take  the  place  of  the 
blue-blooded  matrons  that  had  disap- 
peared. This,  then,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing problems  which  faced  the  Northern 
sportsmen  who  undertook  the  regener- 
ation of  the  sport,  which  found  outward 
expression  when  the  American  Jockey 
Club,  with  headquarters  at  the  now  de- 
funct but  beautiful  Jerome  Park,  came 
into  existence. 

The  era  then  inaugurated  culminated 
in  the  high-priced  period  which  formed 
the  theme  of  the  articles  which  I  wrote 
for  Outing  in  1892.  What  led  up  to 
that  period  is  apart  from  the  present  is- 
sue, which  deals  in  essential  facts  with 
the  present  and  the  future. 

Quickly  as  events  have  moved,  it  was 
apparent,  even  in  1892,  what  the  trend 
of  events  was.  To  quote  from  the  ar- 
ticles in  question,  it  was  evident  that 
the  turf  then  had  "severe  storms  to 
weather."  Racing  was  becoming  too 
markedly  professional.  Mr.  Michael  F. 
Dwyer  was  cited  as  "  typical  of  the  com- 
ing school  of  racing-men."  "  The  sport 
of  kings,"  it  was  said,  "  is  a  business  now- 
a-days  to  the  majority  of  owners  of  rac- 
ing-stables, and  it  avails  nothing  to  at- 
tempt to  blink  this  fact."  Could  things 
have  continued  on  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way,  without  legal  interference, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  climax  in  the 
way  of  rich  stakes  we  might  now  have 
reached,  but  this  could  not  be.  The 
spirit  of  professionalism,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  harm  sports  of  all 
kinds  in  this  country,  provided  the 
stumbling-block.  Just  as  other  sports, 
such  as  baseball,  football,  rowing,  etc., 
which  should  be  purely  amateur,  have 
been,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  sooner 
or  later,  infected  by  the  money-making 
idea,  so  it  was  with  racing,  only,  as  was 
natural  from  the  surroundings,  to  a 
greater  degree. 

Opportunities  abounded  to  make 
money  that  no  other  branch  of  sport 
presented,  and  while  track-owners  made 
a  pretext  of  dealing  with,  the  owners  of 
race-horses  in  the  most  liberal  spirit, 
they  were  able  to  almost  literally  coin 
money.  What  interest  on  their  money 
the  stockholders  in  some  of  the  racing 
associations  received,  or  to  what  extent 
the  stock  of  some  of  these  corporations 
was  "  watered,"  will  never  be  made  pub- 
lic, but  certain  it  is  that  fortunes  were 
made  in  this  form  of  speculation. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
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dictates  of  human  nature  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  extent  that  the  men  who 
had  begun  by  making  large  sums  of 
money  from  this  source  should  strive 
to  make  even  larger.  The  most  prolific 
source  of  revenue  under  this  old  regime, 
as  it  may  now  be  called,  was  the  betting 
ring.  On  important  da5^s  when  some 
event  of  national  importance  was  to  be 
decided,  more  than  one  hundred  book- 
makers would  pay  one  hundred  dollars 
each  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business 
on  the  grounds.  The  average  number 
of  bookmakers  at  the  more  important 
race-meetings  cannot  have  been  less 
than  seventy,  so  that,  the  charge  being 
uniformly  one  hundred  dollars  per 
diem,  in  this  single  item  there  was  a 
virtual  offset  against  all  expenses  ;  and 
all  other  receipts,  gate-money,  restau- 
rant privileges,  etc.,  were  clear  profit. 
This  naturally  made  it  possible  for  the 
managers  of  racing  associations  to  offer 
great  sums  of  money  for  competition. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
fer once  more  to  the  articles  that  ap- 
peared in  Outing  in  1892.  From  the 
tables  appended  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
1891,  when  the  top  notch  had  not  nearly 
been  reached,  the  four  leading  Eastern 
associations — the  Coney  Island,  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  Jockey  Clubs  and 
the  Monmouth  Park  Racing  Associa- 
tion— added  respectively  to  their  stakes 
$114,800,  $93,750,  $59,250,  and  $122,750, 
making  a  total  of  $390,550,  Add  to  this 
the  facts  that  racing  was  going  on  every 
week-day  during  the  season,  and  that 
the  money  for  over-night  events  was 
never  less  than  $1,000  and  ranged  up  to 
$1,500,  and  an  adequate  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  pitch  things  had  reached. 
All  this  apparently  magnificent  sys- 
tem of  racing  was  fictitious.  Had  it  not 
been  that  the  rur^l  voters  were  even 
then  beneficiaries  from  the  success  of 
the  metropolitan  race-courses,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  heyday  of 
money-making  racing  in  the  East  would 
have  passed  much  sooner.  The  end 
was  in  sight  when  its  advent  was  hur- 
ried by  the  enemies  of  the  legitimate 
turf  in  the  shape  of  the  pool-room 
men,  who  had  been  badly  harassed  by 
the  race-course  proprietors.  It  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  here  recount  or  analyze 
the  internecine  warfare  that  sprang  up 
between  the  racing-men  and  the  pool- 
room adherents.  We  are  merely  inter- 
ested with  the  result  of  the  movement. 


The  interests  of  the  cliques  might  well 
have  seemed  to  the  casual  observer 
practically  identical,  but,  in  truth,  the 
pool-room  was  the  greatest  moral  detri- 
ment and  financial  stumbling-block  to 
racing  that  has  ever  come  into  exist- 
ence— not  that  the  moral  end  of  the 
argunient  appealed  in  any  considerable 
degree  to  the  proprietors  of  racing 
properties.  Where  the  saddle  galled 
was  that  the  pool-rooms  detracted  from 
the  revenues  of  the  associations  by 
keeping  bookmakers  from  the  race- 
course and  so  contributing  their  $100 
daily  subsidy  to  the  fund,  and  by  detain- 
ing in  the  city  backers  who  would  have 
had  to  pay  their  money  at  the  gate,  and 
have  also  helped  toward  making  busi- 
ness lively  in  the  betting  ring. 

The  head  and  front  of  the  movement 
on  behalf  of  the  pool-rooms  was  Peter 
de  Lacy.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  whatever  the  motives  underlying 
the  course  of  action  this  man  took,  he 
played  with  vigor  and  courage  a  part  of 
great  importance  in  the  turf  annals  of 
this  country.  We  have  all  heard  of  do- 
ing evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,  but 
in  every-day  life  we  seldom  see  exam- 
ples of  this.  *De  Lacy  most  assuredly 
did  not  meditate  good  to  the  turf  when 
he  began  his  anti-racing  campaign.  It 
is  true  that  he  had  indirectly  made  a 
fortune  out  of  racing,  but  its  sole  source 
was  the  pool-room.  When  keen  and 
bitter  antagonism  arose  between  his 
interests  and  the  race-courses  he  de- 
clared war  against  them  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  fellows,  and  war  it  was 
to  the  knife.  In  revenge  for  wrongs 
he  considered  that  he  had  received  from 
certain  persons,  he  first  carried  his  cam- 
paign into  New  Jersey.  There  he  tried 
the  tactics  he  has  since  utilized  in  other 
cases.  He  allied  with  the  unholy  bri- 
gade that  led  the  preachers,  faddists 
and  reformers  of  the  State,  and,  being 
clever  enough  to  keep  his  real  object 
well  concealed,  he  effected  his  purpose 
and  killed  racing  in  New  Jersey. 

New  York  State  offered  the  next 
point  of  attack,  the  old-standing  trouble 
having  developed  into  open  hostility. 
The  combat  went  on  with  some  success 
on  both  sides  till  the  opportunity  for 
which  De  Lacy  was  looking  occurred  in 
the  autumn  of  1894,  when  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  held  at  Saratoga. 
By  a  clever  manoeuvre  and  the  aid  of  a 
delegate  to  the  convention,  he  secured 
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the  introduction  of  a  so-called  "  anti- 
gambling-  "  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, couched  in  the  most  sweeping  and 
vague  terms.  This  amendment  was 
sprung  upon  the  convention  as  unex- 
pectedly as  possible  and  in  such  guise 
that  few  of  those  who  had  to  vote  on  it 
realized  what  they  were  doing  till  the 
mischief  was  accomplished.  Even  then 
some  of  the  most  able  and  honorable 
delegates  detected  the  hidden  sting  and 
protested  against  the  proposition.  This 
amendment  was  nominally,  though  not 
actually,  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  subsequent  election.  It  was 
presented  to  them  bunched  with  many 
other  amendments  of  wholly  dissimilar 


sport  that,  despite  the  blemishes  and 
abuses  that  have  from  time  to  time  crept 
in,  is  worthily  called  the  "sport  of 
kings." 

During  the  season  of  1895  the  limit- 
ations imposed  upon  the  financial  end 
of  the  sport  became  painfully  apparent, 
and  the  effect  produced  on  the  men  who 
had  heretofore  been  making  great  profits 
on  their  inyestments  was  instantaneous. 
The  absence  of  revenue  from  a  betting 
ring,  the  diminution  of  gate  receipts 
through  the  continued  absence  of  that 
section  of  the  public  who  had  only  gone 
racing  to  "  punt "  their  one  and  two 
dollar  bills,  and  the  general  unpopularity 
of  the  credit  system  of  betting  between 
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import  and  had  to  be  passed  upon  in 
block  with  them.  Nor  was  the  true 
meaning  of  the  so-called  "anti-gam- 
bling" amendment  made  clear  to  the 
voters.  In  some  few  districts  where 
this  was  done  the  amendment  was 
snowed  under. 

All  that  followed,  including  prin- 
cipally the  passage  of  the  Percy-Gray 
law,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  recent 
history.  The  important  point  is  that  a 
decisive  victory  was  gained  by  that 
class  of  gentlemen,  foremost  socially 
and  commercially,  who  showed  them- 
selves willing  and  even  proud  to  stand 
before  the  public  as  champions  of  the 


individuals  told  their  tale.  There  was 
one  long-continued  wail  from  the  holders 
of  stock  in  racing  associations,  and  had 
not  the  same  gentlemen  whose  influence 
had  secured  the  passage  of  a  racing 
law  come  to  the  front  as  backers  of 
practical  racing  ventures,  there  would 
have  been  a  falling  off  in  the  value  and 
number  of  stakes  and  purses,  beside 
which  the  present  diminution  would 
have  been  infinitesimal.  The  unselfish 
example  set  by  the  Westchester  Racing 
Association  and  National  Steeplechase 
Association  had,  in  other  words,  the 
effect  of  arresting  what  might  have 
become   a    species   of    panic.      And    it 
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must  be  remembered  that  these  vent- 
ures were  made  in  the  face  of  certain 
loss  and  solely  on  behalf  of  the  future 
and  purity  of  the  turf. 

This,  then,  is  the  actual  status  of  the 
turf  in  the  Empire  State  at  the  present 
day — the  very  best  element  is  in  control, 
but  racing,  as  a  commercial  venture, 
viewed  from  any  point,  is  a  failure. 
That,  however,  the  latter  condition  will 
be  rectified  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  in- 
sure no  lack  of  capital  for  any  sound 
scheme  is  reasonably  sure — not  a  cer- 
tainty, but  a  strong  probability. 

The  differences  entailed  by  the  altered 
conditions  could  be  indicated  by  the 
comparison  of  actual  figures,  but  these 


proximately  $180,000.  Last  year,  w^hile 
the  association  achieved  results  that 
were  apparently  far  better  than  at  other 
courses  around  New  York,  the  decrease 
in  earnings  was  huge.  It  is  said  un- 
officially that  the  books  showed  about 
$12,000  to  the  good  on  the  meeting,  a 
decrease  of  |i68,ooo. 

This  extraordinary  shrinkage  of  profits 
was  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
association's  clientele,  democratic  to  an 
unprecedented  extent  for  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis.  At  "  the  Beach"  the  small 
bettor  was  in  his  glory  till  the  credit 
system  came  into  compulsory  vogue. 
Then  he  was  lost,  bewildered  and  dis- 
gruntled and  finally  deserted  the  one 
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are  hard  to  obtain.  In  former  days, 
when  the  race-course  proprietors  were 
making  money  "hand  over  fist,"  they 
were  naturally  averse  to  publishing 
details.  Since  harder  times  have  come 
on  them  they  ai'e  readier  to  talk,  but 
even  now  are  not  exactly  open-mouthed. 
In  what  may  be  called  the  democratic 
style  of  racing,  of  which  Brighton  Beach 
has  always  been  the  most  conspicuous 
example  in  this  section,  the  falling  off 
has  been  most  notable.  In  1894  the 
Brighton  Beach  Racing  Association 
scored  such  a  phenomenal  success  as  to 
make  the  contrast  the  more  striking. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  net  profits 
on  the  meeting  of  that   year   were  ap- 


race-course  that  in  previous  years  had 
been  irresistible  to  him.  A  story  is  told 
that  illustrates  the  point.  "  Och,  'tis  a 
foine  thrack,  shure,"  says  the  son  of  Erin 
at  Morris  Park,  "  but  give  me  an  August 
day  on  the  boards  at  the  Bache."  With 
the  desertion  of  this  shirt-sleeved,  holi- 
day-making brigade  the  day  of  Brighton 
Beach's  extreme  prosperity  had  fled. 

Turning  to  "  the  Beach's  "  aristocratic 
neighbor,  the  Coney  Island  Jockey  Club, 
we  find  that  corporation  incurring  a 
loss  on  the  season  of  more  than  $30,000, 
including  the  payment  of  the  State  tax 
on  intakings,  which  were  not  profits,  but 
merely  gross  receipts.  Now  the  public 
has  never  been  informed  as  to  the  extent 
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AUGUST    BELMONT. 
Cliairman  of  the  Jockey  Club. 


of  the  pe- 
cuniary suc- 
ce  ss  this 
association 
had  attain- 
ed in  fore- 
going years, 
and  it  would 
be  idle  and 
useless  t  o 
print  mere 
gossip  ;  but 
it  is  beyond 
doubt  that 
the  percent- 
age earned 
on  the  cap- 
ital was 
something  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
the  ordinary  investor. 

The  record  of  loss  is  found  in  the  case 
of  every  racing  and  trotting  association 
in  New  York  State  during  1895.  The 
Coney  Island  Jockey  Club  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  sufferer  around  New 
York,  but  the  Saratoga  Racing  Associa- 
tion's meeting,  never  so  profitable  at 
best,  entailed  a  deficit  of  about  $42,000. 
The  Westchester  Racing  Association 
and  National  Steeplechase  Association, 
both  composed  of  the  men  to  whom  we 
have  to  look  for  a  future  for  racing,  lost 
heavily;  and  the  Brooklyn  Jockey  Club, 
though  it  fared  somewhat  better  than 
others,  must  have  had  some  balance  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  Other 
race  meetings  in  Eastern  States  were 
also  run  at  a  loss,  but  this,  in  the  main, 
sprang  from  local  or  internal  causes  and 
does  not  affect  the  present  argument. 

This  cannot  be  deemed  an  encourag- 
ing review  of  affairs,  and  the  natural 
conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
end  of  racing  in  this  vicinity  must  be  in 
sight.  So  it  would  be  but  for  the  in- 
fusion of  new  blood  and  the  complete 
alteration  of  the  system.  At  present  it 
would  unfortunately  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  future  of  the  Eastern  turf  is  as- 
sured, but  its  prospects  are  far  brighter 
than  the  facts  and  figures  given  above 
seem  to  indicate  and  even  brighter  than 
during  the  "flush"  days,  which  cul- 
minated in  1 894,  when  the  turf  as  an  in- 
stitution was  like  a  storm-tossed  ship 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant  mutineers, 
driving  headlong  on  to  the  rocks  of 
public  condemnation.  Then  it  looked 
as  if  no  body  of  men  could  be  formed 
strong  enough  to  assume  the  necessary 


control;  and,  but  for  the  unconscious  aid 
given  in  the  form  of  an  attack  by  the 
pool-room  cohorts,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  none  might  have  been.  The  entire 
boiileversement  of  the  pre-existing  con- 
ditions resulted  in  everything  coming 
ready  to  hand  for  the  men  who  had  al- 
ready formed  the  Jockey  Club  and  con- 
stitute the  executive  end  of  that  body. 
Everyone,  no  matter  what  his  creed  as 
to  the  desirable  end  in  turf  matters, 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  championship  and  the 
indefatigable  work  of  the  gentlemen 
of  whom  August  Belmont  was  the  most 
conspicuous  example,  favorable  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  accorded 
in  strictly  honorable  fashion,  could  not 
have  been  obtained,  and  racing  would 
have  sustained  a  knock-down  blow  in 
this  State.  It  came,  then,  as  a  natural 
and  strictly  appropriate  sequence  that 
these  gentlemen  should  be  invested 
with  the  supreme  control  of  racing,  since 
they  were  not  only  the  rulers  but  the 
saviors  of  the  turf. 

But,  however  great  the  influence  of 
New  York  State  on  the  entire  turf  in- 
terests of    the   country,   as  furnishing 
the  best  market  for  thoroughbred  stock 
of   all  kinds  and   setting   the  pace  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  improve- 
ment of  racing,  the  vast  enterprises  that 
abound  in  other  States  must  be  consid- 
ered.    Unfortunately  it  cannot  be  said 
that   elsewhere    any  real    organization 
and  co-ordination  of  the  elements  that 
alone  can  give  the  turf  and  its  concomi- 
tant interests  solid  standing  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  exist.     Even  in  Canada, 
where  racing  has  most  recently  been 
vested  with  some  legal  rights,  the  prin- 
ciple     on 
which    this 
point    has 
been  attain- 
ed  is    in- 
trinsically 
wrong. 
Those  who 
control 
race  -  cours- 
es and  are, 
therefore, 
naturally 
inclined    to 
use    them 
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quisition  of  money  are  not  the  men  to 
whom  the  supreme  control  of  the  sport 
should  be  intrusted.  That  those  put  in 
authority  should  be  to  some  extent  finan- 
cially interested  in  racing  is  only  right, 
but  they  should,  at  least,  be  of  such  a 
class,  financially  and  socially,  as  to 
render  it  certain  that  their  interests  will 
never  be  to  them  an  essential  source  of 
income.  It  is .  only  to  be  expected  that 
anyone,  no  matter  what  his  status,  should 
prefer  to  make  rather  than  lose  money 
from  an  investment  in  a  racing-stable  or 
breeding-farm.    The  profit  that  accrues 


of  the  right  sort.  The  breeders  for  the 
public  market  are  more  in  ascendancy 
there  than  here,  and  unhappily  it  is  not 
beyond  the  mark  to  say  that,  taken  as  a 
body,  they  have  outstripped  everyone, 
even  that  most  anomalous  individual, 
the  "  poor  owner,"  in  proving  that  their 
interest  in  the  thoroughbred  is  purely 
pecuniary  and  selfish. 

An  analysis  of  the  elements  at  present 
composing  the  executive  end  of  the 
Western  Turf  Congress  shows  beyond 
dispute  an  entire  absence  of  men  who 
have  not  either  made  their  fortunes  or 
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is  the  surest  earnest  of  success,  the  proof 
that  the  judgment  employed  has  been 
accurate,  and,  besides,  no  man  is  so  rich 
that  he  does  not  prefer  a  winning  to  a 
losing  speculation.  But  this  is  a  very 
different  matter  to  leaving  turf  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  from  their  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  must  regard 
them  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the 
attainment  of  wealth. 

It  is  this  view  which  renders  the  near 
future  of  the  Western  turf  so  unpromis- 
ing.    The  elements  in  control  are  not 


incomes  out  of  the  turf,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, or  do  not  hope  to  do  so.  But  by 
this  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
egotism  of  the  metropolis — which  New 
York  more  surely  is  in  turf  matters  than 
in  any  other  respect — cannot  see  any 
good  elsewhere.  While  the  Washington 
Park  Club,  of  Chicago,  still  held  sway  as 
a  power  in  the  racing  world,  it  was  more 
than  doubtful  whether  any  kindred 
body  in  the  land  could  be  accounted  its 
equal  in  social  prestige  and  influence. 
Since   this   body   relinquished — though 
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only  for  a  time,  as  may  be  confidently 
hoped — its  turf  affiliation,  there  has 
sprung  into  existence  the  Westchester 
Racing  Association  in  the  closest  alli- 
ance with  its  twin  brother,  the  Turf  and 
Field  Club,  an  organization  that  from 
the  social  standpoint  is  to  New  York  all 
that  the  racing-  end  of  the  Washing-ton 


battle-ground  in  the  settlement  of  West' 
em  racing  affairs.  This  is  hopeful, 
since  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  effective  legislation  will  be  obtained 
there  within  the  next  two  years.  In 
Illinois  the  contending  elements  mus- 
tered in  great  force.  On  the  one  side 
was  the  Washington  Park  Club,  uphold- 
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Park  Club  was  to  Chicago,  and  more. 
The  Chicago  Club  in  many  respects 
filled  the  highest  ideal,  but  singularly 
lacked  one  indispensable  point — genuine 
enthusiasm  for  the  sport  among  its 
members.  The  interests  of  the  turf 
were  less  than  a  secondary  consideration 
to  a  vast  majority,  and  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Brewster,  nominally  the  secretary, 
but  in  fact  the  sole  manager,  was  the 
signal  for  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
active  participation  in  racing. 

Still  it  is  to  such  bodies  as  the  Wash- 
ington Park  Club  that  we  must  look  for 
the  resuscitation  on  a  new  and  improved 
basis  of  the  Western  turf.  The  attitude 
of  that  club  toward  other  elements  was 
well  shown  when,  after  having  been  the 
leading  member  of  the  Congress,  it 
withdrew  altogether  from  that  body 
and  would,  if  it  had  been  feasible,  have 
cast  in  its  lot  with  the  Jockey  Club. 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
personnel  of  the  Congress  has  much 
deteriorated  since  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Washington  Park  Club. 

To  some  extent,  it  appears  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  likelv  to  be  the  chief 
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ing,  to  the  best  of  its  inherent  ability,  all 
that  was  desirable  and  in  accord  with 
public  sentiment ;  on  the  other  were 
"  Ed  "  Corrigan  and  George  V.  Hankins 
— once  enemies  a  I'oiitrance,  but  later 
closely  allied — representatives  of  the 
strictly  professional  school,  the  **  merry- 
go-round,  make-money-at-all-hazards  " 
fraternity,  that  has  up  to  the  present 
time  generated  all  the  anti-racing  senti- 
ment  in  this  country. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  matters 
were  riper  for  the  crisis  that  arrived  in 
the  winter  of  1894-95,  and  consequently 
it  was  of  very  brief  duration.  In  other 
sections  it  seems  inevitable  that  rehabil- 
itation will  be  preceded  by  a  period  of 
total  suppression.  This  is  what  we  see 
happening  at  the  present  time  in  Illi- 
nois and  New  Jersey.  In  the  form.er 
State  the  best  class  interested  in  the 
turf  "Undoubtedly  approve  of  the  hiatus. 
In  other  words,  they  foresee  that  the 
control,  heretofore  vested  in  men  who 
were  willing  to  sell  their  birthrights  for 
the  mess  of  pottage,  represented  by  the 
profits  of  an}^  single  racing-season, 
must  pass  into  the  hands  of  men  fitted 
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by  condition,  association  and  example 
to  look  beyond  the  immediate  future. 
It  is  known  that  with  the  concurrence 
of  this  "  best  element  "  a  comparatively 
lenient  racing-law  could  have  ere  this 
been  passed  in  Illinois  ;  but,  most  wisely 
these  gentlemen  concluded  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe.  It  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  when  a  law  is  passed  it  will  be 
a  measure  that  will  intelligently  and  ad- 
visedly restrict  and  regulate  the  sport. 

Illinois  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
what  is  coming  through  many  portions 
of  the  West,  and  even  the  South.  In- 
credible as  it  would  have  seemed  a  year 
or  two  ago,  even  the  "  Blue-grass  State," 
Kentucky,  is  suffering  to  some  extent 
from  the  vague,  unthinking  cry  of  "re- 
form." The  ultra-professional  charac- 
ter that  the  sport  has  taken  on  has 
injured  it  wherever  it  has  been  mani- 
fested. See  what  has  been  going  on  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  at  San 
Francisco.  Who  can  suppose  that  any 
community  will  long  stand  such  a  glut 
of  racing  as  has  been  seen  at  the  Bay 
District,  Ingleside  and  Oakland  tracks  ? 
Such  practices  will  eternally  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  These 
track  managers,  so-called,  short-sighted 
mortals  who,  if  they  had  but  the  intelli- 
gence to  recognize  the  goods  the  gods 
send,  could  command  suitable  and  prof- 
itable legislation  instead  of  having  at 
some  future  time  to  beg  such  measures 
as  will  enable  them  to  eke  out  a  meager 
existence. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  ordinary 
mortal  to  speak  of  what  the  future,  and 
the  not  far-distant  future,  may  bring 
forth  for  some  of  the  Western  coteries. 
Maybe  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son 
could  tell  what  the-  days  to  come  hold 
for  the  organizations  that,  disregarding 
all  the  ordinary  precautions  of  enter- 
prise, are  rushing  blindly  ahead  in  the 
desire  to  make  money,  no  matter  at 
what  cost.  This  is  not  sport,  and  where 
the  element  of  sports  for  sports'  sake  is 
eliminated,  good-bye  to  the  turf,  at  least 
for  the  time  being.  The  flush  days  are 
gone.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  race- 
track proprietors  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  "  boom "  which  in  this  country 
comes  to  all  sports  at  periods  when,  in 
reality,  they  have  no  right  to  be  called 
sports,  but  rather  fads.  This  can  scarcely 
be  disputed  ;  witness  the  feverish  hold 
that  baseball,  in  itself  a  superlatively 
good  game,  once  took  on  the  community. 


The  turf  is  no  passing  fad,  but  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
recognized  as  such,  the  better.  Cable 
cars  may  come  with  their  concomitants 
of  bicycles,  automobiles,  electric  motors 
and  goodness  only  knows  what,  but  the 
horse  is  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  a  neces- 
sit}^  His  day  can  never  be  gone  any 
more  than  can  that  of  his  lord  and  mas- 
ter, man.  And  the  king  of  all  the 
horses  is  the  thoroughbred.  To  him 
even  our  national  horse,  the  trotter, 
owes  his  origin  and  to  him  every  variety 
looks  for  amelioration  or  even  perfec- 
tion. Without  him  the  genus  would  be 
swept  aside  as  worthless,  and  to  him 
are  due  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  are  represented  to-day  by  the 
horseflesh  of  this  country. 

But  there  is  no  need  from  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs  to  appeal  for  sympathy 
for  the  thoroughbred.  To  put  the  truth 
in  plain  English,  things  are  just  begin- 
ning to  find  their  own  level,  which  they 
will  as  inevitably  do  in  process  of  time 
as  will  water.  The  "  boom  "  that  came 
in  racing  was  as  wholly  fictitious  as 
that  which  has  come  to  other  sports, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  real  use  of  the 
thoroughbred  horse  in  our  every-day 
community,  it  might  have  ended  the 
same  way. 

In  actual  fact,  the  outlook  at  the 
present  time  is  cheering  to  anyone  who 
will  look  beyond  the  passing  mists  that 
surround  the  immediate  future  in  some 
sections.  So  much  harm  has  been  done 
to  the  sport  by  those  who,  seeing  the 
immense  vogue  it  had  attained,  at- 
tempted to  turn  its  popularity  to  their 
own  profit  that  no  small  space  of  time  is 
needed  to  counteract  this  money-grab- 
bing instinct  of  the  promoters.  Of 
course,  this  country  is  far  from  excep- 
tional in  this  respect,  and  it  may  be  in- 
cidentally noted  that  only  since  the 
money-making  possibilities  of  racing  as 
a  business  venture  were  borne  in  on 
the  English  mind  has  the  sport  been 
deemed  assailable  by  the  "  faddists  "  of 
the  "  tight  little  island "  beyond  the 
broad  Atlantic  Ocean.  What  the  "  fad- 
dists "  have  succeeded  in  doing  no  one 
has  a  better  right  to  know  than  the  in- 
habitants of  New  York  City,  but  in  ex- 
pecting to  annihilate  the  turf  they 
overlooked  the  economic  end  of  the 
question  and  ignored  the  magnitude  of 
the  capital  represented  by  horseflesh 
and  primarily  by  the  thoroughbreds. 
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The  infusion  of  new  blood,  and  of  the 
right  sort,  in  the  East  is  very  encourag- 
ing. Many  young  and  wealthy  men  have 
been  attracted  to  the  turf  by  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  Turf  and 
Field  Club,  the  National  Steeplechase 
Association,  the  National  Hunt  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Westchester  Racing 
Association.  Many  of  them  have  only 
a  few  horses ;  some  are  content  to  see 
their  colors  only  represented  in  'cross- 
country events,  but  their  alliance  is 
most  valuable.     These  men  did  not  care 


to  be  known  as  racing-men  at  a  time 
when  the  bookmaker  ruled  the  roost. 
The  change  in  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration has  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  follow  their  inclinations.  They  are 
not  going  to  race  for  money  so  much 
as  for  the  sport  and  amusement.  Suc- 
cess will  be  as  pleasant  to  them  as  to 
other  men,  but  the  resultant  dollars  are 
not  a  necessity.  If  only  the  racing  asso- 
ciations can  manage  to  make  both  ends 
meet  this  year  in  this  State,  the  future 
is  assured. 
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HEN  the  warm 
days  come  on  and 
all  the  bays  along 
our  shores  begin  to 
be  dotted  with  the  lit- 
tle sails  that  have 
come  back  with  the 
birds,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  young  men 
whose  fancy  lightly 
(or  sadly)  turns  to 
thoughts  of  boat. 
Lightly,  if  he  is  lucky 
and  can  early  have  his  craft  afloat,  or 
sadly,  if  times  have  been  hard  and  lux- 
uries must  be  sacrificed.  There  are 
many  who  do  their  own  work  about 
their  boats  either  because  of  a  love  of 
tinkering  or  for  reasons  of  economy. 
They  are  generally  the  best  sailors. 

Now,  my  friend,  I  am  supposing  that 
you  have  a  small  sail-boat — or  yacht  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  so.  Perhaps  you 
have  just  bought  it  at  a  bargain,  I  hope, 
or  that  you  have  owned  it  before,  but 
have  always  had  the  heavy  work  done 
for  you.  You  now  intend  to  put  her 
into  commission,  a  performance  which 
you  may  have  casually  observed,  but 
never  done  yotirself. 

If  there  is  any  convenient  place  of 
shelter  near,  move  your  boat  to  it, 
both  for  your  own  comfort  and  for  its 
protection.  In  moving  your  boat, 
remember  that  though  a  frail  racing- 
boat  can  be  hoisted  on  cars  or  steam- 
ers and  carried  anywhere  without  in- 
jury when  properly  handled,  any  boat 
may  be  strained,  and  a  keel  boat  may 
be  rolled  over  on  her  side  and  stove  in 
in  moving  carelessly  only  a  few  feet. 


It  is  not  now  supposed  that  your  craft 
is  large  enough  to  require  moving  in  a 
cradle  ;  if  it  is,  only  experienced  men, 
for  whom  this  article  is  not  written, 
should  attempt  the  work.  First  get 
every  movable  thing  out  of  your  boat ; 
then  get  her  on  an  even  keel.  If  she  is 
heavy,  get  two  or  three  men  to  help 
you.  A  couple  of  planks,  joists  or  fence- 
rails  for  levers,  and  a  guy-rope  half-way 
up  the  mast  on  each  side  to  steady  her, 
will  do  the  business.  For  your  guy,  get  a 
long  line — your  cable,  say — take  a  clove- 
hitch  around  the  mast  in  the  middle  of 
the  line  ;  pass  the  ends  round  adjacent 
stakes  or  trees,  and  get  one  man  to  tend 
each.  I  have  never  found  trouble  in 
getting  a  whole  crew  of  men  to  lend  a 
hand  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  your 
levers  and  guys  will  send  the  boat 
up.  While  she  is  held  upright,  shore 
her  up  with  a  couple  of  logs  laid  on  the 
ground  under  her  bilges.  Lay  some 
lengths  of  old  (borrowed  ?)  planking 
each  side  of  the  boat  for  a  track  for 
your  rollers  to  run  on.  Still  steadying 
her  with  the  guys,  pry  up  her  stern 
and  slide  a  roller  under.  If  you  put 
your  forward  roller  under  first,  you  will 
probably  snap  off  your  rudder. 

For  rollers,  don't  get  logs  !  The  han- 
diest I  ever  used  were  inch-and-a-half 
iron  pipe  (borrowed,  of  course !).  Finally 
work  a  third  roller  amidships.  Now 
your  boat  is  on  wheels,  and  guyed  and 
temporarily  shored  up,  and  you  may 
breathe  easier.  Don't  depend  too  much 
on  the  guys  ;  you  may  snap  your  mast  or 
strain  your  boat.  Every  moment  she  is 
not  moving  have  shores  under  her.  If 
you  use  upright  shores,   have  a  small 
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piece  of  carpet  or  plank  between  the 
end  of  the  shore  and  the  side  of  the 
boat  to  protect  the  side. 

If  there  is  a  friendly  house-builder  or 
painter  in  the  neighborhood,  you  should 
have  had  no  trouble  in  borrowing  a 
pair  of  heavy  blocks  and  tackle  to 
liaul  with.  Don't  hitch  your  line  to 
a  bow-ring  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Even 
if  the  ring  does  not  give,  the  boat 
will  be  strained.  Take  a  line  round  the 
foot  of  the  mast,  another  under  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  and  distribute  the 
strain.  Lead  these  lines  forward  through 
the  bow-ring  or  chocks  to  your  cable. 
Make  fast  your  tackle  to  a  tree  or  stake 
in  the  direction  you  want  to  go,  and 
heave.  With  the  generous  assistance  of 
a  farm  horse  to  do  the  pulling,  two  men 
on  the  guys,  and  one  man  on  the  planks 
and  rollers,  I  have  driven  a  cat-boat 
around  like  a  horse-car.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  after  the  planks  are  passed,  and 
as  the  rollers  drop  astern,  they  are  car- 
ried ahead.  If  you  have  help  enough 
to  steer  the  boat  over  the  plank,  one 
plank  amidships  is  enough.  All  you 
want  is  to  keep  the  roller  from  sinking 
in  the  earth.  By  shifting  your  tackle 
from  place  to  place  you  can  get  your  boat 
anywhere  you  please. 

Don't  begin  work  by  washing  your 
boat  and  soaking  her  with  water.  Keep 
her  as  dry  as  possible  until  you  have 
done  the  worst  of  the  caulking  and 
priming.  It's  better  for  your  thirsty 
wood  to  swell  with  oil  and  varnish  than 
with  water.  Clean  outside  and  inside 
of  mud,  barnacles,  sand,  etc.,  with  a  dry 
broom  and  scraper.  An  old  hoe  on  her 
barnacles  will  save  your  back  a  lot  of 
kinks.  Scrape  ou.t  all  the  sand  inside, 
between  the  timbers,  or  hire  a  small 
boy  to  do  so.  Right  here  let  me  say  the 
amount  of  work  you  want  to  put  in  de- 
pends upon  whether  you  merely  want 
an  old,  painted  plug  to  bang  about  in — 
and  you  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  in  such  a 
boat ! — or  whether  you  want  a  smart - 
locking  boat  in  which  you  may  take 
some  pride.  If  the  former,  don't  waste 
your  time;  fill  up  the  open  seams  with 
■caulking  cotton,  poked  in  with  an  old 
knife  ;  paint  the  inside,  below  the  floor- 
ing, heavily  with  tar  (a  pound  of  pitch 
to  a  gallon  of  boiling  tar);  paint  every- 
thing all  over  and  let  her  go.  That's 
the  way  the  "  clammers  "  do,  but  you'll 
never  make  a  yachtsman  of  yourself  in 
that  way,  and  I  am  presuming  that  you 


want  a  smart-looking  boat  and  want  to 
make  her  so  yourself. 

If  so,  proceed  ;  take  up  all  the  floor- 
ing and  clean  and  examine  your  boat 
from  end  to  end.  In  crawling  about 
inside  keep  a  piece  of  flooring  or  scrap 
of  board  under  your  knees.  With  a 
broken  kitchen-knife  scrape  out  all  the 
accumulated  paint,  putty,  sand,  etc.,  be- 
tween the  keelson  and  garboards  and 
on  each  side  of  the  centerboard- trunk, 
and,  by  the  way,  look  to  see  whether  old 
age  has  come  on  apace,  and  if  rot  has 
set  in;  if  it  has  it  will  have  started  where 
the  stem  and  where  the  stern  join  the 
keel.  Poke  round  these  two  places  with 
a  sharp  knife-blade.  If  the  wood  is -firm 
have  no  more  worry.  If  it  is  soft  and 
cheesy,  take  a  small  center-bit  and  bore 
into  the  stem-piece  and  stern-piece.  If 
the  bit  turns  up  bright  shavings,  it's  all 
right.  But  it  won't  in  almost  any  boat. 
If  the  first  shavings  are  dark-colored 
but  hold  together,  your  boat  is  not  new, 
but  serviceable.  If  you  find  only  a  gray 
or  brown  powder — well,  sell  the  boat ! 

After  you  have  scraped  and  swept 
out  all  the  dirt  you  can,  get  a  pail  of 
soap-suds  and  fresh  water  with  a  hand- 
ful of  soda  and  an  old  sponge  or  rag, 
and  wipe  out  the  bottom  as  clean  as 
your  interest  in  the  enterprise  suggests. 

Examine  the  centerboard-trunk  also 
with  knife  and  center-bit.  If  the  trunk 
is  rotten,  send  for  a  boat-builder.  Look 
especially  around  the  bolt  upon  which 
the  centerboard  hangs.  If  it  is  an  old 
boat,  you  will  probably  find  the  bolt- 
head  and  nut  bedded  in  putty.  Dig 
this  out  and  find  how  things  are.  Per- 
haps a  larger  bolt  and  washers  and 
fresh  putty  may  save  you  a  bad  leak.  If 
the  wood  is  firm  around  it,  leave  it 
alone.  If  you  want  to  take  the  bolt  out, 
probably  you  will  find  the  nut  rusted 
on.  Pack  cotton-waste,  soaked  with 
kerosene,  around  it  over  night  and  it 
will  be  more  tractable. 

Clean  the  outside  in  the  same  way. 
If  she  is  light  when  you  come  to  work 
outside,  turn  her  on  her  side,  but  sup- 
port the  bow  and  the  stern  so  as  not 
to  bring  all  the  strain  on  her  side.  If 
the  bottom  is  loaded  with  generations 
of  paint,  she  should  be  scraped,  but 
it  is  an  awful  job.  To  do  it  thoroughly 
you  should  be  provided  with  a  three- 
cornered  scraper,  a  couple  of  flat,  sheet- 
steel  scrapers,  a  painter's  lamp,  and 
plenty    of    sandpaper.      A  heavy,  flat- 
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edged  scraper,  such  as  is  used  for 
taking  addresses  off  barrel  heads,  may 
be  handy  for  hard  places.  I  know 
from  experience  that  unless  you  are 
mighty  careful  you  will  have  your 
boat  gouged  and  hacked  for  your  pains. 
Unless  your  boat  is  heavily  loaded  with 
paint,  a  good  rubbing  down  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  A  coarse  "  rubbing-stone  " 
is  a  great  help  to  use  in  place  of  scrapers 
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and  sandpaper,  and  if  your  boat  is  in 
fairly  good  condition,  a  rubbing  down 
with  "steel- wool"  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. This  is  a  comparatively  new  in- 
vention. It  is  just  like  excelsior  waste, 
only  made  of  steel  instead  of  wood 
shavings.  Paint  rubs  down  like  magic 
under  it.  A  coarse  grade  should  be 
used  on  a  boat's  bottom.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  the  solution  of  all  your  diffi- 
culty in  this  direction.  It  was  used  on 
Def Older  and  on  many  smaller  racing 
craft  last  season.  It  comes  from  Ger- 
many, and  can  be  procured  by  mail  or 
otherwise  from  the  large  hardware  and 
chandlery  places  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. If  you  don't  use  steel- wool,  scrape 
down  smooth,  then  sandpaper  to  your 
satisfaction. 

If  you  don't  get  down  to  the  plank- 
ing, look  over  your  boat's  bottom  for 
blister  scars.  Somebody  may  have 
painted  your  boat  when  the  bottom  and 
sides  were  wet  in  spots,  and  blisters 
have  been  the  result.  Sandpaper  the 
hard  edges  of  the  scars  and  fill  in  with 
white  lead.  Also  fill  in  all  dents  and 
bruises  with  white  lead,  and  let  it  dry. 
Don't  fill  scars  with  putty,  because  it 
will  show  through  white  paint.  After 
the  sore  places  are  dry,  sandpaper  them 
over. 

No  part  of  the  boat  tells  so  much  in  its 
appearance  as  its  deck.  A  painted  deck 
never  looks  as  yachty  as  a  bright  one,  al- 
though Glo7'iana,  and  other  steel-decked 
yachts,  have  been  painted  of  necessity. 


and  look  well.  Get  a  shoemaker's  knife, 
or  grind  down  an  old  table  knife,  and 
go  over  the  seams  in  the  deck  for  open- 
ings. If  the  boat  is  in  good  condition, 
and  the  deck  has  been  well  cared  for, 
don't  monkey  with  it.  If  it  is  half  open, 
scrape  out  the  old  putty  in  the  seams, 
and  probe  with  your  knife-blade  for 
open  places.  To  caulk  a  deck  is  not  a 
novice's  job.  He  will  probably  poke  in 
hard  chunks  of  cotton  when  the  deck  is 
dry.  When  the  planks  swell,  the  cot- 
ton will  work  like  a  wedge  and  open  the 
seam  each  side  of  it.  If  real  open  places 
are  found,  they  should  be  filled  with  a 
tapering  piece  of  caulking  cotton,  pushed 
in  with  a  broken  knife-blade.  After  you 
have  gotten  out  all  the  loose  or  suspi- 
cious putty,  fill  the  seams  nearly  full  of 
marine  glue.  When  this  is  dry,  rub  in 
white  lead  or  black  marine  putty,  ac- 
cording to  your  preference  for  white  or 
black  seams.  If  the  deck  is  planked 
close,  use  only  marine  glue.  This,  by 
the  way,  you  can  readily  get  from  the 
large  dealers,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
over  lead  or  putty  in  being  tenacious 
and  elastic,  instead  of  hard  and  brittle. 
If  you  do  not  have  this  marine  glue,  use 
white  lead. 

After  your  deck  and  the  seam  around 
the  cabin-trunk  or  cock-pit  are  appar- 
ently tight,  make  up  your  mind 
whether  your  deck  is  to  be  raw  or  var- 
nished or  painted.  On  any  yacht  a  raw 
deck  is,  while  very  pretty,  a  great  care. 
It  must  be  constantly  holystoned  and 
scrubbed,  or  it  will  turn  black.  A  painted 
deck  is  not  yachty,  and  a  varnished  fin- 
ish is  the  happy  medium. 

If  the  deck  is  to  be  painted,  treat  it  like 
the  bottom.  If  varnished,  and  you  find 
it  loaded  with  old  varnish  over  discol- 
ored planks,  you  have  another  dreary 
job.  If  it  is  in  good,  bright  shape,  you 
have  merely  to  rub  down  with  steel- 
wool  or  sandpaper,  and  varnish  again. 
If  you  wish  to  take  off  the  old  varnish, 
get  some  strong  lye  and  swab  it  over  a 
portion  of  the  deck  with  a  swab  haviag  a 
wooden  handle.  Wear  gloves  and  keep 
your  hands  out  of  the  lye.  In  half  an 
hour  try  the  old  varnish  with  a  scraper, 
and  see  if  it  has  softened.  If  not,  swab 
on  another  dose  and  wait  some  more. 
By  and  by  you  will  find  that  the  old 
varnish  will  peel  off  under  the  scraper 
and  leave  the  wood  bare.  After  the 
varnish  has  been  removed  mop  the 
wood  with  fresh  water.     So  go  over  the 
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whole  deck.  The  deck  should  then  be 
planed,  scraped,  or  sandpapered,  ac- 
cording to  its  color.  Either  is  a  back- 
breaking  job  for  a  novice.  Send  for  a 
carpenter,  if  you  can  afford  the  luxury, 
and  he  will  surprise  you  with  the  com- 
parative happiness  with  which  he  gets 
that  black  coat  off  the  deck.  The  deck 
may  be  too  thin  to  stand  planing,  or 
the  nail-heads  too  near  to  the  surface. 
A  great  change  may  be  made  in  a 
deck,  however,  with  sandpaper  or  steel- 
wool.  Then,  when  it  is  all  smoothed 
off,  it  may  be  whitened  with  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid.  This  should  be  swabbed 
on  and  rubbed  in  with  a  stick  and  rag, 
and  then  rinsed  off  with  fresh  water.  I 
have  been  describing  severe  measures, 
but  I  have  seen  the  deck  of  a  schooner 
yacht  that  was  black  as  a  collier  trans- 
formed in  a  few  weeks  to  satisfactory 
whiteness  by  the  daily  use  of  holystone 
and  sand  alone. 

Remember  that  soft  wood  is  easily 
hacked,  and  a  soft  deck  must  be  treated 
with  much  more  tenderness  than  a  hard 
one.  I  know  people  who  say  they 
won't  let  a  scraper  touch  their  boats  ; 
but  I  have  rejuvenated  an  old  cat-boat 
with  scrapers  and  sandpaper  alone,  and 
without  any  chemical  assistance  what- 
ever of  either  lye  or  acid.  Finally,  all 
hard-wood  trimmings  should  be  rubbed 
down  or  scraped. 

In  nearly  all  cases  of  boats  which 
have  been  decently  kept,  a  good  going 
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over  with  sandpaper  or  steel  -  wool 
will  be  found  sufficient.  There  are, 
however,  many  good  boats  disguised  in 
injudicious  paint  and  varnish,  whose  ap- 
pearance and  value  would  be  enhanced 
by  an  application  of  the  above  direc- 
tions. 


Finally,  go  over  the  scams  in  the 
planking  with  your  thin-bladed  knife. 
Many  a  boat  is  spoiled  by  too  much 
caulking-.  The  planks  swell  when  sub- 
merged. The  caulking  resists  and  the 
planks  bulge  at  every  seam.  I  should 
say,  unless  you  have  done  the  job  before, 
don't  put  any  caulking  in  until  after 
your  boat  is  found  to  leak  after  several 
days  afloat. 

If  yours  is  a  light-built  boat,  go  over 
the  seams  carefully,  pressing  the  planks 
with  your  hand  to  see  if  they  spring 
apart.  Fasten  up  all  loose  rivets  or 
nails  with  a  hammer  and  hand-iron  or 
dolly.  This  is  a  small  piece  of  iron  to 
push  against  the  head  of  the  rivet  out- 
side, while  you,  or  someone  else,  ham- 
mer within. 

In  case  of  a  clinker-built  boat,  you  can 
add  new  rivets  between  the  timbers 
where  you  think  necessary.  In  smooth 
or  carvel-built  planking,  you  may  add 
rivets  ;  or  you  may  cut  out  old  rivets, 
with  strong  wire-cutters,  and  replace 
them  with  new  ones  of  larger  size. 
Splits  or  checks  in  the  planking  may  be 
easily  fixed  by  patching  inside  with  a 
thin  piece  of  cedar,  cut  or  bent  to  fit 
the  shape  of  the  broken  plank,  laid  in 
white  lead,  and  fastened  by  a  double 
row  of  rivets  or  clinched  nails.  Do  not 
be  worried  if  there  is  a  line  of  black 
stain  on  each  side  of  all  your  copper 
fastenings.  If  the  wood  is  firm  it  prob- 
ably means  no  harm. 

Your  boat  is  now  ready  for  her  new 
dress.  If  there  are  any  new  hard-wood 
trim  parts  they  should  be  given  a  coat 
of  wood-filler,  bought  with  directions  at 
any  paint-shop.  Do  not  put  any  paint 
on  damp  wood.  The  inside  of  the  boat 
should  be  painted  with  a  thick  coat  of 
paint.  In  a  small  boat,  I  prefer  dark  gray, 
and  in  a  large  one,  dark  brown.  The 
bottom  outside  should  be  painted  with 
copper  paint,  and  the  hull  above  the 
water-line  white,  black,  or  what  you  pre- 
fer. On  a  small  yacht  there  is  nothing 
so  swell  as  white  sides  with  a  single  nar- 
row gilt  band.  On  boats  under  twenty- 
five  feet  omit  the  band.  Several  of  the 
large  paint- houses  put  up  a  white  ma- 
rine paint  which  is  far  preferable  to 
ordinary  paint.  Some  skippers  will  use 
only  white  lead  and  turpentine,  because 
it  may  readily  be  rubbed  down. 

If  the  cabin-top  is  bright,  treat  it  as  a 
varnished  deck.  If  it  is  canvas-covered 
and  painted,  rub  it  down  and  paint  it 
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over.  If  the  paint  is  cracked  all  over, 
let  it  go  unless  it  looks  very  bad.  You 
cannot  remedy  it,  unless  you  put  on 
new  canvas.  If  you  take  off  the  canvas, 
scrape  the  top,  and  fill  the  seams  with 
white  lead.  Then  lay  a  thin  coat  of 
white  lead  over  the  top  before  stretch- 
ing on  the  new  canvas.  Coat  the  canvas 
with  linseed  oil  and  then  paint  with 
enamel  paint. 

If  the  deck  is  to  be  left  raw,  varnish 
the  waterways  along  either  gunwale,  the 
cockpit  coamings  and  all  parts  of  the 
hard-wood  trim.  Use  no  common  or 
coach  varnish,  nor  anything  containing 
shellac,  on  any  part  of  your  boat.  Such 
coatings  will  turn  white  as  soon  as  they 
are  wet,  and  they  will  not  resist  salt 
water.  Use  nothing,  absolutely  noth- 
ing, in  the  way  of  varnish  round  a  boat 
other  than  a  first-class  spar  composition. 
It  costs  about  $1.25  a  quart,  or  $4  a  gal- 
lon, and  you  had  better  pay  the  price 
than  suffer  from  a  cheap  varnish.  When 
the  deck  is  smoothed  and  whitened  to 
your  satisfaction,  the  seams  having  been 
filled  and  dried  and  smoothed  down,  if 
you  have  decided  upon  varnishing  the 
deck,  lay  on  a  good  coat  of  spar-composi- 
tion. 

After  your  paint  is  dry,  fill  the  boat 
to  the  water  line  with  fresh  water, 
and  note  where  the  water  leaks  out 
fastest.  It  will,  at  first,  come  pretty 
freely,  but  a  boat  has  wonderful  swell- 
ing properties.  If  it  comes  badly  in  any 
special  places  look  for  the  leaks  and  re- 
pair them  with  rivets,  cotton  or  white 
lead,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  you  should 
find  a  small  knot-hole  in  the  planking 
fill  it  with  a  piece  of  fine-grained  cork 
and  paint  it  over.  Whenever  you  var- 
nish any  part  of  a  boat  that  is  to  be 
sailed  on  salt  water,  remember  that 
washing  the  new  varnish  with  fresh 
water  will  help  to  set  and  harden  it. 

When  you  have  concluded  that  the 
boat  is  reasonably  tight,  run  out  the 
water,  dry  her,  and  rub  down  again 
with  sandpaper  or  steel  -  wool.  Then 
give  a  second  thin  coat  of  paint  and 
varnish  as  before. 

Before  painting,  the  mast  should  have 
been  scraped  down.  On  a  first-class 
small  boat  the  mast  should  have  no 
paint  or  varnish,  but  should  either  be 
left  raw  or  rubbed  down  with  vaseline 
or  sperm  oil.  This  is  to  make  the  hoops 
run  readily.  The  mast  above  the  hal- 
liard-blocks should  be  varnished.     I  do 


not  believe  in  filling  the  vertical  seams 
or  checks  in  a  mast  with  putty,  for  the 
same  reason  that  makes  it  objectionable 
in  planking.  Keep  the  weather  out  of 
these  seams  by  filling  them  with  bees- 
wax and  tallow. 

Do  not  put  an  unnecessary  screw 
into  the  mast.  I  saw  a  boat  delivered 
last  summer  from  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  shops,  with  the  mast .  rid- 
dled with  heavy  screws.  The  boom 
goose-neck  was  set  on  a  bronze  plate, 
through  which  there  were  four  of  them. 
If  the  mast  could  stand  that  much  weak- 
ening, it  would  have  been  better  to 
make  it  lighter  throughout  its  whole 
length,  another  means  being  devised  for 
the  fastenings.  The  halliard  -  blocks 
were  supported  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  goose-neck  should  be  set  on  a 
metal  collar,  either  hammered  on  the 
mast,  or  around  a  leather  collar  between 
it  and  the  mast ;  or  the  collar  may  be 
made  with  a  hinge  and  thumb-screw  to 
set  it  up  tight,  or  with  the  thumb-screw 
alone.  A  couple  of  very  small  screws 
will  prevent  the  collar  slipping,  or  a 
seizing  or  tight-fitting  turk's-head  may 
be  set  in  varnish  under  it  to  keep  it 
from  slipping  down.  Such  expert  rig- 
gers as  Mr.  Charles  J.  Stevens,  who 
rigged  the  Ethelwynn,  and  owner  of 
Tramp,  Scarecrow  and  the  new  Bogie, 
will  not  allow  a  single  screw  to  enter  a 
mast,  excepting  as  above  suggested. 
•  All  spars  should  be  scraped  or  rubbed 
down  and  the  open  seams  filled  with 
glue  or  putty ;  then  they  should  be 
given  one  or  two  coats  of  spar  composi- 
tion. The  shrouds  and  forestay  should 
be  set  up  taut. 

The  boat  should  now  be  brought  to 
the  water's  edge  at  low  tide,  and  the 
ballast  shipped.  If  of  iron  the  ballast 
should  be  tarred  or  painted.  If  the 
ballast  is  not  shaped  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
timbers,  battens  or  a  flooring  should  be 
laid  under  it.  In  no  case  should  the 
weight  of  the  ballast  rest  on  the  plank- 
ing. It  should  be  fixed  so  that  it  can- 
not shift  in  case  of  knock-down.  The 
boat  should  then  be  floated  and  taken 
to  her  moorings. 

Attention,  meanwhile,  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  sails  and  rigging. 

Don't  condemn  a  sail  because  it  is 
dirty,  unless  you  have  money  to  spare. 
Notice  whether  the  duck  itself  is  strong 
or  rotten.  If  it  is  good,  lay  it  on  the  sand 
or  grass,  and  give  it  a  good  scrubbing 
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with  soap  and  water,  with  a  little  wash- 
ing soda  dissolved  in  the  water. 

If  it  is  a  small  sail  take  it  into  the 
house  and  borrow  the  washtubs.  Give 
it  a  thorough  scrubbing,  and  put  a  little 
kerosene  in  the  last  washing  water,  and, 
finally,  rinse  with  clear  water.  There 
is  no  way  to  kill  old  mildew,  but  you 
may  considerably  lighten  it. 

Now,  whether  your  sail  is  old  or  brand 
new,  inakeitmildew-proof.  In  either  case 
the  preparation  is  the  same.  One  pound 
of  sugar  of  lead,  two  pounds  of  alum  to 
ten  gallons  of  water.  Double  or  triple 
the  quantity  for  large  sails.  Get  a  tub 
or  hogshead  if  you  can  and  soak  the 
sail  in  this  solution.  Weight  it  down 
with  boards  and  stones,  and  turn  it  from 
time  to  time  to  get  all  parts  soaked. 

It  is  the  sizing  and  starch  in  the 
threads  and  in  the  woof  that  makes  a 
sail  mildew.  The  purpose  of  this  solu- 
tion is  to  coagulate  this  sizing  and  free 
the  sail  of  it.  A  new  sail  should  soak 
for  twenty-four  hours  ;  for  an  old  one 
half  the  time  will  do.  But  you  must 
turn  the  folds  and  get  all  parts  saturated 
or  your  sail  may  mildew  in  spots.  Take 
the  sail  out  and  dry  it  without  rinsing. 
If  the  sail  is  still  discolored  there  is  a 
way  of  bleaching  which  I  have  tried 
with  success,  but  for  the  process  you 
must  have  a  closed  room  in  which  you 
can  burn  unlimited  sulphur.  I  hap- 
pened to  have  the  use  of  an  old  smoke- 
house. The  sail  was  hung  in  the  ceil- 
ing, and  I  burned  a  couple  of  poimds  of 
sulphur  in  pans  under  it,  and  left  it  all 
night.  Next  day  I  repeated  the  dose 
and  the  sail  came  out  like  a  bleached 
straw  hato 


If  your  sail  has  been  condemned  be- 
cause it  was  "  baggy,"  see  if  the  trouble 
was  not  in  the  surrounding  bolt-rope, 
whose  shrinking  has  spoiled  the  set  of 
the  sail.  Notice  how  the  bolt-rope  was 
sewed  on,  practice  the  stitch,  and  then 
rip  off  the  bolt-rope,  splice  a  new  piece 
to  it,  and  sew  it  in  place  again.  I  added 
five  feet  to  the  bolt-rope  of  the  above- 
mentioned  sail  and  had  a  fine  setting 
sail.  In  sewing  on  a  bolt-rope,  put  it  on 
loose  to  allow  for  the  shrinkage. 

Although  all  the  writers  warn  against 
stretching  out  a  new  sail,  many  are 
ruined  on  their  first  trial  in  this  way. 
Reefing  a  new  sail  is  sure  to  injure  it. 
A  new  sail  should  be  bent  on  loosely 
and  used  in  light  air  or  left  to  hang  for  a 
day  in  the  wind.  Then  it  should  be 
pulled  out  a  little  on  boom  and  gaff 
from  time  to  time. 

In  rigging  your  boat,  do  not  put  on 
any  new  line  until  you  have  soaked  it 
and  stretched  it  (between  two  trees,  for 
instance),  and  straightened  out  the 
kinks. 

The  use  of  a  new  halliard  or  sheet  is 
a  temptation  to  the  fates.  Don't  get 
half  your  line  three-strand  "  right-hand  " 
line,  and  the  other  half  four-strand 
"  left-hand  "  line,  so  that  your  ropes  will 
have  to  be  coiled  in  opposite  directions. 
In  fact,  do  not  use  left-hand  laid  line  at 
all  ;  get  in  the  habit  of  coiling  all  your 
lines  from  left  to  right,  and  don't  be 
surprised  if  a  line  built  the  other  way 
will  not  coil  as  you  want  it  to.  On 
nearly  all  the  new  boats  phosphor- 
bronze  wire  is  used  for  shrouds,  stays 
and  even  for  halliards.  It  is  strong  and 
very  pliable,  and  it  will  not  stretch. 
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'HE  fact  that  the  team 
of  Haverford  College 
has  arranged  to  meet 
the  pick  of  the  great 
public  school  teams  of  Eng- 
land on  the  English  creases, 
in  the  coming  summer,  has 
naturally  created  an  interest 
wider  than  that  which  col- 
legiate cricket  has  hitherto 
evoked,  and  has  provoked 
the  question  "Why  Haver- 
for§?"  The  answer  is 
simple,  because  the  Haver- 
ford College  team  are  the 
holders,  by  right  of  conquest,  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Cup,  and  thereby  the 
champion  collegiate  team.  But  that 
alone  might  not  have  been  sufficient 
justification  for  the  undertaking  were 
not  the  Haverford  team  built  on  the 
sure  foundations  of  tradition,  history 
and  accomplishment,  which  have  event- 
uated in  the  production  of  a  team  that 
has  heretofore  achieved  results  which, 
by  comparison,  bid  fair  to  justify  the 
hope,  and  even  the  expectation,  that 
they  will  be  no  mean  rivals  of  Eton, 
Harrow,  Rugby,  Marlborough,  Chelten- 
ham, Winchester,  Repton,  Clifton,  Mal- 
vern and  the  M.  C.  C. 

The  very  atmosphere  of  Haverford  is 
crickety,  for  though  not  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  classic  home  of  Amer- 
ican cricket,  it  is  so  near  as  to  be  within 
its  influence.  That  fact  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  its  development 
at  Haverford,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  it 
was  as  much  due  to  the  apparently  insig- 
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nificant  personal  factor  that  the  exten- 
sive grounds  of  the  college  were  laid 
out  by  an  English  landscape  gardener 
to  whom  it  came  as  second  nature  to 
lay  out  ample  accommodation  for  the, 
to  him,  indispensable  sport  of  youth — 
Cricket.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  game 
took  deep  and  strong  root,  and  Haver- 
ford probably  may  be  reckoned  as  the 
cradle  of  cricket — played  exclusively  by 
native-born  Americans.  It  had  its  rivals, 
of  course,  and  its  fight  for  existence, 
sometimes  waning  and  sometimes  wax- 
ing. In  1856  a  college  poet  celebrates 
this  in  a  distich  of  uncertain  meter  but 
established  fact : 

"  Shinny  for  a  season  bid  the  world  farewell, 
And  cricket  shouted  as  old  shinny  fell." 

The  second  era  of  cricket  at  Haver- 
ford came  in  1854,  some  eighteen  years 
after  its  original  introduction,  and  was 
largely  due  to  an  English  tutor  in  the 
neighboring  boarding-school  kept  by 
Dr.  Lyons.  The  historian  tells  us  of 
the  formation  of  two  rival  clubs,  the 
Delian  and  the  Lyaean.  These  clubs 
were  exclusive  ;  and  the  lower  class 
men  resolved  to  form  a  club  themselves. 

The  beginnings  were  small.  "  Ameri- 
can willow  in  the  hands  of  a  carpenter 
produced  two  bats  which,  when  the 
blades  were  oiled,  and  the  handles 
wrapped  with  tarred  twine,  cost  seventy- 
five  cents.  Half  a  dollar  more  supplied 
hickory  stumps,  and  when  a  rubber  ball, 
firm  though  not  solid,  was  procured  for 
twenty-five  cents,  it  was  found  that 
$1.50  had  started  a  new  club,  the  im- 
mortal   Dorian."     The  Dorian  was  thus 
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inaugurated,  and  the  trophies  which  for 
a  time  graced  the  college  walls  attest  its 
superiority.  It  soon  became  the  repre- 
sentative club,  absorbed  its  rivals  and 
met  outside  teams.  In  1883,  it  became 
in  name  what  it  had  long  been  in  fact, 
The  Haverford  College  Cricket  Club. 

The  early  records  of  the  game  at 
Haverford  are  extremely  interesting  on 
points  of  evolution  and  the  changes 
both  in  the  terms  and  in  the  position  of 
the  field.  "Two  runs  at  a  time  was 
almost  a  miracle ;  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  'well  held,'  and  'lost  ball'  was 
unheard  of."  A  paper  still  preserved 
gives  a  diagram  of  the  players  in  their 
positions  in  1868.  No  "  drives  "  argues 
no  hard  hitting  ;  no  third  man  in  the 
slips  shows  that  cutting  was  not  much 
resorted  to.  A  long  stop  to  back  up  the 
wicket  and  the  number  of  players  on 
the  leg  side  indicate  bowling  of  a  loose 
order.  Fielding  is  yearly  becoming  a 
more  important  reqtiireinent  in  the 
selection  of  a  team.  The  captain  also 
must  give  much  more  attention  to  the 
batting  order  ;  for  he  must  adapt  his 
men  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  game. 

In  1 86 1  matches  were  played  with 
outside  clubs  for  the  first  time  ;  but 
they  were  conducted  in  a  very  cautious 
spirit,  on  account  of  doubts  as  to  their 
propriety  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 
At  first  the  college  boys  met  defeat ; 
but    in   the   spring   of   '67    the    Dorian 


turned  the  tables  on  the  Merion  Club, 
and  a  great  celebration  followed. 

In  1869  the  game  received  fresh  im- 
petus by  the  return  of  J.  H.  Congdon, 
'69,  from  a  trip  to  England.  He  had 
studied  there  all  the  details  of  the  game, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  explain  the 
mysteries  of  round-arm  and  over-hand 
bowling.  From  this  time  the  science 
developed  steadily,  and  batting  in  form 
becaine  a  fine  art.  Congdon's  success 
at  Haverford  gave  him  a  reputation, 
and  he  was  selected  to  play  on  an  All- 
Philadelphia  team  against  a  visiting 
English  eleven  ;  but  the  faculty  refused 
him  the  necessary  leave  of  absence. 
About  this  time  the  club  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  new  grounds  were  selected 
for  a  cricket  field.  Unfortunately  the 
faculty  gave  the  game  a  set-back  for  a 
short  time  (1869-1871)  by  forbidding- 
matches  with  outside  clubs.  But  with 
milder  ruling  of  the  powers  the  game 
revived,  and,  under  the  captaincy  of  J. 
Hartshorne,  '71,  and  J.  M.  Fox,  '73,  the 
Dorian  carried  defeat  into  many  local 
camps.  After  so  many  ups  and  downs 
the  life  of  academic  cricket  was  finally 
assured  by  the  result  of  the  first  inter- 
collegiate match,  which  Haverford  won 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by 
the  score  of  89  to  60  runs. 

In  the  fall  of  '75  the  first  century  was 
scored  by  a  Haverfordian,  when  F.  H. 
Taylor  gathered  102  not-out.  The  ma- 
terial in  college  promised  a  good  season 
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for  1876,  and,  indeed,  the  Dorian  won 
every  game  played,  including  those 
against  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Germantown — the  latter  then,  as 
now,  deemed  almost  invincible.  Until 
1 88 1  the  seasons  were  most  successful, 
and  have  a  record  of  fifteen  games  won 
against  five  lost.  The  all-important 
match  of  this  year  was  between  the  past 
and  present  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  Haverford. 

An  editorial  on  this  occasion  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper  shows  the  hold 
cricket  had  taken  in  this  country.  It 
was  expected  to  make  this  match  the 
fashionable  event  of  the  season  in  years 
to  come.  "  The  ladies  especially  en- 
tered into  the  sport  with  a  zest,  and 
evidently  knew  all  about  the  game,  ap- 
plauding their  favorites  and  pouting 
and  scolding  when  '  our  side  '  was  un- 
fortunate." The  match  continued  for 
two  days  on  the  Germantown  grounds, 
ending  in  a  defeat  for  the  University, 
although  the  team  included  such  famous 
bats  as  S.  Law  and  F.  E.  Brewster, 
Against  263  they  made  but  107. 

Some  years  passed  which  record  other 
victories  and  a  number  of  defeats.  For 
two  consecutive  years  Haverford  lost  a 
ball  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  meantime  cricket  had  sprung  up 
at  Harvard,  and  the  next  step  in  the 
history  of  the  game  is  the  formation  of 
an  Intercollegiate  Association.  In  1887, 
by  defeating  both  Harvard  and  Penn- 
sylvania, Haverford  for  the  first  time 
won  the  championship  cup.  She  did 
not  hold  this  trophy  again  until  1893, 
although  in  the  interval  she  tied  for  it 
three  times. 

The  fall  of  '87  dates  a  new  epoch  in 
Haverford  cricket ;  an  English  profes- 
sional, Arthur  Woodcock,  was  secured  as 
trainer.  A  rude  shed  was  built  which 
served  for  winter  quarters,  until  in  1893 
it  was  replaced  by  a  handsome  new 
building  erected  by  the  alumni.  Prob- 
ably nowhere  else  are  the  facilities  for 
indoor  cricket  so  good  as  at  Haverford. 
The  shed  is  unique ;  two  full-length 
creases  separated  by  nets  allow  ample 
room  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  to  practice 
at  a  time  ;  two  wicket-keepers,  two  bat- 
ters, and  the  remaining  bowling.  The 
wicket  is  rather  fast,  being  bedded  with 
clay  covered  by  cocoanut  matting. 
When  dry  it  is  apt  to  be  bumpy,  but  on 
the  whole  is  more  like  an  English 
wicket.     In  1894,  E.  M.  Hall  took  the 


place  of  A.  Woodcock  as  coach,  and  un- 
der his  supervision  the  shed  has  been  a 
scene  of  extreme  activity.  Great  pains 
are  taken  to  make  the  learners  use  a 
straight  bat,  come  out  to  the  pitch  and 
hit  hard  from  the  shoulders.  Mr.  Hall 
is  very  enthusiastic  over  his  boys  and 
devoted  to  the  team.  As  many  as  four- 
fifths  of  the  college  men  play  the  game. 
Beside  a  first  eleven  Haverford  has  for 
eight  years  supported  a  second,  and  for 
five  years  a  third  eleven. 

Systematic  shed  practice  gradually 
bore  fruit,  for  in  1888  Haverford  won 
all  but  one  match.  In  1890,  the  team  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  es- 
pecially strong,  having  such  players  of 
international  fame  as  G.  S.  Patterson, 
F.  H.  Bohlen,  A.  G.  Thomson,  H.  C. 
Thayer  and  Macdonald,  the  Australian. 
Haverford  confidently  expected  defeat, 
but  the  magnificent  bowling  of  H.  P. 
Baily,  who  took  15  wickets  for  29  runs, 
saved  the  day.  This  match  was  played 
under  the  so-called  American  plan,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  sides  change  from 
field  to  bat  every  three  outs.  This 
arrangement  was  intended  to  hold  ^he 
score  in  suspense  and  to  relieve  monot- 
ony. Its  baseball  origin,  however,  was 
too  evident  for  it  to  secure  favor.  Since 
this  game  the  English  custom  of  retir- 
ing the  whole  side  has  held  its  place  un- 
challenged. A  temporary  lull  followed 
the  next  year,  but  in  1892  Haverford  won 
six  out  of  the  nine  matches  played,  in- 
cluding all  those  with  the  Halifax  Cup 
Clubs  ;  Germantown,  Belmont,  Merion 
and  Tioga,  and  that  with  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  intercollegiate 
championship  once  more  came  to  Haver- 
ford in  1893.  Harvard  won  the  cup  in 
1894,  defeating  Haverford  in  the  final 
game  100  to  60.  J.  A.  Lester  alone  held 
up  the  reputation  of  his  college  for  a 
well-played  38.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Association  held  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  past  Christmas  holi- 
days, the  championship  was  awarded  to 
Haverford  for  1895.  In  fact,  during  the 
whole  season  she  lost  but  one  match  ; 
the  team  that  year  was  considered  the 
best  ever  turned  out. 

The  hopes  for  the  season  of  '96  are 
running  high.  Of  course,  a  number  of 
strong  teams  are  to  be  met  in  order 
that  the  eleven  selected  to  play  on  the 
English  wickets  may  know  what  to 
expect,  but  the  material  in  college  was 
never  better  and  a  long  list  of  candi- 
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dates  have  presented  themselves,  the 
most  promising  of  whom  are  :  J.  A. 
Lester,  '96  ;  H.  J.  Scattergood,  '96  ;  D. 
Adams,  '96  ;  R.  Hinchman,  '96  ;  W.  K. 
Alsop,  '96  ;  L.  H.  Wood,  '96  ;  A.  Coca, 
'96;  C.  H.  Howson,  '97  ;  A.  M.  Collins, 
'97;  F.  Maxfield,  '97  ;  C.  Tatnall,  '97; 
T.  Wistar,  '98;  S.  Rhodes,  '98  ;  A.  B. 
Mifflin,  '99  ;  A.  Haines,  '99,  ana  H. 
Lowr5%  '99. 

The  schedule  of  games  for  the  Eng- 
lish trip  has  been  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Alcock,  secretary  of 
the  Surrey  Club,  who  has  made  up  the 
following  list.  Leaving  Philadelphia, 
June  13th,  the  tour  will  cover  the  fol- 
lowing dates  :  June  29th  and  30th,  Chel- 
tenham ;  July  ist  and  2d,  Winchester ; 

July  4th ,    Rugby ;    July    7th, 

Marlborough  ;  July  8th  and  9th,  M.  C. 
C.  at  Lord's;  July  16th  and  1 7  th,  Rep- 
ton  ;  July  1 8th ,  Harrow  ;  July 

23d ,  Eton  ;  July  24th  and  25th, 

Clifton  ;  July  27th  and  28th,  Malvern. 
Other  matches  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Westminster  and  Charter  House  are 
being  arranged. 

All  the  arrangements  on  this  side 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  President  Sharp- 
less,  H.  Cope,  '69,  and  J.  W.  Sharp,  '88, 
captain  of  the  Merion,  representing  the 
alumni,  and  J.  A.  Lester  and  H.  Scatter- 
good  from  the  college.  The  plan  has 
received  hearty  indorsement. 

Lord  Harris,  the  president  of  Mary- 
lebone  Cricket  Club,  writes  :  "  I  shall 
be  out  of  the  presidential  chair  of  the 
M.  C.  C.  before  your  college  team  ar- 
rives, but  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
me,  in  an  humble  way,  to  do  all  I  can  to 
assist  in  making  their  tour  pleasant,  and 
I  shall,  amongst  other  things,  try  to  ar- 
range a  match  with  the  M.  C.  C.  at 
Lord's.  Marylebone  Cricket  Club  al- 
ways plays  Eton  and  Harrow  and  other 
schools  ;  so  it  would  be  quite  natural 
for  your  team  to  play  the  club."  Dr. 
W.  G.  Grace,  Mr.  R.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  the 
Headmaster  of  Clifton ;  Rev.  M.  G. 
Glazebrook  ;  Headmaster  Weldon,  of 
Harrow,  and  Dr.  Edmund  Narre,  Head- 
master of  Eton,  are  all  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  arrangements. 

These  many  evidences  of  good-will 
are  naturally  gratifying  to  the  friends 
of  Haverford  and  of  criclc et  everywhere. 
Enthusiasm  has  run  so  high  that  the 
prevailing  disease  may  be  described  as 
cricket  on  the  brain. 


Some  details  relating  to  the  individu- 
als who  in  all  probability  will  form  the 
visiting  team  may  be  of  interest  to 
Outing's  readers. 

The  first  of  Haverford's  cricketers  and 
captain  of  the  present  team  is  John  A. 
Lester,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  whose 
first  recognition  as  a  cricketer  was  ob- 
tained while  at  Ackworth.  In  1892  he 
came  to  America.  His  average  of  100^, 
made  in  1893,  is  the  highest  ever  re- 
corded on  the  Cope  prize  bat.  His  first 
century  in  this  country  was  103  not-out, 
made  against  St.  Paul's  School.  During 
the  whole  season  he  had  a  remarkable 
batting  career,  and  his  efforts  alone 
have  often  sustained  Haverford's  colors. 
This  summer  he  played  for  St.  David's, 
also  winning  the  prize  bat  there.  His 
best  score  with  them  was  119  not-out, 
against  Belmont.  The  intercollegiate 
bat  has  been  awarded  to  him  for  the  past 
three  years.  So  numerous  are  his  prizes 
that  his  room  might  well  be  substituted 
for  a  cricket  trophy  gallery.  In  1894  his 
average  was  6  2|.  In  the  summer  of  this 
year  he  played  for  Wayne.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  college  bowlers,  to  be  feared 
mostly  for  his  change  of  speed  and 
breaks  from  the  leg. 

The  wicket-keeper  of  the  team  is 
Henry  Scattergood,  and  in  this  position 
Haverford  expects  to  be  especially 
strong.  Scattergood  is  a  Philadelphian 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Forsythe  School, 
where  ha  caught  on  the  baseball  team. 
His  fielding  is  greatly  in  his  favor. 
After  the  accident  to  C.  Howson,  in  the 
Haverford  game  last  year,  Scatter- 
good became  indispensable  as  a  wicket- 
keeper.  Lately,  his  batting  has  strength- 
ened under  the  coaching  of  E.  M.  Hall. 
His  top  score  was  35,  made  against 
Wayne  last  season. 

Douglas  H.  Adams  began  cricket  at 
Haverford  and  toward  the  end  of  his 
freshman  year  substituted  once  or 
twice  on  the  first  eleven.  The  follow- 
ing summer  he  played  on  the  Belmont 
Juniors  and,  making  the  highest  aver- 
age for  them,  he  was  advanced  to  Bel- 
mont first.  While  plajnng  for  thetn,  his 
highest  score  was  103  not-out,  against  the 
Bank  Clerks.  His  best  innings  he  con- 
siders 74,  made  in  August,  '94,  while 
playing  in  the  match  of  Professional 
against  the  Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia. 
In  '93  and  '94  his  averages  for  Belmont 
were  respectively  41  and  90.  Last  year 
he  bowled  on   Haverford   first   eleven. 
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He  was  one  of  Haverford's  represent- 
atives on  the  American  College  team, 
which  played  against  the  Canadian  Col- 
leges. 

Russell  Hinchman  is  an  old  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  man  and  a  member 
of  the  Belmont  Cricket  Club,  where  he 
made  a  good  record  as  a  bowler.  His 
average  at  Haverford  was  second  last 
year.  He  depends  mostly  on  his  speed 
and  curves  for  his  wickets.  As  a  batter 
he  has  yet  to  become  a  centur}^  man, 
although  he  can  generally  be  depended 
on  for  moderate  scores.  He  is  a  free 
hitter  and  a  reliable  fielder.  Last  year 
in  the  match  against  his  former  college 
he  rolled  up  a  much-needed  38. 

Archer  B.  Mifflin  enters  college  with 
a  good  record  behind  him.  Heretofore 
he  played  with  the  Wayne  Cricket  Club, 
where,  as  a  boy,  he  was  known  for  his 
bowling.  His  first  important  score  was 
42  against  Bart  King's  bowling  in  '94. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Merion  Cricket  Club, 
and  at  all  times  has  made  good  scores, 
his  highest  being  145,  made  against  the 
Brooklyn  "  Incognito." 

Charles  Howson  secured  a  place  on 
the  first  eleven  upon  coming  to  Haver- 
ford.    He  played  for  four  years  on  the 


Waj'ne  Club,  making  consistently  high 
scores.  At  first  he  played  on  -the  first 
eleven  mainly  for  his  wicket  keeping, 
but  lately  he  has  made  his  mark  at 
batting.  He  is  best  on  a  hard  wicket, 
playing  a  clean,  straight  bat.  He  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  two  batsmen 
who  open  the  Haverford  innings.  His 
average  for  Wayne  was  well  up  in  the 
thirties  last  year,  compiled  from  such 
scores  as  40  against  Philadelphia,  60 
against  Merion  and  70  against  Brooklyn 
"  Incognito." 

L.  Hollings worth  Wood  is  strictly  a 
product  of  Haverford  cricket.  He 
scores  fast  and  is  a  good  man  to  put 
with  an  otherwise  slow  bat  when  time 
is  an  object.     He  is  a  fine  fielder. 

W.  Kite  Alsop  will  secure  his  place 
on  the  team  for  his  bowling.  He  is  a 
fast  left-hander,  difficult  to  play.  While 
in  college  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  to 
the  football  team.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
hard  hitters  of  the  team. 

The  remainder  of  the  eleven  are 
uncertain  ;  some  few  have  substituted 
before  and  one  or  more  others  are 
promising  candidates.  The  most  promi- 
nent in  order  are  :  Thomas  Wistar,  Al- 
fred M.  Collins,  Charles  Tatnall,  Arthur 
Coca  and  Lowry. 
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ON  a  thousand  trotting  tracks  to- 
day the  American  light  harness 
race-horses,  either  trotters  or 
pacers,  are  -eceiving  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  their  preparation  for  the 
grand  campaign  of  1896.  It  is  true 
there  have  been  a  ^arge  number  of  mi- 
nor meetings,  both  East  and  West,  but 
they  have  been  merely  skirmishes  prior 
to  the  main  battles — curtain-raisers  be- 
fore the  great  drama  of  the  season 
opens.  The  question  which  is  being 
asked,  not  only  by  the  breeders  of  the 
country  but  also  by  the  admirers  of  the 
greatest  of  all  American  sports,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  one  asked  at  the 
opening  of  the  season  of  1895 — Will  the 
records  be  broken,  and  who  are  the  most 
likely  to  break  them  ?  Will  a  mile  in 
two  minutes  be  accomplished,  and  the 
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ideal  speed  limit  attained  ?  The  season 
of  1894  was  marked  by  one  brilliant 
series  of  victories  over  Father  Time .  by 
both  trotters  and  pacers.  The  yearling 
trotter,  Adbel,  reduced  the  record  for 
that  age  to  2:23.  The  "black  demon," 
Directum,  reduced  the  four-year-old 
record,  the  race  record  and  the  stallion 
record  at  one  effort  to  2:05^^^.  The 
marvelously  blood-like  and  beautiful 
mare,  Alix,  cut  the  world's  trotting  rec- 
ord down  to  2:03%,  and  other  minor 
records  shared  the  same  fate.  The  gen- 
eral advance  all  along  the  line  by  the 
pacing  brigade  was  equally  brilliant. 
The  two-year-old  colt,  Directly,  by  the 
ex  -  pacing  champion,  Direct,  2:05)4, 
placed  the  record  for  that  age  at  2:07^4. 
The  four  -  year  -  old  colt.  Online,  by 
Shadeland   Onward,  placed   the  record 
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for  that  age  at  2:04.  The  handsome 
bay  stallion,  John  R.  Gentry,  reduced 
the  record  for  his  class  to  2:03^  ;  and 
that  dapper  little  gentleman,  Robert  J., 
by  Hartford,  capped  the  climax  by  capt- 
uring the  all  aged,  the  gelding  and  the 
race  championships,  the  former  with 
a  record  of  2:01^^,  and  the  latter  with 
one  of  2:025^.  The  reader  will  note  in 
all  these  instances  that  the  pacing  rec- 
ords in  the  same  classes  are  the  fastest, 
and  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  a  pacer  will  be  the 
first  to  perform  a  mile  according  to 
rule  in  2  :oo. 

With  such  a  magnificent  sunset  to  the 
season  of  1894  the  optimists  predicted  a 
more  brilliant  prospect  for  1895.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  these  expectations  were 
realized,  for  the  two  world's  records,  that 
of  Alix,  2:03^,  trotting,  and  Robert  J., 
2:01^,  pacing,  were  neither  equaled  nor 
passed,  but  several  records  were  broken 
which  well  deserve  mention,  and  the 
season,  as  a  whole,  will  rank  fully  up 
with  the  best  of  its  predecessors,  not 
only  in  its  high  speed  average  but  in 
the  large  number  of  promising  young- 
sters who  just  missed  champion  honors 
and  who  may  be  confidently  expected 
to  achieve  them  in  the  future. 

In  the  trotting  division  of  1895  the 
three  champion  winners  were  the  five- 
year-old  mare.  Fantasy,  the  two-year- 
old  colt,  Totnmy  Britton,  and  the  bay 
gelding.  Azote.  The  bay  mare.  Fantasy, 
has  now  three  championships  to  her 
credit.  She  is  a  product  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  having  been  bred  at  Village 
Farm,  East  Aurora,  where  she  was  devel- 
oped and  is  still  owned.  In  the  famous 
stable  of  C.  J.  &  Harry  Hamlin  she  has 
had  the  advantage  of  being  trained  by 
the  prince  of  reinsmen,  Ed.  Geers.  Fan- 
tasy is  by  Chimes,  who  is  by  Election- 
eer, out  of  that  empress  of  speed-pro- 
ducing mares,  Beautiful  Bells.  Her 
dam,  Homora,  is  by  Almonarch.  As  a 
three-year-old  she  won  the  champion- 
ship at  that  age  in  a  race  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  on  October  17,  1893,  when  she 
took  a  record  of  2:08^.  This  time  is 
I  ^  seconds  faster  than  any  other  three- 
year-old  has  yet  attained  ;  the  nearest 
being  the  champion  colt  record  held  by 
Mr.  J.  Malcom  Forbes'  double  cham- 
pion, Arion,  2:07^,  who  holds  the  two- 
year-old  record  of  2:10^,  and  the  tbree- 
year-old  colt  record  of  2:10^.  As  a 
four-year-old   Fantasy   trotted    against 


time  in  2:06  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on 
September  13,  1894,  and  won  the  mares' 
championship  for  that  age.  In  1895, 
though  she  was  not  at  her  best  the 
greater  part  of  the  season,  she  trotted  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  June  21st,  in  2:07. 
The  merit  of  this  performance  is  dis- 
counted by  the  fact  that  it  is  one  second 
slower  than  her  four -year-old  perform- 
ance ;  yet  it  has  the  rare  merit  of  being 
within  a  quarter  of  a  second  of  the  best 
record  of  that  age  for  a  colt,  made  by 
the  splendid  chestnut  stallion,  Ralph 
Wilkes,  2:06^.  Fantasy  is  a  large,  un- 
gainly looking  mare,  and  her  enemies 
have  said  that  she  has  a  look  as  though 
she  was  a  cross  between  a  giraffe  and  a 
mule,  but  that  she  has  speed  of  the 
highest  order  cannot  be  denied.  Her 
owners  and  trainer  are  confident  of  her 
possession  of  the  qualities  which,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  will  make  her 
a  queen  of  the  trotting  turf,  and  if,  in  an 
"  off  "  year,  she  could  add  fresh  honors 
to  her  name,  surely  this  daughter  of  a 
race  of  kings  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
possibility  for  the  queenship  of  the  trot- 
ting turf  in  1896. 

The  two-year-old  race  championship 
was  held  prior  to  last  season  by  two 
fillies.  Impetuous  and  Silicon,  in  2:15%. 
This  record  was  passed  on  October  17, 
1895,  by  the  brown  colt,  Tommy  Britton, 
at  Lexington,  Ky.  He  won  at  the  time 
a  $2,000  purse  in  2:22  and  2:15^.  In  a 
previous  race  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on 
August  14th,  he  defeated  his  compet- 
itors in  2:18^  and  2:21^.  He  is  a 
handsome,  well-bred  colt,  being  by 
Liberty  Bell,  dam  Keepsake  by  Pan- 
coast,  and  should  be  formidable  in  the 
three-year-old  contests  of  the  year. 

But  the  greatest  two-year-old  colt  of 
the  year  by  the  watch,  though  he  has  not 
got  the  record,  was  the  bay  colt,  Bingen, 
by  May  King,  dam  Young  Miss  by 
Young  Jim  ;  second  dam.  Miss  Mam- 
brino  by  Red  Wilkes  ;  third  dam,  Alric 
by  Almont.  He  made  his  maiden  bow 
to  the  trotting  turf  at  Lewiston,  Me., 
on  September  2d,  1895,  and  defeated 
his  field  in  straight  heats  in  2:35^ 
and  2:24^,  showing  by  that  time  that 
he  had  an  immense  reserve  of  speed 
in  hand.  At  Boston,  on  September 
25th,  he  won  a  $2,000  purse,  again  in 
straight  heats,  in  2:26^  and  2:24^,  and 
at  Portland,  Me.,  on  October  ist,  he 
won  without  giving  his  competitors 
a  chance  to  take  a  heat,  in  2:23^  and 
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2:19^-  This  was  no  measure  of  his 
speed,  as  he  had  no  antagonists  in  this 
race  who  could  make  him  go  faster,  and 
his  owner  desired  to  keep  him  eligible 
to  the  2:20  class.  But  to  prove  his  speed 
and  demonstrate  what  a  young  equine 
wonder  he  was,  it  was  decided  to  trot 
him  an  exhibition  mile.  On  October 
3d,  over  the  Portland  track,  he  trotted 
a  public  and  fully  authenticated  mile  in 
2:12;^,  which  is  the  fastest  mile  ever 
trotted  by  a  two-year-old,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  champion  record  made 
by  Arion  at  the  same  age,  2:10^.  It 
was  singularly  appropriate  that,  as  Mr. 
J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  of  Boston,  paid 
$125,000  for  Arion,  he  should  at  once 
purchase  the  next  fastest  two-year-old, 
and  both  horses  are  now  at  his  farm 
near  Boston.  The  magnitude  of  this 
great  performance  can  only  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that,  in  1892,  Arion  achieved 
his  two-year-old  championship  of  2:10^, 
and  that  in  1895  Bingen  was  the  first 
two-year-old  to  get  within  two  seconds 
of  that  most  marvelous  flight  of  speed. 
Bingen  should  be  one  of  the  stars  of  the 
near  future  and  exchange  his  brevet  for 
a  regular  record. 

There  were  several  great  three-year- 
olds  out  in  1895,  but  not  one  of  them 
could  get  within  two  seconds  of  the 
champion  mark  for  that  age.  The  fast- 
est three  are  worthy  of  mention  because 
they  may  be  formidable  factors  in  the 
prominent  events  of  this  season.  The 
black  colt,  Athanio,  who  took  a  record 
of  2:11^,  was  bred  in  California  and  is 
by  Junio,  a  son  of  Electioneer.  The 
dam  of  Junio  was  by  Granger,  a  son  of 
imported  Hercules,  a  well-known  thor- 
oughbred, so  that  Athanio  has  in  his 
veins  the  choicest  trotting  and  thorough- 
bred blood.  C.  J.  Hamlin,  the  shrewd 
owner  of  Village  Farm,  spent  the  Win- 
ter of  1894-5  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  and 
heard  great  rumors  about  the  speed 
shown  by  the  two-year-old,  Athanio, 
and  his  trainer,  Ed.  Geers,  was  sent  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  son  of 
Junio  fully  satisfied  "  the  silent  man 
from  Tennessee,"  a  description  long 
since  pronounced  on  Geers,  who,  though 
one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  as  the 
repository  of  the  secrets  of  a  large  stable 
possesses  the  rare  faculty  of  keeping 
them  to  himself.  Athanio  was  bought 
at  a  price  said  to  be  close  to  $15,000,  and 
did  his  full  share  last  season  in  adding 
to  the  gold  and  glory  of  Village  Farm. 


The  three-year-old  colt,  Pat  L.,  2:11^, 
divides  with  Athanio  the  honor  of  being 
the  fastest  of  their  age  in  1895.  Faster 
than  all  the  highly  bred  products  of  the 
fashionable  stock  farms,  he  is  a  proof 
that  an  almost  unknown  sire  can  pro- 
duce for  a  poor  breeder  a  colt  that  will 
defeat  the  representatives  of  millions  of 
capital,  r  Pat  L.  is  by  Republican,  and 
he  is  the  only  colt  that  he  has  in  the 
2:30  list.  He  was  bred  by  J.  W.  Lash, 
of  Auburn,  Neb. 

The  three-year-old  which  caught  the 
public  eye  more  than  any  other  last 
season,  however,  was  the  bay  colt,  Lar- 
abie,  2:12^,  by  Jay  Bird,  dam  Kate 
Brooks  by  Abdalbrino.  He  is  a  colt  of 
most  commanding  appearance,  standing 
sixteen  hands  high,  and  promises  to  fill 
out  into  a  grandly  proportioned  horse. 
He  started  seven  times  in  1895,  won 
four,  was  second  and  third  once  each 
and  unplaced  once,  when  he  was  evi- 
dently not  himself.  He  took  his  record 
of  2:12^  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  29th, 
and  is  the  property  of  a  wealthy  Cana- 
dian, whose  trotting  stable  is  managed 
by  the  Boston  horseman,  Geo.  W.  Leav- 
itt.  It  has  been  charged  against  the 
American  trotter  that  he  lacks  size  and 
proportion.  Larabie  is  a  horse  that  him- 
self and  his  produce  should  do  their 
share  to  remove  this  objection. 

The  romance  and  sensation  of  the 
year  was  the  bay  gelding.  Azote.  He 
came  from  the  ranks  of  obscurity  and 
finished  the  champion  gelding  of  his 
class  with  a  time  record  of  2:04^, 
within  one  second  of  the  world's  cham- 
pionship, and  a  race  record  of  2:05^, 
only  one-quarter  of  a  second  behind  that 
honor.  Azote  was  foaled  in  1887,  by 
Whips,  dam  Josie  by  Hambletonian 
725,  and  was  bred  at  Palo  Alto  Farm, 
Cal.  Strange  to  say,  he  was,  if  not  re- 
jected, at  least  neglected  by  the  clever 
trainers  of  that  great  establishment.  In 
the  kindergarten  for  colts  and  on  the 
regular  training  track,  Azote  was  not  to 
be  found.  He  had  none  of  the  cease- 
less attentions  bestowed  on  a  proba- 
ble champion  of  his  race,  and  while  a 
hundred  trotters  were  being  tried  and 
trained  to  add  a  few  more  illustrious 
names  to  Palo  Alto's  long  list  of  cham- 
pions, the  horse  who  was  destined  to  trot 
faster  than  any  of  them  was  relegated 
to  the  prosaic  task  of  dragging  a  buggy 
around  the  farm  for  the  superintendent 
when   on   his  daily  tour  of  inspection. 
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Fortunately  the  observing  eye  of  an 
intelligent  stable  hand  brought  the 
horse  into  prominence.  California's  best 
known  horseman  and  trainer,  Orrin  A. 
Hickok,  who  drove  the  champion  Vol- 
unteer, 2:11^,  to  his  record  in  1880,  in 
one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  Palo  Alto 
in  search  of  speed  was  told  that  if  he 
was  looking  for  a  trotter,  the  plain  look- 
ing 16  J^  hands  high  gelding,  who  was 
then  in  the  shafts  of  the  farm  buggy, 
was  a  trotter.  Hickok  laughed  at  the 
"  rubber,"  but  he  gave  the  horse  a  trial 
in  2:40  and  decided  to  campaign  him. 
He  began  his  turf  career  in  1892,  and 
though  he  made  a  record  of   2:1^%  he 


good  judges  thought  he  had  attained 
the  zenith  of  his  career  and  were,  there- 
fore, totally  unprepared  for  the  all-con- 
quering march  of  victory  of  the  season 
of  1895. 

At  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  July  loth,  he  de- 
feated Fantasy  and  Phoebe  Wilkes  in 
2:07^,  2:12^  and  2:09,  and  at  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  on  July  20th,  he  showed  his  heels 
to  the  gelding  champion,  Ryland  T., 
2:07^ ;  the  stallion  champion,  Directum, 
2:05^,  and  the  fast  mare,  Muta  Wilkes, 
in  2:08,  2:10  and  2:09^.  At  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  July  30th,  he  won  the  gelding 
championship  in  2:06^  in  a  race,  his 
next  two  heats  being  in  2:08^  and  2:10. 
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created  no  sensation.  In  1893  he  was 
practically  a  failure,  as  he  failed  to  re- 
duce his  record  and  only  won  one  race 
in  five  starts.  He  was  then  sold  for  a 
small  sum  to  Monroe  Salisbury,  the 
celebrated  Californian,  who  campaigned 
and  gave  their  records  to  such  horses 
as  Directum,  2:05^  ;  Direct,  2:055^  ; 
Directly,  2:07^  ;  Flying  Jib,  2:04, 
and  with  running  mate,  1:58^  ;  Alix, 
2:03^,  and  a  host  of  others.  The 
change  was  as  sudden  as  though  the 
-Sturdy  Californian  wielded  the  wand  of 
an  enchanter.  In  1894  Azote  started  in 
seventeen  races,  won  ten,  was  second  in 
six  and  third  in  one,  and  he  closed  the 
season  with  a  record  of  2:08^.     Many 


At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  August  20th,  he 
was  equally  successful,  and  at  Fleet- 
wood Park  he  trotted  the  race  of  his 
life  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  trotting  turf.  His  opponents 
were  Beuzetta,  2:06^,  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  race  mare  of  the  year,  and 
Klamath,  2:08%,  and  Dan  Cupid,  2:09^, 
two  of  the  best  members  of  the  free- 
for-all  brigade.  His  winning  time  was 
2:09^/4,  2:05^  and  2:07.  Comparison 
can  only  bring  out  into  bold  relief  the 
superb  character  of  this  performance. 
Alix,  the  trotting  queen,  holds  a  cham- 
pion race  record  of  2:05^,  raade  at 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Directum's  race 
record  of  2:05)^  was  made  at  Nashville, 
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Tenn.,  and  both  tracks  are  considered 
to  be  two  seconds  faster  than  the  track 
at  Fleetwood  Park.  His  crowning  per- 
formance was  against  time  on  Septem- 
ber 5th,  at  Galesburg,  111.,  when  he  re- 
duced his  record  to  2:04^.  It  was  in- 
deed the  very  irony  of  fate  that  the 
clever  trainers  of  Palo  Alto  should  have 
rejected  the  fastest  trotter  ever  bred  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  fastest  trotter 
of  the  male  sex  in  the  world. 

The  greatest  mare,  b)^  the  record,  last 
season  was  the  four-year-old  chestnut 
mare  Beuzetta,  2:06^,  by  Onward,  dam 
Beulah,  by  Harold,  the  sire  of  Maud  S., 
:2  :o8^.     She  came  within  three-quarters 


proverbs,  "  handsome  is  that  handsome 
does  "  and  that  "  blood  will  tell."  Beu- 
zetta made  her  debut  on  the  turf  when 
two  years  old,  and  took  part  in  two 
races,  winning  one  and  taking  second 
place  in  the  other  with  a  record  of 
2:26^.  As  a  three-year-old  she  started 
in  four  races,  winning  three  of  them, 
including  the  rich  Kentucky  Futurity, 
which  made  her  the  leading  winner  of 
the  year.  Her  record  as  a  three-year- 
old  was  2:12^.  Her  record  for  1895  is 
five  victories  in  six  starts,  and  is  well 
worth  relating  in  detail.  On  July  8th, 
at  Columbus,  O.,  in  the  2:13  class,  she 
won   in   straight   heats  in  2:14^,    2:16 


'of  a  second  of  equaling  the  filly  record 
of  her  age,  and  her  racing  career  so  im- 
pressed Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Stokes,  of  New 
York,  that  he  bought  her  last  Autumn 
from  her  breeder  and  owner,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Ayers,  of  Duckers,  Ky.  Beuzetta  is  not 
.a  good-looking  mare  and  may  be  called 
a  racing  machine.  As  a  three-year-old 
she  won  the  Kentucky  Futurity,  worth 
$27,480,  on  October  9,  1894,  and  so  little 
did  she  impress  the  Eastern  sportsmen 
who  had  not  previously  seen  her  that 
they  poured  their  money  into  the  pool- 
box  on  the  field.  But  she  won  from  a 
great  field  in  straight  heats  in  the  fast 
time  of  2.i6J4^,  2:16^  and  2:14^,  and 
proved    the    truth    of    those    two    old 


and  2:15%.  At  Tiffin,  O.,  in  the  2:09 
class,  she  defeated  a  field  of  aged  horses 
in  2:14^,  2:iiX  and  2:09^4;.  On  July 
25th,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the  four-year- 
old  class,  after  her  great  competitor 
Onoqua  had  won  the  first  heat,  she 
reeled  off  the  next  three  in  2:13,  2:10 
and  2:12)^,  and  at  Cleveland,  O.,  on 
August  3d,  a  field  of  the  best  horses  in 
the  2:13  class  were  behind  her  in  2:09%, 
2:10^  and  2:09^.  At  Buffalo,  on 
August  9th,  she  achieved  her  greatest 
triumph,  when  she  won  in  2:o7>4, 
2:11^  and  2:06^.  Her  only  defeat 
was  at  Fleetwood  Park,  when  she  was 
second  to  Azote,  when  he  won  in  2:05)^. 
Beuzetta  looks  like  the  most  formidable 
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candidate,  at  the  present  time,  for  the 
world's  championship  honors. 

The  pacing  situation  last  season  was 
similar  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  trot- 
ting ca.mp.  There  were  plenty  of  ex- 
ceedingly high  class  performers,  but 
very  few  who  could  achieve  champion 
honors.  The  only  records  of  this  class 
were  made  by  mares,  who,  singularly, 
at  this  gait  have  always  been  behind 
the  male  sex,  while  the  opposite  has 
been  the  case  with  the  trotters.  At  the 
trotting  gait  the  mares  for  fifty  years, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  held  the 
championships.  Lady  Suffolk,  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1845,  was  the  first  trotter  to 
beat  2:30.  In  1859  Flora  Temple  trotted 
in  2:19^,  and  was  the  first  to  beat  2:20. 
In  1867  Dexter  went  in  2:17^,  but  he 
was  soon  dethroned  by  Goldsmith  Maid, 
2:14,  and  she,  after  a  brief  reign,  by 
Volunteer,  2:11^,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Maud  S.,  2:08^,  Sunol,  2:0814;,  Nancy 
Hanks,  2:04,  and  Alix,  2:03%.  This  is  a 
nice  question  for  the  scientific  breeder 
to  elucidate.  At  Detroit,  on  July  23d, 
the  bay  mare,  Angle  D.,  in  a  race  re- 
duced the  champion  pacing  mares'  rec- 
ord to  2:07,  which  is  5^  seconds  behind 
the  regular  pacing  champion  record, 
and  2)%  seconds  behind  the  best  trot- 
ting record  for  one  of  her  sex.  The 
three-year-old  filly.  Miss  Rita,  in  a  race 
at  Galesburg,  111.,  reduced  the  record 
for  her  sex  at  that  age  to  2:09^,  and  the 
bay  filly  AUeen  reduced  the  four-year- 
old  record  for  her  sex  to  2:07^.  At 
Lexington,  Ky.,  October  14th,  Miss  Rita 
and  her  mate,  Josie  B.,  won  the  pacing 
team  championship  in  2:12^,  and  they 
did  it  so  easily  that  they  are  expected 
to  go  in  2:10  this  year.  They  are  owned 
by  Mrs.  W.  E.  D.  Stokes,  of'  New  York. 

In  order  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  present  speed  records  of  the  leading 
trotters  and  pacers,  and  as  a  useful  refer- 
ence, the  following  table  is  given.  It 
gives  the  date  and  place  of  perform- 
ance, and  states  whether  the  record  was 
made  in  a  race  or  was  a  contest  against 
time.  If  the  reader  will  remember  that 
fifty  years  ago  2:29^  was  the  speed 
limit,  he  will  be  able  to  gauge  the  prog- 
ress of  the  breed  : 

TROTTERS. 

Fastest  Yearlings. — Adbell,  brown  colt,  by 
Advertiser,  dam  Beautiful  Bells,  by  The  Moor; 
San  Jose,  Cal. ,  Sept.  27  ;  time,  2:23. 

Two-year-olds. — Arion,  bay  colt,  by  Elec- 
tioneer, dam  Manette,  by  Nutwood  ;  Stockton, 
Cal.,  Nov.  10,  1891  ;  time,  2:10?/. 


Three-year-olds.  —  Fantasy,  bay  filly,  by 
Chimes,  dam  Homora,  by  Almonarch ;  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Oct.  17,  1893  ;  race,  2:08;^. 

Four-year-olds. — Directum,  black  stallion, 
by  Director,  dam  Stemwinder,  by  Venture  ; 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  iS,  1S93  ;  race,  2:o5X- 

Five-year-olds. — Ralph  Wilkes,  chestnut 
stallion,  by  Red  Wilkes,  dam  Mary  Mays,  by 
Mambrino  Patchen  ;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  19, 
1894  ;  time,  2:0624^. 

World's  Record. — Alix,  bay  mare,  by  Patron- 
age, dam  Atlanta,  by  Attorney  ;  Galesburg, 
111.,  Sept.  19,  1894  ;  time,  2:0334;. 

Stallion  Record. — Directum,  black  stallion, 
by  Director,  dam  Stemwinder,  by  Venture  ; 
Nashville,  Tenn  ,  Oct.  18,  1893  ;  race,  2:05^. 

Gelding  Record — Azote,  bay  gelding,  by 
Whips,  dam  Josie,  by  Whipple's  Hambletonian; 
Galesburg,  111.,  Sept.  5,  1895  ;  time,  2:04^. 

Race  Record  to  Sulky. — Directum,  black 
stallion,  by  Director,  dam  Stemwinder,  by  Ven- 
ture ;   Nashville,  Tenn.,   Oct.  18,    1S93,  2:05^. 

Alix,  bay  mare,  by  Patronage,  dam  Atlanta, 
by  Attorney;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Aug.  17,  1894; 
2:05^. 

Team  Record. — Honest  George,  bay  geld- 
ing, by  Albert,  and  Belle  Hamlin,  bay  mare, 
by  Almont,  Jr.;  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept,  23, 
1892  ;  time,  2:i2_54;. 

Trotter  with  Running  Mate. — Ayers  P., 
chestnut  gelding,  by  Prosper  Merimee,  dam 
by  Rustic  ;  Kirkwood,  Del.,  July  4,  1893  ;  time, 
2:03  >^. 

Tandem. — Mambrino  Sparkle,  bay  mare, 
and  William  H.,  bay  gelding;  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Sept.  16,  1886;  time,  2:32. 

A  Team  of  Three  Trotting  in  Harness 
Abreast. — Belle  Hamlin,  bay  mare,  by  Almont, 
Jr.;  Justina,  bay  mare,  by  Almont,  Jr.,  and 
Globe,  bay  gelding,  by  Almont,  Jr. ;  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  July  31,  1891  ;  time,  2:14. 

Four-in-Hand  (Race). — Frank  Ross,  roan 
gelding  ;  Peculiar,  bay  gelding  (leaders)  ; 
Rumps,  bay  mare;  Tom  Bradley,  brown  geld- 
ing (wheelers)  ;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  7,  1882;, 
time,  2:4034'. 

Four-in-hand. — William  N.,  Nobby,  Mam- 
brino Sparkle  and  Clemmie  G. ;  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Sept.  17,  1886  ;  time,  2:27. 

Two  Miles  in  Harness  (Race). — Nightingale, 
chestnut  mare,  by  MamlDrino  King,  dam  Min- 
nequa  Maid,  by  Wood's  Hambletonian  ;  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1894  ;  time,  4:36^4^. 

In  Harness. — Greenlander,  black  stallion,  by 
Princeps,  dam  Juno,  by  Hambletonian  10  ; 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Nov.  4,  1S93  ;  time,  4:32. 

PACERS. 

Yearling  Fillies. — Belle  Acton,  bay  filly,  by 
Shadeland  Onward;  Lyons,  Neb.,  Oct.  14, 
1892  ;  time,  2.2034^. 

Two-year-olds. — Directly,  black  colt,  by  Di- 
rect, dam  Mabel,  by  Naubic  ;  Galesburg,  111., 
Sept.  20,  1894;  time,  2:07%". 

Three  year-olds. — Directly,  black  colt,  by  Di- 
rect, dam  Mabel,  by  Naubic  ;  Fresno,  Cal., 
Feb.  I,  1895  ;  time,  2:07^. 

Four-year-olds. — Online,  bay  colt,  by  Shade- 
land  Onward,  dam  Angeline,  by  Chester 
Chief;  Sioux  City,  la.,  Oct.  12, 1894  ;  time,  2:04. 

World's  Record. — Robert  J.,  bay  gelding,  by 
Hartford,  dam  Geraldine,  by  Jay  Gould  ;  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  Sept.  14,  1894;  time,  2:01  J^. 

Stallion  Record. — John  R.  Gentry,  bay  stall- 
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ion,  by  Ashland  Wilkes,  dam  Dame  Wood,  by 
Wedgewood  ;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Sept.  14, 
1S94 ;  race,  2:0314^. 

Gelding  Record. — Robert  J.,  bay  gelding,  by 
Hartford,  dam  Geraldine,  by  Jay  Gould  ;  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  Sept.  14,  1S94  ;  time,  2:01  J^. 

Mares'  Record. — Angle  D.,  bay  mare,  by 
Mikagan,  dam  Kit,  by  Tom  Belair  ;  Detroit, 
Mich.,  July  23,  1S94  ;  race,  2:07. 

Race  Record  to  Sulky. — Robert  J.,  bay  geld- 
ing, by  Hartford,  dam  Geraldine,  by  Jay 
Gould  ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  5,  1S94  ;  time, 
2:02^. 

Team  Record. — Miss  Rita,  chestnut  filly,  by 
J.  J.  Audubon,  and  Josie  B.,  bay  mare,  by 
Chatterbox  ;  Lexington,  Ky.,  Oct.  14,  1895  ; 
time,  2:12  >2- 

Pacer,  with  Running  Mate. — Flying  Jib,  bay 
gelding,  by  Algona.  dam  Middletown  mare, 
by  Middletown;  Chillicothe,  O.,  Oct.  4,  1894; 
time,  i:58X- 

Two  Miles  in  Harness,  Race. — Defiance,  bay 
gelding,  by  Chieftain,  and  Longfellow,  chest- 
nut gelding,  by  Red  Bill  ;  dead  heat ;  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  Sept.  26,  1872  ;  time,  4:473^. 

Two  Miles  Against  Time.— W.  W.  P.,  chest- 
nut gelding,  by  Ben  Lomond,  Jr.,  dam  Bonner 
Maid,  by  Martinet;  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Oct.  31, 
1895  ;  time,  4:22^. 

Two  questions  of  the  iitmost  impor- 
tance arise  at  the  present  time.  They 
are,  what  are  the  prospects  of  the  breed 
and  what  are  the  prospects  of  the  sport  ? 
To  the  former  the  reply  is,  they  were 
never  brighter.  Under  the  quickening 
influence  of  competition  with  the  hack- 
ney, the  breeder  has  learned  that  he 
must  study  to  produce  size,  style  and 
beautiful  conformation,  as  well  as  speed 
and  endurance,  and  he  is  doing  it  so 
effectively  that  the  majority  of  the  car- 
riage teams  sold  in  the  metropolitan 
market  are  now  trotting  bred.  The 
fast  ones  go  to  the  trotting  track.  The 
good  looking  colts  who  are  not  specially 
speedy  make  admirable  carriage  and 
road  horses,  while  the  balance  can 
always  find  a  market  in  the  ordinary 
avenues  of  business. 

The  foreign  market  has  also  become 
an  important  factor.  While  it  is  impos- 
sible   to    2'ive    exact    figures,  it  is  well 


within  the  mark  to  say  that  2,500  trot- 
ting bred  horses,  with  and  without 
records,  were  exported  in  1895.  The 
old  American  campaigner,  Spofford, 
holds  the  European  record  of  2:i6_J^, 
and  Fritz  in  Australia  has  achieved  the 
honor  of  taking  the  fastest  record  ever 
made  by  a  trotter  outside  of  this  conti- 
nent. His  record  is  2:14  1-5.  Trotting 
sport  is  growing  in  popularity  in  Europe 
and  the  Spring  meetings  at  Nice,  France, 
inaugurated  by  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
have  attracted  the  rank  and  fashion  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Bennett  has  a  capital 
stable  of  trotters. 

The  present  season  at  home  promises 
to  more  than  equal  its  predecessor,  in 
which  nearly  $5,000,000  in  stakes  and 
purses  were  competed  for.  In  New 
York  State  there  will  be  a  dearth  of 
sport,  as  the  followers  of  the  trotter  do 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Percy- Gray  law  with  the  same  ease 
which  has  characterized  their  thorough- 
bred brethren.  Under  the  wise  and 
diplomatic  rule  of  the  Jockey  Club,  the 
lovers  of  thoroughbred  sport  have  seen 
objectionable  elements  eliminated  and 
a  regime  of  high  class  sport  inaugu- 
rated. It  is  certainly  not  impossible 
that  the  versatile  genius  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  trotter  will  be  able,  eventu- 
ally, to  accommodate  themselves  to  ex- 
isting conditions.  In  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania,  where  pool-selling  and 
bookmaking  is  a  penal  offense,  the  out- 
look is  not  bright.  But  the  spots  on  the 
sun  only  make  the  rest  of  the  outlook 
brighter,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
leading  tracks  are  resonant  with  the 
metallic  music  of  flying  hoof  beats,  and, 
long  before  the  season  is  over,  the  wires 
will  probably  have  told  us  that  the 
American  light  harness  horse  has  at 
last  reached  his  supposed  speed  limit  of 
two  minutes. 


&& 
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HE  camp  was  on  the 
shore  of  Hood's 
Canal,  at  Pleasant 
Harbor,  a  place 
most  appropriately 
named.  Hood's  Canal 
is  a  great  salt-water 
river,  an  arm  of  Puget 
Sound,  extending  forsixty 
miles  along  the  foot  of  the 
Olympic  Mountains,  and 
having  a  width  of  from 
two  to  five  miles. 
We  had  been  told  that 
trout  were  plentiful  in  the  streams  flow- 
ing into  the  Canal,  and  we  proposed 
to  test  the  truth  of  our  information. 
Among  the  accessible  waters  were  the 
Dosewallips,  two  miles  north  of  our 
camp-ground,  and  the  Duckabush,  the 
same  distance  to  the  south,  both  brawl- 
ing, snow-fed  mountain  torrents.  The 
last-named  stream  was  selected. 

By  daylight,  Jack  and  I  were  on  our 
way  to  the  Duckabush.  We  found  the 
river  full  of  icy  water  from  the  melting 
snows  of  the  Olympics.  The  river  was 
entirely  too  high  for  good  fishing  ;  so, 
while  we  felt  satisfied  there  were  mon- 
ster trout  hidden  away  in  its  pools  and 
rapids,  the  prospects  of  catching  them 
were  not  bright. 

We  fished  till  noon,  using  big  flies, 
little  flies,  black,  brown,  blue,  white, 
green  and  parti-colored  flies,  and  the 
result  of  our  half-day's  work  was  one 
ten-inch  trout  to  Jack's  credit,  while  I 
had  not  seen  even  the  flip  of  one's  tail. 

After  luncheon,  we  separated,  Jack 
crossing  the  river  on  a  drift  and  going 
up  stream,  while  I  went  down.  A  short 
distance  below  where  we  parted,  I  found 
a  most  promising  spot.  The  river  came 
dashing  and  roaring  over  a  long,  steep 
riffle  into  a  broad  pool.  Part  of  the 
water  turned  at  right  angles  and  poured 
out  over  another  riffle,  while  another 
portion  of  it  whirled  around  and  flowed 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  upper  riffle  in  a 
big  eddy. 

Mid-thigh  deep  in  the  swift  water  of 
the  upper  riffle  I  stood,  casting  far  out 
in  the  tumbling  waves  and  letting  the 
fly  drift  down  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
pool.  Suddenly  there  was  a  heavy 
splash  in  the  very  midst  of  the  maddest 


rush  of  waters,  and  my  reel  began  to 
whirr  like  a  buzz-saw. 

I  scrambled  to  a  gravel  bar  and  raced 
down  stream,  for  all  my  efforts  to  stop 
the  line  from  running  out  were  unavail- 
ing. At  the  foot  of  the  pool  I  succeeded 
in  steering  my  quarry  into  the  eddy 
current,  and  back  he  came,  much  more 
slowly,  however,  to  the  head  of  the 
pool.  Arrived  there,  he  made  another 
rush  out  into  the  whirling  current,  I 
following  along  the  bank  after  him. 
Three  times  he  made  the  circle  of  the 
pool  before  I  saw  what  it  was  I  had 
captured. 

The  fourth  time,  as  he  swam  slowly 
along  the  eddy,  I  persuaded  my  prize 
to  come  up  along  shore  for  a  brief  in- 
spection. I  then  saw  that  I  had  a  mag- 
nificent trout  ;  but,  horror  of  hor- 
rors !  instead  of  having  the  hook  in  his 
mouth,  it  was  fast  in  his  dorsal  fin. 
That  explained  his  pulling  power  when 
he  made  a  straightaway  rush. 

He  did  not  enjoy  being  looked  at, 
but  made  another  dash  down  the  swift 
current,  followed  by  a  slow  sail  up  the 
eddy.  This  he  kept  up  for  fully  fifteen 
minutes  before  I  could  gain  any  control 
over  him  ;  then  he  began  to  tire  slight- 
ly and  would  allow  himself  to  be  gently 
towed  up  to  the  shore,  where  he  would 
rest  before  making  another  break  for 
deep  water.  I  could  not  land  him,  as 
the  rising  river  had  left  a  steep  break  a 
foot  or  more  in  height  right  at  the 
water's  edge.  The  fish  was  entirely  too 
heavy  to  lift  by  the  line,  and  I  had 
neither  gaff  nor  landing-net ;  further  1 
could  not  drown  him,  hooked  as  he  was. 
My  predicament  recalled  to  mind  the 
remark  of  an  Irish  friend  of  mine  in  an 
almost  similar  case,  when  he  pathetic- 
ally called  to  me  across  the  river,  "  Pve 
got  him,  but  how  am  1  going  to  get 
him  ? " 

After  a  circle  through  the  pool  the 
trout  would  come  peaceably  up  to  the 
bank  and  apparently  enjoy  the  rest 
there  until  I  would  make  some  move- 
ment, when  off  he  would  go  again,  re- 
freshed and  strengthened.  After  half 
an  hour  of  this  sport  1  began  to  despair 
of  being  able  to  kill  my  fish. 

The  more  I  contemplated  the  beauty 
of  my  stubborn  foe,  the  more  I  viranted 
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him.  Casting  about  for  some  way  of 
conquering  him,  I  took  advantage  of 
one  of  his  resting  spells  to  examine  the 
bank  along  the  riffle  at  the  foot  of  the 
pool.  I  found  the  very  place.  About 
fifty  feet  down  the  riffle  was  a  sort 
of  little  cove,  a  jog  in  the  shore  line, 
where  the  water  ran  out  still  and  shal- 
low upon  the  shingle.  If  I  could  start 
him  down  the  current  and  swing  him 
into  this  cove,  I  could  then  get  him  out 
on  the  stones  and  capture  him. 

Before  putting  my  plan  into  execu- 
tion, I  kept  the  fish  circling  a  few  times 
around  the  eddy  in  order  to  tire  him 
and  make  him  more  docile.  Then, 
edging  him  close  in  shore,  I  gave  him 
line  and  he  made  a  dash  down  the  riffle, 
a  thing  he  had  been  trying  to  do  all 
along.  It  was  risky,  for,  if  I  could  not 
stop  him  at  the  right  spot,  he  would  be 
lost — or  saved,  as  you   look  at  it   from 


my  standpoint  or  the  trout's — as  I  could 
follow  him  but  a  short  distance,  on  ac- 
count of  brush  and  a  steep  bank. 

The  moment  was  an  anxious  one 
until  he  swung  into  the  little  curve  in 
the  bank,  obedient  to  the  strain  upon 
the  Ime.  With  a  rush  he  scooted  out 
into  the  shallow  water,  where  he  was 
powerless,  and  soon  I  was  upon  him. 

Ah  !  but  he  was  a  beauty.  And  how 
proud  I  was  of  my  victory,  as  he  had 
the  advantage  of  me  during  the  whole 
of  the  fight.  When  I  came  to  examine 
him  I  found  the  hook  firmly  fastened 
into  his  back  just  where  the  dorsal  fin 
rises  from  it.  Either  he  made  a  bad 
calculation  in  the  swift  water,  or  had  no 
intention  of  biting  and  was  merely  play- 
ing with  my  fly.  Whatever  his  in- 
tentions were  he  gave  me  one  of  the 
prettiest  battles  I  ever  had  with  a  fish. 
And  he  weighed  five  pounds. 


a  eicYCLe  trip  m  THe  tyroLc 


IT  was  a  complete  success.  We  had 
been  told  we  should  not  be  able  to 
wheel  in  "  that  hilly  country."  We 
had  been  advised  to  take  alpen- 
stocks and  ice-clamps  and  to  leave  our 
machines  at  home.  We  had  been  "re- 
minded "  by  those  who  knew,  and  were 
willing  to  imply  that  we  also  knew  but 
had  forgotten,  that  there  was  no  partic- 
ular fun  in  pushing  five  miles  for  every 
four  miles  of  mount. 

There  were  two  of  us.  The  other  man 
had  a  light  wheel  of  American  make.  I 
went  off  in  a  hurry  and  had  to  buy  a 
wheel  on  the  other  side,  which  I  chose 
to  do  in  London.     One  result  was  that 


I  propelled  ten  pounds  more  weight 
than  my  friend  ;  that  is,  up  hill  and  on 
a  level.  But  on  coasts  I'left  him  behind, 
and  there  was  large  opportunity  for 
coasting  in  "that  hilly  country."  Then, 
too,  his  machine  attracted  much  atten- 
tion where  mine  was  ignored,  for  the 
reason  that  his  hickory  rims  were  a 
novelty.  On  the  general  question,  how- 
ever, as  to  "what  wheel"  one  should 
ride  on  such  a  tour,  I  have  only  to  say 
our  recent  experience  confirms  our  as- 
surance that  it  makes  mighty  little  differ- 
ence, provided  your  mount  is  any  one  of 
the  decent  sort.  In  other  words,  do  not 
abandon  the  thought  of  touring  because, 
forsooth,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  the 
latest  model  of  your  favorite  machine. 

It  costs  more  to  transport  a  wheel  on 
the  English  railroads  than  anywhere 
else,  unless  it  be  by  private  post.  The 
British  bicyclists  are  warring  with  the 
authorities  over  rates,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  may  be  victorious.  Once 
across  the  Channel,  however,  you  can 
take  an  express  train,  and,  if  you  have 
only  hand-bags,  your  wheel  goes  as  free 
luggage.  Mine  went  in  that  way  from 
Ostende  to  Basle.  Nothing  was  required 
of  me  but  to  sign  off  all  claim  for  damage. 
With  a  light  heart  and  easy  mind  I  put 
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my    illegible    signature     to    that    for- 
midable waiver. 

The  next  morning  we  were  in  Switzer- 
land, and  my  bicycle,  that  had  enjoyed 
free  transportation,  had,  at  the  same 
time,  suffered  the  complete  decay  of  six 
inches  of  tire  through  acids  or  salts  on 
the  floor  of  the  car.  The  corrected  en- 
try in  my  expense  account  thus  became 
"  shipping  wheel,  Ostende  to  Basle,  40 
francs."  However,  such  an  accident 
probably  never  happened  to  anybody 
else,  and  there  was  no  use  being  miser- 
able about  it.  I  made  a  claim  and  also 
a  (decent,  dignified)  row,  but  it  availed 
me  nothing.  I  must  say  that  later,  in 
Austria  and  South  Germany,  we  found 
the  railroad  officials  uniformly  courte- 
ous and  the  rates  altogether  reasonable. 
Once,  when  we  had  ridden  up  to  the 
base  of  a  mountain  that  was  pierced 
only  by  a  railroad  tunnel,  we  determined 
to  send  the  machines  through  by  ex- 
press and  walk  over  the  summit.  The 
man  in  charge  at  the  station  volunteered 
the  suggestion  and  advice  that,  by  buy- 
ing tickets  for  ourselves  rather  than  ex- 
press receipts  for  the  wheels,  we  should 
save  three  cents  and  still  have  our  walk. 
We  did  so,  and  the  man  got  what  the 
State  would  otherwise  have  received. 
On  another  occasion  we  reached  a  sta- 
tion just  as  an  express  train  was  starting. 
A  word  to  the  master,  together  with  our 
appearance,  which  proved  our  haste,  ob- 
tained for  us  the  most  liberal  treatment 
I  ever  experienced  on  a  European  rail- 
road. The  train  was  held  for  a  minute, 
and  we  were  packed,  wheels  and  all,  in- 
to an  empty  third-class  compartment. 
To  be  sure,  we  lost  our  hand-luggage 
and  wasted  a  day  recovering  it,  but  that 
was  largely  our  own  fault. 

Our  plan  with  baggage  was  this  :  I 
had  a  bicycle  satchel  of  waterproof 
material  that  fitted  into  the  frame  and 
was  strapped  at  the  top  and  ends.  It 
was  too  large,  and  not  only  tempted  me, 
by  reason  of  its  capacity,  to  carry  too 
much,  but  it  interfered  somewhat  with 
the  natural  movement  of  the  legs. 
Another  time  I  should  devise  a  smaller 
case  on  the  same  principle,  attached 
above  and  forward  but  not  reaching  back 
between  the  knees.  My  companion  skill- 
fully suspended  a  waterproof  knapsack 
in  his  frame,  so  that  when  we  left  the 
wheels  to  walk  we  had  a  convenient 
means  of  carrying  enough  for  both  of 
us.     Our  bags   of  reserve  clothing  we 


expressed  ahead  and  caught  up  with 
every  week  or  ten  days. 

We  wheeled  up  the  Rhine  to  Lake 
Constance  and  went  at  once  into  Austria 
at  Bregenz.  We  thus  had  to  cross  Voral- 
berg  in  order  to  enter  the  Tyrol.  The 
country  was  beautiful  and  the  riding 
was  pleasant,  but  the  people  were  sullen. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  delight  of 
touring  to  meet  cordiality  among  the 
natives,  and  it  pulls  like  a  stiff  chain  to 
have  one's  merry  road-greeting  returned 
by  a  cold  stare  or  an  averted  face.  As 
soon  as  we  entered  the  Tyrol,  however, 
all  this  changed.  Everywhere  there  was 
a  gratifying  curiosity  manifested  and  a 
friendly  advance  made.  Men,  women 
and  children  smiled  and  spoke.  Troops 
of  workers  from  fields  or  factories  would 
even  encourage  us  to  slip  up  to,  and  fly 
past,  their  groups  on  the  road,  and  all 
would  shout  with  laughter  at  the  sur- 
prise we  caused.  Sometiines  we  would 
ride  slowly  so  as  to  chat  with  pedestrians, 
and  whenever  we  cared  to  dismount  we 
could  always  find  plenty  of  good  com- 
pany. Altogether,  there  is  much  about 
these  fine  mountain  people  that  reminds 
one  of  the  Americans.  They  are  natural 
and  easy  in  intercourse  with  strangers. 
They  respect,  and  are  sure  of,  themselves 
and  are,  therefore,  neither  cringing  nor 
haughty. 

As  to  the  roads  in  the  Tyrol,  our  first 
expert  opinion  was  obtained  from  a 
German  wheelman  whom  we  met  at 
Bregenz.  He  assured  us  that  all  Aus- 
trian roads  were  like  all  Austrian  beers — 
bad.  He  spoke,  of  course,  from  the 
German  standpoint.  We  later  learned 
that,  regarding  beers,  he  was  nearly 
right ;  but  as  to  roads,  we  concluded  he 
had  never  visited  America  and  probably 
had  never  ridden  some  German  roads 
"  of  our  acquaintance."  For  the  most 
part  the  Tyrolese  roads  are  good.  Last 
Summer  they  were  all  very  dry  as  a 
result  of  a  protracted  drought.  In  six 
weeks'  wheeling  and  walking  we  were 
not  out  in  six  hours  of  rain.  Where  the 
dust  would  otherwise  have  been  worst, 
the  roadways  were  swept  by  hand- 
brooms.  To  a  New  Yorker  it  was  a 
strange  sight  to  see  miles  and  miles  of 
street-sweepers  who  were  so  bent  on 
cleanliness  that  they  seemed  to  watcn 
for  the  sun  to  dry,  and  the  wind  to  dis- 
lodge each  particle  of  limestone.  To 
be  sure,  this  process  was  preliminary  to 
the  inspection    that   precedes   the  Fall 
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repairs,  and  it  often  disclosed  an  uneven 
roadbed.  On  the  whole,  however,  an 
American  wheelman  will  have  no  just 
cause  for  complaint  against  even  the 
minor  highways  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  Tyrolese  have  a  League  of 
Wheelmen  that  has  issued  a  road-map, 
designated  hotel  rendezvous,  and  gener- 
ally undertaken  the  work  of  such  an  or- 
ganization. By  the  way,  I  sometimes 
wondered  why  this  league  or  some 
local  wheelmen  did  not  test  the  law  of 
the  road,  and  if  held  to  have  no  rights 
(as  seems  to  be  the  case),  then  agitate 
for  a  change.  On  several  occasions  we 
were  driven  into  walls,  fences  or  gut- 
ters, or  forced  to  dismount,  by  the  pure 
"cussedness"  of  post  drivers.  The 
league  has  caused  warning  signals  to 
be  erected  at  the  top  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous hills,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
league  and  a  legend  which  means  : 
"  Bicyclists  must  dismount."  For  va- 
rious reasons  I  have  determined  to  join 
the  wheelmen's  organization  hereafter 
in  any  country  where  I  plan  to  spend 
several  weeks. 

Among  these  liberal  people  the  police 
system  is  less  disagreeably  paternal 
than  in  Germany,  where  in  all  the 
larger  towns  it  is  forbidden  to  ride 
through  certain  of  the  principal  streets. 
Even  in  the  sleepy  streets  of  Basle, 
Switzerland,  we  had  to  push  our  wheels 
for  a  mile  to  get  out  of  town.  Of  course, 
the  ordinance  was  intended  to  save  us 
from  causing  or  receiving  injury.  The 
man  who  promulgated  it  would  have 
been  paralyzed  by  the  sight  of  the 
wheelmen  in  London's  crowded  thor- 
oughfares. 

The  bicyclists  themselves  are  rather 
conservative.  We  scarcely  ever  saw  a 
native  coasting.  They  often  told  us  it 
was  dangerous.  Few  of  their  machines 
had  foot  rests.  None  of  the  riders  ever 
heard  of  braking  with  the  foot.  Mud- 
guards, metal  at  that,  are  very  com- 
monly worn.  Cyclometers  are  rarely 
seen.  We  saw  almost  as  many  cushion 
tires  as  pneumatics,  and  among  the  hills 
even  met  several  high  wheels. 

There  seemed  to  be  little  touring,  as 
we  understand  it.  The  most  of  the  men 
we  saw  away  from  towns  were  scorch- 
ing to  break  road  records  between 
important  points.  To  such  an  extent  is 
this  the  rage  that  children  in  the  coun- 
try, seeing  us  leisurely  study  our  sur- 
roundings at  about  eight  miles  an  hour, 


sometimes  volunteered  to  inform  us 
that  we  were  " not  in  it" — or  words  to 
that  effect.  Indeed,  when  the  roads 
were  so  exceptionally  fine,  as  they  often 
were,  we  experienced  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  desire  on  the  one  hand  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  and  novel 
incidents,  and  the  temptation,  on  the 
other,  to  speed.  Now  and  then  we 
compromised,  but  generally  we  took 
our  time. 

The  season  was  warm  on  the  south- 
ern slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  we 
rarely  wheeled  between  noon  and  three 
o'clock.  Sometimes  we  lay  off  even 
longer  and,  when  there  w.as  a  moon, 
made  up  at  night.  More  than  one  of 
those  evening  rides  will  remain  among 
the  most  cherished  of  our  recollections. 
With  a  reliable  road-book,  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  a  whip  for  dogs, 
such  expeditions  are  safe,  and  they  dis- 
close beauties  of  nature  that  are 
strangers  to  the  garish  day. 

The  "  fool  dog  "  is  a  problem  all  over 
the  world  and  is  so  recognized  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  A  Polish  wheelman 
from  Russia  showed  us  a  most  formid- 
able whip  that  he  said  was  an  absolute 
necessity  in  his  country.  He  couldn't 
say  enough  in  favor  of  the  German 
dogs,  but  I  must  confess  to  having  been 
somewhat  bothered  by  them.  My 
angry — say,  rather,  righteous — passions 
were  more  often  aroused  against  what 
might  be  called  the  "  fool  dog  owner," 
the  man  who  stands  and  grins  while  his 
cur  snaps  at  you. 

Among  all  German-speaking  wheel- 
luen  the  customary  form  of  greeting  is 
"  All  Heil !  "  often  shortened  to  "  Heil !  " 
It  has  even  come  to  be  commonly  used 
by  all  sorts  of  people  in  saluting  bicy- 
clists, and  we  heard  it  from  old  men, 
shy  peasant  maids  and  choruses  of  small 
boys.  The  German  name  for  the  bicycle 
is  "  Fahrrad,"  riding- wheel,  and  a  wheel- 
man is  a  "  Radfahrer,"  a  wheel-rider. 
The  words  "  Bicyclette  "  and  "  Veloci- 
ped "  are  also  used,  but  the  common 
designation  is  "  Rad  "  or  wheel. 

We  rode  about  fourteen  hundred  miles, 
and  each  of  our  wheels  suffered  two 
punctures,  in  every  case  from  a  tack  or 
a  nail.  On  two  other  occasions  we 
visited  local  repair  shops  in  large  towns, 
and  were  not  impressed  with  the  skill 
of  the  mechanics,  who  seemed  easily 
puzzled  by  little  novelties  in  construc- 
tion.    Yet  there  were  few  places  pos- 
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sessing  hotel  accommodations  that  did 
not  also  afford  a  workshop  adequately 
equipped  for  making  all  ordinary  re- 
pairs. The  league's  book  indicates  the 
name  and  address  of  one  such  shop  in 
every  place  mentioned. 

We  only  saw  two  women  on  wheels, 
and  all  the  discussion  of  the  subject  that 
we  heard  indicated  a  greater  conserva- 
tism in  the  countries  that  we  visited  than 
is  known  to  exist  in  France  and  England. 
Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  such 
touring  as  we  were  engaged  in  would, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  outside  of 
"  woman's  sphere." 

It  was  a  part  of  our  plan  to  avoid  cities 
and  tourists  and  big  hotels  and  sight-see- 
ing. Two  or  three  times  my  compan- 
ion insisted  on  spending  a  day  (and 
many  precious  dollars)  at  a  thoroughly 
swagger  hotel.  But,  as  a  rule,  we  man- 
aged to  lodge  in  modest  inns  in  smaller 
towns,  sometimes  wheeling  a  few  miles 
out  of  a  city  for  that  purpose.  No 
matter  what  time  we  reached  such  an 
inn,  we  always  obtained  a  good  meal, 
with  reasonable  promptness.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  being  told  we 
"must  wait  till  dinner-time,"  or  it  was 
"  too  late  for  supper."  The  most  marked 
fault  of  equipment  in  these  houses,  and 
indeed  in  all,  save  the  latest  and  largest, 
continental  hotels,  is  the  lack  of  conven- 
iences such  as  are  found  in  all  American 
hotels.  If  you  are  not  a  lodger  in  an 
inn,  but  only  stop  for  dinner,  it  is  some- 
times a  serious  matter  to  arrange  for 
washing  your  face  and  hands.  Even  in 
a  large  establishment  in  Meran  the  pro- 
prietor, who  happened  to  have  managed  a 
hotel  in  San  Francisco,  came  to  our  relief, 
saying,  "  You  are  Americans,  and  won- 
der why  we  don't  have  a  wash-room.  So 
do  I,  but  we  haven't.  Come  to  my  office." 
Austria  is  more  expensive  than  Ger- 
many, but  our  outlay  for  a  day's  board 
and  lodging  at  an  excellent  inn  was 
rarely  more  than  two  dollars. 

For  the  most  part  the  Tyrolese  are 
individual  land-owners.  It  is  thus  a 
country  of  small  farms,  a  circumstance 
that  means  as  much  for  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  landscape  as  for  the  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  of  the  people.  Yet 
even  farmers  and  graziers  group  their 
houses  together  in  villages  at  greater 
or  less  distance  from  their  fields. 
Single  houses  in  these  hamlets  are  oc- 
casionally pretty,  but  the  filthy  pas- 
sage-ways among  the  houses  (they  are 


not  streets,  nor  roads,  nor  paths),  are 
disheartening  to  the  man  who  has,  per- 
haps, just  remarked  the  cleanness  of 
the  children  outside  the  village,  or  the 
neatness  of  a  chalet  and  its  surround- 
ings on  a  neighboring  hill.  Even  here, 
however,  the  people  and  dwellings  are 
clean  and  the  windows  are  commonly 
filled  with  bright  plants,  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  compost  heap  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes  seems  to  give  it  a  first 
claim  for  the  convenient  position 
by  the  front  door.  Generally  the  stable 
is  a  part  of  the  house,  or  vice  versa,  the 
dwelling  section  having  a  double  wall 
and  being  painted.  We  did  not  pass 
through  a  single  village  that  was  with- 
out blooming  flowers  .  on  the  window 
sills  of  the  houses.  A  noteworthy  in- 
cidental result  of  this  juxtaposition  of  ■ 
flowers  and  fertilizers  is  that  house-  ] 
plant  blossoms  meet  one  in  astounding 
profusion  and  variety  in  the  farthest 
corners  of  mountain  meadows  and  on 
the  sides  of  rocky  paths. 

We  were  in  Botzen,  South  Tyrol,  in 
the  fruit  season,  and  the  market  women 
were  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  sell 
us  baskets  which  they  would  "gladly 
deliver  for  fifty  cents."  On  two  occa- 
sions, the  merchant,  when  told  what 
such  a  delivery  would  involve,  replied  : 
"Why,  you  are  not  Americans.  You 
are  as  white  as  we  are  !  "  Such  may  be 
the  teaching  of  the  Austrian  schools, 
for  only  a  few  years  ago  I  examined  a 
text-book  used  in  Germany,  wherein  it 
was  solemnly  printed  that  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  other  States  were  over- 
run with  wild  horses  and  large  reptiles. 

You  cannot  wheel  far  in  Europe  with- 
out crossing  a  national  frontier.  This 
may  or  may  not  mean  the  payment  of 
a  tariff  duty  on  the  "  importation  "  of 
your  bicycle.  Although  our  machines 
were  not  new,  on  entering  Belgium  from 
England  we  were  not  permitted  to  take 
them  from  the  station  without  clearing 
them  or  depositing  the  full  amount  of 
the  tax.  In  fact,  we  sent  them  under 
bond  to  Switzerland,  where  we  had  to 
pay  three  or  four  dollars  each,  to  be  re- 
turned when  we  left  the  country.  This 
contract  with  the  government  was 
evidenced  by  a  written  document  and 
also  by  a  leaden  seal  firmly  attached  to 
each  machine.  We  found  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  repayment  at  a  little 
customs  office  on  the  Austro-Swiss 
frontier,  to  which  we  returned  for  that 
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purpose  days  after  we  had  left  Switzer- 
land for  good.  The  Austrian  duty  was 
about  ten  dollars  and  the  formalities 
the  same  as  above  described.  Thus  it 
happened  that  we  carried  two  "leads" 
for  some  time.  We  saw  wheels  with 
large  collections  of  customs  and  police 
license-tags.  Passing  from  Austria  into 
Germany,  and  thence  into  Holland, 
there  was  no  question  of  duty.  The 
German  officials  proudly  remarked  that 
their  makers  required  no  protection,  as 
they  already  sold  the  best  wheels  at  the 
lowest  prices.  We  kept  our  opinion,  but 
enjoyed  the  relief  from  "leads"  and 
"passes." 

The  Tyrolese  are  a  pious  people. 
The  road-sides,  even  the  mountain 
paths,  are  dotted  with  crucifixes.  There 
are  shrines  and  chapels  everywhere. 
The  church  is  the  prominent  feature  of 
every  village.  In  one  valley,  having  a 
population  of  five  thousand,  I  was  as- 
sured that  probably  every  able-bodied 
person  regularly  attended  mass  and 
confessional. 

It  would  be  easy  to  tell  a  hundred  in- 
teresting things  about  the  cities,  the  in- 
dustries, the  art  and  the  "history  of  the 
Tyrol.  Perhaps  the  story  of  the  people 
has  not  yet  been  very  well  narrated  in 


any  accessible  book,  but  the  mere  bi- 
cyclist has  no  call  to  undertake  the  task. 
He  knows  a  few  things  and  purposely 
ignores  a  thousand.  He  glides  over  the 
brow  of  a  hill  and  turns  his  back  on  dis- 
tant snow-peaks  rosy  with  the  Alpine 
glow  ;  the  near  meadows  are  bronze  in 
the  evening  light ;  peaceful  hamlets  are 
falling  asleep  in  the  shadow  of  eternal 
hills  ;  pious  peasants  are  kneeling  at  a 
wayside  shrine — would  the  picture  he 
carries  away  in  his  memory  be  any  more 
satisfying  if  he  should  dismount  and 
study  his  guide  book  ? 

Much  that  is  worth  seeing  in  the 
Tyrol  can  be  seen  by  the  tourist  who 
does  not  leave  the  line  and  level  of  rail- 
roads and  post  routes.  Walking  most 
nearly  approximates  the  ideal,  and  it 
alone  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
best  expeditions.  The  angle  of  approxi- 
mation is  narrowed  to  practical  coinci- 
dence when  the  tourist  chooses  the  bicy- 
cle as  his  preferred  means  of  locomotion; 
walks  when  there  are  cross-country  as- 
cents to  be  made;  takes  a  diligence  only 
when  compelled  by  the  physical  con- 
dition of  himself,  his  wheel  or  the  road; 
and  finally,  without  prejudice,  freely 
avails  himself  even  of  the  railroad 
whenever  it  is  clearly  to  his  advantage. 
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LARGE     territory    two 
hundred  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco  is  marked 
upon    the    map    "unex- 
plored   and    unsurveyed." 
Through    this     flows    the 
Eel     River,     rising     near 
Mount     Sanhedrim,      and 
emptying  into  the   Pacific 
at    Humboldt    Bay.      The 
stream  winds  its  swift,  tor- 
tuous    way    through     the 
chains    of    coast-range 
mountains  for   more  than 
two  hundred  miles,  and  should  not  tempt 
even  the  most  reckless  canoeist. 

Two  members  of  the  American  Canoe 
Association  decided  to  explore  the 
"m5^thical  Eel,"  a  river  replete  in  tra- 
dition and  exaggeration,  and  lacking 
in   recorded   facts.     They  had   a  light 


canoe  built,  and  by  rail  and  wagon 
reached  the  very  headwaters.  They 
launched,  and  a  few  weeks  later  limped 
into  the  seaport  Eureka,  foot-sore, 
ragged,  and  gaunt.  They  had  what 
remained  of  the  canoe,  a  vast  amount 
of  hard  experience,  and  whatever  satis- 
faction there  was  in  knowing  they  were 
the  first  to  successfully  cruise  the  Eel. 
The  upper  part  of  the  river  tumbles 
down  hill.  The  country  is  rough  and 
wild,  game  is  plentiful,  and  the  trout 
make  up  numerically  what  they  lack  in 
size.  For  more  than  a  week  the  canoe- 
ists lived  upon  venison  and  fish,  without 
salt,  flour,  or  coffee,  and  their  advice  to 
those  contemplating  the  Eel  as  a  cruise 
for  pleasure  niay  be  determined  from 

the  following  sketch. 

***** 

Boom  !      The    echoes   of   a  rifle-shot 
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reverberated  through  the  mountains. 
The  Jabber  sat  up  in  the  little  tent, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  into  the 
face  of  the  lad  who  had  driven  the 
team. 

"  Here,  you  sleepyheads,  get  up  and 
help  me,"  came  Conchita's  voice,  and 
tumbling  out  they  found  that  worthy 
staggering  under  the  load  of  a  spike 
buck  he  had  killed  within  sight  of  the 
camp. 

There  are  some  so  fastidious  in  their 
tastes  that  freshly  killed  venison  ap- 
peals not  to  their  epicurean  palates  ; 
not  so  with  this  party.  A  quarter  was 
deftly  severed,  the  balance  thrown  into 
the  wagon  to  be  taken  home  by  the 
lad,  and  soon  the  steaks  sizzled  over  the 
coals  and  disappeared  down  three 
healthy  throats.  To  this  add  a  half 
dozen  trout,  yanked  from  the  Eel  in 
about  as  many  minutes,  and  placed 
kicking  in  the  pan,  a  successful  "pi- 
zened  dog,"  a  cup  of  good  coffee,  and 
what  better  meal  could  be  desired  in 
the  woods  ? 

However,  let  not  the  "gentle  reader" 
imagine  the  canoeists  burdened  them- 
selves with  a  canine.  The  "  dog  "  they 
carried  was  in  component  parts  secure 
in  water-tight  cans.  His  existence  was 
produced  in  about  twenty  minutes  ;  his 
demise  from  the  pan  of  his  conception 
in  about  half  that  period.  Flour,  but- 
ter, salt,  baking-powder,  and  cold  water, 
properly  mixed,  kneaded,  and  set  be- 
fore the  open  fire  in  a  "baker,"  swelled 
into  biscuit  like  a  "pizened  dog,"  hence 
the  pseudonym.  Sometimes  the  "  mema- 
loost  kamooks "  was  not  successful  in 
his  birth — the  fire  and  wind  contrary — 
still  he  was  buried  beneath  the  belt  just 
the  same,  though  without  anthems  from 
the  cook,  and  comments  from  the  other 
were  considered  out  of  place. 

The  Snark  was  launched  and  loaded. 
The  crew  boarded,  the  Jabber  forward, 
Conchita  aft.  A  shout  of  farewell,  and 
down  the  rapid  little  stream,  under- 
neath the  overhanging  branches,  sped 
the  voyagers. 

Many  were  the  comments  of  praise, 
eulogy  and  thanksgiving  the  two  re- 
turned for  embarking  upon  such  a 
charming  stream.  It  was  just  right 
in  size,  plenty  of  water,  an  exciting  little 
rapid  here  and  there,  well-meaning  and 
rounded  rocks  to  bump  upon,  and  only 
a  few  portages  necessary  till  the  lunch- 
eon hour. 


Congratulations  after  tiffin  were  also 
in  order,  and  about  five  o'clock  they 
passed  beneath  a  bridge  and  stopped  at 
Watson's  for  information.  This  worthy 
is  a  typical  mountaineer.  He  knew  the 
river  for  a  mile  below,  "  'cause  he'd  bin 
thet  fur  to  cut  the  harness  off'n  a 
drowned  mule,  but  below  that  she  war 
rough,  tho'  he  had  never  bin  that  fur." 

"  Humph  !  "  returned  the  canoeists, 
"  will  we  never  hear  the  end  to  the  abuse 
of  this  lovely  stream  ?  Why,  it  is  a  per- 
fect lady  of  a  river." 

They  camped  at  the  head  of  a  rapid 
and  started  next  morning  at  an  early 
hour.  Either  the  canoe  was  not  trimmed 
right,  or  an  unfortunate  turn  of  the 
paddle  at  a  critical  moment  caused  the 
grief  that  followed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rapid  the  canoe 
struck  a  hidden  rock,  swerved  sidewise, 
bumped  again,  and  in  an  instant  every- 
thing was  dumped  into  the  swirl. 

The  canoeists  regained  their  feet 
quickly,  and  held  to  the  Snark  while 
they  braced  themselves  against  the 
heavy  water.  The  blankets,  in  their 
rubber  bags,  went  bobbing  down  the 
rapid  to  the  deep,  slack  water  pool  be- 
low, while  the  heavier  articles  that  had 
not  been  lashed  sank  to  be  forever  lost. 

Among  the  missing  was  a  valuable 
camera,  a  rifle,  a  small  pestle  and  mor- 
tar for  prospecting,  and  some  tinned 
goods — one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
invaluables,  each  having  been  selected 
with  greatest  care  and  consideration. 

A  great  gaping  hole  had  been  stove 
in  near  the  garboard  strake,  and  the 
companions  dragged  the  wrecked  Snark 
to  a  gravel  bank  below,  and  set  about  to 
regain  the  derelicts. 

The  sun  beat  down  mercilessly,  and 
not  a  breath  of  air  was  moving.  It  was 
well  beyond  the  one  hundred  degree 
mark  in  the  shade,  so  that  the  wet  cloth- 
ing was  dry  in  short  order,  and  a  small 
fire  melted  the  tin  of  resin,  to  which 
some  bacon  grease  was  added,  and  this 
was  smeared  over  the  hole.  The  wood 
having  been  forced  into  place,  a  square 
patch,  cut  from  the  tent,  was  ironed 
down,  tacked  and  clinched  with  copper 
tacks,  and  the  canoe  was  repaired. 

This  simple  method  answered  excel- 
lently, but  during  the  following  week 
the  frequent  wrecks  exhausted  the  resin 
and  tacks,  and  what  was  left  of  the  tent 
finally  went  the  way  of  "  those  who  go 
down  to  sea   in   ships,"  while  a  coyote 
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stole  the  bacon  from  under  the  head  of 
Conchita,  who  slept  upon  it  for  safety. 
The  crude  pitch  gathered  from  the  pines 
answered  but  poorly  to  fill  the  gaping 
seams  and  numerous  jagged  openings. 

Nearly  three  hours  were  wasted  upon 
that  first  capsize,  and  the  supply  of 
cartridges  for  the  remaining  rifle  was 
reduced  one-half,  while  the  ammunition 
of  the  rifle  lost  was  found  intact  and  had 
to  be  thrown  away.  A  couple  of  shoes 
were  rescued,  but  unfortunately  they 
were  not  mates,  and  made  the  two  men, 
when  they  were  reduced,  each  to  wear 
alone  his  left  pedal  covering,  ruefully 
consider  that  "  one  of  his  legs  was 
longer  than  it  really  ought  to  be." 

Toward  night  we  saw  a  motionless, 
naked  figure  standing  beside  a  brush 
tepee,  which  was  pitched  upon  the 
burning  white  sand,  near  the  water's 
edge. 

As  the  canoe  rounded  the  never-end- 
ing bends,  and  came  into  full  view  of 
the  figure,  it  darted  toward  the  rocks 
and  clambered  up  the  mountain  side  as 
swiftly  as  the  brown-hued  bowed  legs 
of  the  possessor  were  capable,  while 
ejaculations,  probably  of  vindiction, 
floated  in  aspirate  cadence  from  the 
fleeing,  whom  no  man  pursueth. 

''  If  that  was  not  a  squaw,  and  a  truly 
aboriginee,  I'll  eat  my  other  shoe,"  ejacu- 
lated Jabber. 

"  Humph  !  Look  in  the  brush  house," 
returned  his  companion,  and  truly  there 
was  animal  life  inside. 

The  canoe  bumped  its  nose  into  the 
yielding  sand  and  stuck  there,  while  the 
crew  looked  through  the  open  brush  and 
beheld  a  naked  brave  (!)  calmly  sitting 
like  a  quarter-opened  jack-knife.  His 
inky  hair  fell  in  two  dirty,  greasy  plaits 
in  front  of  his  ears,  while  his  animal- 
like, black,  beady  eyes  glared  at  them 
through  the  branches. 

The  Indians,  living  in  the  semi-bar- 
barous condition  of  existing  servitude 
amidst  the  filth  of  their  domiciles,  nat- 
urally find  the  festive  "  chotub  "  and 
other  "  carnivora  "  somewhat  numerous. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  even  for  white 
people  in  California  to  keep  free  from 
the  continual  annoyance  by  use  of  the 
latest  improved  remedies,  and  buhach 
ad  nauseaiji.  Indeed,  strangers  to  the 
land  of  sunshine,  flowers  and  fleas,  have 
been  known  to  sit  up  all  night,  nursing 
a  righteous  wrath  against  the  supposed 
uncleanly  landlord,  and  were  afraid  to 


sleep,  lest  by  a  preconcerted  agreement 
the  multitude  become  unanimous  and 
eviction  result. 

The  Siwash,  when  conditions  become 
unbearable,  moves  his  household  gods, 
consisting  of  his  klutzman,  tenas,  pee 
kamooks  (squaw,  children  and  dogs)  to 
a  more  congenial  spot,  and  then  in  the 
hot  sand  buries  his  clothing  and  blan- 
kets, and  even  himself,  but  bathe — per- 
ish the  thought — the  California  Digger 
never  ventures  that  far. 

Farther  north  the  Indian  is  of  a 
higher  intellect,  probably  from  living  in 
a  colder  climate.  All  through  British 
Columbia  may  be  found  the  "  sweat- 
house,"  built  of  boughs,  and  plastered, 
dome-shape,  with  mud.  One  small 
opening  near  the  ground  serves  for  a 
door.  The  Jabber  once  having  a  cold 
and  feeling  knocked-out  generally  tried 
the  native  bath  remedy  ;  he  never  re- 
peated the  experiment,  though  the  cold 
and  stiffness  left  as  if  by  magic.  Large 
stones  were  heated  in  a  roaring  fire  and 
rolled  into  the  sweat-house.  The  pa- 
tient stripped  and  crawled  in  also. 
The  air  was  suffocatingly  hot,  and  when 
water  was  poured  over  the  stones  the 
steam  was  nearly  stifling.  The  moist- 
ure poured  from  his  body  in  about  half 
the  time  required  in  the  Turkish  hot- 
room,  and  though  he  exercised  his  lungs 
to  their  fullest  extent,  his  captors  were 
deaf  to  entreaties  or  revilings.  When 
about  to  gasp  his  last  breath,  the  great 
stone  was  removed  from  the  hole,  and 
he  was  dragged  forth  and  told  to  jump 
into  the  icy  cold  river,  which  he  did, 
though  not  gracefully  and  in  accordance 
with  the  many  desirable  mercies  so 
gratuitously  bestowed. 

The  Eel  River  winds  its  tortuous  way 
through  succeeding  chains  of  coast 
ranges,  gaining  strength  daily  from  its 
little  tributaries.  Sometimes  the  great 
mountain  sides  seemed  vast,  brown 
pastures,  awaiting  the  settler  and  his 
herds.  Again,  towering  above  them, 
were  the  rugged  peaks  and  broken 
sides  where  only  a  goat  could  eke  out 
scanty  sustenance. 

Onward,  still  onward,  flowed  the 
noisy,  limpid  river,  babbling  a  requiem 
over  the  hundreds  of  salmon  that  dur- 
ing the  Spring  had  worked  their  way 
up  from  the  sea,  two  hundred  miles,  to 
leave  their  bruised  and  broken  bodies 
to  slowly  segregate,  and  drift  again  sea- 
ward during  the  Summer. 
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Droves  of  the  young  hooded  mergan- 
ser, led  by  the  old  duck,  flapped  down 
the  stream  within  easy  range,  but  this 
fish-duck  is  worthless.  Deer,  singly  and 
in  pairs,  stood  in  open-eyed  wonder- 
ment or  scampered  through  the  chap- 
paral,  or  into  the  timbered  mountain 
side.  One  magnificent  buck,  with  vel- 
vet-covered spreading  antlers,  stamped 
his  feet  and  whistled  a  shrill  defi  toward 
the  canoe,  as  it  shot  down  a  rapid  be- 
neath him. 

It  w^as  upon  the  fifth  day  out  there 
happened  the  worst  of  the  many  cap- 
sizes. The  larder  was  low,  and  Con- 
chita  had  replenished  it  by  killing  a 
young  buck,  upon  which  he  had  snapped 
the  rifle  a  dozen  times  before  the  shell 
had  exploded.  This  state  of  affairs, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  only  five 
cartridges  remained,  was  not  encour- 
aging, for,  as  nearly  as  we  could  con- 
jecture, only  one-third  of  the  distance 
had  been  covered.  We  were  probably 
in  Trinity  County,  and  the  dreaded  Trin- 
ity Falls,  so  often  cited,  lay  before  us, 
ready  and  awaiting  to  claim  us  for  a 
sacrifice. 

Weary  and  foot-softened  we  became 
careless,  and  neglected  to  prospect  and 
rope  down  a  swift  rapid  that  ended  in  a 
drop  of  four  or  five  feet.  As  the  canoe 
darted  into  the  V-shaped  vortex  at  the 
head  of  the  rapid,  a  ripping,  ominous 
sound  told  as  plainly  as  the  water  rush- 
ing over  our  feet  that  the  Snark  had 
struck  a  jagged  saw-tooth  rock.  Down, 
down  we  sped,  the  unmanageable  canoe 
swerving  and  veering  from  its  true 
course,  till,  quartering,  it  shot  out  over 
the  fall  and  turned,  a  mass  of  wreckage, 
in  the  seething  foam-covered  caldron. 
Jabber's  foot  caught  under  a  bracing  of 
cords  that  held  the  gunwales  together, 
and  kept  the  thwart  in  place.  He  was 
beaten  under  by  the  volume  of  water 
from  above  pouring  upon  him  and  the 
upturned  canoe.  Conchita  had  struck 
out  to  swim  for  the  shore,  but  turned 
and,  grasping  the  neck  of  his  compan- 
ion's shirt,  dragged  him  to  the  slippery 
rocks,  while  the  canoe  followed. 

"  Ugh  !  "  growled  the  thankless  victim, 
when  he  was  able  to  speak,  "w^hy  am  I 
not  blessed  with  hair  !  You  have  nearly 
strangled  me." 

The  venison  had  disappeared,  along 
with  a  majority  of  the  stores,  but  fortu- 
nately the  former  was  regained  some 
two  hundred  yards  below. 


Worn  out  and  thoroughly  discouraged, 
we  upturned  the  Snark  to  disclose  the 
gaping  rip,  while  many  of  the  former 
patches  needed  attention,  and  all  leaked 
badly.  It  looked  as  if  the  canoe  must 
surely  be  abandoned,  and  the  prospect- 
ive bare-foot  tramp  over  the  trailless 
mountains  to  civilization,  southward, 
was  indeed  dismal. 

Cheerlessly  and  painfully  the  Jabber 
climbed  the  steep  cliffs  to  gouge  from 
the  pine  trees  the  pitch.  He  made  slow 
work  of  it,  but  on  the  descent  slipped, 
and  .slid  feet  foremost  down  a  long 
smooth  granite  incline,  leaving  the 
bosom  of  his  sole  remaining  trousers  to 
mark  his  pathway.  Conchita  was  too 
wxary  to  even  smile.  "  Look  here  !  "  he 
exclaimed  as  he  drew  the  little  man  to 
where  he  had  skinned  and  trussed  up  the 
buck.  There,  deep  in  the  alluvial,  were 
the  huge  fresh  prints  of  a  bear,  the 
great  claw  marks  fearfully  suggestive 
of  a  grizzly. 

"Whew!     Let's  also  make  tracks." 

He  was  silently  answered  by  pointing 
to  the  canoe,  and  both  set  about  to  re- 
pair the  rifle,  but  without  success. 

Night  came  on,  and  the  unsalted  veni- 
son supper  was  washed  down  with  cold 
water  from  a  brook  near  at  hand. 

Ten  o'clock  found  us  with  aching 
backs  bending  over  the  brittle  cedar 
planking  of  the  Snark,  our  tired  eyes  al- 
most involuntarily  closing  as  we  worked, 
when  suddenly  a  shriek  of  the  most 
horrible  and  blood-curdling  intensity 
came  from  the  canon  just  below.  Again 
a  long-drawn  wailing  cry  hideously  re- 
echoed the  first,  but  this  came  from 
above.  Each  man  rushed  to  his  weapon, 
the  rifle  and  ax,  and  stood  waiting. 
Once  more  the  quavering,  horribly  weird 
yowl,  and  again  the  answer,  but  this  time 
nearer. 

"Panther  —  mountain  lion!"  whis- 
pered Conchita  ;  "  they  smell  the  meat." 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  grasping  about 
my  disposition.  They  are  welcome  to 
my  share  if  they  will  leave  and  give  my 
marrow  a  chance  to  melt." 

We  replenished  the  fire,  and  as  it 
blazed  brightly  a  shriek  came  again, 
and  suddenly,  within  easy  pistol  shot, 
shone  two  balls  of  fire,  framed  in  the 
jet-black  gloom. 

Snap,  snap,  snap,  fell  the  weak  ham- 
mer of  the  rifle.  The  eyes  of  the  half- 
famished  beast  disappeared,  to  reappear 
a  few   paces   to   the    right.     It    is    not 
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strange  that  when  the  lead  was  pro- 
jected, by  the  deafening  report,  the 
marksman  missed.  Try  a  simple  mark 
under  favorable  circnmstances  and  the 
flinching  muscles  will  refuse  to  hold 
true.  Add  to  that  the  excitement,  the 
glowing,  unsteady  target,  the  flickering- 
firelight,  and  even  the  infallible  Conchi- 
ta  lost  his  quarry. 

For  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour 
no  sound  arose  above  the  steady  roar  of 
the  fall.  The  canoeists,  torch  in  hand, 
found  only  where  the  spattered  lead  had 
marked  the  mottled  granite  rock. 

The  deer  had  been  quartered,  a 
shoulder  thrown  north  and  one  south, 
and  the  blankets  were  spread  by  the 
fire.  But  the  Jabber  had  become  sud- 
denly imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  re- 
quired no  sleep,  and  urging  Conchita  to 
lie  down,  he  declared  he  would  awaken 
him  at  midnight.  During  the  argu- 
ment that  arose  as  to  who  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  up  first,  another 
long-drawn  howl  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  was  taken  up  by  a  coyote  or 
two  upon  the  clifEs  above,  and  made  for 
a  time  night  truly  hideous. 
■  A  spat-upon  chip  was"  tossed  in  air, 
and  Conchita  won.  The  Jabber  crawled 
beneath  the  w^arm  blankets,  and  as  his 
head  touched  the  pillow,  his  senses  fiew 
to  the  land  of  Nod,  to  be  awakened  by 
the  sun  blazing  in  his  eyes,  and  Con- 
chita fanning  into  blaze  the  fire. 

"  Supper  has  gone,  and  breakfast  has 
taken  wings,"  growled  the  big  man,  and 
search  as  they  did,  not  a  vestige  re- 
mained of  the  meat  in  camp  save  some 
clean-picked  bones. 

"  How  long  did  you  sit  up  ? " 

"  Well,  probably  at  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  ten  minutes,"  answered  the 
veteran,  "  and  my  soul  yearneth  for 
trout  this  morning.     Does  yours  ?  " 

The  Jabber  thought  so  truly,  es- 
pecially when  the  last  remaining  can  of 
supposed-to-be  soup  proved  upon  open- 
ing to  be  peaches  ;  he  knew  he  hunger- 
ed for  fish,  and  even  counted  upon  his 
fingers  to  see  if  the  day  might  not  be 

Friday,    to   strengthen    his   conviction. 
***** 

The  record  of  our  next  adventures 
should  not,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  our 
party  be  written  ;  therefore  with  the 
perversity  of  man  and  the  truth  of  an 
historian  I  place  it  in  print. 

The  day  began  with  a  great  joy,  and 
the  castles  built  in  the  air  have  not  yet 


crumbled  into  the  mist  of  disappointed 
realization.  The  day  ended  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  little  mound  of  rocks,  a  rude 
sepulcher  far  away  in  the  rugged  mount- 
ains of  Trinity.  This  and  the  broken 
blade  of  a  paddle  mark  a  silent  grave. 
Just  one  more  soul  hurried  on  to  the 
happy  hunting  grounds  of  his  fore- 
fathers, speedily  and  without  remorse. 
Just  two  white,  round  scars  upon  the 
limb  of  one  of  the  companions.  Just  a 
bullet  hole  through  the  hull  of  the 
Snai'k,  beside  the  memory  of  that  grew- 
some  sight,  of  a  body  falling,  falling, 
falling, — will  it  never  crash  upon  the 
rocks  below  ? 

The  day  was  Friday.  Fridays  must 
come  and  go  so  long  as  the  calendar  re- 
volves. There  are  good  and  bad 
Fridays,  and  we  neither  knew  nor  cared 
if  it  was  Friday,  nor  connected  the  day 
with  superstition  until  the  log  was  pro- 
duced and  the  writer  solemnly  said  : 
"  It's  been  a  happy- wretched  day,  and  it 
is  Friday !  " 

The  camp  for  Thursday  night  was  on 
a  soft  bank,  beneath  the  wide-spreading 
branches  of  a  fir.  A  small  stream 
purled  over  the  rounded  pebbles  from 
a  gorge  on  the  right  bank,  and  lost  its 
cold  crystals  in  the  rushing  Eel.  The 
surrounding  country  was  bizarre  enough 
in  its  neutral  brown  tints  to  please  the 
artistic  eye,  and  the  sun  set  exactly  in 
the  center  of  the  main  gorge  (through 
which  the  river  during  ages  had  cut  its 
path),  a  great,  blood-red  globe  of  fire. 

Instantly  the  moon  seemed  to  silver 
the  waters  and  lighten  the  whole  land- 
scape. There  appeared  no  twilight.  It 
was  just  a  glorious  day  and  then  a  more 
glorious  night.  We  remarked  upon  it 
and  wondered  that  we  had  never  no- 
ticed such  a  remarkable  transformation. 
The  night  was  so  bright  that  it  paled 
the  stars,  dimmed  the  camp-fire,  and 
even  hushed  for  a  few  hours  the 
noisome,  yawping  coyote,  till  he  thor- 
oughly made  up  his  mind  that  night 
was  on  and  discord  again  to  reign. 

There  was  not  a  drop  of  dew ;  the 
balmy  air  caressed  their  cheeks  and 
soothed  the  sunburnt  hands  and  necks. 

Some  nights  leave  no  impression,  and 
though  the  cuisine  was  reduced  to  an 
onion,  a  large  blue  grouse,  and  a  dozen 
pan  trout  that  had  been  jerked  with  a 
viciousness  born  of  hunger  from  the 
riffles  of  the  river,  we  remember  and 
dwell   upon   that    night   more   so  than 
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upon  the  one  following,  the  details  of 
the  actual  passing  of  which  left  no  im- 
pression whatever. 

Early  in  the  morning — Friday  morn- 
ing— Conchita,  rod  in  hand,  whipped  up 
the  little  brook,  while  the  Jabber  picked 
up  the  rifle,  and  slinging  the  pitch-can 
over  his  shoulder  by  a  string,  started 
out  for  resin  and  venison.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  rearing  rocks,  part  of 
which  in  some  ancient  time  had  broken 
off  and  fallen  forward,  he  noticed  singu- 
lar strata  of  black  and  white,  side  by 
side.  It  was  not  an  idle  fancy  set  him 
climbing  to  the  cleft,  in  which  these 
strata  lost  themselves,  but  a  firm  con- 
viction that  he  would  find  a  prospect 
of  gold-bearing  quartz. 

Carefully  he  cleared  away  the  drift- 
wood ages  had  accumulated,  and  there 
before  him  spread  a  four-foot  vein  of 
slate  upon  which  lay  three  feet  of  snowy 
quartz  covered  by  a  yellowish  quartzite 
so  far  as  to  be  lost  above. 

With  a  stone  he  knocked  off  some  of 
the  best-looking  pieces,  and  sat  himself 
down  to  the  laborious  task  of  reducing 
them  to  powder.  It  was  slow  work,  and 
he  repeatedly  answered  the  "  co-ee  !  "  of 
Conchita  before  he  had  enough  to  pan. 
This  he  carried  to  camp,  and  after  the 
hurried  meal  began  washing  out. 

"  Colors  !  "  exclaimed  Conchita,  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder. 

"  Colors  !  Man,  it's  a  prospect,  a  glo- 
rious pro.spect,"  he  replied,  excitedly, 
and,  running  back  the  discolored  water, 
there,  sure  enough,  was  a  long  inch  of 
the  glittering  yellow  flakes. 

"  Look,  I  had  not  over  two  pounds  of 
ore,  and  what  guess  you,  eight  cents  ? 
Yes,  ten  of  them,  and  that  means  a  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  ton  !  Why,  man, 
there's  a  three-foot  ledge  of  it !  " 

Highly  wrought  up  over  the  find,  they 
ran  back  to  the  wall  of  rocks  and  clam- 
bered up  to  the  great  open  gaping  crack. 
They  filled  their  pockets  with  speci- 
mens, petted  the  pretty  white  ore  and 
then  sat  down  and  reasoned. 

If  they  staked  out  a  claim  it  might 
only  lead  to  its  discovery  by  some  idle 
prospector  or  hunter,  if  perchance  he 
strayed  so  deep  into  the  wilderness.  It 
would  then  have  to  be  regained  by  force 
of  arms  and  certain  bloodshed,  while  the 
secret,  locked  in  their  bosoms,  was  safely 
their  own. 

To  mark  the  spot,  sketch  a  diagram  of 
the  location,  and  to  cover  the  tell-tale 


ledge  with  rocks  and  drift  was  by  far 
the  safer  plan,  and  this  they  did,  first 
christening  it  the  Snark  Lode. 

All  drift  and  stray  pieces  of  white 
quartz  were  carefully  hidden,  and  there 
to-day,  as  a  nest  egg  for  the  future  little 
Conchitas  and  Jabberwocks,  untold  for- 
tunes lie  buried,  awaiting  only  the  rail- 
way or  wagon  road  upon  which  to  freight 
the  heavy  stamping  machinery,  guarded 
only  by  the  roughly  hewed  totem  of  their 
patron  saint,  upon  the  wall  of  rock, 
whose  paddle  points  out  the  way. 

Ah,  but  lest  the  reader  may  think  the 
claim  remains  open,  let  me  add  that  by 
the  bank  of  that  same  babbling  little 
brook,  beneath  the  same  fir  tree  where 
they  pitched  their  camp,  now  stands  a 
little  cabin.  The  water  is  carried  in  an 
open  ditch  from  above  to  an  arrastra, 
whose  slow  -  grinding  monotony  and 
creaking  water-wheel  is  music  to  my  ear, 
as  I  sit  by  the  waning  light  of  the  cabin 
window  and  pen  these  lines,  two,  yes, 
three  years  later. 

And  should  these  lines  meet  per- 
chance the  eye  of  some  kindred  spirit, 
who  dares  to  venture  a  little  of  his 
wealth  in  developing  a  mine,  the  Jab- 
ber's post-office  address  will  be  given. 
Should  the  visitor  care  to  rough  it,  he 
will  find  a  pan  of  trout,  a  haunch  of 
venison,  and  the  toothsome  pizen  dog, 
as  I  have,  awaiting  a  mountain  air  appe- 
tite, and  a  heart}^  welcome. 

But  enough  for  the  present.  We  have 
that  and  the  poor  with  us  always. 

In  high  spirits  the  companions  em- 
barked, and  startled  by  their  laughter 
the  silent  deer  of  the  hitherto  voiceless 
canon.  A  great  hawk  circling  overhead 
was  snapped  at  by  the  useless  rifle,  and 
sailed  away  unharmed. 

An  immense  landslide  had  choked  the 
river,  coming  down  from  the  mountain 
upon  the  left  bank,  and  the  river  tor- 
tuously glided  between  immense  bowl- 
ders, abruptly  turning  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  deep  gorge,  as  fancy  or  yielding- 
rock  permitted. 

One  or  two  dangerous  pitches  were 
roped  down  by  using  the  fifty-foot 
painter  lines  on  stem  and  stern,  the 
canoeists  guiding  the  laden  craft  in 
safety.  They  were  using  caution  now, 
and  since  the  great  discovery  their  lives, 
seemed  precious.  Gold,  blessed  gold  ! 
To  what  joys  and  sorrows,  hardships  and 
crimes  has  not  man  subjected  himself 
for  thy  sake! 


Painted  for  Outing  by  E.  Veenfliet. 

"IN  THE  QUICK  CHOP  WAVES  OF  THE  RAPIDS."     (p.  26b.) 
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It  was  well  into  the  afternoon.  The 
river  turned  abruptly  to  the  right  and 
skirted  a  sheer  cliff  of  several  hundred 
feet  in  altitude.  As  they  approached 
the  wall  of  rock,  the  Jabber,  as  was  his 
wont,  stood  up  and  surveyed  the  quick 
water  beyond.  Easy  it  appeared,  yes, 
what  he  could  see  of  it,  but  beyond  the 
bend  he  could  only  surmise. 

"  Don't  borrow  any  grief  ;  keep  on  ; 
I'm  tired  of  wading,"  Conchita  had  said 
as  Jabber  resumed  his  seat,  but  before 
he  could  grasp  his  single  blade, "  boom !  " 
rang  out  the  echoes  of  a  rifle  shot,  and 
"  spat  !  "  splashed  the  bullet,  not  ten 
feet  to  the  left  of  the  canoe. 

There  are  times  when  one  thinks 
quickly,  but  hardly  are  consecutive 
thoughts  equal  to  the  pumping  of  a 
Winchester,  and,  "boom!"  again  re- 
verberated in  the  canyon,  while  once 
more  the  lead  flew  wide  of  the  mark. 
Looking  above,  they  saw  a  puff  of 
smoke,  again  heard  the  splash  of  the 
bullet,  followed  by  the  report. 

"  Boom  !  "  They  were  now  in  the 
quick  chop  waves  of  the  rapid.  The 
light  canoe  fairly  danced  on  the  cur- 
rent. Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by 
either.  Both  knew  it  was  a  race  for 
life,  with  the  chances  about  equal.  Each 
momentarily  expected  the  next  shot  to 
count.  Somethmg  foretold  them,  and 
that  intuition  which  never  fails  was 
verified. 

'■'■Boom!"  The  Jabber's  paddle 
dropped  from  his  clenched  hands.  He 
felt  as  if  smitten  by  a  heavy  blow,  while 
a  keen,  cold,  sharp  pain  from  his  leg 
made  him  wince.  He  turned  to  his 
companion  and  cried  :  "I've  got  it,  old 
man;  keep  to  the  right,  close  under 
the  ledge  !  "  As  Conchita  afterward  de- 
scribed it,  "  He  said  it  as  if  he  had 
hooked  a  trout  and  called  for  the  land- 
ing net." 

But  the  next  instant  the  water  in  the 
canoe  was  deepening  to  a  ruddy  hue, 
and  Conchita,  white  with  rage,  guided 
the  Snark  around  the  cliff,  and  into  the 
tumbled  mass  of  rocks  that  lined  the 
shore. 

His  one  thought  was  revenge.  How 
seriously  his  friend  was  wounded  he 
knew  not.  He  had  been  shot,  assassi- 
nated, foully  killed  perhaps,  before  his 
very  eyes,  and  above  him  came  the 
murderer  for  a  finishing  shot.  For  him- 
self he  absolutely  feared  not,  thought 
not. 


He  grasped  his  rifle,  and,  jumping 
out,  stood  waist  deep  in  water,  waiting 
— nor  had  he  long  to  look.  Four  hun- 
dred feet  above  him,  upon  the  very 
brmk,  appeared  a  figure  with  a  gun. 
The  assassin  shaded  his  eyes,  for  the 
setting  sun  was  in  his  face.  He  looked 
down  the  river,  over  and  beyond  where 
the  canoe  had  lodged.  It  was  the  sil- 
houetted figure  of  an  Indian  standing 
out  against  the  azure  sky  in  sharp  de- 
tail. 

Conchita,  like  a  flash,  threw  his  rifle 
to  his  face  and  glanced  along  the  octag- 
onal barrel. 

Snap  ! 

The  Indian  either  heard  the  click,  or 
at  that  instant  perceived  the  men  be- 
low him,  and  raised  his  rifle. 

It  was  an  instant  that  seemed  an  eter- 
nity, but  only  an  instant.  Before  the 
gun  reached  the  Indian's  shoulder,  Con- 
chita's  rifle  roared  forth  !  The  wretch!s 
arms  shot  straight  up  from  his  body,  the 
rifle  exploding  as  it  reached  his  arm's 
length,  speeding  the  bullet  harmlessly 
heavenward,  while  the  body  leaped  for- 
ward with  arms  extended,  and  fell, 
down,  down,  down,  till  it  crashed  upon 
the  rocks,  a  mangled,  lifeless  mass. 

Turning  toward  the  canoe,  Conchita 
uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  for  before  him 
lay  the  Jabber,  white  as  death  and 
breathless.  What  he  did  neither  will 
ever  know,  but  the  Jabber  opened  his 
eyes,  spat  out  a  lot  of  tobacco  that  had 
lodged  in  his  throat,  and  demanded  how 
he  became  so  wet.  Then  the  scene 
rushed  across  his  memory,  and  he  coolly 
asked,  "  Has  he  landed  yet  ?  "  and  they 
both  laughed  hysterically,  and,  man- 
like, shook  hands. 

When  Conchita  had  satisfied  himself 
that  his  companion  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  only,  and  that  the  loss  of  blood  and 
the  shock  had  caused  the  weakness, 
they  set  about  stripping  the  limb  and 
bandaging  it,  totally  unconscious,  ap- 
parently, of  any  danger  from  above, 
but  both  minds  dwelt  continually  upon 
the  body  lying  but  ten  yards  from 
them. 

The  last  dram  of  whisky  in  the  flask 
was  divided  between  the  bandaged 
holes  and  the  Jabber's  throat,  and  then 
that  worthy  deliberately  climbed  over 
the  bow  of  the  canoe,  and,  leaning  upon 
Conchita,  went  forward  to  see  "what 
manner  of  man  was  this." 

Horribly  mangled  the  body  lay  upon 
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its  back,  the  upturned  face  showings 
plainly  the  bullet  hole,  squarely  be- 
tween the  eyebrows.  The  rifle,  with 
broken  stock  and  bent  barrel,  lay  be- 
side him.  It  was  a  horrible,  repulsive, 
brutal  Indian  face,  scarred  with  the 
seam  of  an  old  knife-wound  across  the 
cheek,  that  now  glared  upward  with 
glazing  eves. 

"Well?" 

"  Well  ? " 

"  Let's  cover  it !  " 

The  heap  of  stones  grew  higher  and 
higher  as  they  toiled.  "  He  don't  de- 
serve it,"  said  Conchita. 

"  No,  but  we  will  give  him  a  monu- 
ment, and  I  will  carve  for  him  an  epi- 
taph. He  was  but  a  dog  at  best — 
yahwa  moosuin  cultis  kamooks  !  "  (Here 
sleeps  a  worthless  dog.) 

Sitting  down  in  the  canoe,  the  Jabber 
took  up  a  broken  paddle  blade,  and 
with  the  Indian's  knife  cut  into  the 
yielding  spruce  : 

A  memaloost  Siwash 
Kwahnesum  kloshe  Siwash, 

which  was  the  best  Chinook  he  could 
master  for  the  old  adage  :  "  A  dead 
Indian  is  always  a  good  Indian." 

The  night  came  on  rapidly,  but  there 
was  good  water  below,  and  the  Jabber 
insisted  his  leg  was  well  enough  to 
cruise  at  least  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
cliff,  with  its  coming  shadows  over  the 
dead,  so  they  paddled  till  a  choice  spot 
was  found,  and  there  they  camped 
three  days,  wondering,  talking  and  mar- 
veling over  the  recent  experiences. 

Conchita  was  fortunate  enough  to 
kill  a  deer,  and  the  time  was  well  spent 
"jerking"  the  strips  of  venison  over  a 
smudge  fire,  greatly  aided  by  the  hot 
sun  and  desiccating  air,  which  for  a  few 
days  seemed  a  veritable  sirocco.     Glad 


enough  were  the  companions  to  lie  be- 
neath the  shade  and  smoke  their  pipes, 
while  the  mornings  and  evenings  were 
passed  in  patching  and  re-patching  the 
hopelessly  leaky  canoe. 

The  gun-shot  wound  proved  to  be 
only  through  the  flesh,  and  healed  by 
first  intention  with  rapidity  that  spoke 
well  for  the  climate  and  general  health 
of  the  patient.  He  was  quite  stiff  and 
sore  for  a  few  days,  but  declared  that 
boils  and  toothache  were  afflictions 
compared  to  the  wound. 

Not  till  this  Spring  did  the  writer 
hear  from  an  Indian  to  whom  he  gave 
ikkik  and  kinootl  (fish-hooks  and  to- 
bacco), thereby  making  of  him,  pro 
tein.,  a  kloshe  sikhs,  of  the  fiend  who 
lies  buried  beneath  the  bowlders  of 
granite.  The  tale  was  told  in  Chinook 
wauwau  of  a  bad  tyee,  who  had  killed 
and  killed ;  who  had  a  "  diaub  kopa 
tumtum"  (devil  within  his  heart),  and 
who  once  went  forth  declaring  to 
"mamook  memaloost  t'kope  mowitsh 
skookum"  (to  kill  the  white  deer  spirit). 
The  spirit  of  the  mythical  white  buck, 
hearing  of  his  boast,  caught  and  threw 
him  into  the  "  hyas  tumchuck  "  (great 
waterfall),  where  he  remains  suspended 
and  alive,  for  the  fish  to  eat  little  by 
little,  until  every  particle  is  destroyed. 
"  Konaway  sitkum  klatawa  klawa." 

This  was  repeated  to,  Conchita  and 
the  Jabber.  The  former  said,  "More 
Siwash  rot,"  but  the  latter  thought  a 
while  and  remarked,  "  That's  good ! 
The  spirit  of  the  white  buck  is  Con- 
chita, and  the  fishes  are  the  red  ants, 
that  no  doubt,  ere  this,  have  eased 
his  remains  of  every  scrap  of  flesh,  and 
sent  his  polished  bones  to  stalk  the 
white  man  who  intrudes  upon  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  of  Siwash  futurity." 


E 


«  ^  T7  VERYTHING  is  just  the  same  ; 
it  seems  only  yesterday  since 
we  were  here,  and  yet — why  it 
must  be —  " 

"Ten  years,"  Mrs.  Johnstone  said, 
pulling  down  the  menu  and  glancing 
across  the  table  at  her  daughter. 

"  Yes,  everything  is  just  the  same,  the 
china  and  the  curtains,  even  the  faces  ; 
but  you  are  changed.  Eve,  you  were  a 
school-girl  then,  in  very  short  dresses 
and  very  long  braids,  and  now — "  re- 
garding her  fondly. 

"  I  am  Miss  Johnstone,  in  her  third 
season,  with  a  fair  share  of  good  looks, 
unlimited  attention  and  shockingly 
limited  means." 

"  All  of  which  it  is  quite  in  your  power 
to  chanee."    The  tone  of  maternal  fond- 


ness had  hardened  into  one  of  more 
worldly  anxiety. 

Eve  leaned  back  with  a  weary  droop 
of  the  eyes,  the  arrival  of  the  soup  put 
an  end  to  conversation  and  cleared  the 
atmosphere  for  a  while,  and  when  they 
were  again  alone  Mrs.  Johnstone's 
thoughts  had  drifted  into  another  chan- 
nel. 

"  There's  some  one  you  know  at  a 
table  over  there,  waiting  to  bow;  he  has 
not  taken  his  eyes  off  you  since  we  came 
in  ;  who  is  he  ?  " 

Miss  Johnstone  turned  and  looked 
fully  a  second  straight  into  the  clear 
gray  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  She  lowered 
her  gaze  with  a  deep  flush  sweeping 
from  throat  to  brow,  even  her  small, 
shell-like  ears  were  dyed  a  warm  crim- 
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son  and  her  lips  took  a  sliglitly  scornful 
curve. 

"  I  do  not  know  him  at  all,"  she  said 
calmly,  and  went  on  with  her  dinner. 

Mrs.  Johnstone  raised  her  lorgnon  and 
looked  him  over  on  her  own  account. 

"  He  is  certainly  a  very  impertinent 
person,  or  perhaps  he  thinks  he  knows 
you.  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  mis- 
taken, you  may  have  met  him  some- 
where and  forgotten." 

"  I  am  quite  positive  I  have  never 
seen  the  man  before  in  my  life."  What 
was  the  matter  with  her,  she  wondered, 
angrily,  that  she  should  flush  and  feel 
so  curiously  uneasy  under  the  observa- 


thought.  I  cannot  exactly  define  what 
it  was  about  Eve  Johnstone  that  made 
her  such  a  belle  wherever  she  went,  for 
she  was  not  a  beauty  by  any  means,  her 
features  were  far  from  regular,  but  her 
coloring  was  divine  and  there  was  always 
dancing  sunlight  in  her  eyes,  which  were 
very  blue,  and  in  her  abundant  hair, 
which  was  warmly  brown,  and  she  had 
a  beautiful  fi.gure  with  a  small,  shapely 
head,  well  set  upon  a  pair  of  somewhat 
athletic  looking  shoulders,  and  alto- 
gether she  was  a  dainty  fresh  flower  of 
a  girl,  overflowing  with  health  and  spirits 
and  a  love  for  the  best  life  holds  in  store. 
There  were  a  good  many  people  out 


WITH    A   BEVY    OF     GIRLS    ABOUT    HER. 


tion  of  those  eyes  !  She  was  glad  when 
he  pushed  his  chair  back  and  left  the 
table,  she  could  see  him  go  without 
moving  her  head. 

It  was  very  unlike  Eve  Johnstone  to 
be  impressed  in  any  way  by  masculine 
admiration  ;  not  that  she  was  vain  of 
her  good  looks,  but  she  had  been  brought 
up  to  expect  attention,  and  the  lack  of 
it  would  have  been  more  surprising  to 
her.  She  was  accustomed  to  seeing 
heads  turn  when  she  entered  or  left  a 
ballroom  and  to  meet  approving  eyes 
as  she  passed  along  the  street,  "but  if 
she  noticed  it  she  never  gave  it  a  second 


in  the  hall  and  walking  up  and  down 
the  piazzas  when  the  Johnstones  came 
out  of  the  dining  room,  and  before  they 
reached  the  front  door  they  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  old  friends. 
Eve  was  carried  off  bodily  and  deposit- 
ed in  a  big  chair  on  a  corner  of  the  pi- 
azza with  a  bevy  of  girls  about  her  and 
a  general  demand  for  all  the  news  from 
Southampton,  where  she  had  been  stay- 
ing with  the  Delaines  through  June. 

"  It  is  deadly  dull  here,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do,"  Amy  Earle  said. 
"  No  one  you  ever  heard  of  in  the  mas- 
culine line  has  appeared  on  the  horizon." 
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"  Except  Jack  Grey,"  put  in  Lily 
Davis,  who  leaned  against  the  railing 
with  an  arm  around  one  of  the  supports  ; 
"he  came  down  under  the  delusion  that 
his  dear  Miss  Johnstone  was  here  and 
fled  from  our  detaining  grasp  when  he 
found  out  his  mistake,  we  were  so  mad, 
Eve,  we  wouldn't  tell  him  you  were 
coming. '^  Eve  smiled,  quite  unembar- 
rassed, as  one  who  has  heard  an  oft  told 
tale,  and  glanced  down  the  piazza  at  a 
tall  gray  coated  figure  disappearing  in 
the  distance.  "  Then  there  is  absolutely 
no  one  here  ? " 

"Absolutely  no  one." 

"  I  don't  mean  any  of  our  particular 
set,"  Miss  Johnstone  said,  bending  for- 
ward to  inspect  a  diamond  fieur  de  lis 
pin,  glittering  new  on  Miss  Davis'  slim 
throat. 

"  But  isn't  there  a  single  eligible  man 
to  talk  to,  to  flirt  with — if  necessary,  to 
make  use  of  generally,  in  the  entire 
place  ?  " 

"  Not  one,  it  is  an  Adamless  Eden." 

"  But,  Lily—!  " 

"  Oh,  well,  there  are  some  men  stay- 
ing here,  of  course,  but  we,"  with  a 
sweeping  gesture  that  included  the 
little  group,  "  don't  know  any  of  them. 
I  think — "  rather  vaguely — "  that  they 
are  turfmen,  you  see  the  races  are  on  at 
Oceanic  Point  this  month,  and  that 
brings  them  here — but  we  don't  know 
any  of  them,"  and  Eve  said  "Oh,"com- 
prehendingly. 

Mrs.  Johnstone  was  unpacking  when 
her  daughter  went  up  stairs,  she  stood 
before  a  big  trunk  in  her  peignoir  with 
trunks  piled  knee  high  about  her  and 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  filling  every 
available  space  in  the  room.  Cut  glass 
bottles  and  silver  toilet  accessories  had 
been  emptied  out  of  traveling  bags  and 
piled  together  with  a  collection  of  hat 
boxes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  upon  the 
dressing  table,  it  was  evident  that  ex- 
ecutive ability  was  sadly  lacking  some- 
where, the  unpacker  looked  up  rather 
wildly  as  the  door  opened  and  put  her 
hands  to  her  head  with  a  groan. 

"  Isn't  this  terrible  !  "  she  said  tragic- 
ally, "  I  couldn't  find  you  anywhere  so  I 
came  up  alone." 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  Amy  Earle 
and  the  Davis  girls,  mamma.  Oh,  you 
poor  little  mamma,  what  a  mess  you 
have  made  of  it ;  where  is  Anne  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  sent  for 
her  hours  ago.     She  is  probably  enjoy- 


ing the  sad  sea  waves  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  ;  it  is  perfectly  outrageous — 
oh.  Eve,  here  is  a  letter  from  the  Colo- 
nel ;  he  says — "  Mrs.  Johnstone  paused 
to  hunt  for  it  in  the  confusion  of  the 
dressing-table  ;  the  girl  stood  quite'  still 
regarding  her  mother's  well-dressed, 
blond  head,  and  her  flying  hands, 
"  He  says,"  she  repeated,  with  a  frown, 
wrinkling  her  forehead  at  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  hunt,  "  that  he  will 
be  here  to-morrow  ;  he  has  been  very 
busy  or  he  would  have  written  before. 
He  sends  his  best  regards  to  you  and — " 
Miss  Johnstone  turned  to  go  into  her 
own  room. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  over  her  shoul- 
ders, with  her  hand  on  the  door-knob, 
"  you  need  not  look  any  further,  I  don't 
want  to  see  it,"  and  then  she  went  to 
her  window  and  stood  staring  out  at 
the  darkness  for  a  moment  before  pull- 
ing down  the  shade.  "  I  wonder — but 
of  course  he  must  be  a  racing  man," 
she  said. 

There  was  no  lounging  about  the 
piazzas  for  Mrs.  Johnstone  and  Eve 
after  Colonel  Featherstone  Greene  ar- 
rived, no  quiet  hours  with  a  novel  and 
one's  own  thoughts  to  dreain  through 
the  long  Summer  days.  Like  all  men 
who  spend  their  life  in  the  rush  and 
roar  of  Wall  street,  when  he  tore  him- 
self away  from  business  cares  he  came 
for  pleasure,  which,  as  he  interpreted 
it,  ineant  the  filling  in  with  busy  action 
every  moment  of  his  vacation  ;  so  there 
were  drives  after  breakfast  along  the 
hard  beach  to  the  lighthouse  on  the 
rocks,  or  across  the  bridge  into  the  coun- 
try roads  of  neighboring  villages,  al- 
ways coming  back  in  time  for  the  dip 
in  the  surf  before  lunch.  And  after- 
ward, instead  of  the  siesta  that  Mrs. 
Johnstone  dearly  loved  and  Eve  would 
infinitely  have  preferred,  the  Colonel 
devised  more  plans  for  keeping  them 
on  the  go,  and  searched  the  vicinity  for 
amtisements  ;  in  the  evenings  he  hired 
one  of  the  pretty  sail-boats  at  the  wharf 
and  perhaps  invited  an  additional  two 
or  three  from  the  hotel  to  cruise  aroiind 
under  the  radiant  July  moon  until  bed- 
time. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  idle  specu- 
lation among  the  colony  at  Oceanic  as 
to  the  one  upon  whom  Colonel  Greene 
had  centered  his  affections ;  some 
thought  that  Eve's  bright  eyes  and  gay, 
girlish   wit   had   kept   him    chained   at 
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their  side  throughout  the  season  in  town 
and  had  drawn  hiin  after  them  to  Old 
Point  in  March,  but  there  were  others 
who  were  sure  that  the  maturer  charms 
of  the  widow  were  the  attractions,  for 
Eve's  mother  was  still  a  very  pretty 
woman,  although  the  years  had  brought 
a  few  gray  hairs  to  mingle  with  the 
gold,  and  there  were  some  hard  lines 
about  her  mouth  that  had  only  come  of 
late.  Colonel  Greene  was  a  man  be- 
yond iniddle  age,  but  every  inch  a  sol- 
dier, and  wealthy ;  he  had  the  best  of 
reputations  in  town,  and  a  delightful 
chivalry  that  made  him  the  favorite  he 
■  was  with  women.  It  would  be  a  very 
good  match  for  Eve  or  her  mother,  said 
the  gossips  at  Oceanic. 

One  day  the  Colonel  came  in  to  lunch 
and  suggested  the  races  for  the  after- 
noon, it  was  the  third  day  of  the  meet- 
ing and  a  particularly  good  card,  he 
said,  so  the  two  ladies  went  upstairs  to 
find  their  smartest  gowns  and  their 
field  glasses  while  he  telephoned  for  a 
box,  and  Eve  said,  with  quite  an  ani- 
mated air,  that  it  was  the  vaost  decent 
entertainment  he  had  yet  thought  up, 
which  wasn't  so  very  polite  after  the 
efforts  he  had  made  to  interest  her. 
Eve  looked  extremely  well  that  after- 
noon ;  the  Colonel  frowned  sternly  at 
more  than  one  admiring  stare  as  he 
piloted  his  companions  through  the 
gates  where  the  /loi  polloi  of  the  turf 
collects  ;  he  breathed  easier  when  he 
had  them  safely  in  the  box  with  the 
surging  crowd  below.  He  laboriously 
pointed  out  the  favorites  on  Eve's  card, 
and  she  marked  them  off  with  her  small 
gold  pencil,  and  knew  they  would  never, 
never  win  with  such  hideous  names. 

On  one  of  his  return  trips  froin  the 
betting  ring  the  Colonel  brought  some 
one  into  the  box  with  him  ;  "  I  have  a 
friend  here  I  should  like  you  to  meet," 
he  said  in  his  hearty  way  to  the  two 
ladies.  "  You  haven't  much  faith  in  my 
judgment,  Miss  Eve,  I  think  you  can  be 
pretty  sure,  though,  on  his,"  and  Eve, 
turning,  found  herself  for  the  second 
time  in  her  life  looking  straight  into  the 
steady,  gray  eyes  of — 

"Miss  Johnstone — Mr.  Blake." 

The  flag  dropped  just  then,  the 
second  race  was  being  run  and  the 
horses  had  left  the  post,  the  Colonel 
whisked  his  glass  to  his  eyes  and 
promptly  forgot  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Noel    Blake    sat   down  beside    Miss 


Johnstone  and  curled  his  racing  card  in 
his  hand,  and  uncurled  it,  and  straight- 
ened it  out  across  his  knees,  and  folded 
it  up,  and  forgot  what  it  was  —  and 
threw  it  away  !  "  Greene  said  he  want- 
ed to  present  me  to  some  friends,"  he 
began,  with  those  curicmsly  magnetic, 
almost  diffident,  eyes  on  her  face.  "  I 
did  not  know — I  did  not  suppose  it  was 
any  one  I  had  ever  seen  before." 

"Have  you  seen  me  before?"  said 
Eve,  and  then  she  met  those  eyes  again, 
and  she  dropped  hers  and  laughed  and 
then  grew  frigid  quite  suddenly,  so  that 
he  almost  wondered  if  he  had  really 
caught  that  gleam  of  confusion  from 
under  the  thickly  fringed  lids,  and  spec- 
ulated on  the  chances  of  her  being  a 
flirt,  which  he  had  not  thought  of 
before. 

"  Are  you  fend  of  this  sort  of  thing  ? " 
he  asked,  looking  out  at  the  flying 
horses  coming  in  now  on  the  home- 
stretch. "  Who's  ahead.  Colonel  ?  "  he 
interrupted  himself  to  inquire. 

"Gallagher,"  said  the  Colonel,  with 
his  glass  to  his  eyes  and  all  his  hate 
going  forth  in  low-breathed  anathemas 
to  a  big  v.- ell-muscled  chestnut  dragging 
back  about  sixth  in  the  bunch. 

"  I  have  only  been  a  very  few  times," 
Eve  said,  in  answer  to  his  question. 
"  And  you — is  that  why  you  are  staying 
down  here  ? " 

"  I  am  interested  in  it,"  he  said  dis- 
passionately. "  I  have  a  couple  of  colts 
and  some  three-year-olds  entered  this 
week  ;  they're  outclassed,  I  fear,  but  I'll 
chance  them." 

Eve  regarded  him  silently,  she  was 
not  of  that  stamp  of  young  women  who 
go  about  horse  shows  in  mannish  coats 
with  a  severely  critical  eye  and  a  tech- 
nical judgment  of  horseflesh,  and  she 
couldn't  hold  the  ribbons  over  six  or 
eight  horses  on  a  high  brake,  down  a 
hill.  I  doubt  greatly  whether  Eve 
Johnstone  could  have  driven  two  "  w^ar- 
ranted  safe."  but  she  always  went  to 
the  Horse  Show  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  every  year,  and  she  frequently 
drove  out  to  the  Country  Club  in  the 
Spring  on  somebody  or  other's  coach 
when  somebody  or  other  drove  ;  more- 
over nearly  all  the  men  she  knew  in 
town  kept  polo-ponies  or  cobs  or  hunt- 
ers or  some  class  or  another,  and  she 
was  accustomed  to  hearing  them  "  talk 
horse  "  in  the  highly  colored,  very  swag- 
ger and  somewhat  superficial  way  they 
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had  ;  but  this  was  different,  very  differ- 
ent, she  told  herself,  sitting  there  watch- 
ing the  clean-cut,  quiet  face  before  her  ; 
here  was  a  man  whom  she  had  never 
seen  before  and  never  heard  of,  and 
that  meant  that  he  was  neither  socially 
known,  or  known  in  any  way  in  the 
sphere  in  which  she  moved :  he  was 
good-looking,  he  had  a  splendid  chest 
and  shoulders,  and  he  was  well-groomed 
and  debonair  ;  his  voice  was  particularly 
low  and  charming  when  he  spoke,  but 
there  was  something — what  was  it? 
"  He  isn't  of  my  world,"  she  said  in  her 
perplexity,  and  yet  she  couldn't  deter- 
mine why. 

At  dinner  Eve  asked  the  Colonel. 
She  had  changed  her  seat  when  he 
joined  them  and  sat  with  her  back  to 
Noel  Blake.  She  had  a  secret  and  con- 
stant fear  that  the  arrangement  of  her 
hair  was  very  badly  done  during  those 
particular  moments,  and  that  the  soft 
coil  that  looked  so  well  upstairs  had  in 
some  unaccountable  way  become  di- 
sheveled and  was  coming  down ;  but 
even  that  was  better  than  feeling  those 
penetrating  eyes  upon  her  face. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Blake,  Colonel  Greene  ? " 
The  warrior  at  that  moment  was  in- 


terested in  discovering  what 
mysteries  lay  hidden  under 
the  unpronounceable  names 
on  the  menu,  and  meditating 
as  to  what  might  be  expected 
if  he  ordered  any  one  of 
them,  but  he  put  it  down 
obligingly,  still  with  the 
baffled  look  of  inquiry  on  his 
face,  to  respond : 

"  Blake  !  Oh,  you  mean 
the  young  fellow  we  met  this 
afternoon  ?  Well,  he  is  a  man 
about  town.  I  met  him  out 
West  first.  He  was  raising 
race-horses.  He  has  a  stock 
farm  somewhere  —  Virginia, 
I  think  it  is.  His  father  died 
and  left  him  considerable 
money.  I  don't  know  how 
much — enough  for  his  wants 
anyway,  and  he  just  amuses 
himself.  He  is  a  sport.  Oh, 
it  is  inborn,  but  he  is  a  great 
judge  of  horseflesh.  I'll  say 
that  for  him.  I  don't  fancy 
his  capabilities  extend  much 
further." 

Mrs.  Johnstone  looked 
across   at  young  Blake  with 

strong   disapproval    expressed    on    her 

features. 

"  I  think  he  is  very — impossible,"  she 

said  to  Eve. 

11. 

After  the  rain  in  the  night  the  morn- 
ing was  delightfully  cool  and  fresh,  with 
a  sharpness  in  the  wind  from  the  sea 
now  and  then  that  made  walking  a  pos- 
itive pleasure.  So  Eve  thought,  tramp- 
ing up  the  hard  stretch  of  beach  di- 
rectly after  breakfast.  She  had  left  her 
mother  and  the  Colonel  comfortably 
playing  chess,  and  declined  a  pressing 
invitation  to  bring  her  fancy  work  and 
join  a  certain  group  of  young  ladies  on 
the  veranda,  and  she  rejoiced  in  her  in- 
dependence now,  as  she  swung  along 
the  shore  in  the  bracing  air.  There 
was  much  she  wanted  to  think  about 
this  morning  ;  that  was  one  reason  she 
had  slipped  away  by  herself  with  only 
the  sea  and  the  sky  and  the  rolling 
sand-dunes  for  company.  She  smiled 
to  see  how  small  these  matters  were 
after  all  in  the  clear  daylight  that  had 
seemed  so  tiresome  and  so  tangled  up 
last  night.  Among  other  things.  Jack 
Grev  had  written  that  he  would  be  at 
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Oceanic  to-day.  There  was  really  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  come  ;  only 
somehow  she  did  not  want  him  just 
now.  Then  young-  Ruffini  of  the  Leg-a- 
tion  at  Washington  had  arrived  by  the 
early  boat.  Her  last  remembrance  of 
him  had  been  in  her  own  drawing-room 
at  home,  when  she  had  refused  him  and 
he  had  taken  her  by  the  wrists  and 
threatened  to  blow  out  her  brains,  and 
his  own,  too,  if  she  did  not  marry  him, 
and  she  had  torn  herself  from  his  grasp 
and  fled  upstairs  with  his  last  words 
ringing  in  her  ears  :  "  Remember  !  I 
will  follow  you  until  you  say  yes,  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  if  need  be.  You  love 
me  ;  you  are  mad  to  deny  it."  And 
then  he  had  flung  himself  out  of  the 
house. 

There  was  to  be  a  hop  at  the  Casino 
to-night,  and  she  was  somewhat  troubled 
as  to  the  results  if  she  should  go  ;  it 
would  be  unpleasant  if  Ruffini  should 
make  a  scene  in  his  violent,  foreign 
manner  and  again  threaten  to  blow 
out  his  brains,  providing  he  could  find 
them,  before  all  the  people  in  the  room. 
But  now,  out  here  in  God's  sunshine, 
with  the  wind  blowing  the  tendrils  of 
hair  across  her  eyes,  and 
the  sweet-smelling  sea  rush- 
ing up  to  her  feet,  all  her 
fears  melted  away,  she 
would  simply  tell  Jack  Grey 
that  she  could  not  devote 
all  her  time  to  him,  and  as 
for  Ruffini — 

"  Good  -  morning.  Miss 
Johnstone  !  " 

She  turned  around,  flush- 
ing violently  pink  in  her 
sudden  terror,  half  expect- 
ing to  see  the  dark,  angry 
face  and  feel  again  the 
furious  grasp,  to  be  con- 
fronted by  a  tall,  well-built 
figure  in  gray  tweed.  The 
intense  relief  made  her  smile 
doubly  sweet  and  her  tone 
almost  thankful  as  she 
looked  up  into  his  deep  eyes 
and  answered  him.  What 
wonder  he  thought  she  was 
pleased  to  see  him,  not  know- 
ing whom  she  had  feared  to 
see  ?  What  wonder  that  he 
went  down  then  and  there, 
at  once  and  forever,  before 
that  glowing,  smiling,  gra- 
cious presence  ? 


"  You  looked  as  if  you  thought  it 
might  be  a  tramp,"  Mr.  Blake  said, 
cheerfully.  "  I  don't  think  any  one  need 
be  afraid  of  being  molested  here,  though 
there  are  plenty  of  them  on  the  road  I 
have  just  come." 

"  From — from  the  track  ? "  suggested 
Eve. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  swinging  along  beside 
her.  "  I  went  over  early  to  see  my  trainer 
about  one  or  two  things  in  regard  to  a 
horse  of  mine  that  is  to  run  this  after- 
noon. It's  a  beautiful  morning,  isn't 
it  ? "  Eve  said  that  it  was,  and  won- 
dered if  she  would  be  as  unconcerned  if 
she  had  a  horse  entered  to-day  to  run 
within  a  few  hours.  She  supposed  it 
was  the  phlegmatic  nature  of  the  man, 
the  steady  nerve  of  the  "all-around 
sport "  who  knew  how  to  win — and  how 
to  lose. 

"  I  didn't  know  any  of  the  young 
ladies  at  the  hotel  ever  indulged  in 
pedestrian  exercises.  " 

"  You  mean  that  we  sit  on  the  veran- 
das all  day  and  embroider  and  gossip,  I 
suppose,"  laughing  brightly.  "  Perhaps 
you  are  right,  but  there  isn't  much  else 
to  do,  it  seems  rather  strange  that  you 
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don't  know  any  of  the  girls  when  you 
have  stayed  here  so  much." 

"  Well,  no  ;  it  isn't  strange,  Miss  John- 
stone. I  am  not  a  society  man,"  he  said 
quite  frankly.  "  I  have  lived  a — a  free 
sort  of  life,  coming  and  going,  never  in 
one  place  long,  and  then  I — why,  you 
can  see  for  yourself  I  am  not  the  sort  of 
man  girls  care  for.  I  really  don't  know 
much  about  them.  You  see,  I  have 
lived  much  in  the  West  among  horse- 
men and  breeders  and  so  on,  I  haven't 
had  time  to  study  girls,  and  I  fancy  I 
am  too  old  to  begin  now.  And  then 
somehow  a  fashionable  society  star  can 
start  a  racing  stud  and  be — well,  only 
extravagant ;  but  when  one  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  man  w^ho  keeps  a  racing- 
stable  and  travels  principally  with  turf- 
men, he  is  apt  to  be  frowned  upon  by 
fashionable  mammas — You  are  calling 
me  unconventional  and  uncivilized  in 
your  thoughts.  Miss  Johnstone  !  " 

"  You  cannot  expect  me  to  say  what 
I  think  of  you  on  such  short  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Blake  !  " 

"  There  !  You  see,  I've  blundered 
already  !  I  have  taken  a  liberty  in  sup- 
posing you  had  any  opinion  of  me  what- 
ever." 

Eve  rippled  out  in  a  gay  laugh. 

"  Your  self-effacement  is  refreshing 
by  way  of  change  in  these  days  of  ego- 
tistic 570uth.  You  should  serve  as  an 
example  to  yourself." 

His  almost  boyish  manner,  notwith- 
standing his  thirty  years,  and  his  frank 
eyes  pleased  her,  somehow,  it  was  rather 
gratifying  to  feel  that  he  was  following 
an  unbeaten  track  in  joining  her  and 
talking  to  her,  that  she  was  an  almost 
unknown  element  in  his  life.  She  had 
a  shrewd  idea  that  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  girls  of  her  own  stamp  was 
not  owing  so  much  to  his  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities as  to  his  indifference  to  culti- 
vate them. 

'*  It  was  only  a  chance,  then,  that  you 
met  me  ?"  She  could  not  resist  hazard- 
ing the  remark,  believing  that  he  would 
take  it  differently  from  any  of  the  men 
she  knew,  and  he  did. 

"  You  mean  I  never  should  have  asked 
for  an  introduction  ?  Well,  perhaps 
not.  I  might  greatly  have  wished  for 
one,  still  it  would  not  have  occurred  to 
me  that  you  would  have  cared  about  it ; 
it  could  be  no  advantage  to  you  to  know 
me." 

"  Why  not  ?"    vShe  met  his  eyes  almost 


angrily  as  she  asked  the  question. 
Was  she,  then,  only  to  know  men  mod- 
eled on  one  pattern,  who  talked  the 
same  commonplaces  and  wore  their 
hair  parted  at  the  same  angle,  and 
smiled  the  same  smile,  and  who  bored 
her  in  exactly  the  same  way  ?  Was  she, 
then,  incapable  of  interest  in  a  man 
with  other  views  of  life  than  afternoon 
teas  and  club  windows  and  pretty 
women  ? 

He  looked  slightly  staggered  at  the 
query. 

"  I  am  not  of  your  world,  I  suppose," 
he  said  quietly.  "  I  don't  dance,  for  one 
"thing,  and  you  know,"  smiling  quizzical- 
ly, "  you  have  no  use  for  a  man  who 
doesn't  dance  !  I  am  afraid  we  haven't 
very  much  in  common." 

"  He's  a  sport,"  said  Eve  inwardly. 
She  shivered  a  little  at  the  epithet,  but 
he  was  attractive  to  her  in  some  way ; 
whether  it  was  his  deferential  manner, 
combined  with  the  admiration  so  openly 
expressed  in  his  gray  eyes,  or  that  touch 
of  dare-devil  recklessness  about  him,  or 
the  novelty  of  meeting  a  different  type, 
I  do  not  know.  Eve  Johnstone  was  a 
woman,  and 

"  Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  still." 
She  came  walking  up  the  path  with 
Noel  Blake  half  an  hour  later  ;  Amy 
Earle  and  the  others  were  still  on  the 
veranda.  Mr.  Blake  raised  his  cap  at 
the  steps  and  went  in  for  his  mail,  and 
Eve  threw  herself  into  a  chair  breath- 
less and  rosy  from  her  walk. 

"  Who  on  earth  ?"  said  Lily  Davis. 

"  Eve,  where  did  you  meet  that  man  ? 
He  is  a  horse-raising  sort  of  person,  and 
something  dreadfully  fast." 

"  Who  says  he  is  dreadfully  fast  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  heard  it  some- 
where ;  he  must  be,  you  know  ;  those 
people  always  are.  Where  did  you 
meet  him  ?" 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  was  lost  and  ad- 
vertised for  and  that  I  found  him  ? " 
asked  Miss  Johnstone  with  some  heat, 
"  My  dear  Lily,  he  is  an  acquaintance 
of  Colonel  Greene's  ;  he  presented  him 
to  my  mother  and  myself.  I  met  him 
just  now  up  on  the  beach." 

"  He  was  exercising  his  horses,  per- 
haps ?  "  suggested  Amy  Earle.  "  Did 
he  offer  to  name  one  after  you.  There 
have  been  yachts  and  other  things  ;  why 
not  a  race-horse  by  way  of  variety?  " 

"  It  would  be  tremendously  chic,"  said 
Miss  Davis. 
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"  That  does  not  sound  well,  Amy 
■dear,"  remarked  Eve,  as  she  rose  and 
gathered  tip  her  gloves  and  her  sun- 
shade. They  would  certainly  quarrel 
if  she  stayed,  so  she  went. 

The  ball-room  of  the  Casino  was 
■crowded  that  night  ;  it  was  very  warm, 
too  warm  to  dance,  some  said  but  those 
were  principally  the  men  who  migrated 
up  and  down  stairs  between  dances,  and 
while  the  band  was  playing  stood  up  in 
immovable  rows  against  the  doors  and 
the  open  windows  keeping  off  what  air 
there  was  from  those  inside,  as  men  will 
do  at  a  watering-place  dance,  where 
there  is  no  hostess  to  account  to  for 
one's  behavior,  and  no  man  need  mar- 
tyr himself  for 
any  good  cause 
whatever. 

Mrs.  John- 
stone and  Eve 
came  in  very 
late,  with  Mr. 
Orey  and  the 
Colonel.  Eve 
liad  spent  most 
of  the  day  in 
ber  room  in 
order  not  to 
run  against 
Ruffini,  and  to 
escape  being 
monopolizedby 
Grey.  She  had 
balf  decided 
not  to  attend 
the  dance,  but 
it  was  such  an 
extraordinary 
thing  to  do 
unless  one  were 
ill,  for  every- 
body in  Oceanic 

went  to  the  Casino  on  hop  nights  and  the 
very  suggestion  of  staying  at  home 
brought  such  a  storm  of  questions  about 
her  head,  that  she  concluded  it  would 
be  wise  to  go. 

Ruffini  was  waiting  near  the  door  ;  he 
had  taken  up  his  position  at  the  first 
notes  of  the  violin,  and  there  he  stood 
with  his  dark  eyes  roving  to  and  fro 
under  his  straight  black  brows  when 
the  Johnstones  entered  the  room.  Eve 
saw  him  at  once.  She  noticed  the  start 
he  gave  on  her  appearance  and  the  sud- 
den, quick  step  he  took  in  her  direction. 
She  turned  and  faced  him  with  her  arm 
on  Grey's  sleeve. 
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"  Miss  Johnstone,  I  have  the  honor 
to  speak  with  you  once  more,"  he  said, 
smiling  suavely,  exultingly.  "  Ah,  I  am 
happy.  May  I  ask  for  this  waltz.  No  ? 
Then  the  next  ?" 

Eve  met  the  piercing  black  eyes  with 
her  calm,  cool  gaze,  though  her  heart 
was  beating  unsteadily  under  its  white 
satin  bodice. 

"  Mr.  Ruffini,    I   have   no   dances   to 
give,"  she  said.     "  I  have  engaged  my- 
self for  the  entire  evening."     She  was 
superb  in  the  insolence  of  her  radiant 
young  beauty.     And   then  they   swept 
on,  leaving  him  standing  there,  his  fierce 
mustache  bristling  between  his  fingers. 
Miss    Johnstone   was    a  little  shaken 
after    this    en- 
counter.      She 
did  not  feel  as 
if     she      could 
carry  on  an  ani- 
mated   conver- 
sation with  her 
companion,    so 
she    sat    down 
beside      her 
mother  and  the 
Colonel    and 
insisted   on  his 
""■     going    over    to 
*.   dance    with 
Amy  Earle. 
One  or  two  men 
came     up    and 
asked  her  for  a 
turn,    and    she 
glided  a  couple 
of  times  around 
the   room,    but 
after     each 
dance    she   re- 
turned   to    her 
mother's   side 
and  gave  them  scant  encouragement  to 
stay. 

It  was  very  warm.  She  threw  her 
fluffy  feather  boa  on  the  empty  chair 
beside  her  and  watched  the  couples 
whirling  by.  She  felt  infinitely  bored 
by  it  all,  and  she  knew  it  was  only  a 
question  of  moments  before  someone 
she  knew  would  claim  the  vacant  chair 
next  her.  She  wished  she  had  never 
come.  She  looked  fearfully  about  over 
the  top  of  her  big-  fan  to  see  what  had 
become  of  Ruffini  and  beheld  him 
making  his  way  again  toward  her  with 
great  difficulty  through  the  crowded 
room.     A  spasm  of  terror  shot  through 
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her.  She  glanced  helplessly  toward  the 
Colonel  and  her  mother  busily  talking, 
and  then  over  her  shoulder  at  the  long 
window  that  opened  on  the  balcony. 
There  was  someone  looking  in  at  her 
out  of  the  darkness  ;  the  face  was  vaguely 
familiar,  but  she  did  not  see  quite  dis- 
tinctly who  it  was.  In  a  second  she 
had  caught  up  her  wrap  and  was  out  of 


the  window,  out  into  the  cool  air  of  the 
night,  with  the  moon  and  the  stars 
shining  down  from  on  high,  and  the 
ocean  rolling  in  almost  at  her  feet,  and 
a  frightened  whisper  on  her  lips  that 
was  almost  a  sob,  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Blake,  hide 
me  ;  take  me  somewhere — anywhere  !  " 
"  Let  us  go  up  in  the  tower,"  said 
Noel  Blake,  quietly. 


(To  be  continued.) 


W%%^  AST  laughing  brook  and  pebbled  stream. 
That  leap  from  mead  and  maple  crest— 
Upon  the  wave's  maternal  breast 
Where  shadow-children  lie  and  dream, 
My  paddle  wakes,  upon  the  lake's 
Calm  face,  the  phantom  of  a  smile 
That  ripples  back  upon  the  track 
My  bark  hath  fallowed  for  a  mile. 


The  paddle  keeps  a  rhythmic  sweep 
Where  water-lilies  lie  asleep, 
And  reeds  are  bent  with  merriment 
Upon  the  zephyr's  tale  intent. 
By  maple  hollow,  lane  and  wood, 
And  June's  field-flower  sisterhood. 


The  sun  has  set,  and  moon  hath  met 
The  twilight's  kisses  manifold  ; 
And  in  the  West  the  day  doth  rest 
On  purple  pillows  fringed  with  gold. 
Past  tapering  firs,  where  stars  seem  swung' 
Like  ghosts  of  fairy  lanterns  hung. 
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'WO  years    ago    I 
traveled    by 
wheel     in     the 
north  of  Ireland, 
when   the  roads  were 
well  settled,  and   that 
delightful       freshness 
was    upon   all    things 
out  of  doors  which  the 
wheelman  is    so  keen 
to  appreciate.     As  for 
^^^  itinerary,    I    had    the 

rough  headings  of  my  route  laid  out  in 
advance,  to  be  sure  ;  but  in  details  I 
would  not  suffer  myself  to  be  tram- 
meled with  a  schedule.  The  slightest 
clue  to  a  picturesque  or  interesting  spot 
could  easily  swerve  me  a  day's  journey 
to  the  right  or  left.  I  followed  that 
agreeable  guide,  my  own  sweet  will. 

Belfast  had  been  my  starting  point ; 
and  after  doing  ample  justice  to  the 
spendid  pile  at  Carrickfergus,  Lake 
Neagh  exhausted  some  enjoyable  days, 
following  which  I  turned  north  by  the 
highway  skirting  the  River  Maine,  a 
stretch  of  most  pleasant  memory.  Now 
it  happened  that  on  this  stage,  at  an  inn 
near  Ballymena,  I  heard  from  a  party 
of  tourists  such  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  wild  and  striking  scenery  about 
Glenarm,  a  resort  on  the  coast  of  the 
Channel,  and  by  the  compass  nearly  due 
east,  that  I  resolved  at  once  on  a  side 
expedition  thereto,  and  sought  direc- 
tions for  the  route.  The  landlord  bent 
with  me  over  my  pocket  map,  and 
sketched  a  line  of  travel  which  seemed 
to  me  ridiculously  roundabout. 

"Why  not  straight  across?"  I  asked. 
*'  It  looks  a  bare  twenty-five  miles  that 
way,  and  you  make  it  three  times  the 
distance  by  these  detours." 

The  landlord  shook  his  head.  "  That's 
no  way  for  a  stranger,"  he  explained, 
laconically.  "  Bog  and  mountain,  and 
the  dreariest  bit  short  of  Allen.  If  you 
lose  your  way  but  half  a  dozen  times, 
you  come  out  well.  No,  with  that 
wheel  you  will  save  time  and  strength 
by  going  the  long  way  round." 

Shortly  afterward  I  earned  my  pro- 
motion, in  the  landlord's  eyes,  from  a 
brevetship  to  the  full  rank  of  madman 


by  starting  by  the  short  course,  mid- 
afternoon  though  it  was. 

In  describing  my  courses  for  the  next 
two  hours  it  is  possible  to  be  very  har- 
rowing, but  I  prefer  to  be  very  brief. 
I  pass  by  weary  venturings  hither  and 
thither  ;  much  solicitude  as  to  supper 
and  the  night's  lodgings  ;  frequent  con- 
sultations of  that  unsatisfactory  coun- 
selor, the  pocket-compass  ;  a  sense  of 
growing  loneliness,  and  a  strong  disap- 
proval of  bogs. 

It  was  just  sunset  when  I  rounded  a 
bend  of  the  road  and  came  upon  a 
group  of  three  or  four  cottages  strung 
along  the  highway,  so  low  as  to  seem 
leaning  and  sinking  in  the  uneven 
ground.  A  church  and  belfry  loomed 
against  a  clump  of  trees,  in  front  of 
w^hich  a  yard,  inclosed  by  a  low  wall, 
was  set  with  ghostly  looking  tomb- 
stones. Just  beyond,  with  the  damp 
look  of  a  vault  burrowed  up  from  un- 
derground, green  and  weedy  about 
thatch  and  walls,  the  inn  stood  close  off 
the  road. 

As  I  swung  •  from  my  wheel  at  the 
door,  out  jumped  a  big,  shaggy  dog 
from  under  the  bench  and  leaped  at  me 
with  a  furious  snarling.  He  met  a  kick 
that  changed  his  direction  in  mid- air, 
and  likewise  his  mind  for  attack. 

The  noise  brought  out  two  from  the 
door,  a  huge,  sullen  figure  of  a  man, 
who  was  the  landlord,  and  a  thick-set 
man  of  middle  age  and  an  inviting  face. 

"  Can  I  put  up  here  for  the  night  ?  " 
I  asked,  trying  to  ignore  the  episode 
just  passed. 

"  Don'  take  in  the  blackguard,  daddy; 
he  kicked  old  Bally  to  the  death  for  a 
spite,  and  it's  a  blessing  I  hain't  cracked 
his  skull,"  said  a  lout,  whom  I  had  not 
noticed  before. 

"Why,  the  dog  jumped  at  me.  He 
isn't  dead  ;  and  he's  got  all  the  better 
manners  for  his  kicking,"  I  replied. 

But  the  landlord  held  the  evidence  in 
and  the  case  closed  with  his  son's  speech. 
"  Go  furder,"  he  said,  briefly  ;  "  you 
can't  stay  here." 

Here  the  thick  -  set  man  spoke  : 
"  You're  a  fool.  Shannon,  and  your  son's 
a  worse  one.     He  tipples  all  day,  and  is 
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the  sulkiest  lad  in  Antrim  ;  and  as  for 
the  dog-,  it  should  be  shot.  Many  about 
here  have  felt  the  brute's  teeth." 

He  went  on  and  set  them  some  excel- 
lent copy-book  texts,  to  which  the  two 
listened,  as  to  one  in  high  authority ; 
and  at  the  end  the  landlord  turned  to 
me,  but  with  no  good  grace  : 

"Well,  come  in,  if  you  choose." 

"  No,  the  gentleman  shall  spend  the 
night  at  the  Tower,  by  his  leave,"  said 
my  ally  ;  he  addressed  me  directly  :  "  I 
am  Malin  of  the  Tower."  Of  course 
the  word  "  Tower  "  was  enough  to  in- 
sure my  acceptance.  I  had  no  mind  to 
be  housed  with  the  sullen  giants  of  the 
Three  Horseshoes.  My  host  untied  his 
horse  and  bade  me  take  up  my  machine 
in  the  gig  front,  and  we  had  soon  left 
the  inhospitable  hamlet  behind. 

It  was  well  past  sunset,  but  from  a 
rising  full  moon  enough  light  faltered 
through  the  fleecy  clouds  to  reveal  much 
of  the  scener}^  Malin  of  the  Tower 
urged  his  horse  to  a  sharp  pace,  and  we 
fell  into  talk. 

"  Lost,  I  suppose  ? "  he  inquired, 
briefly. 

I  sketched  my  adventures  of  the  after- 
noon and  pleaded  the  obscurity  of  the 
roadways. 

"Yes,"  he  assented,  "it's  a  wild  bit 
hereabouts,  and  lonely.  Most  of  us 
that  live  here  go  to  our  graves  without 
thinking  it,  but  we  have  been  better 
hermits  than  Peter,  for  all  that.  Look 
at  me  ;  my  nearest  neighbor  is  that 
clown  we  have  just  left  and  his  son, 
and  they  beyond  the  sound  of  gunshot 
on  the  stillest  night.  There's  many  a 
one  in  the  far  turf-hovels  that's  near 
to  forgetting  the  king's  English,  and 
would,  if  it  weren't  for  the  fairs.  We 
have  two  dozen  of  'em  in  Antrim,  God 
bless  'em  !  Never  you  cry  out  on  a 
bogman  for  guzzling  at  the  taverns  and 
getting  drunk  at  fair-time." 

"  But  why  do  they  stay  here  ? "  I  de- 
manded. "  There's  a  good  deal  of  the 
world  besides  bog-lands." 

"  For  a  reason  that  sounds  weak 
■enough,  but  that  often  outweighs  the 
best  reasons  ;  they  were  born  here." 

"  Well,  if  a  man  has  a  family,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"Family?"  echoed  Malin  of  the 
Tower.  "  I  am  a  bachelor,  and,  we'll  say, 
it's  my  own  choice.  I've  seen  fine  women 
in  the  towns  that  maybe  would  look  on 
me  well  enough  for  a  husband  ;  but  there 


isn't  one  of  'em  I'd  ask  the  question 
without  driving  her  first  through  these 
miles  of  bog  and  hill,  and  showing  her 
the  Tower,  lonely  and  far  as  it  is,  then 
ask,  '  Will  you  give  up  your  friends  and 
society,  your  dances,  parties,  lawn-tennis, 
and  take  the  burden  of  this  place  for  a 
man  that  was  half  soured  by  solitude 
before  he  grew  up  to  know  it  wasn't  the 
rule  of  the  world  ? '  How  many  would 
say  'Yes '  ?" 

I  wondered  if  as  much  had  not  hap- 
pened between  some  "  fine  woman  in 
the  towns "  and  this  somber,  though 
frank-looking  man  by  my  side. 

"As  it  is,"  he  went  on,  "there's  the 
scullery  wench  at  the  Tower  that  will 
burn  your  porridge  to-night,  belike ; 
I'd  rather  talk  to  my  horse,  and  hear  it 
whinny  for  answer  than  to  her.  There 
is  a  clod  sleeps  in  the  stables  by  night 
and  sleeps  on  his  feet  all  day,  you'd 
say.  And  there  is,"  he  continued,  after 
a  pause,  "  my  niece."  The  horse  started 
forward  at  an  impatient  cut  of  the  whip 
with  these  words. 

The  hint  was  explicit  enough,  whether 
conscious  or  not. 

"An  excellent  animal  you  drive,"  I 
remarked. 

"Not  a  bad  bit  of  horse-flesh,  to  be 
sure,"  rejoined  my  companion.  "  But 
you  should  see  my  mare,  Eileen.  She 
hasn't  a  half  dozen  peers  in  Ulster  for 
speed  and  staying  powers."  He  men- 
tioned doing  the  sixty  miles  from  Bel- 
fast to  Dunkirk  behind  Eileen  in  excel- 
lent time. 

"Very  good,"  I  agreed;  "but  I  be- 
lieve I  could  better  your  time  by  close 
to  a  couple  of  hours  with  this,"  and  I 
tapped  my  wheel. 

Malin  of  the  Tower  shook  his  head 
incredulously.  "  I  have  heard  they  do 
some  clever  things  on  these  machines  ; 
but  Eileen,"  he  declared  positively, 
"  would  lead  you  easily  for  any  distance 
you  can  pick." 

Had  the  spirit  of  prophecy  dwelt  upon 
me  at  the  moment,  I  should  have  known 
that  this  very  point  was  to  be  put  to  the 
issue  of  fact  before  this  night  was  out. 

We  sped  on  with  but  little  said,  in  the 
clear  moonlight,  following  the  windings 
of  the  road,  past  thicket  and  grass-tuft- 
ed hummocks,  though  some  fair-sized 
mountains  loomed  to  the  north  and 
west.  At  last  a  straggling  plantation  of 
trees  hove  in  view  at  the  roadside,  flank- 
inof  a  small,  roueh  tower  which  seemed 
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to  spring-  from  a  setting  of  squat  and 
thatched  outbuilding-s. 

"  The  Tower,"  said  Malin. 

As  we  came  in  full  view  of  the  space 
before  the  building,  Malin  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  called  forth, 
apparently,  by  the  sight  of  a  horse  and 
a  kind  of  a  buckboard  wagon  that  were 
at  stand  in  the  road.  A  woman  held 
the  reins  in  the  seat.  She  turned  at 
hearing  us,  and  called  out  something, 
"  Hurry  !  "  I  thought  it  was,  as  if  to 
some  one  within.  Then  Malin  touched 
his  horse  with  the  whip,  and  we  were  at 
hand  in  a  moment. 

"Annie,  what  does  this  mean  ?"  he  de- 
manded, angrily.  "  What  are  you  doing, 
girl  ?     Why  is  Eileen  in  the  harness  ?  " 

At  that  moment  there  came  quickly 
down  the  path  from  the  Tower  a  man 
who  carried  a  small  package  in  his 
hand  ;  and  on  him  Malin  turned  with  a 
blaze  of  wrath  in  his  face. 

"  Rarrick,  come  here  !  " 

The  man  approached  ;  a  tall,  lanky 
youth,  with  a  face  that  missed  being 
handsome  through  a  suggestion  of  un- 
amiable  cunning  after  the  type  of  show- 
men at  fairs.  Malin  had  snatched  the 
whip  from  its  socket  in  the  gig,  and  was 
about  leaping  to  the  ground. 

"  You  blackguard  !  You  scoundrel!  " 
he  roared.  "  I  warned  you  that  if  ever 
I  saw  your  cringing  face  on  a  foot  of 
ground  I  owned,  I'd  thrash  you  within 
an  inch  of  your  life  ;  and,  by  Heaven, 
I'll  keep  my  word." 

But  he  recoiled,  nevertheless,  for  this 
fellow  had  whipped  a  revolver  from  his 
pocket  in  a  flash,  and  the  bright  steel 
muzzle  fairly  covered  my  companion 
and  sent  the  cold  shivers  creeping  up 
my  spine  at  my  proximity  to  the  target. 
It  was  as  wretched  a  moment  as  ever  I 
have  passed  in  my  life,  with  Malin,  one 
hand  on  the  guard-board  and  one  on  the 
seat,  caught  rigid  in  the  very  act  of 
vaulting  out. 

"  Drive  on,  you  fool ! "  the  fellow 
called  out,  evidently  to  the  woman  in 
the  buckboard,  though  without  turning 
his  head.  She  started  her  horse,  and  as 
the  wagon  rolled  on,  I  could  hear  a 
rattling,  metallic  sound  from  something 
carried  in  the  rear  under  a  cloth.  Then, 
in  an  instant,  the  man  Rarrick  lowered 
the  barrel  of  his  revolver  and  fired,  not 
at  Malin  or  myself,  but  at  the  horse. 
The  poor  brute  sprang  in  the  air  with  a 
screech,  and  would   have   plunged   on, 


but  the  life  was  all  out  of  one  leg. 
The  human  brute  had  turned  in  a  flash, 
and  was  speeding  after  the  departing 
buckboard.  Malin  started  in  pursuit  at 
his  best  rate  of  running,  and  I  close 
after.  I  passed  him  quickly,  and  over- 
hauled the  long-legged  fugitive  at  every 
bound.  With  a  longer  stretch,  I  should 
have  quite  overtaken  him  ;  as  it  was, 
when  he  caught  the  buckboard  I  was 
so  close  behind  that,  had  the  wagon 
slowed  and  he  tried  to  clamber  in,  I 
could  certainly  have  grappled  him  ;  but, 
instead,  he  put  his  hands  on  the  back, 
the  girl  within,  who  was  white  with  ex- 
citement, lashed  the  horse  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  running  with  that  aid  he  had 
opened  a  long  gap  between  us  quickly 
enough  and  could  soon  scramble  in. 
Then  I  gave  up  the  chase  and  hurried 
back  to  Malin.  He  was  already  making 
for  the  Tower,  and  before  disappearing 
in  the  doorway  shouted  back,  "  Look  to 
the  horse." 

The  horse  had  fallen,  breaking  the 
thills,  and  there  was  nothing  for  me  to 
do  but  to  ease  off  its  harness,  pat  its 
head,  stand  about,  and  wonder  at  Malin's 
abrupt  departure.  A  light  flashing  hur- 
riedly before  several  windows  revealed 
his  hasty  movements  in  the  interior.  I 
heard  loud  calls  as  if  for  the  scullery 
wench  ;  and  after  some  minutes,  out  he 
came  and  down  to  me,  panting,  and  his 
strong  face  stamped  with  consternation. 

"  Everything  !  They've  got  every- 
thing !  "  he  gasped.  "  They've  got  every 
ounce  of  silver  in  the  house — the  Malin 
silver  ;  they've  got  my  mother's  brace- 
lets and  jewels  ;  they've  got  my  strong 
box  entire,  with  three  hundred  odd 
pounds'  in  it,  and  the  place  is  under 
mortgage  ;  man,  I'm  ruined  if  I  can't 
catch  'em  !  " 

"  Who  was  the  girl  ?  "  I  asked.  "  They 
mustn't  get  away  ;  don't  give  it  up." 

"  Why,  the  girl  was  my  niece.  That 
fellow's  bewitched  her.  They  have 
Eileen  ;  they'll  be  half  way  to  Belfast  or 
Carrickfergus  before  we  could  start  on 
the  trail,  and  no  trail  to  follow  at  that." 

"  Well,  where  is  the  nearest  telegraph 
office  ?  Notify  the  police  of  Belfast  and 
every  neighboring  town.  Spread  it  all 
around." 

The  plan  met  his  favor ;  but  the 
chances  were,  he  declared,  that  the 
fugitives  would  make  for  the  coast  near 
at  hand.  "  Rarrick's  a  Scotchman,"  he 
explained  ;    "  a  Wigtonshire    man,   and 
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his  brother  owns  a  sloop  that  plies  in 
the  Channel.  They're  all  of  a  piece  ; 
more  than  likely  the  robbery  was  a  cut 
and  dried  affair,  and  the  sloop  lies  off 
shore  to  take  him  on  at  some  place  ap- 
pointed, heaven  knows  where."  In  that 
case,  he  declared,  Rarrick  would  have  a 
wide  field  for  escape. 

We  stood  there  in  the  moonlight, 
with  the  Tower  a  black  contour  at  half 
a  hundred  yards,  and  the  wild  and 
ragged  outlines  of  the  moorlands 
stretching  away  on  every  hand.  Mount 
Trostan  and  its  neighboring  peaks 
jagged  the  milky  clouds  of  the  horizon 
to  the  north.  It  was  as  silent — but  I 
halt  for  a  comparison  ;  nothing  could 
be  more  deathly  still  than  these  moor- 
lands on  a  windless  night.  I  saw 
Malin's  rugged,  careworn  face  looking 
down  the  roadway  where  his  horse  and 
all  his  meagre  household  treasures  were 
spinning  away,  and  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  in  the  thievery.  Then,  of  a  sud- 
den, I  felt  the  kindling  impulse  of  the 
chase.  An  idea  sprung  in  my  head 
that  was  moved  and  carried  in  a  flash, 
and  I  hauled  down  my  wheel  from  the 
gig  like  a  bit  of  juggling. 

*'  I'll  follow  them  !  "  I  cried. 

Malin  caught  fire.  "  Go  on  ;  you're 
my  friend,  man  ;  you're  my  friend."  He 
sprang  to  my  side  and  wrung  my  hand. 
"  But  there's  a  tangle  of  roads  in  the 
mountains  and  hiding-places  galore  ;  he 
knows  'em  like  a  book  ;  he's  driving 
Eileen  ! " 

I  did  not  stop  to  listen.  I  was  in  the 
saddle  and  bending  over  the  bars  in  a 
moment;  a  genuine  racing  start,  and 
Malin's  excited  "  Hurrah,  lad,  hurrah  !  " 
came  already  from  a  far  distance. 
Eileen,  indeed  !  I  am  a  wheelman,  and 
swear  by  the  machine. 

I  think  I  have  an  idea,  now,  how  a 
hound  feels  on  the  scent.  To  overtake 
these  two  ahead,  to  beat  them,  not  to  be 
eluded,  this  was  the  whole  aim  of  the 
moment  that  nerved  me  to  strength. 

About  three  miles,  I  think,  and  the 
road  forked.  I  jumped  off.  There  was 
no  trouble  to  make  out  the  marks  of 
Eileen's  long  strides  ;  to  the  left  she 
had  gone ;  and  so,  to  the  left,  on  I 
bowled  at  the  top  of  my  speed.  Now 
came  a  long  stretch,  the  last  of  the  level 
ground  of  the  moorlands,  terminating 
in  a  brief  up-grade  into  higher  ground  ; 
and  here  was  a  spot  where,  counting  the 
road  I  came,  four  ways  separated. 


Again  I  was  down  in  an  instant  ;  but 
here  the  conditions  were  far  different, 
for  bed-rock  shelved  up  to  the  surface 
at  many  points,  and  what  was  not  open 
rock  was  still  much  too  hard  for  im- 
press. I  tried  all  three  ways  for  a  short 
distance  ;  not  a  clue.  I  picked  up  my 
wheel  and  stood  there  with  my  hands 
on  the  bar,  reduced  to  the  odds  of  one 
chance  in  three,  and  sounding  for  an  in- 
spiration as  to  my  choice.  A  toss  of  a 
penny  decides  for  us  between  two 
courses  ;  how  with  three  ?  I  had  act- 
ually mounted  my  wheel,  and  was  turn- 
ing the  pedals  slowly,  still  irresolute, 
when  the  clue  came.  There  came  a 
brief  sound,  of  the  quality  of  great  re- 
moteness ;  thud,  thud,  thud,  five  or  six 
times,  and  a  faint  rumble — so  faint,  I 
could  have  questioned  having  heard  it. 
Yet  I  knew  it  was  the  sound  of  a  horse 
and  wagon  passing  rapidly  over  a  loose, 
wooden  bridge  ;  and  never  have  I  felt 
such  a  thrill  of  adventure  as  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

Some  few  minutes  later  that  wooden 
bridge  rumbled  under  my  wheel,  though 
in  no  such  telltale  register.  On  I 
dashed,  as  if  I  had  slept,  eaten  and 
drunk.  Just  ahead  walked  a  strapping 
young  woman  and  a  child,  swinging 
their  joined  hands  in  accompaniment  of 
a  song.  I  rang  my  bell.  They  turned 
as  I  loomed  swiftly  up,  and  then  the 
child  ran,  quick  and  silent,  into  the 
bushes  by  the  roadside.  I  learned  from 
the  girl  the  course  of  the  wagon  that 
had  gone  on  no  great  while  before. 

I  had  touched  at  this  point,  it  seemed,, 
the  main  pike  from  Kilrea  to  Cushen- 
dun  ;  but  here  a  rough  road  branched 
toward  the  north,  leading  among  the 
mountains,  and  giving  promise  of  sharp 
grades  ;  along  this,  my  informants  were 
positive,  my  quarry  had  gone.  Now,  as 
between  the  wheel  and  the  driven 
horse,  an  incline  to  be  mounted  usually 
favors  the  wheel ;  for  a  stout  climber 
can  often  make  a  fair  pace  where  a 
horse  must  walk,  and  in  this  case  I  knew 
their  buckboard  to  be  fairly  loaded.  To 
my  disadvantage,  however,  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  moon  was  often  lost 
behind  thick  clouds  ;  the  road,  more- 
over, was  the  roughest  I  had  yet  en- 
countered. When  not  many  rods  ad- 
vanced I  began  to  be  dismounted,  at 
times,  by  the  ruts  and  stones.  There 
were  ascents  that  made  my  lungs  heave 
and  my  thighs  ache,  but  few  where  I 
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must  push  the  wheel  afoot.  In  the 
darkness  I  could  make  out  little  of  the 
roadway,  often  twisting-  to  escape  bowl- 
ders, ridges  and  gullies  ;  and  it  will  be 
understood  that  I  dared  not  light  my 
lamp.  Frequently  I  paused  to  listen  ; 
and  I  believe  I  came  then  for  the  first 
time  to  consider  what  I  should  do  if  I 
came  up  with  the  fugitives.  I  had  law 
and  order  by  way  of  moral  support,  and 
my  meed  of  strength  ;  but  he  had  a  re- 
volver, and,  in  these  lonely  parts,  that 
was  decidedly  the  trump  card  of  the 
game.  The  clear  course  lay  in  dogging 
the  fugitives  unseen  to  some  town  or 
village  where  I  might  raise  the  hue  and 
cry. 

So  on  I  toiled,  almost  steadily  up- 
grade, until  I  must  have  gained  many 
liundreds  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
cross-roads.  My  present  road  was  of  no 
better  quality  than  a  by-path.  It  was  a 
wonder  the  wheel  escaped  damage  over 
such  uneven  surface  so  clumsily  taken  ; 
and  if  my  mind  had  not  been  so  intent 
otherwise,  I  could  have  framed  a  eu- 
logy for  the  bicycle  that  seemed  to  take 
its  way  under  my  faulty  guidance  with 
a  sort  of  animate  intelligence.  Always 
the  face  of  the  mountain  seemed  to 
stretch  up  before  me,  and  the  up-hill 
was  interminable.  I  began  to  feel  that 
I  must  surely  have  missed  them,  for 
Eileen  could  have  never  held  her  inter- 
val against  me  with  the  killing  pace  I 
had  hung  to  tip  the  mountain-side.  I 
flung  myself  from  my  machine  for 
breath  and  a  moment's  rest,  for  the  first 
time  dead  tired  and  discouraged. 

It  happened  that  I  was  at  the  time  in 
a  sort  of  natural  cutting,  choked,  close 
to  the  roadway,  with  cedars  and  low 
brush.  It  was  very  dark.  The  current 
of  air  that  came  strongly  in  my  face  had 
a  singularly  fresh,  salty  flavor,  as  if 
from  the  ocean  ;  and  peering  forward, 
instead  of  the  eternal  up-slant  of  rocky 
wastes  before  me,  I  seemed  to  look  out 
on  a  dark  void.  That  meant  the  sum- 
mit. I  wheeled  a  few  yards  further, 
and,  sure  enough,  I  had  the  feeling  of 
commanding  a  great  outlook,  with  dim 
things  seen  at  a  far  distance,  and  noth- 
ing definite.  There  was  a  broad  ex- 
panse that  seemed  at  times  blank  ;  at 
others,  vaguely  illumined  by  faint  filter- 
ings ;  there  was  a  vivid  white  light  that 
must  have  been  dozens  of  miles  away, 
and  another  at  a  different  quarter ; 
there  was  a  cluster  of  red  lights  hardly 


larger  in  bulk  than  a  pin-head,  which, 
even  as  I  looked,  was  occulted  behind 
the  trunk  of  a  cedar  by  the  road-side. 
The  lights  were  moving ;  it  flashed 
upon  me  in  a  moment  that  I  stood  over- 
looking the  expanse  of  the  North  Chan- 
nel and  the  Irish  Sea,  and  these  brighter 
rays  of  light  were  from  the  lighthouses; 
the  other  was  a  steamer. 

Somehow,  the  sense  of  height  and 
scope,  and  the  fresh,  tonic  sea-air, 
seemed  to  build  my  energies  again,  and 
my  resolution  as  well,  for  I  remember 
muttering,  half  aloud,  "  I'll  have  them 
yet ;  I'll  break  my  neck  on  that  slope, 
see  if  I  don't,  but  I'll  catch  the  horse 
just  the  same."  And  I  was  on  the  point 
of  mounting  again,  in  this  reckless  mind, 
for  the  descent,  when  a  thing  occurred 
to  fasten  me  rigid  in  a  moment ;  I  heard 
the  sound  of  voices  close  at  hand. 

It  is  a  blessing  on  my  wheel,  that  had 
crept  up  soft  as  a  cat.  My  approach 
had  not  been  signaled  to  the  speakers, 
and  but  for  the  accident  of  their  speak- 
ing as  they  did,  I  should  have  ridden 
right  on  them  in  a  moment  more,  and 
some  awkward  crisis  must  have  been 
forced.  As  it  was,  I  swiftly  and  stealth- 
ily lifted  my  machine  to  the  margin  of 
the  road,  and  let  it  softly  settle  down 
among  the  bushes,  practically  out  of 
sight  ;  then,  with  the  utmost  caution 
and  alertness,  I  crept  forward  along  the 
road.  But  by  the  time  I  could  make 
out  the  outline  of  a  wagon,  and  two 
within,  it  had  started  again,  and  at  once 
on  their  moving  I  heard  the  sound  of 
metallic  rattling  which  I  had  noted  at 
the  start  from  the  Tower.  I  stole  back 
to  my  machine  and  inounted.  From 
that  moment  I  stood  to  win  the  game. 

The  descent  on  this  side  of  the  mount- 
ain was  far  sharper  than  on  the  other, 
and,  in  the  darkness,  a  gait  faster  than 
a  walk  would  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  sheer  madness.  For  my  part,  I 
soon  found  it  best  to  proceed  afoot,  since 
the  steep  grade  and  the  necessary  slow- 
ness of  pace  had  combined  with  the 
roughness  of  the  road  to  dismount  me 
several  times.  I  could  let  them  lead  by 
a  considerable  distance,  secure  now  of 
keeping  the  trail  by  the  sound  of  their 
progress.  And  now  there  was  abund- 
ance of  time  to  speculate  as  to  their 
plans.  I  had  little  exact  knowledge  of 
the  country,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I  remem- 
bered noting  on  my  pocket-map  that  a 
thoroughfare  skirted  the  coast  sharply 
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from  Glenarm  to  Red  Bay  and  Cushen- 
dun,  thence,  dipping  inland,  in  briefer 
course  to  Ballycastle.  This  thorough- 
fare, making  straight  for  the  coast  as 
we  were,  must  shortly  be  reached  ;  and 
provided  only  Rarrick  turned  then  to 
the  north  or  south,  and  proceeded  any 
fair  distance,  his  doom  was  sealed.  Or, 
if  he  went  in  hiding  near  at  hand,  Cush- 
endun  could  not  be  so  far  but  that  offi- 
cers could  be  quickly  summoned  there- 
from. But,  with  the  sloop  offshore, 
and  men  in  waiting  somewhere  to  slip 
away  the  two  in  a  boat,  they  might,  at 
the  last,  elude  me.  Against  this  chance, 
I  had  in  mind  descriptions  of  the  west 
Antrim  coast  as  rocky  and  dangerous  in 
the  extreme  ;  while  within  the  last  hour 
a  sharp  wind  had  beaten  up  from  the  sea. 

A  cautious  advance  revealed  that 
there  stood,  on  a  shelf  of  rock  some 
yards  back  from  the  road-bed,  a  long, 
low  building,  much  like  a  New  England 
farm-house,  with  light  streaming  from 
the  windows,  and  a  rather  convivial  hum 
of  voices  came  from  within.  In  front 
was  a  watering-trough,  and  across  the 
way  was  a  ruinous  barn.  The  wagon,  I 
saw,  had  halted  at  the  trough  ;  but 
though  the  horse  had  finished  drinking, 
the  two  within  were  not  about  starting 
again,  but  were  talking  with  an  appear- 
ance of  dispute.  I  could  see  their  move- 
ments well  enough,  though  what  they 
said  escaped  me.  In  the  end,  Rarrick 
got  to  the  ground,  and  the  girl  swung 
down  in  his  arms  ;  he  tied  the  horse  to 
the  iron  piping  that  fed  the  trough,  and 
the  two  presently  entered  the  building 
without  knocking. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  take  a 
good  look  about  me.  I  have  not  men- 
tioned that  in  coming  down  the  moun- 
tain, the  distant  electrical  rays  from  the 
light-houses  had  been  from  time  to 
time  visible  ;  and  indeed,  as  I  learned 
next  day,  the  road  from  the  summit 
down  commands  a  continuous  view  of 
the  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea.  I  judged, 
however,  that  we  must  still  be  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  coast ;  saving  these 
distant  beacons,  there  was  no  light  nor 
sign  of  dwelling  in  sight  ;  and  this  road- 
side house  had  the  look  of  being  as 
lonely  a  place  as  could  be  wished,  or 
rather,  not  wished,  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  question  was,  who  was 
inside  ?  Perhaps  some  of  Rarrick 's 
clan,  appointed  to  help  him  off  on  this 
very   occasion ;  although   the   seeming 


argument  there  had  been  between  the 
man  and  the  girl  as  to  going  in  did  not 
favor  that  idea.  Or  the  house  might 
be  an  inn,  where  Rarrick  was  a  stranger, 
and  had  merely  stopped  for  refresh- 
ment. At  any  rate,  I  had  no  mind  to 
go  in  for  the  present,  at  least.  What  I 
then  did  was  the  fruit  of  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, not  very  wise,  may  be,  and  certain- 
ly looking  to  no  definite  end,  but  success- 
ful enough  in  the  issue.  My  bicycle  lay 
behind  a  bowlder  not  many  paces  up 
the  roadway.  I  hurried  back  to  the 
spot  in  a  moment,  and  took  my  monkey- 
wrench  from  the  leathern  pouch.  It  was 
short  work,  although  very  nervous  work, 
under  the  constant  chance  of  discovery, 
to  unscrew  a  bolt  from  a  hind  wheel  of 
the  buckboard  that  held  the  hub  on  the 
axle,  and  slip  it  in  my  pocket. 

"Perhaps,"  I  thought,  ''my  friends 
may  meet  with  an  accident  and  be  per- 
suaded to  stay  here  the  night ;  in  which 
case  I  may  be  able  to  plan  some  little 
surprise  for  them." 

This  done,  with  Eileen  standing  droop- 
ing and  spiritless  during  the  operation, 
I  crept  up  near  a  corner  of  the  building, 
where  it- was  dark,  and  edged  my  way 
close  under  one  of  the  windows.  For 
as  much  as  five  minutes  I  lurked  and 
listened.  Perhaps  it  is  an  odd  way  of 
putting  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  I  have 
never  enjoyed  myself  more  in  all  my 
life  than  at  that  very  time.  As  many 
perplexities  and,  it  may  not  be  toO' 
much  to  say,  hazards  as  there  were  in 
the  situation,  there  was  all  the  delight 
of  adventure  ;  the  suspense  and  stealth 
and  that  tingling  sense  that  our  best 
daring  and  wit  may  be  at  instant  de- 
mand. The  fresh  wind  exhilarated  me  ; 
I  grew  bolder,  and  even  ventured  to 
peep  in  at  a  window,  with  no  reward, 
however,  but  the  sight  of  one  end  of  a 
tap-bar  and  a  blowzy-looking  girl  mov- 
ing behind.  That  proved  the  inn.  The 
clinking  of  glasses  I  could  hear  dis- 
tinctly, and  the  voices  were  loud  enough  ; 
but  I  caught  nothing  connected.  It  hap- 
pened that  I  was  near  the  corner  when 
the  door  finally  opened,  and  Malin's 
niece,  followed  by  Rarrick,  passed  out. 
They  paused  at  the  threshold  with  the 
light  upon  them,  and  Rarrick  searched 
his  pocket,  apparently  for  coins.  He 
drew  some  out  and  handed  them  to  one 
standing  in  the  doorway,  but  then  fum- 
bled for  more. 

"Never    mind    the    threepence;    I'll 
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score  off  the  tally  on  this,"  said  a  hearty 
voice,  and  forthwith  a  man  moved  out 
past  him  from  the  threshold,  barehead- 
ed, and  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
with  the  air  of  closing  his  transaction. 

"All  right,  then,"  agreed  Rarrick,  and 
turned  with  the  girl  to  go  down  to  the 
wagon.  The  innkeeper  made  as  if  to 
follow  them,  as  a  hospitable  attention,  it 
appeared  ;  but  Rarrick,  in  rather  more 
earnest  than  the  face  of  things  called  for, 
said,  "  Don't  be  bothering  yourself  to 
come  along ;  never  mind  us  ;  we  can 
get  off  all  right." 

"  Going  down  to  the  Bay  ? "  called 
out  the  landlord,  presently,  who  had 
stopped  at  this  dissuasion. 

"  That's  where  we're  going,  sure 
enough,"  sung  out  Rarrick. 

I  heard  the  wheels  grate  as  they 
started  ;  when  the  landlord  cried  out, 
"  Dark  travelin'  down  the  mountain," 
and  upon  Rarrick's  shouting  back  some 
rejoinder,  tiirned  again  into  the  house. 

Now  this  I  conceived  to  be  just  the  cue 
for  the  wheelman  to  enter  upon  a  stir- 
ring last  act.  These  scraps  of  talk  I  had 
heard,  brief  and  matter-of-fact  as  they 
were,  had  served  to  assure-  me  of  one 
thing  :  that  the  people  of  the  inn  were 
certainly  not  Rarrick's  confederates,  and 
probably  not  even  his  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances. Furthermore,  the  land- 
lord's face  had  been  easily  visible  as  he 
stood  in  the  bar  of  light  from  the  open 
door,  and  I  liked  the  looks  of  it.  A  tall, 
brawny  man  he  was,  with  the  broad 
Scotch  cast  of  features  so  often  seen  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  hale  cheeks  and 
frosty  white  hair.  As  I  say,  he  looked 
honest  ;  and  even  if  his  face  had  not 
given  him  such  excellent  credit,  still, 
honest  men  are  the  rule  in  this  world, 
after  all,  and  it  is  well  enough  to  take  a 
chance,  sometimes,  on  that  rating.  In 
fact,  I  used  much  less  time  to  think  the 
matter  over  than  is  needed  to  write 
these  observations.  The  absconders 
were  destined  for  accident,  and  might 
be  back,  no  knowing  how  soon,  for  aid 
at  the  inn  ;  my  part  was  to  be  before- 
hand with  them,  and  scarcely  had  the 
door  shut  behind  the  landlord  (and  the 
wagon  still  in  hearing),  before  I  had 
turned  the  knob  and  slipped  quickly 
within  the  house. 

It  was  a  low,  long  .room,  brown  with 
the  smoke  of  the  peat  Winter  fires.  All 
was  bare  wood  :  floors,  chairs,  tables, 
bar,    shelves,    sides    and    .ceilings ;    for 


decoration,  advertising  lithographs  and 
reeds  plaited  in  odd  patterns  about  the 
wall.  There  were  within  the  room  the 
landlord,  his  son,  as  I  learned  a  strap- 
ping lad  of  nineteen  to  be  ;  the  blowzy 
barmaid,  and  an  aged  grand-dame,  who 
sat  before  the  hearth  as  if  to  derive 
warmth  by  association.  These  stared  at 
me  pretty  sharply,  but  I  hastily  asked  : 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  man  was  that 
just  left  you  ? " 

"  The  man  and  the  woman  ?  No," 
said  the  landlord,  puzzled.  I  knew  it 
was  the  truth. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  he's  a  thief.  He's  got 
money  and  silver  goods  in  his  wagon 
that  he  stole  from  Malin  of  the  Tower^ 
and  the  girl's  eloping  with  him." 

"  Malin?  I  know  him,"  said  the  land- 
lord. "  But  who  be  you  ?  Malin's  place 
is  a  long  ways  back  ;  how  did  you  get 
here  ?     Be  you  a  detective  officer  ? " 

I  told  them  I  had  followed  the  thieves 
on  a  bicycle,  and  gave  them,  forthwith, 
the  heads  of  the  adventure,  and  the  sen- 
sation grew  with  the  narrative.  The  old 
man  took  his  hat  from  a  peg  ;  the 
young  fellow  got  a  stick  somewhere 
that  ma}"  have  been  a  genuine  shillelah 
from  its  looks  ;  and  they  both  edged 
toward  the  door. 

The  two  men  were  fidgeting  to  be  in 
chase  before  I  had  finished  my  hasty 
sketch  ;  but  I  stopped  them  with  their 
hands  on  the  door-knob. 

"  He's  got  a  pistol  !  " 

"  Has  he,  the  blackguard  ?  And  by 
the  Eternal,  we've  got  a  shotgun  ;  and, 
Barney,  go  fetch  it  down  quick." 

"  But  wait  a  bit ;  likely  he  won't  go 
so  far  soon  ;  you  may  look  for  him 
back  any  moment." 

"  How  so  ? "  asked  the  landlord. 

He  clapped  me  on  the  back  when  I 
toldhim  of  my  mechanics  with  the  wagon 
wheel  and  produced  the  nut  from  my 
pocket.  At  the  moment,  his  son,  look- 
ing out  from  the  window  down  the  road- 
way, declared  he  saw  a  light  in  that  di- 
rection. It  was  gone  when  we  had 
opened  the  door  and  strained  otir  eyes 
to  see  ;  but  presently  a  faint  blaze,  as 
from  a  match  or  a  bit  of  paper  kindled, 
was  visible  for  a  brief  time. 

"  Something's  happened,"  murmured 
the  landlord ;  and,  a  moment  later, 
"  Hark  !  He's  coming  this  way  !  Go 
back  in  the  house  to  draw  him  in,  and 
don't  let  him  see  we  suspect  anything." 
We  slipped  indoors,  all  three. 
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"  Nora,"  he  commanded  the  maid, 
"  take  mother  in  the  next  room  and  shut 
the  door,  and  do  both  of  yon  stay  away." 
Then,  to  me,  "  Stand  back  where  he 
won't  see  yon  at  first.  He's  not  to  get 
wind  till  he's  well  in  the  trap." 

I  doubted  if  Rarrick  would  know  me  ; 
I  followed  the  idea  nevertheless,  seated 
myself  at  a  table  with  my  back  to  the 
door,  and  seemed  to  dally  with  a  mug. 
The  landlord  and  his  son  hastily  dis- 
posed themselves  about  the  room  in  at- 
titudes as  casual  as  their  art  suggested. 
Thus  we  waited  in  silence  for  the  issue. 
It  was  scarcely  a  minute,— perhaps  no 
very  desperate  passage  impended,  but 
the  interval  was  well  spiced  for  us, 
nevertheless — before  Rarrick  opened 
the  door  and  came  in  briskly. 

"  Hello,"  said  the  landlord.  "  What's 
happened  now  ? " 

"  Broke  down,"  said  Rarrick,  briefly. 
"Wheel  off,  and  something  of  a  spill. 
Can  you  lend  me  a  lantern,  and  maybe 
what  tools  you  have  ?  Seems  the  nut's 
slipped  off,  and  I  can't  find  it  anywhere." 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  the  landlord. 
I  turned  my  head  ;  the  landlord  had 
contrived  to  shift  between  Rarrick  and 
the  door  ;  and  the  latter,  seeing  my  face, 
stood  still,  staring  at  me  for  a  moment 
in  evident  perplexity.  Then  he  glanced 
uneasily  at  the  others  ;  something  alert 
and  meaning  in  their  faces  gave  him 
the  alarm,  for  he  took  a  quick  step 
toward  the  door  ;  but  at  the  moment 
the  landlord  seized  him. 

What  followed  was  very  brief.  The 
fellow  tried  to  wrench  away  ;  the  land- 
lord grappled  him,  and  was  alone  far 
more  than  his  match,  but  Barney  and  I 
took  a  hand,  so  that  in  a  trice  we  had 
him  face  down  on  the  floor  and  his 
hands  behind,  while  Nora  came  in 
handily  with  apiece  of  cord  to  tie  them. 
And  when  he  sat  afterward,  bound  and 
helpless,  in  a  chair  the  sullen  rascal 
made  no  pretense  of  making  excuses. 

A  far  more  trying  task,  if  easier,  was 
to  secure  the  girl  ;  at  least,  so  I  feared, 
but  it  did  not  prove  so.  When  we  all 
went  together  with  lights  to  the  scene 
of  the  breakdown,  she  stood  at  the 
horse's  head. 

"  Where's  Jim  ?  "  she  asked,  at  once. 

I  got  my  first  clear  view  of  her,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  a  girl  good-looking 
in  the  rough,  whom  the  milliner  and 
modiste  would  soon  entitle  to  be  named 
handsome  ;  only  there  was  not  a  trace 


of  discipline  or  culture  in  her  face. 
"Where's  Jim?  What's  happened  to 
him?"  she  repeated. 

Then  the  landlord  said,  clumsily, 
"  It's  all  up,  Missie  ;  we've  just  nabbed 
Jim,  and  you've  got  to  come  with  us, 
too  ;  so  now  be  a  good  girl." 

Without  tears  or  hysteria,  and  in  ab- 
solute silence,  she  went  back  with  us  to 
the  inn,  and  made  no  demur  at  being 
locked  for  a  time  in  the  loft.  The  final 
task  of  the  evening  was  to  secure  and 
inventory  the  stolen  goods  and  right 
the  buckboard  for  travel. 

And  now  the  adventure,  which  might 
have  been  much  more  thrilling  in  nar- 
rative were  not  the  truth  to  be  served, 
may  be  rapidly  brought  to  a  close.  I 
discovered  next  morning  that  Landlord 
Lacey's  inn  commands  a  magnificent 
sea  view  to  the  east  and  south  ;  I  dis- 
covered, further,  that  the  wheel  could 
have  no  such  attraction  for  me  that  day 
as  a  comfortable  arm-chair  and  meals 
very  prompt  and  very  abundant ;  but 
there  was  too  much  to  do  for  such  an 
indulgence.  At  ten,  officers  arrived 
from  Cushendun  at  Barney's  summons  ; 
when  exit  Rarrick,  to  make  his  bow 
shortly  to  a  lock-up.  Not  long  after- 
ward the  landlord,  Malin's  niece  and 
myself  were  under  way  for  the  Tower 
with  Eileen  and  the  buckboard,  the 
treasure  being  carried  as  before.  In 
social  aspects  the  ride  might  well  have 
been  improved,  with  the  wild  -  eyed, 
sullen  girl  sitting  speechless  between 
her  embarrassed  captors ;  and  there 
were  scenes  at  the  Tower  on  our  arrival 
between  Malin  and  his  niece  that  would 
be  far  from  pleasant  to  record.  But  the 
recovery  of  his  goods  was  an  intense 
relief  to  the  Tower  master,  for  all  that. 
I  deemed  it  an  ill  time  to  accept  his 
urgently  pressed  hospitality  for  longer 
than  was  needed  to  tell  the  night's 
events  in  detail ;  but  I  could  not  for- 
bear an  allusion,  at  the  last,  to  our  dif- 
fering values  of  Eileen  and  the  wheel. 

"  By  the  way,  do  you  still  think  the 
mare  can  lead  me  at  any  distance  ? " 
I  asked. 

Malin  hesitated. 

"  You've  done  marvels,  lad — I  grant 

you    that  but "       Here   he  paused. 

"  Rarrick,  you  see,  isn't  much  of  a  horse- 
man ;  and,  anywa)^,  it's  no  small  trick 
to  get  the  best  speed  from  a  strange 
animal.  I  won't  say  yet  how  it  might 
have  been  if  I  had  held  the  reins  myself." 
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VERY  boy  and  girl 
should,  if  possible, 
be  taught  to  swim, 
and    perfected    i  n 
the  art  until  the  natural 
fear  of  deep  water  is  en- 
tirely   overcome.      This, 
i  jflH    unfortunately,    is    much 
J  Jy  ^    easier  done  on  paper  than 
f  y  in   actual  practice,   yet  it 

can  be  done.  Setting 
aside  all  questions  of  life- 
saving,  the  art  of  swim- 
ming is  well  worth  ac- 
quiring, for  it  is  a  most 
healthful  and  enjoyable 
pastime.  The  nature  of 
the  exercise  encourages 
a  valuable  development 
of  heart  and  lung  power 
as  well  as  of  chest-room, 
and,  if  followed  in  reason, 
natation  can  hardly  harm 
anybody,  while  it  may  ac- 
complish a  vast  amount  of  good. 

One  of  the  best  features  connected 
with  it  is  the  conquering  of  that  inborn 
dread  of  an  element  in  which  man  does 
not  naturally  feel  at  home.  Unlike  most 
of  his  inferior  creatures,  the  Lord  of 
Creation  has  to  learn  to  swim,  and,  I 
believe,  this  is  also  true  of  the  Lord  of 
Creation's  nearest  relative,  the  monkey. 
Nearly  every  young  animal  can  swim 
more  or  less  if  compelled  to  ;  birds, 
other  than  aquatic,  can  so  use  their 
wings  as  to  swim  after  a  fashion  ;  mem- 
bers of  the  cat  tribe  swim  well  and 
strongly  under  certain  conditions, 
though  few  of  them,  except  the  tiger, 
will  voluntarily  take  to  water  ;  but  man, 
the  boss  beast  of  all,  has  to  acquire  the 
art.  Drop  a  very  young  kitten  into  deep 
water'  and  it  will  swim  at  once,  and 
probably  save  itself,  or,  at  least,  keep 
afloat  for  a  considerable  time  ;  drop  a 
very  young  baby  !  —  then  drop  a  tear 
for  the  infant,  for  the  small  human  will 
not  try  to  make  a  single  stroke. 

How  long  the  art  of  swimming  may 
have  been  known  to  the  human  race  is 
none  of  my  business.  The  lake-dwellers 
knew  it,  and  that  is  quite  far  enough 
back  for  ordinary  investigation.  Natu- 
rally enough  swimming  has  flourished 
best   where   the  conditions   have    been 


most  favorable,  and  to-day  we  find 
natives  of  tropic  and  semi-tropic  islands 
its  greatest  exponents.  In  such  coun- 
tries the  water  is  always  pleasant  to  the 
swimmer  ;  costumes  are  never  cumber- 
some— /.  £■.,  if  a  man  is  not  usually 
naked,  he  can  become  so  in  such  brief 
time  that  there  is  no  trouble  about 
preparing  for  a  bath — hence  the  natives 
swim.  The  matter  of  costume  has  prob- 
ably much  to  do  with  the  general 
non-swimming  habits  of  dwellers  in 
temperate  zones,  especially  the  gentler 
sex.  While"  the  woman  of  the  tropics 
can  fall  in  with  her  richest  garb  on 
and  be  not  over  much  incommoded, 
our  women  must  go  to  considerable 
trouble  before  they  are  ready  for  a  dip, 
and  to  yet  more  trouble  before  they  are 
again  presentable  after  the  bath.  These 
facts  are  quite  sufficient  to  keep  many 
from  the  water,  and  in  addition  they 
have  costumes  to  wear  which  effectually 
prevent  the  popularizing  of  the  best 
possibilities  of  swimming,  except  during 
a  limited  holiday  season.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  acknowledged  drawbacks,  the 
art  is  worthy  of  every  encouragement. 
A  few  people  learn  to  swim  so  readily 
that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  take  to 
it  naturally.  I  was  one  of  that  fortunate 
band,  and  I  shall  probably  remembei 
my  first  experience  so  long  as  I  remem- 
ber anything.  But  before  dwelling 
upon  that,  let  me  cite  another,  and  a 
very  strange  case,  which  will  give  an 
idea  of  how  some  specially  fortunate,  or 
gifted,  folk  may  swim  without  learning. 
One  day,  now  years  ago,  eleven  college 
boys  were  to  play  a  cricket-match 
against  what  we  termed  the  "  town 
crowd."  The  collegians  all  wore  spot- 
less flannel  suits,  and  in  order  to  reach 
the  grounds,  they  had  to  cross  a  river 
nearly  one  hundred  yards  wide.  We 
owned  a  small,  flat  scow,  which  we  used 
as  a  ferry,  and  into  this  scow  the  eleven 
crowded.  The  tremendous  load  brought 
the  scow's  wales  almost  level  with  the 
water,  and  with  all  hands  standing  up- 
right there  was  just  sufficient  room 
for  one  chap  to  ply  the  sculling-oar. 
Quite  a  number  of  people  watched  us 
start  upon  our  perilous  trip,  and,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  there  was  considerable 
larking  and  showing  off  aboard  the  scow. 
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Now,  ten  of  that  crowd  could  swim 
like  mink,  while  one,  the  eldest  and  big- 
gest, had  never  swum  a  stroke  in  his 
life.  We  forgot  all  about  him  for  the 
time.  When  the  scow  was  in  mid- 
stream, with  banks  fifty  yards  away  and 
good  twenty  feet  of  water  under  us, 
some  duffer  giggled  out,  "  WJiat  a  mess 
we'd  make  if  we  dumped  !  " 

I  was  in  the  bow,  and,  with  the  re- 
mark, I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  spill 
the  whole  outfit.  I  stepped  on  the  gun- 
wale, gave  a  whoop,  and  dived.  When 
I  came  up,  the  river  was  full  of  cricket- 
team,  and  the  scow  was  floating  bottom 
up.  The  fellows  were  laughing  so  that 
they  could  scarcely  swim,  when  a  voice 
gurgled  out,  "  Where's  Dan  ?  We  don't 
want  to  drown  him  !  " 

Every  chap  remembered  that  Dan 
could  not  swim,  but  a  hasty  counting  of 
heads  had  not  been  completed  before 
he  broke  water  a  few  yards  away. 
Three  of  us  made  for  him  at  once,  but 
we  might  as  well  have  spared  ourselves 
the  trouble.  He  yelled  like  a  wild  man  ; 
he  splashed  like  a  hydrant  ;  he  foamed 
a  furrow  like  a  scared  dog,  but  he  beat 
us  to  shore !  When  he  got  where  he 
could  wade,  he  fairly  tore  through  the 
water.  Then  he  stumbled  up  the  bank 
and  ran  across  country,  j^elling  at  every 
jump  and  never  looking  back.  He  evi- 
dently thought  that  he  was  defendant 
in  a  case  of  "  the  quick  or  the  dead." 
His  unexpected  performance  came 
pretty  near  drowning  half  a  dozen  of  us, 
but  we  finally  managed  to  stop  laugh- 
ing long  enough  to  stagger  ashore. 

My  own  initial  experience  was  some- 
what similar,  although  hardly  so  com- 
ical. I  had  waded  about  in  shallow 
water  a  few  times,  but  had  never  at- 
tempted to  swim.  An  elder  brother, 
who  was  an  exceptionally  good  swim- 
mer, coaxed  me  to  the  river  one  day 
and  vowed  that  he'd  teach  me  how  to 
paddle.  At  the  swimming-place  was  a 
big  shallow  where  clams  were  plentiful, 
and  my  supposed-to-be  instructor  got 
me  interested  in  the  clams.  I  waded 
about,  getting  a  clam  here  and  a  shell 
there,  and  at  last  the  guileful  one  sug- 
gested that  he'd  get  his  boat  and  take 
me  where  I  could  find  many  and  fine 
clams.  I  didn't  believe  in  him  more 
than  about  half,  but  I  wanted  clams, 
and  fancied  that  I  could  watch  him  for 
the  rest  of  it.  At  last  he  got  me  into 
the  boat  and  paddled  slowly  out   over 


the  shallow.  We  were  both  stripped, 
and  I  stood  in  the  bow  carefully  watch- 
ing the  sandy  bottom.  The  water  did 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  two  feet 
deep,  but  I  did  not  know  how  deceptive 
water  can  be.  Finally,  he  remarked 
that  he  guessed  he'd  paddle  me  out  to 
the  channel  and  then  throw  me  over- 
board, whereupon  I  at  once  shouted, 
"  Guess  you  won't  !  "  and  jumped  into 
the  supposed  shallow  water. 

I  went  clean  under,  and  before  he 
could  put  the  boat  about,  I  was  pawing 
for  shore.  For  at  least  fifteen  yards  I 
swam  in  some  sort  of  way,  though  I 
was  under  more  than  half  the  time.  I 
knew  enough  not  to  try  to  breathe  ex- 
cept when  my  head  was  out.  I  took 
every  chance,  and  got  first  to  shore. 
Then  I  legged  it  for  home.  He  was  so 
scared  that  he  couldn't  run  after  me,  and 
after  a  bit  I  went  back  for  my  clothes, 
and  we  made  a  treaty  of  peace  for  the 
time. 

Previous  to  that  adventure  I  had  no 
fear  of  the  water,  and  the  fact  of  my 
getting  ashore  by  myself  had  no  tend- 
ency to  make  me  nervous.  The  next 
chance  I  got  I  tried  to  swim  alone  and 
failed  utterly — why,  I  could  not  tell. 
And  now  comes  the  question  of  how  to 
learn.  Books  of  instruction  say  that 
one  should  imitate  the  motions  of  the 
swimming  frog.  That  may  be  all  right, 
but  the  frog  uses  but  one  pair  of  limbs 
when  in  the  water,  while  a  human  being 
has  got  to  use  two  pairs  if  the  head  is  to 
be  kept  above  the  surface.  Only  an  ex- 
pert can  imitate  the  leg-action  of  a  swim- 
ming frog.  It  is  easy  enough  to  tell 
one  to  lie  flat  upon  the  stomach  on  a 
suitable  support  and  practice  the  frog- 
motion  till  it  is  thoroughly  learned,  and 
then  go  to  the  water.  A  novice  so  pre- 
pared can't  swim  any  better  than  half 
a  brick,  and  such  a  preliminary  course 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  waste  of  time.  Most 
swimmers  do  their  swimming  in  water, 
and  that  is  surely  the  element  to  practice 
in.  I  am  writing,  of  course,  for  those  who 
have  not  the  benefit  of  baths  and  regular 
instructors. 

A  boy  or  girl  carrying  a  normal 
amount  of  flesh  and  possessing  normal 
chest-room,  will  almost  float  in  fresh 
water,  the  trouble  being  that  the  weight 
of  the  head  tends  to  submerge  the  face 
and  so  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  air.  A 
fat,  big-chested  boy  can  float  safely 
enough  with  his  face  above  the  water, 
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if  he  has  the  nerve  to  get  into  the  proper 
position,  keep  his  lungs  well  filled,  and 
remain  motionless.  So  slight,  indeed, 
is  the  effort  needed  to  support  one,  that 
an  occasional  flirt  of  one  hand  would  do 
it,  if  that  motion  were  timed  just  right. 
The  difficulty  about  learning  to  swim 
is  to  learn  to  properly  time  the  breath- 
ing with  the  motions  of  the  arms  and 
legs.  When  this  is  rightly  understood 
the  head  and  face  are  kept  above  the 
surface  with  a  minimum  of  muscular  ex- 
ertion. When  I  first  tried  swimming  I 
was  a  tall,  raw-boned  youngster — mere 
skin  and  bone.  Such  a  greyhound  type 
never  has  much  buoyancy,  and  even 
after  I  had  learned  to  swim  and  dive 
fast  and  far,  I  could  not  float  without 
slightly  moving  my  hands.  Twenty 
years  later  I  had  filled  out  to  the  two- 
hundred  pound  limit,  and  the  old,  flat, 
2x4  chest  measured  somewhere  in  the 
"  forties."  One  day  two  of  us  took  a 
dip  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  my  com- 
rade asked  me  to  show  him  how  to 
float.  I  at  once  replied  :  "  I  cannot — I 
never  could  learn  to  float."  In  order  to 
show  him  the  position,  I  turned  on  my 
back,  and  to  my  utter  surprise,  I  not 
only  floated  at  will,  but  floated  as  com- 
fortably as  though  the  water  were  the 
softest  kind  of  a  couch.  More  chest- 
room  and  more  flesh  explained  the 
change. 

I  have  taught  more  than  one  young- 
ster how  to  swim,  and  while  so  doing  I 
never  bothered  the  pupil  with  instruc- 
tions about  frog-motion  of  the  legs  or 
anything  of  the  sort.  The  easiest  and 
most  natural  method  of  swimming  is 
what  is  termed  '*  dog-fashion,"  in  which 
the  hands  move  up  and  down  like  the 
fore-paws  of  a  swimming  dog,  while  the 
feet  keep  time  with  the  hands  in  a  some- 
what similar  motion.  A  green  boy  who 
has  had  no  instruction  in  frog-move- 
ments, when  he  first  attempts  to  swim, 
will  almost  invariably  try  dog-fashion, 
which  is  the  simplest  method  of  keeping 
afloat.  The  downward  beating  of  the 
hands  has  a  direct  tendency  to  force  the 
head  and  chest  upward,  and  if  the  lungs 
are  kept  as  full  as  possible,  the  hand 
motion  will  support  the  body  for  many 
seconds  without  the  aid  of  any  leg-move- 
ment whatever.  As  a  boy  in  walking 
fast  will  swing  his  arms  in  time  with 
the  motion  of  his  legs,  so  will  the  novice 
at  swimming  dog-fashion  work  all  his 
limbs  in  a  one-two-three-four  beat.     If 


the  foot-beats  are  too  strong,  as  they 
are  apt  to  be  at  first,  their  tendency  is 
to  work  the  feet  to  the  surface  and  to 
depress  the  head  and  chest.  Hence,  a 
first  attempt  is  usually  something  of  a 
struggle  between  hands  and  feet.  This 
opposition  of  forces,  while  apparently  a 
serious  difficulty,  is  in  reality  quite  eas- 
ily overcome,  if  the  learner  heeds  in- 
structions and  mingles  a  bit  of  common- 
sense  with  his  efforts.  As  I  never  yet 
saw  a  boy  who  at  his  first  trial  could 
stretch  out  flat  and  perform  the  breast- 
stroke  with  the  frog-motion  of  the  legs, 
I  prefer  dog-fashion  for  beginners.  This 
remark  includes  boys  who,  prior  to  their 
entering  the  water,  had  been  told  many 
times  how  to  swim.  None  of  these  could 
do  any  better  than  the  unlearned  raw 
material. 

How  best  to  set  about  teaching  a  boy 
(I  choose  a  boy  for  convenience),  de- 
pends a  good  deal  on  the  kind  of  boy. 
Many  are  very  timid  and  nervous ; 
some  are  stupid  and  awkward  ;  a  good 
many  are  plucky  and  full  of  the  devil 
and  want  to  go  at  it  slap-bang,  while  a 
small  percentage,  owing  to  some  pecul- 
iarity, are  almost  unfitted  to  be  swim- 
mers. These  latter  require  no  further 
attention,  as  they  will  probably  never 
acquire  sufficient  skill  to  keep  them- 
selves or  others  afloat  long  enough  to 
find  pleasure  or  use  in  the   operation. 

The  place  for  the  swimming  lessons 
should  always  be  where  the  water 
deepens  gradually  over  a  smooth  bot- 
tom free  from  holes  and  from  hard  sub- 
stances which  might  injure  the  feet. 
If  the  bottom  is  of  fine  sand  and  plainly 
visible  for  many  yards,  so  much  the 
better,  for  the  tyro  can  then  gauge  the 
depth  and  see  that  there  are  no  lurking 
perils,  of  which  most  beginners  have  an 
unreasonable  dread.  If  lessons  are  given 
in  salt  water,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  a  pond  or  shallow  nook  should 
be  chosen  where  the  water  is  free  from 
wave-action  or  currents. 

The  first  thing  for  the  teacher  to  do 
is  to  secure  the  complete  confidence  of 
his  pupil.  This  is  imperative,  for  until 
the  youngster  gets  over  the  notion  that 
his  teacher  may  slyly  duck  him,  or  pos- 
sibly allow  him  to  drown,  but  little  prog- 
ress can  be  made.  Too  often  I  have  seen 
a  big,  overgrown  brute  (for  a  man  who 
will  terrify  a  child,  even  in  fun,  is  a 
brute)  forcibly  dragging  a  nervous 
youngster  into  the  water  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  making  him  swim.  Such  treat- 
ment simply  means  that  the  child  will 
howl  with  fear  ;  will  swallow  more  or 
less  water  during  his  struggles  ;  will  put 
for  terra  firvia  the  instant  he  can  es- 
cape, and  will  be  mighty  careful  how  he 
again  enters  the  same  river  as  his  tor- 
mentor. 

But  youngsters  are  excellent  judges 
of  character,  and  when  they  have  once 
placed  confidence  in  a  man  they  will 
follow  him  into  moderately  deep  water. 

For  the  first  trial  the  novice  should 
be  given  plenty  of  time  to  paddle  about 
where  the  water  is  halfway  to  his  knees. 
When  he  appears  to  be  enjoying  this, 
he  may  be  coaxed  a  little  deeper  in,  to 
where  he  can  touch  the  bottom  nicely 
with  his  hands,  when  his  body  is  in  a 
horizontal  position.  Here  he  can  prac- 
tice kicking  and  splashing,  while  sup- 
porting himself  on  his  hands,  until  he 
grows  accustomed  to  the  horizontal 
position  and  to  having  his  body  almost 
entirely  submerged.  The  teacher,  mean- 
while, should  always  keep  between  the 
pupil  and  deeper  water. 

The  average  boy  will  master  the  initial 
steps  in  five  minutes,  and  so  soon  as  his 
first  little  excitement  has  worn  off,  he 
will  try  to  swim  toward  shore.  This 
will  amount  to  a  trifling  plunge  forward, 
a  beat  or  two  with  hands  and  feet,  and 
then  his  chest  will  strike  the  bottom  as 
the  water  shoals.  In  this  trifling  effort 
the  pupil  learns  little  of  swimming,  but 
a  few  repetitions  develop  his  confidence  ; 
it  may  be  said  that  he  gets  used  to  the 
feel  of  the  water.  Then  he  is  ready  for 
the  first  instructions  in  the  art  "  to  dog- 
fashion."  A  practical  illustration  of  the 
proper  movements  of  hands  and  feet 
may  be  given  by  the  teacher,  and  then 
the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  try 
for  himself.  For  this  the  water  should 
be  about  up  to  his  chest.  A  few  words 
of  encouragement  and  the  promise  of 
careful  support  will  induce  him  to  stretch 
out  for  the  trial.  The  support  will 
be  furnished  by  the  teacher's  hand 
placed  beneath  the  boy's  body — or, 
better  still,  by  a  strong  strip  of  can- 
vas, or  cotton,  or  a  strap  long  enough 
to  encircle  his  chest  and  leave  a  conven- 
ient handhold  at  the  back.  A  finger 
hooked  into  the  band  will  easily  support 
the  boy,  but  a  firm  hold  is  better,  as  a 
slip  of  the  finger  might  allow  his  head 
to  go  under  and  so  frighten  him  as  to 
spoil  the  lesson. 


At  first  he  will  surely  put  too  much 
steam  into  his  efforts,  and  as  the  novel 
movements  are  extremely  fatiguing,  he 
should  be  rested  every  few  minutes. 
After  half  a  dozen  trials  he  will  cool 
down  sufficiently  to  correctly  follow  in- 
structions, and  so  soon  as  he  has  mastered 
the  measured  one-two-three-four  beats 
of  hands  and  feet  he  can  almost  keep 
himself  afloat.  The  teacher,  observing 
this,  may  quietly  slacken  upon  the  sup- 
port till  the  pupil  swims  by  himself  for 
a  few  strokes,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  support  can  be  instantly  applied 
again,  for  an  unexpected  submersion  or 
any  sort  of  a  scare  will  "  rattle  "  the  pupil 
and  go  far  to  undo  what  good  may  have 
been  accomplished.  The  duration  of  this 
lesson  will  depend  upon  circumstances. 
In  warm  weather  the  shallow  water  will 
be  very  comfortable,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  youngster  shouldn't  lark 
about  in  it  for  the  best  part  of  an 
afternoon,  if  he  feels  so  disposed.  The 
doctors,  I  believe,  say  that  one  should 
not  go  into  the  water  too  soon  after  a 
meal  or  when  overheated.  There  is 
reason  in  this,  but  one  can  quickly 
grow  cool,  and  a  half -hour's  walk  after 
a  meal  should  save  any  boy  from  peril  in 
that  direction.  In  the  good  old  *'  swim- 
min'-hole  "  days  we  boys  used  to  be  in 
and  out  of  the  water  all  day  long — 
may  be  we  were  too  bad  to  leave  this 
world  then !  The  teacher  may  decide 
when  the  youngster  has  had  enough.  In 
any  event,  the  first  symptom  of  chill 
should  be  the  signal  for  donning  clothes. 
There  is  one  matter  which  the  teacher 
cannot  control,  unless  bathing-suits  are 
worn,  and  in  my  day  these  were  not 
fashionable  on  inland  waters.  The  mat- 
ter in  question  is  sunburn,  and  it  pun- 
ishes certain  skins  cruelly.  If  the  les- 
sons can  be  given  in  the  shade,  well  and 
good,  but  if  not  the  youngster  will  prob- 
ably have  to  stand  his  punishment,  as 
the  great  majority  of  boys  do. 

After  he  has  had  one  thorough  lesson 
with  the  aid  of  the  support,  he  can  be 
turned  loose  to  develop  his  stroke  and 
to  acquire  the  knack  of  properly  timing 
his  breathing.  These  come  quickly 
after  he  has  once  acquired  confidence. 
He  cannot  yet  swim,  but  he  has  learned 
about  all  that  can  be  told  him  of  dog- 
fashion,  and  a  few  days'  practice  should 
enable  him  to  swim  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral yards.  For  the  next  stage  he  may 
progress  with  his  feet  touching  the  bot- 
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torn  while  his  hands  perform  the  strokes. 
The  third  stage,  usually  a  very  short  one, 
finds  him  with  one  foot  touching-  bot- 
tom at  increasing  intervals  ;  then  both 
feet  come  naturally  into  proper  play,  and 
he  has  mastered  the  easiest  and  common- 
est style  of  natation.  A  glance  over  the 
methods  will  show  their  simplicity  ; 
first,  secure  the  perfect  confidence  of 
pupil  and  teacher ;  second,  show  the 
stroke  and  get  the  pupil  to  stretch  out 
flat  for  a  trial  while  supported  by  hand 
or  band  ;  third,  one  long  lesson  with 
plenty  of  rests,  until  the  proper  motions 
are  mastered  ;  lastly,  independent  prac- 
tice by  pupil  for  a  few  days  under  the 
teacher's  directions.  That's  about  "  all 
there  is  to  it,"  as  the  cant  saying  goes, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
youngster  who  has  thoroughly  mastered 
"  dog-fashion "  can  learn  the  breast 
stroke,  or  any  other  stroke,  very  easily, 
after  he  once  feels  at  home  in  the  water. 
Now,  I  have  another  little  matter 
about  swimming  dog-fashion  which  may 
be  worth  telling,  although  it  need  not 
necessarily  have  a  place  in  the  primary 
education  of  a  youngster.  It  may  ap- 
pear strange,  but  I  really  learned  to 
swim  dog-fashion  under  water.  My 
first  trial,  as  related,  was  partly  on  the 
surface  and  partly  below  ;  my  second 
attempt  was  a  failure,  because  I  could 
not  remain  at  the  surface  ;  while  the 
third  was  partially  successful,  though 
submerged,  because  I  at  least  practiced 
the  dog-fashion  strokes  for  brief  pe- 
riods. I  reasoned  it  out  that,  as  a  boy 
with  his  lungs  full  of  air  would  not  sink 
to  the  bottom,  what  was  io  prevent  him 
from  filling  his  lungs,  holding  his  breath, 
and  practicing  the  strokes  below  the 
surface  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time  ?  I 
waded  out  to  where  the  water  came  to 
my  chest,  filled  my  lungs  to  their  fullest 
capacity  and  started  to  swim  toward 
shore.  Of  course,  I  went  under,  but  not 
far,  and  I  kept  pawing  away  and  hold- 
ing my  breath  till  my  nose  rooted  in 
the  sand  and  the  top  of  my  head  was 
above  water.  I  had  swum  about  three 
yards,  and  the  fact  of  my  being  under 
made  no  difference  so  long  as  I  held  my 
breath.  Here  was  a  discovery — if  I 
worked  hands  and  feet  when  under 
water,  I  had  to  swim,  and  every  proper 
stroke  almost  forced  me  to  the  surface. 
During  a  second  trial  my  strokes  were 
better  judged,  and  as  a  result  my  head 
popped  above  the  surface  before  I  had 


progressed  a  yard.  At  the  fourth  at- 
tempt I  seemed  to  catch  the  hang  of  the 
thing,  and  I  swam  a  couple  of  yards. 
Within  an  hour  the  distance  from  where 
the  water  was  breast-deep  to  the  shore 
was  not  long  enough  for  my  swimming 
powers,  as  I  laid  out  a  course  parallel 
to  the  shore,  and  before  I  left  the  water 
I  could  swim  for  at  least  fifteen  yards. 
Thus,  I  had  learned  to  swim  dog-fashion 
in  one  afternoon,  and  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  any  boy  who  is  not  afraid  to 
go  under  in  a  depth  of  water  where  he 
is  perfectly  safe,  cannot  do  likewise. 
The  result  of  my  experience  may  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  Further- 
more, several  of  us  who  had  tried  the 
same  scheme  used  to  walk  out  upon  a 
log  to  a  point  where  the  water  was  six 
feet  deep  and  boldly  dive  toward  shore. 
The  force  of  the  plunge,  with  the  few 
strokes  we  were  able  to  make  while  un- 
der, was  quite  sufficient  to  carry  us 
into  water  not  more  than  breast-deep, 
so  we  really  ventured  beyond  our  depth 
before  we  could  swim  on  the  surface. 

It  is  not  all  of  swimming  to  swim,  for 
the  swimmer  who  keeps  his  hair  dry  is 
something  like  the  Peri  at  the  Gate  of 
Paradise — ^he  may  get  occasional  peeps 
at  the  joys  beyond,  but  he  has  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  pleasures  of  those  who  are  in- 
side. It  is  pleasant  to  cleave  one's  way 
through  the  yielding  surface,  or  to  float 
at  will  for  long  periods,  but  the  best  fun 
of  swimming  lies  under  water.  To  the 
expert  diver  are  revealed  many  things 
which  are  safe  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
others,  and  the  swimmer  who  cannot 
dive  has  only  mastered  one  branch  of 
the  art.  By  diving,  I  do  not  mean  a 
plunge  from  some  support  and  a  hasty 
popping  up  again — but  diving,  a  la  pearl 
diver,  hell-diver,  or  anything  else  that 
goes  under  for  a  definite  purpose  and 
remains  under  long  enough  to  look 
about  and  examine  what  may  be  below. 
To  attain  such  skill  requires  long  prac- 
tice, 'tis  true,  but  as  it  is  all  merely  a 
matter  of  practice,  every  swimmer 
should  have  sufficient  love  for  his  art  to 
make  him  at  least  a  moderately  good 
diver.  The  diver  is  at  home  in  the 
water;  he  can  look  about  and,  while 
his  range  of  vision  is  certainly  limited, 
he  can  see  quite  enough  to  afford  him 
new  pleasures,  and,  best  of  all,  he  alone 
can  fully  illustrate  the  true  value  of  na- 
tation by  bringing  from  below  almost 
any  object  of  reasonable  weight. 
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The  swimmer  can  assist  a  person 
struggling  at  the  surface  ;  he  can  move 
rapidly  to  the  spot  where  a  drowning 
person  has  disappeared,  and  there  his 
usefulness  ends,  so  far  as  that  particular 
case  is  concerned;  but  the  diver  can 
follow  an  unconscious  body  for  yards 
below  the  surface,  can  see  the  glimmer 
of  human  skin  far  enough  to  guide  him 
aright,  and  can  grasp  and  bring  back  a 
fellow-creature — literally  from  the  dead. 
Whether  it  be  in  rescuing  an  almost 
dead  person,  bringing  up  a  dead  body, 
or  only  locating  and  restoring  valuable 
lost  property,  the  art  of  diving  offers  too 
important  possibilities  to  be  neglected. 

The  first  step  toward  success  in  div- 
ing demands  that  the  novice  should 
learn  to  go  completely  under  water 
without  holding  the  nose,  stopping  the 
ears,  or  any  of  that  sort  of  foolishness. 
The  ability  to  open  the  eyes  and  look 
about  and  kindred  accomplishments 
will  follow  in  due  time.  The  diver  does 
not  open  his  eyes  until  he  is  below  the 
surface  and  for  reasons  good,  as  any  one 
will  guess  after  smartly  striking  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  with  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Many  people  complain  that  the 
water  troubles  them  by  entering  the 
nostrils  and  ears,  but  continued  diving 
will  cure  the  complaint.  Any  good 
diver  can,  if  he  chooses,  go  under  with 
his  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open  and  not 
be  troubled  by  the  water.  Expert  pro- 
fessionals eat,  drink,  pick  up  coins,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing  under  water,  and 
any  intelligent  boy  can  learn  to  do  the 
same.  There  is  no  magic  about  such 
feats  ;  they  merely  require  the  skill  at- 
tained by  practice.  I  could  do  most  of 
them  as  a  lad,  before  I  had  ever  heard 
of  a  professional  swimmer. 

The  longer  a  diver  can  hold  his  breath 
the  more  fun  he  can  have  in  the  shad- 
owy depths.  Many  beginners  cannot 
hold  their  breath  longer  than  twenty 
seconds  or  so,  but  practice  will  work 
wonders  in  such  cases.  Before  going 
under,  the  lungs  should  be  slowly  filled 
and  emptied  several  times,  and  then 
filled  to  the  utmost.  The  less  the  limbs 
are  used  while  below  the  surface  the 
longer  the  supply  of  air  will  last — that  is, 
if  a  diver  sinks  quietly  to  the  bottom 
and  remains  there  for  as  long  as  his  sup- 
ply of  air  will  allow,  and  later  tries  a 
long  dive  at  his  best  speed,  he  will  find 
that  he  stopped  below  many  seconds 
longer  in  the  first  test.     The  boy  who 


could  only  stay  under  for  twenty  sec- 
onds during  his  first  attempt  should, 
after  a  couple  of  months  of  practice,  be 
able  to  remain  quiet  under  water  for 
nearly  a  minute,  or  possibly  longer.  It 
did  not  require  much  practice  to  enable 
me  to  do  a  minute  and  a  half  without 
discomfort,  while  full  two  minutes  was 
not  an  impossibility  But  in  no  case 
should  a  diver  try  to  remain  below 
after  he  begins  to  feel  distressed.  One 
may  practice  holding  the  breath  in  a 
bath  very  well.  I  often  roll  over  in  the 
tub  and  lie  there  completely  covered  for 
a  minute  or  more,  just  to  make  sure 
that  old  "  swimmin'-hole  "  tricks  have 
not  been  forgotten.  This  sort  of  prac- 
tice can  do  no  harm  and  may  prove  use- 
ful at  times,  as  a  friend  of  mine  will 
testify.  He  found  the  bottom  of  a 
northern  lake,  and  it  was  a  mighty  good 
job  for  him  that  the  water  was  clear  ;  for 
he  was  eighteen  feet  from  air  when  I 
reached  him.  A  good  diver  entirely  out 
of  practice  would  have  been  almost 
helpless  in  this  instance. 

Half  a  dozen  of  us  used  to  have  rare 
sport  in  the  old  days,  and  two-thirds  of 
that  sport  was  obtained  under  water. 
Any  two  of  us  could  swim  down  and 
capture  the  stoutest  tame  goose  or  duck 
on  the  river,  and  a  water-snake  was  a 
choice  quarry.  A  popular  form  of 
amusement  was  to  tease  a  certain  savage 
spaniel  until  he  pursued  us  into  the 
water.  He  was  a  rapid  swimmer,  and 
one's  only  salvation  when  he  got  too 
close  was  to  go  under.  Once  w^ell  under 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  look  up  toward 
the  light,  to  grab  one  of  the  dog's  hind 
paws  and  to  pull  him  under.  One  day 
I  dragged  him  deep  down,  and  when  he 
at  last  struggled  ashore  he  decided 
never  again  to  swim  after  boys.  An 
old  mill  scow  with  a  heavy,  twenty-foot 
chain  used  to  afford  much  diversion. 
We  would  let  the  chain  sink  its  length  in 
the  water  and  then  climb  down  it  in 
pairs  to  look  at  each  other.  If  any  one 
wants  to  know  how  a  person's  face  looks 
far  under  water  a  glance  at  his  re- 
flection in  the  side  of  a  silver  sugar- 
bowl,  a  polished  metal  ball,  or  one  of 
those  curved  mirrors  used  to  startle  the 
unwary  will  enlighten  him.  A  boy  had 
to  have  his  laugh  well  corked  in  if  he 
remained  ten  seconds  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  chain.  These  things  are  a  few 
of  the  funny  experiences  of  diving. 
Young  readers  may  discover  many  more. 
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HAVING  hunted  elk,  sheep  and 
other  big  game  through  the 
West  in  previous  years,  we  were 
anxious  to  add  a  goat's  head  to 
our  modest  collection.  After  many  in- 
quiries for  a  "sure  place,"  we  started 
for  Lake  Chelan  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

We  left  the  railway  at  Wenatchee, 
from  which  town  we  had  to  go  thirty- 
five  miles  by  steamer  to  reach  Chelan 
Falls. 

From  noon  till  midnight  we  slowly 
pushed  our  way  against  the  fierce  cur- 
rents and  through  the  eddies  of  the 
river.  Our  boat  disturbed  large  flocks 
of  young  wild  ducks,  in  their  Summer 
breeding  places,  which,  after  vainly  try- 
ing to  keep  ahead  of  us,  became  an  easy 
prey  to  a  so-called  "sportsman,"  who 
banged  away  at  them  from  the  deck, 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  killing. 

The  river  banks  had  been  much 
washed  by  gold-seekers,  and  Chinamen, 
living  in  junks  and  equipped  with  their 
primitive  placer  outfits,  were  frequently 
seen  washing  their  five  dollars  a  day 
from  those  golden  sands.  With  evening 
came  glimpses  of  gorgeous  forest  fires, 
started  now  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  civilized,  as  in  former  days  they  had 
been  lighted  by  the  cunning  of  the 
savage  in  order  to  drive  the  game  dur- 
ing his  Fall  hunting  trip. 

At  last  we  were  landed  in  total  dark- 
ness on  a  sandbank,  where  a  friendly 
lantern  soon  appeared  and  guided  us 
through  the  sage  brush  to  a  most  com- 
fortable hotel,  which,  with  a  few  small 
houses,  was  all  that  the  great  Spring 
freshet  of  1894  had  left  of  the  once 
flourishing  village  of  Chelan  Falls. 

In  the  crisp  sunlight  of  early  morning 
we  climbed  over  the  mountain  toward 
the  lake.  Our  road  wound  along  the 
extreme  edge  of  a  rocky  canon,  where 
a  thousand  feet  below  us  the  green  riv- 
er, crowned  with  rainbow  arches,  dashed 
itself  into  white  spray  clouds  in  its  mad 
rush  to  the  turbulent  bosom  of  the  gray 
Columbia.  Next  Chelan  appeared. 
Seen  from  the  distance,  it  looked  like  a 
town  of  about  fifteen  hundred  people, 
but  a  closer  view  showed  that  about 
four-fifths  of  the  buildings  were  only 
"windowless    cabins   which   marked  the 


sites  of  vanished  hopes  and  claims  de- 
serted when  the  boom  died  out. 

Finally  we  reached  the  lake,  "the 
home  of  the  white  goat,"  if  report 
proved  true.  Judging  from  appear- 
ances, report  would  prove  true.  After 
a  short  delay,  the  little  steamer,  draw- 
ing only  twenty-two  inches  of  water, 
ran  her  bow  upon  the  bank,  and  her 
captain  escorted  us  to  the  deck.  We 
found  chairs  covered  with  the  entire 
goat-skin,  the  sharp,  black  horns  left  on 
to  serve  as  a  possible  hat-rack,  and  with 
our  feet  buried  in  rugs  of  tangled  white 
hair,  we  started  on  our  journey  of  sev- 
enty miles  through  the  canon-like  lake. 

Its  sides,  after  the  first  twenty  miles, 
became  huge  towering  rocks  rising  in 
places  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  our 
little  "kick  behind."  Occasionally  we 
stopped,  all  the  passengers  lending  a 
hand  to  "  wood  up  "  from  the  drift-wood 
lying  on  the  banks,  then  steamed  on 
past  the  Wahpeto  allotment,  whose  In- 
dians have  solved  the  problem  of  the 
transformation  of  the  savage  into  a  tiller 
of  the  soil,  and  which  boasts  the  only 
church  in  this  part  of  the  country  con- 
ducted by  Indian  priests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Past  "  painted  rocks," 
where  the  Siwash,  but  recently  driven 
from  his  beloved  hunting-grounds,  has 
told  in  picture  language,  for  the  benefit 
of  brethren  on  the  hunting  trail,  tales  of 
miles  traveled,  trails  followed,  and  game, 
such  as  goats,  bear  and  deer,  captured. 

With  eager  eyes  we  watched  for  our 
first  sight  of  a  goat.  We  were  often 
misled  by  a  gnarled  root  or  shining 
rock.  At  last  we  saw  what  appeared  to 
be  a  patch  of  snow  on  the  mountain- 
side, but  through  our  glass  it  proved  to 
be  the  coveted  white  goat  as  he  sur- 
veyed our  tiny  steamer  from  the  well- 
nigh  inaccessible  benches  of  Goat 
Mountain. 

Toward  evening  we  reached  Stehe- 
kin,  "The  Pass,"  where,  after  comfort- 
ably locating  ourselves  under  Mr.  Field's 
hospitable  roof,  we  demanded  a  goat. 
Not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  report 
that  "  the  mountains  look  hard  to  climb, 
but  are  lots  harder  than  they  look,"  we 
started  our  hunt  on  one  of  those  bright 
sunny  mornings  only  found  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Cascade  Range. 
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Our  companions  were  our  host  and  a 
herculean  guide,  each  carrying  a  pack 
containing  bread,  coffee  and  a  pair  of 
blankets.  To  my  surprise  there  seemed 
to  be  no  special  place  from  which  to  be- 
gin the  hunt,  for  our  guides  said  there 
were  goats  everywhere.  We  selected 
an  "  easy "  mountain  not  far  from  the 
house,  rowed  to  the  foot,  and  com- 
menced our  skyward  climb. 

Hour  after  hour  over  soft  yielding 
earth,  over  pine  carpets  slippery  as  glass, 
over  sharp  loose  shale,  over  hot,  ragged 
rocks,  we  zig-zagged  along,  eagerly  wel- 
coming every  old  goat  trail.  Frequent 
stops  were  imperative.  My  rifle  became 
strangely  heavier  and  heavier.  Now 
and  again  a  rock  slipped  from  under  our 
feet  and  rolled  far  down  the  mountain 
side.  Once,  a  big  bowlder,  against  which 
I  had  pushed  in  passing,  rocked,  slid, 
then  bounded  two  hundred  yards 
through  the  air  to  be  crushed  into  frag- 
ments that  seemed  like  dust.  Our  way 
became  steeper  and  steeper — an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees — where,  as  our 
guide  described  it,  "  You  have  to  stand 
up  to  sit  down." 

The  first  day  passed  without  a  sight 
of  goats.  They  move  up  or  down  on 
the  mountains  according  to  the  temper- 
ature, and  we  were  unfortunate  in  hunt- 
ing them  when  they  had  selected  the 
moss  near  the  snowbanks  as  their  pas- 
turage. In  Winter  they  are  easily  to 
be  found  around  the  borders  of  the  lake. 

At  evening  we  scraped  out  a  narrow 
grave-like  bed  on  the  edge  of  an  over- 
hanging cliff.  There  were  possible  dan- 
gers from  rock-slides  above  us,  and  a 
sudden  roll  or  incautious  movement  in 
our  sleep  might  have  landed  us  in  eter- 
nity. It  was  a  wonderful  night — a 
bright  new  moon  which  sailed  away, 
leaving  only  the  glorious  stars,  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  numberless  meteors. 

Our  fire  had  been  carelessly  lighted 
near  some  fallen  timber,  which  soon  be- 
came a  broad  sea  of  flame.  Suddenly, 
with  a  mighty  crash,  the  great  logs 
slipped  over  the  precipice,  falling  a 
thousand  feet  below,  and  carrying  in 
their  triumphal  course  other  trees, 
bowlders  and  earth,  lighting  up  the  mid- 
night with  a  shower  of  eddying  fire, 
leaving  only  darkness  and  cold  behind. 
By  daylight  next  morning  we  ate  our 
bread  and  drank  our  cafe  noir,  made 
with  water  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  for 
indeed  it  was  as  hard  to  find  as  goats. 


Tantalus  could  hardly  have  suffered 
greater  tortures  than  we  did  during 
those  hours  of  scorching  sunshine,  when, 
parched  with  thirst,  dripping  with  per- 
spiration, and  our  lungs  filled  with 
dust,  we  looked  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  saw  the  beautiful,  cold,  blue 
lake,  and  realized  how  impossible  it  was 
to  reach  it. 

Again  we  started  with  tired  limbs,  but 
brave  hearts,  for  we  began  to  see  signs 
of  goats,  the  V-shaped  tracks,  some  old, 
some  "  since  the  rain  " — a  slight  shower 
three  days  before — beds  where  they  had 
lain,  and  bunches  of  wool  caught  on  the 
branches. 

Climbing  now  became  steeper  and 
breathing  more  painful.  Suddenly  our 
guide  signaled  us  to  drop,  and  we  saw 
our  first  "  Billy,"  Alas  !  too  late  ;  he 
had  already  sighted  us,  and  we  heard 
the  sound  of  tumbling  rocks  as  he  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  over  a  narrow  trail  on 
the  precipice  above  us.  With  new 
courage  we  clambered  on,  carefully 
watching  each  step  lest  we  tread  upon  a 
"rattler." 

The  only  signs  of  life  we  saw  on  those 
mountain  tops  were  goats,  rattlesnakes, 
a  small  screech-owl  which  had  made  its 
nest  on  a  barren  rock,  and  a  bear  which 
we  routed  from  his  bed  as  we  struggled 
to  find  one  for  ourselves.  Fortunately 
for  him  his  pelt  was  not  worth  securing, 
and  the  echoes  of  rifle  shots  must  not 
be  recklessly  sounded  in  a  goat  country. 

At  last  we  gained  snow-line,  and, 
knowing  that,  our  upward  climb  being 
over,  we  could  now  look  down  for  our 
game,  we  took  the  glass  to  study  our 
surroundings.  On  a  distant  spur,  boldly 
outlined  against  the  sky,  was  a  Billy, 
dignified,  assured  of  his  position,  silently 
looking  down,  always  down,  upon  the 
puny  little  world  beneath  him.  To  us 
he  looked  like  a  great  polar  bear,  but  as 
he  climbed  to  a  still  bolder  spur  he  ap- 
peared more  like  an  albino  buffalo. 

His  black  horns  glistened  in  the  sun- 
light and  his  white  mane  stood  erect,  as 
he  gazed  in  solemn  meditation  upon  the 
scene  below.  And  indeed  it  was  a  grand 
picture.  One  vast  sea  of  snow-capped 
peaks  filled  the  entire  horizon  ;  in  the 
distance  great  glaciers  seamed  with  gray- 
blue  crevasses,  and,  nine  thousand  feet 
below  us,  the  lake,  rivaling  in  blueness 
even  the  famed  color  of  the  Bahaman 
waters,  a  narrow  ribbon  dividing  the 
steep  green  cliffs  on  either  side. 
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The  noise  of  rolling  stones  startled 
Billy.  He  wakened  from  his  lethargy, 
listened,  climbed  with  a  slow,  rolling 
gait  to  a  still  higher  bench,  and  waited, 
but  not  for  tis  ;  he  was  too  far  and  we 
too  feeble  to  follow  his  wanderings. 

Again  through  the  glass  we  saw,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  directly  below  us, 
what  under  the  shadow  of  some  pines 
looked  like  deer,  but  proved  to  be  a 
small  bunch  of  goats.  So  we  deter- 
mined to  try  the  descent.  Going  down 
was  even  worse  than  climbing  up. 
Every  step  was  followed  by  an  ava- 
lanche of  loose  slide  rock,  but  we  had 
seen  the  quarry  and  must  reach  it. 

We  silently  stole  behind  a  sharp  spur 
of  rock,  fearing,  from  a  slight  dust  we 
saw  arise,  that  our  game  had  taken 
flight.  Cautiously  we  crawled  forward 
to  find  the  goats  within  easy  range. 
Two  sharp  reports  rang  from  the  45-70 
Winchesters,  and  at  our  feet  lay  Nannie, 
while  Billy  rolled  over  and  over  down 
the  rocky  cliff  until  he  was  lost  to  view. 
An  hour  later  we  found  him  caught  in 
some  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  canon. 

Our  work  was  done.  After  securing 
both  heads  and  skins,  we  found  that 
Nannie's  head,  with  its  stiletto-like  horns, 
was  even  more  shapely  than  Billy's. 

Our  shortest  way  appeared  to  be 
down  a  dry  mountain  torrent  course  ; 
but  what  a  fatal  mistake  !  We  wearily 
slid  hour  after  hour  over  round  smooth 
bowlders  ;  the  "  devil's  walking-stick  " 
tore  our  hands  and  faces  ;  a  windfall 
had  filled  the  dry  watercourse  with 
logs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  over  which 
we  clambered,  stumbled,  slipped,  until 
finding  ourselves  still  four  miles  from 
the  lake  with  darkness  overtaking  us, 
we  cried  a  halt. 

Once  more  our  faithful  guide  scraped 
out  a  bed  for  us  on  those  unfriendly 
rocks,  where,  with  our  feet  propped  up 
by  an  improvised  stone  wall,  we  were 
comparatively  safe.  Any  way  it  was 
the  best  we  could  do,  and  although  we 
had  no  supper  we  wrapped  our  blankets 
around  us,  and  fell  asleep. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  finding  in  the  morning 


a  stream  of  cold  running  water,  where, 
stretched  flat  upon  the  ground,  we 
could  drink.  After  that  we  had  a 
breakfast,  which  need  not  be  described. 

I  may  never  stalk  goats  again.  It  is 
easier  to  hunt  in  a  country  where  a 
patient  broncho  may  assist  in  tracking 
the  game,  but  for  rugged  grandeur  and 
soundless  solitude  commend  me  to  the 
haunts  of  the  white  goats. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  goat  is  not  a 
true  goat,  but  an  antelope  which  mas- 
querades in  goat's  clothing.  He  is 
unique  in  living  where  other  game 
would  die,  and  dying  where  other  game 
would  live.  A  goat  in  confinement  soon 
dies.  Our  guide  suggested  that  it  was  for 
the  need  of  some  plant  only  found  among 
the  mosses  and  lichens  of  their  rocky 
haunts.  The  goat,  therefore,  enjoys 
the  proud  distinction  of  not  having  con- 
tributed either  to  the  circus  tent  or 
zoological  garden. 

He  scorns  the  protection  of  a  coat 
which  changes  color  with  the  Autumn 
leaves,  and  proudly  flaunts  at  all  sea- 
sons the  white  of  the  everlasting  snow. 
He  seems  to  be  a  distinctively  Ameri- 
can production,  only  found  in  the  ex- 
treme northwestern  part  of  our  country 
and  across  the  line  in  British  Columbia. 
He  differs  essentially  from  his  cousin  of 
the  Himalayas,  the  grajdsh  -  brown 
paseng  of  Persia,  or  the  chamois  of  Eu- 
rope. He  has  neither  the  fatal  in- 
quisitiveness  of  the  plains  antelope,  the 
timidity  of  the  deer,  nor  the  cunning  of 
the  sheep.  He  is  as  deliberate  as  a 
bear,  and,  if  approached  from  above,  as 
reckless  as  a  caribou.  Yet,  such  is  the 
wisdom  of  this  meditative  antelope- 
goat  that,  while  we  lament  the  vanished 
buffalo,  the  vanishing  moose  and  other 
large  game,  nearly  all  writers  agree 
that  the  goat,  instead  of  being  in  danger 
of  extermination,  is  slowly  increasing. 
The  Indians,  supplied  with  blankets  by 
Uncle  Sam,  need  no  longer  use  his 
wool  ;  his  musky  and  unpalatable  flesh 
offers  no  temptation  to  the  epicure ; 
even  the  cougar  and  wolf  rarely  dis- 
turb him  in  his  isolated  haunts. 


MR.    WHIPPLE,    AMERICAN    MISSIONARY,    TABREEZ. 
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O  pleasant  had  been  my  stay  in  the 

Persian  capital  that  I  was  loath  to 

break  it  off  ;  yet  I    was  anxious 

to  reach  the  Bosporus  before  the 

heat  of    midsummer,    and    already    an 

attack  of  Persian  fever  during-  the  latter 


part  of  my  sojourn  had  knocked  off  a 
week  from  my  calculations. 

It  was  the  first  of  April  when  I 
wheeled  out  of  the  Maidan,  or  fortified 
square,  under  the  escort  of  a  friendly 
telegraph  official,  Mr.  Morris,  the  only 
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wheelman  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  in  the  Shah's  dominions. 

I  was  now  again  en  route,  and 
wheeling  over  the  only  made  road 
in  Persia — the  one  between  the  cap- 
ital and  Kasveen  (ninety  miles). 
This  was  made  some  years  ago  at 
enormous  expense  by  the  Shah  ;  but 
it  has  now,  in  true  Persian  style, 
been  left  to  fall  into  decay.  It  is 
onl)^  in  the  finest  and  driest  weather 
that  the  journey  can  be  made  on 
wheels;  that  is,  for  ordinary  wheels; 
but  for  my  own  vehicle,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  camel  paths  I  had  just 
been  traversing,  it  was  almost  a 
boulevard. 

Kasveen  is  a  very  ancient  town 
(what  Persian  town  is  not  ?),  and 
was,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Abbas 
the  Great,  long  the  capital  of  the 
country.  Being  on  the  high  roads 
from  the  capital  to  Tabreez  and  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  it  is  still  a  place 
of  considerable  traffic. 
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THE  GOVERNOR  AND  HIS  FAVORITE  FALCON. 


THE  ARK,' TABREEZ. 

Kasveen  is  that  city  which  figures  so 
largely  in  the  Persian  oaths.    A  Persian 
seems  to  be  perpetually  swearing  ;   he 
calls  to  witness  either  the  Almight}",  or 
the  Prophet,  Ali  or  Hussein,  his  beard, 
his  life  or  death,  or  the  souls  of  his  chil- 
dren yet  unborn  ;  but  when  he  wishes 
one  particularly  to  asseverate  a  matter 
he   asks   him  if   he  dare  swear  by  the 
"  Holy  Grave,"  or  tomb  of  Shah  Besade, 
at  Kasveen.     This  city  is  also  the  place 
which,  as  in  the  Persian  parallel  of  the 
Sisyphus  myth,  you  are  alwa5"s  traveling 
toward,  but  never  reach  ;  for  it  is 
situated  at  the  end  of  a  plain  fully 
two   hundred  miles  in  length.     In 
view   of   my  own  experience    over 
the   latter  part  of  this  hot,   endless 
stretch,  I  should  say  that  Kasveen 
might  figure  in  another  way  with 
Persian  profanity. 

Twenty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Kasveen,  among  the  Elburz  peaks, 
stands  the  frowning  Alaimit,  or 
"Eagle's  Eyrie,"  the  stronghold  of 
the  founder  of  a  sect  which  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  was  the 
terror    and    dread    of     kings     and 
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peoples,  but  of  which  no  vestige  is  left, 
except  the  word  assassin,  which,  in  the 
most  odious  sense,  has  been  adopted  in- 
to the  languages  of  Europe.  Hossciii, 
hence  the  word,  was  his  name,  and  his 
doctrines  and  the  deeds  of  his  emis- 
saries are  too  well  known  for  one  to 
think  of  describing  them. 

From  the  low  Kasveen  plain  I  grad- 
ually ascend  to  the  Azerbeigan  high- 
lands, and  my  road  continues  to  rise 
more  or  less  all  the  way  to  Tabreez,  375 
miles  from  Teheran.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  girdle  of  gardens  which  sur- 
rounds the  towns,  the  greater  part  of 
this  vast  tableland  is  barren  and  arid. 
Owing  to  its  elevation,  its  climate  is,  of 
course,  much  cooler,  but  it  is  here, 
strange  to  say,  that  all  the  pestilences 
of  Persia  arise. 

This  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
monotonous  day's  journeys  I  have  ever 
had.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
end,  for  even  on  the  approach  of  dark- 
ness I  could  see  no  trace  of  the  town  or 
village  where  I  had  planned  to  stop  for 
the  night.  I  had,  evidently,  taken  the 
wrong  road  or  else  my  itinerary  was  in- 
correct. Darkness  at  last  came  on  and 
compelled  me  to  dismount.  For  another 
hour  I  trudged  along  without  the  slight- 
est sign  of  human  habitation,  when 
suddenly  the  mud  wall  of  a  garden  rose 
before  me  as  though  it  had  sprung  that 
moment  from  the  ground.  I  was  not 
long  in  reaching  the  village  which  I 
knew  could  not  be  far  off.  In  a  gleam 
of  light  which  shot  from  the  window  of 
one  of  the  miserable  mud  hovels,  I  carae 
face  to  face  with  two  of  its  strolling  in- 
habitants. As  my  white  helmet  and 
nickel-plated  handle-bars  flashed  before 
them,  they  started  back  with  a  sup- 
pressed shriek  and  would,  no  doubt, 
have  taken  to  their  heels,  had  my  voice 
not  assured  them  that  I  was  human.  To 
my  request  for  lodgings,  which  was  made 
in  most  deplorable  Persian,  they  said 
that  this  village,  being  off  the  main 
route,  had  no  "rest-house,"  but  after  a 
hurried  consultation  they  started  away, 
beckoned  me  to  follow,  at  the  same  time 
casting  almost  frightened  glances  at  the 
trundling  wheel.  They  led  me  to  what 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  finest  houses 
in  the  village.  The  noise  made  by  the 
rapidly  gathering  villagers  brought  to 
the  door  a  venerable  looking  old  "  Red- 
beard,"  who  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
Ferenghee,  or  "  foreigner,"  immediately 


stepped  out  and,  with  the  stately  cour- 
tesy common  to  all  Persians,  bade  me 
welcome  with  the  most  ceremonious  of 
salaams.  A  carpet  was  spread  for  me  on 
the  earthen  floor,  and  this  at  once  be- 
came sacred  ground,  on  which  no  one 
presumed  to  tread  without  first  taking 
off  his  shoes.  This  universal  national 
habit  of  leaving  one's  shoes  at  the  door, 
which,  of  course,  I  did  not  fail  to  follow, 
has  many  advantages  ;  besides  being 
very  agreeable,  it  prevents  that  exas- 
perating creaking  noise  one  so  often 
hears  at  home.  A  Persian  noble  gener- 
ally wears  white  socks  ;  the  lower  classes 
prefer  colored  ones ;  many  none  at  all, 
and  these  generally  give  their  feet  what 
is  considered  a  coquettish  appearance 
by  dyeing  the  nails  with  henna. 

To  complete  my  welcome,  my  Persian 
friend  now  approached  with  great  rever- 
ence and  begged  my  acceptance  of  a 
pomegranate,  which  he  presented  to 
me  on  the  joined  palms  of  both  hands, 
it  being  disrespectful  to  offer  anything 
with  one  hand  alone.  He  then  bowed 
himself  out  to  give  orders  for  my  sup- 
per and  to  take  some  measures  for  dis- 
persing the  curious  crowd,  which  was 
now  swarming  at  the  doors  and  windows 
to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  Ferenghee  and 
his  peculiar  horse  now  stabled  in  one 
corner  of  the  room. 

My  host,  from  the  appearance  of  his 
household,  was  evidently  a  man  of  some 
wealth  and  refinement.  The  guest- 
chamber,  which  in  every  Persian  house- 
hold is  entirely  distinct  from  the  andc- 
roovi,  or  harem  apartments,  was  vaulted, 
whitewashed  and  clean.  In  all  the  walls 
were  square  niches,  where,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  tables  and  cupboards,  the 
household  goods  and  chattels  were 
stowed  away.  There  was  no  fire-place 
or  chimney,  provision  for  ventilation 
being  made  by  three  holes  pierced  in 
the  arched  ceiling.  Underneath  these,, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  room,  was  the 
kotirci,  a  heating  apparatus  much  in 
use  all  over  Persia,  and  which  at  night 
on  this  high  plateau  was  not  at  all 
uncomfortable.  It  consists  of  a  large 
jar  filled  with  charcoal  fuel,  half  buried 
in  the  floor. 

My  host's  culinary  efforts  had  re- 
sulted in  producing  a  meal  composed  o£ 
rice  soup,  pilau  with  curded  milk,  and  a 
fowl  which  had  probably  seasoned  both 
the  preceding  dishes.  All  Persians,  let 
me  here  remark,  have  a  notion  of  cook 
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ing,  and  the  dishes  they  prepare  are 
wonderful  considering  the  means  at 
their  disposal.  For  this  reason  I  fared 
unusually  well  throughout  my  Persian 
journey.  Eggs  and  fowls  are  always  to 
be  found  in  the  post-houses  ;  except  in 
the  desert  and  very  high  passes,  fruit 
likewise ;  and  in  most  of  the  villages, 
lamb  and  mutton.  There  is  nothing 
better  than  a  kebab  of  the  latter.  The 
Persian  sheep  is  the  fat-tailed  one,  i.  e., 
its  tail  is  enveloped  in  such  a  ponderous 
mass  of  fat  that  the  animal  always  looks 
as  if  he  had  immense  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing it  all  behind  him.  Old  Chardin 
affirms,  rather  jocosely,  that  in  his  time 
each  sheep  was  furnished  with  a  plat- 
form on  wheels  to  support  this  abnormal 
weight.  The  fat  is  very  delicate,  and  a 
kebab  is  made  by  spitting  alternate 
layers  of  fat  and  lean  on  a  skewer,  or 
oftener  a  ramrod,  and  after  sprinkling 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  rubbing  with 
a  bit  of  garlic,  broiling  them  over  a  wood 
fire.  Of  the  merits  of  &  pilau  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  say  anything  further  than  that 
all  European  and  American  cooks  ought 
to  be  sent  to  the  East  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  boil  rice. 

After  partaking  of  my  host's  viands, 
the  kalians  and  coffee-cups  were  brought 
in,  while  a  few  special  friends  gathered 
in  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  "  stran- 
ger "  and  to  hear  about  his  wonderful 
journey  ;  but  owing  to  my  very  limited 
knowledge  of  the  language  their  curi- 
osity was  but  poorly  satisfied.  In  fact, 
to  escape  their  incessant  interrogations 
I  pleaded  fatigue  from  my  long  day's 
journey  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  turn 
in  for  the  night,  although  it  was  still 
early  in  the  evening.  Thereupon  the 
yatak,  or  Persian  floor  bed,  was  brought 
in,  my  host  and  his  friends  politely  re- 
tired, and  I  was  left  alone. 

Most  Persian  villages  and  towns  have 
certain  general  features  in  common. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  surrounded 
with  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks ;  the 
houses  are  principally  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, fiat-roofed  and  windowless  toward 
the  street, which  is  always  very  narrow, 
full  of  holes  and  ruts  and  the  receptacle 
of  refuse.  The  mosques  are  distin- 
guished by  domeSj  but  minarets  are  not, 
as  in  Turkey,  very  prevalent;  the  Per- 
sian generally  goes  up  onto  the  house- 
top to  pray;  thence,  too,  the  nine z sin 
chants  his  summons  to  the  faithful. 

It  was  this  sublime  call  (Allah,  Acbar 


Allah,  Mahmed,  etc.)  that  roused  me  at 
daylight  next  morning  from  my  refresh- 
ing slumbers.  After  a  good  breakfast 
and  a  Godspeed  from  my  hospitable 
host,  I  was  wheeling  away  toward  the 
mainroad  that  leads  to  Zenjan,  and 
from  which  I  had  deviated  the  even- 
ing before. 

By  noon  I  reached  Sultanieh,  resi- 
dence of  Sultans,  and  capital  of  the  coun- 
try in  former  days  when  Persia's  sov- 
ereigns still  styled  themselves  by  that 
title.  It  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins  tenanted 
by  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  Of  the 
former  glories  of  the  place  there  remains 
but  one  monument,  a  large  mosque 
tomb,  built  by  Sultan  Mohammed  Kho- 
dabund,  the  first  Persian  monarch  who 
publicly  proclaimed  the  doctrine  held 
by  the  Shiah  sect  of  Mohammedans. 
With  a  view  probably  to  establish  it 
more  firmly  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects, 
he  entertained  the  project  of  transporting 
hither  the  remains  of  Ali  and  Hussein, 
and  accordingly  spent  large  sums  in 
rendering  the  tomb  worthy  to  receive 
them.  Its  dome  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Persia. 

While  riding  through  one  of  the  de- 
serted thoroughfares  of  the  town,  I 
passed  what  I  took  to  be  a  Persian 
school-house.  It  was  such  a  peculiar 
and  funny  affair  that  I  stopped  for  a 
moment,  unknown  to  the  inmates,  and 
looked  in.  In  the  room  were  a  lot  of 
boys  squatted  on  their  heels  on  the  floor 
round  a  mollah,  all  rocking  themselves 
to  and  fro,  and  all  repeating  aloud  the 
tasks  they  had  to  commit  to  memory. 
The  result  was  a  little  babel  of  sounds, 
a  perfect  jumble  of  words,  from  which 
every  one  tried  to  be  distinctly  heard  by 
shouting  louder  than  the  rest.  The 
Koran,  drinking  and  love  songs  from 
Hafiz,  and  heroic  lines  from  Firdousi 
are,  I  am  told,  the  books  most  studied  ; 
and  a  Persian's  education  is  pretty  well 
complete  when  he  can  quote  freely  from 
them  and  talk  a  little  Arabic. 

I  shall  always  remember  Zenjan, where 
1  spent  the  next  night,  for  the  hospitable 
treatment  I  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
resident  German  operator  of  the  Indo- 
European  telegraph  station.  His  good 
housewife  was  the  best  of  cooks,  and 
her  loaves  oi  home-made  bread  tasted 
delicious  after  a  month  or  more  of  diet 
on  the  Persian  article.  The  word  loaf 
does  not,  I  presume,  exist  in  the  Persian 
language,    unless    in    its   reference    to 
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sugar,  tor  it  certainly  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  bread  of  the  country.  A  Persian 
baker  rolls  out  his  dough  into  large, 
thin,  flat  cakes,  pitches  them  for  a  few 
minutes  into  a  heated  oven,  or,  in  de- 
fault of  this,  on  a  heap  of  charcoal  em- 
bers, and  then  throwing  them  over  his 
shoulder  as  we  should  a  coat  or  a  cloak, 
marches  off  to  distribute  them  to  his 
customers.  Being  only  half  baked,  the 
bread  always  remains  flexible,  and,  be- 
sides being  the  staff  of  life,  serves  the 
purpose  of  platter  and  napkin  at  a  native 
meal. 

At  Mianeh,  only  a  day's  journey 
farther  on,  I  was  delighted  to  find  an- 
other telegraph  station  kept  by  a 
Swede.  With  him,  as  with  my  Zen j  an 
acquaintance,  I  was  more  than  pleased 
to  converse  in  my  long-neglected  Ger- 
man, and  to  partake  of  the  generous 
tumblers  of  delicious  coffee. 

Mianeh  is  famous,  or  rather  infamous, 
for  the  venom  and  size  of  its  bugs, 
whose  bite  is  exceedingly  dangerous, 
and  sometimes  even  fatal,  to  all  except 
Mianese.  The  town  is  situated  at  the 
beginning  of  a  succession  of  rugged  de- 
files, on  the  ancient  boundary  line  of 
Media  and  Parthia — hence  its  name, 
which  in  English  means  '"  between." 

Less  than  two  days  from  this  point 
brought  me  to  Tabreez  and  the  hospi- 
table homes  of  the  resident  American 
missionaries. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  Oriental 
hospitality  ;  but  as  far  as  Persians  are 
concerned,  this  idea  is  certainly  erro- 
neous. If  they  receive  at  all,  they  do 
so,  it  is  true,  with  admirable  courtesy  of 
manner ;  but  behind  all  this  there  is 
little,  if  anything,  genuine  and  solid. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  rule,  but  I  have  met 
with  one  or  two  very  gratifying  excep- 
tions, as,  for  example,  on  my  way  hither 
from  the  capital.  But  the  hospitality 
known  to  us  as  Eastern,  and  so  agree- 
able to  the  traveler,  is  generally  that 
afforded  by  Europeans  established  in 
the  East.  In  their  houses  he  is  sure  of 
the  warmest  welcome,  can  come  in  and 
go  out  as  he  pleases,  stay  as  long  as  he 
likes  and  live  as  if  he  were  in  his  own 
abode.  There  being  no  hotels  in  the 
country,  he  quarters  himself,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  on  any  European  he  may  find, 
and  the  latter  would  look  upon  it  as  a 
slight  were  he  to  do  otherwise.  This 
arrangement  is  agreeable  to  both  host 
and  guest,    for   while   the   latter   feels 


himself  at  home,  the  former  cannot  but 
find  pleasure  in  seeing  a  new  face  and 
exchanging  ideas  in  a  Western  tongue. 
I  felt,  therefore,  no  scruples  on  iny  ar- 
rival at  Tabreez  in  quartering  myself 
for  a  few  days  on  the  amiable  families 
of  my  fellow-countrymen. 

Tabreez  is  a  very  ancient  city.  Per- 
sians tell  us  that  it  was  founded  by  Zo- 
beida,  the  wife  of  Haroun-el-Raschid, 
who  delighted  in  its  shady  and  well- 
watered  gardens  and  made  it  his  favor- 
ite residence.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  still  a  great  emporium  for  the  trade 
of  Persia  with  the  West,  the  principal 
halting-place  of  all  the  caravans  going 
down  to  Trebizonde,  capital  of  the  rich 
province  of  Azerbeidjan,  and  residence 
of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 

The  life  of  an  heir-apparent  to  an 
Eastern  throne  is  not  a  bed  of  roses. 
He  is  always  regarded  with  the  utmost 
jealousy  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
in  Persia  is  banished  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  capital.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  send  him  off  when 
yet  a  child  to  Tabreez,  as  governor  of 
the  province  of  Azerbeidjan,  and  there 
he  generally  remains  until  called  to  the 
throne.  He  must  avoid  making  himself 
too  popular,  for  his  popularity  would 
diminish  that  of  the  sovereign.  He 
must  pay  up  exactly  to  the  royal  treas- 
ury the  revenue  due  from  his  province, 
and  yet  abstain  from  over-violence  in  its 
exaction,  for  fear  of  rousing  revolt  or  of 
being  accused  of  encroaching  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Altogether, 
his  best  policy  seems  to  efface  himself 
during  his  sovereign's  reign. 

In  Tabreez  there  is  one  object  sure  to 
attract  attention.  This  is  the  Ark,  or 
ancient  fortified  castle  of  the  Persian 
rulers.  High  on  one  of  the  sides,  which 
a  recent  earthquake  has  rent  from  top 
to  bottom,  is  a  little  porch,  whence  these 
Persian  "  Bluebeards,"  or  rather  Red- 
beards,  were  wont  to  hurl  unruly  mem- 
bers of  the  harem.  One  victim,  it  is 
told,  was  miraculously  saved  by  a  gust 
of  wind,  which  filled  her  garments  like 
a  parachute  and  wafted  her  down  like  a 
feather.  This  story,  however,  I  could 
never  believe,  for  the  reason  that  a  Per- 
sian lady's  indoor  costume,  as  I  have, 
been  told  by  the  missionary  ladies,  is 
entirely  too  abbreviated  for  any  such 
aerial  performance.  So  long  in  com- 
parison are  the  dresses  of  the  for- 
eign ladies  that  the  Persian  women  are 
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wont  to  call  them  the  "  one-legged  pan- 
taloons." 

Within  its  gloomy  walls  was  also  en- 
acted a  tragedy  of  the  present  century. 
Some  forty  years  ago — in  1850,  I  think 
— there  was  brought  out  one  morning 
from  the  state  prison  a  prisoner  well 
bound  with  ropes  and  well  guarded  by 
soldiers.  He  was  led  within  the  Ark 
inclosure  and  there  securely  attached  to 
a  stout  stake.  A  platoon  of  soldiers 
fired  a  volley  at  him,  but  when  the 
smoke  cleared  away  instead  of  a  lifeless 
corpse,  the  prisoner  was  seen  scamper- 
ing away  to  the  nearest  shelter.  The 
musket  balls  had  cut  the  bonds,  but  left 
his  body  untouched.  The  bazaar  was 
not  far  distant ;  had  he  once  again  re- 
gained its  labyrinths  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  found  friends  to  assist 
in  hiding  him,  and  thus  have  escaped ; 
but  bewildered,  no  doubt,  by  his  critical 
position,  he  turned  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  a  building  nearer  to  him.  It 
was  a  guard-house  ;  and  there  he  was 
recaptured,  once  more  led  to  execution 
and  shot  down  by  a  second  volley.  This 
was  the  fate  of  Mirza  Ali  Mohammed, 
better  known  as  "  Bab,"  the  founder  of 
a  sect  whose  doctrines  threatened  at 
one  time  to  undermine  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  throne  of  Persia.  [It  was 
a  fanatic  of  this  school  who  in  May  last 
assassinated  the  Shah. — Ed.] 

During  my  sojourn,  I  paid  many  in- 
teresting visits  to  the  spacious  and  busy 
bazaars  for  which  Tabreez  is  famous. 
Debouching  from  the  principal  streets 
or  alleys  of  the  bazaar,  which  is  of 
brick,  are  covered  caravanserais,  or 
open  spaces  for  the  storage  of  goods, 
where  the  wholesale  merchants  have 
their  warehouses.  The  architecture  of 
some  of  these  caravanserais  is  very  fine. 
The  cool,  quiet  halls,  their  domed  roofs 
embellished  with  delicate  stone  carving, 


and  blue,  white  and  yellow  tiles,  dimly 
reflected  in  the  inevitable  marble  tank 
of  clear  water  below,  are  a  pleasant  re- 
treat from  the  stifling  alleys  and  sun- 
baked streets.  Each  trade  has  its  sep- 
arate alley  or  thoroughfare  in  the  ba- 
zaar. Thus  the  jewelers,  silk-mercers, 
tailors,  gunsmiths,  saddlers,  copper- 
smiths and  the  rest  have  their  sepa- 
rate arcades.  The  shops  or  stalls  are 
much  alike  in  appearance,  though 
they  vary  considerably  in  size.  Behind 
a  brick  platform  about  three  feet  wide 
and  two  feet  in  height  is  the  shop,  a 
vaulted  archway,  in  the  middle  of 
which,  surrounded  by  his  wares,  kalian 
or  cigarette  in  mouth,  squats  the  shop- 
keeper. There  is  no  attempt  at  decora- 
tion ;  a  few  only  of  the  jewelers'  shops 
are  whitewashed  inside,  the  best  being 
hung  with  the  cheapest  and  gaudiest  of 
French  or  German  colored  prints.  The 
stalls  are  usually  opened  about  6:30 
A.  M.  and  closed  at  sunset.  An  hour 
later  the  bazaar  is  untenanted. 

During  my  wanderings  about  the  city 
I  heard,  ever  and  anon,  among  the 
babel  of  sounds  and  street-cries,  the 
words  ' '  Ferenghee, ' ' 
and  as  this  term  had 
plied  to  me  before,  I 
my  companion  its  literal  meamng. 
"  Stranger,"  was  the  reply.  "  All  Euro- 
peans are  included  in  the  term."  For 
the  masses,  there  is  in  Europe,  or  rather 
westward  of  Constantinople,  but  one 
land,  "  Fereiighistan,''  and  one  race,  that 
of  the  ^'■Ferenghee." 

And  as  I  pen  these  last  lines  referring 
to  that  yengidiinya — the  young  world — 
America,  which  I  left  just  two  years  ago, 
I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  home- 
sickness. I  am  tired,  very  tired  of  being 
a  "  stranger."  I  long  for  the  day  which 
will  see  me  again  on  my  native  hearth- 
stone and  my  wanderings  at  an  end.* 


"  Ferenghee  "  ; 
often  been  ap- 
naturally  asked 


*  It  was  shortly  after  leaving'  this  point  that  Frank  G.  Lenz  disappeared.    The  last  words  he  penned  are  now 
before  us  in  his  own  handwriting  : 


'Z^ 


'<?-<:? 


Outing's  readers  know,  from  the  announcements  hitherto  made,  as  to  the  result  of  the  investigation  by  its 
special  emissaries  in  Armenia,  what  befell  him  and  the  manner  of  his  death.  The  remainder  of  the  journey  to 
Constantinople,  on  the  completion  of  which  Lenz  had  set  his  heart,  will  be  described  by  a  gentleman  who  made 
it  awheel  recently  under  more  favorable  circumstances  than  those  which  embarrassed  Lenz  on  his  fateful 
venture. 
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A     START     OF     TWENTY-RATERS. 


THe   TWeNTY=RAT!SiR^ 


U    B. 


LAST  year  the  fashionable  class  of 
yachts,  the  fin-de-siecle  class,  the 
class  par  excellence^  so  to  speak, 
among-  our  English  cousins  was 
that  of  the  twenty-raters,  some  of 
which,  by  the  aid  of  Messrs.  West's 
excellent  photographs,  are  herewith 
portrayed. 

The.  class  of  twenty-raters  is  domi- 
nated by  one  type.  Whether  it  ex- 
emplifies all  that  is  good  or  all  that  is 
bad  is  a  matter  for  discussion — and  what 
Philadelphia  lawyer  is  more  prone  to 
discussion  than  the  "  rocking-chair  " 
yachtsman  ?  The  piazza  admirals  of 
the  red  and  of  the  white — so  titled  be- 
cause, probably,  of  their  several  pref- 
erences for  burgundy  or  champagne 
— may  argue  all  night  and  still  leave 
the  matter  in  doubt.  The  one  may 
contend,  with  undeniable  plausibility, 
that  the  whole  class  are  a  lot  of  un- 
seaworthy  freaks,  while  the  other  may 
insist,  with  reason,  that  they  are  the 
highest  development  of  racing  yachts. 


The  contemplative  man  in  the  corner 
is  perhaps  reflecting  meanwhile  upon 
similar  discussions  which  occurred  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago,  when  good 
sailors  —  some  of  them  since  passed 
away — were  hot,  pro  and  con,  on  the 
cutter  question  ;  when  the  Volajit ewsis  in 
commission  ;  when  Roosevelt  Schuyler 
was  playing  with  the  Yolandc,  and 
the  ill-fated  C.  S.  Lee  was  building  the 
Oriva,  and,  later,  when  the  Madge  was 
brought  over  to  show  us  how  little  we 
knew  about  yachts.  The  Irex  and  Ge- 
iiesta  were  in  those  days  pointed  out 
by  our  senior  and  traveled  yachtsmen 
as  illustrative  of  the  perfect  type  of  sail- 
ing craft,  just  as  Wagner's  operas  were 
at  the  same  time  described  as  exponents 
of  the  all-satisfying  and  abiding  music 
of  the  future. 

Tempora  imitantiir  ! 

Everyone  is  now  familiar  with  the 
old  type  of  cutter  as  distinguished  from 
the  original  American  sloop.  The 
struggle  for  speed  on  both  sides  of  the 
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INYONI. 

ocean  has  developed  a  new  type  of  boat. 
The  change  on  the  American  side  began 
to  be  shown  in  Puritajt,  1885  ;  while 
Genesta  was  still  the  perfect  English 
cutter.  In  the  next  international  con- 
test, 1887,  both  sides  were  affected,  and 
in  Valkyrie  II.  and  Vigilant,  1893,  the 
modern  idea  began  to  be  evident  and 
the  similarity  between  the  contestants 
increased.  In  Valkyrie  III.  and  De- 
fender the  types  were  identical. 

This  type  carried  to  an  extreme  is 
that  which  dominates  all  of  the  new 
"twenties." 

The  more  moderate  of  them  are  built 
after  the  fashion  of  Britannia  and  Val- 
kyrie. The  extremes  are  of  the  Dilemma 
and  El  CJiico  type.  Most  are  of  the  latter 
class,  out-and-out  fin-keels  and  canoe 
bottoms.  They  are  all  built  with  bodies 
of  shallow  draught  and  lightest  possible 
construction  ;  the  smallest  possible  dis- 
placement, with  stability  afforded  by  a 
heavy  weight  bolted  to  a  deep  keel  or 
fin.  The  fin  itself  serves  as  a  fixed 
center-board  to  offer  the  necessary 
"lateral  resistance." 

In  the  cutter  days  the  favorite  theory 
was  that  a  heavy  boat  acquired  a  certain 
momentum,  and,  provided  she  was  so 
shaped  as  to  offer  the  least  resistance  to 
the  opposing  water,  she  would  be  faster, 
even  in  light  air  and  smooth  sea,  than 
a  lighter  boat. 


The  expression  "  rater  "  is  one  of 
those  colloquialisms  that  insinuate  them- 
selves into  a  language.  It  originates 
from  the  fact  that  vessels  were  rated  or 
classed  approximately  by  their  tonnage. 
Thus  a  twenty-rater  was  approximately 
a  "twenty-tonner."  Under  the  change 
of  rules,  which  went  into  effect  this 
Spring,  the  yachts  are  classified  by  a 
"  linear  rating."  These  boats  fall  in 
the  52-foot  class,  and  will  for  a  time  be 
called  indiscriminately  the  "  twenties  " 
or  the  "  fifty-twos." 

The  formula  under  which  they  are  now 
measured  is  given  and  briefly  explained 
in  the  Records  in   the   June 
number  of  this  magazine. 

The  formula  is  a  compli- 
cated one,  and  was  designed 
to  put  a  check  on  the  devel- 
opment of  "  freak  "  or  ex- 
treme classes. 

That  the  new  rule  has  not 
fully  consummated  its  object 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
all  that  was  required  in  the 
transformation  of  the  most  extreme  of 
last  year's  boats  in  this  class  was  a 
slight  alteration  of  the  fin  ;  and  under 
the  new  rating  they  are  allowed  an  in- 
crease of  sail  area.  In  Niagara,  for  in- 
stance, the  bulb  which  hung  below  the 
fin  was  cut  in  half,  from  end  to  end,  and 
the  two  halves  bolted  on  either  side  of 
the  bottom  of  the  fin.  The  effect  was 
to  lessen  the  draft  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  distance  which  the  lower  portion 
of  the  bulb  hung  below  the  fin,  a  foot 
or  thereabouts.  It  required  no  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  boat. 

The  twenty-raters  are  the  result  of  an 
effort  to  build  the  fastest  possible  boat 
under  certain  restrictions  of  measure- 
ment, regardless  of  seaworthin-ess  or 
comfort.  The  class  owes  its  existence 
to  the  adoption  of  the  rating  rule  in 
1887.  This  was  a  simple  rule  based 
upon  only  two  measurements,  sail  area 
and  water  line  length.  There  were  two 
incentives  to  shorten  the  water  line,  first 
to  keep  the  rating  down  and  get  benefit 
of  time  allowances,  and  secondly  to  allow 
an  increase  of  sail  area.  The  present 
type  of  boats,  with  the  shortest  possible 
water  line  on  the  longest  possible  boat, 
is  the  result.  The  first  boat  of  this  class 
built  under  the  (then)  new  rule  in  1888 
was  the  Vreda,  a  steel  boat  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son's design.  She  is  now  sailing  on  Lake 
Ontario,    the   property   of   Commodore 
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A.  R.  Boswell,  Royal  Canadian  Yacht 
Club.  Then  followed  Fife's  Dragon  I. 
(there  have  been  two  more  since),  built 
for  F.  C.  Hill.  Arthur  Payne  designed 
the  CJiiquita  and  the  Siola.  Then  Wat- 
son's Velzie  and  Clayton's  Ghost  sailed 
into  prominence. 

In  1890  the  Jessica,  designed  by  Fife, 
was  brought  to  America  by  W.  B.  Mc- 
Donough,  but  as  there  was  no  class  for 
her  here  she  could  not  do  much  in  the 
way  of  racing.  During  the  Summer  of 
1894  fortune  favored  the  raters,  and 
there  was  a  brilliant  season  of  racing. 
That  year  Lord  Dunraven,  then,  per- 
haps, the  most  conspicuous  yachtsman 
in  all  the  world,  brought  out  the  Audrey, 
which  he  himself  had  designed,  and 
which  in  racing  was  generally  con- 
trolled by  his  hand.  Of  the  old  boats 
there  were  the  victorious  Zinita,  the 
Deirdre  and  Dragon  III.,  and  of  the  new 
ones,  Audrey,  Luna,  Inyoni,  AspJiodel, 
Stephanie  and  TJielma. 


They  were  an  interesting  lot  of  boats, 
owned  by  the  best  yachtsmen  in  Eng- 
land, including  "  dukes  and  earls  and 
diamonds  and  pearls."  But  there  was  a 
hubbub  at  first  among  the  clubs  as  to 
their  admission  into  the  vSolent  classes, 
because  of  the  expense  of  getting  prizes 
for  them  ;  which  would  indicate  con- 
cerning the  clubs  that, 

"  Though  they  were  on  pleasure  bent, 
They  had  a  frugal  mind." 

So,  charging  the  skippers  a  sufficient- 
ly large  entrance  fee  to  indemnify  the 
clubs  against  loss,  the  racing  com- 
menced, and  soon  no  regatta  was  of  any 
moment  unless  the  twenties  were  in  it. 

They  raced  all  the  season  from  the 
26th  of  May  at  every  opportunity.  At 
the  end  Luna,  Inyoni,  Deirdre  and 
Dragon  III.  were  about  even,  with 
Zinita,  Asphodel  and  TJielvia  not  far  be- 
hind. 

This  close  racing  stimulated  the  in- 
terest.  The  A  udrey  had  not  been  a  suc- 
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/the  flower  of  England's  yachting  chiv- 
X  airy,  and  he  who  steered  a  twenty-rater 

was  greater  than  he  who  had  conquered 
a  city. 

The  racing  of  the  class  last  season 
commenced  in  May  on  the  Royal 
Thames  courses,  where  Aiidrey  had  it 
all  her  own  way ;  and  on  the  Clyde, 
where  Zinita  had  no  formidable  com- 
y^3B  petitor. 

"  All  went  well  until,  one  day, 
A  strange  fish  came  in  the  bay." 

When  Howard  Gould  went  over  to  race 
Vigilant  against   the    formidable    Bri- 
tannia^ he  learned   many  lessons   from 
the   defeat   of    the    American   cham- 
pion.     One  was  that  the  best  sport 
is  not  always  found  in  the  larg- 
f'lvpf  f  est  boat.     He  is  an  unassuming, 

^   '  y       h  .„,.*»*»-«*•  though  wealthy,  young  Amer- 

iS*'---**--.-*'* -^^'^t^C^.Z^T'*^^  ican,  with  sportsmanlike  pro- 

clivities ;  and,  unabashed  by 
the  array  of  aristocracy  and 
talent  that  he  would  have  to 
run  up  against,  he  went  home 
and  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
sage  of  Bristol  in  procuring  a 
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STEPHANIE.  boat    With    which    he   could 

go  back  and  have  some  fun 

cess.     She  was  launched  rather  late  in  with  thos6  kings, 

the  season,  but  in  every  race  in  which  The  Niagara  was  the  result, 

she  sailed  she  was  beaten.     Lord  Dun-  Her  first  couple  of  races  were  not  a 

raven,    with  characteristic    energy  and  success  ;  perhaps  because  the  boat  was 

stick-to-it-iveness,  went  to  work  in  his  not  fully  tuned  up  ;   probably,  however, 

usual  way.     He    didn't  want  to  admit  because  of  the  villainous  sails  which  are 

his  own  boat  Audrey  ^2,^  wrong.     Oh,  generally  provided  with  the  Herreshoff 

no  !     He  cut  her  all  up  and  built  her  boats. 

over  again.  The  displacement  was  •  He  applied  to  the  best  English  sail- 
greatly  reduced,  the  lines  of  the  body  makers  to  fit  him  out,  but  they  refused, 
were  carried  out  fuller  forward  and  aft,  on  the  patriotic  ground  that  they  did 
a  metal  fin  superseded  the  wooden  one,  not  want  to  assist  a  foreigner  toward 
and  a  little  center-board  was  dispensed  the  defeat  of  their  own  patrons.  How- 
with.  Like  the  familiar  jack-knife  with  ever,  a  Samaritan  sail-maker  v/as  finally 
successive  new  blades  and  handles,  she  found,  and  Niagara  repeated  the  per- 
was  the  same  Audrey  withal,  without  formances  of  the  Herreshoff  Dakota 
even  the  addition  of  a  Roman  numeral,  among  the  ten-raters,  and  gathered  in 
But  the  Earl  accomplished  his  object,  the  largest  number  of  prizes  during  the 
and  Audrey  became  the  best  of  the  lot  season. 

in   moderate-weather  sailing.     On   the  The  Niagara  is  a  typical  example  of 

season's  record  for  the  following  3'ear  the   class,    although    of   extreme   type, 

she  was  second  only  to  the  American  She  was  built  at  Bristol  in  the  Spring  of 

Niagara.     She  made  thirty-three  starts,  '95,  together  with  a  practically  identical 

winning   thirty-one    prizes,    sixteen  of  boat,  the  Isolde^  which  had  been  ordered 

which  were  firsts.  by  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern. 

The  Audrey  is  about  forty-five  feet  Her  dimensions  are  : 

water   line,    with  medium   beam,  very     Length  over  all 65ft. 

round  bottom,  and  metal  fin  and  bulb.     Fore  overhang ; about    8ft. 

She  was  built  by  Summers  &  Payne  at     f^^^  overhang about  iift. 

o       ,1  .  ^  ■'  L.W.I 44.45tt. 

Southampton.      _  Beam 12.13ft. 

At  the  beginning  of  1 895  the  class  was     Least  freeboard 2ft.  yin. 
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Sheer,  bow ift.  6in.  inches  in  length,  two  teet  four  inches 

"      stern...   2in.  ^yide  and  one  foot  thick  at  the  widest 

gLt  hulfoJlv'"";  V;:::::,::  ...;:  i":  «"  P^rt.^  These  are  bolted  on  each  side  of 

"     extreme." loft.  the    nn    and,    since    being  raised   this 

Girth .28. 28ft.  Spring,  are  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the 

Length  of  fin  top  25ft.  fin.     The  boat  is  finished  with  a  balance 

Sail' area  "      ^'°"°"' V6'oft'  ^^^'  ^^^^er,  as  are  all  of  the  Herreshoff  small 

"'  "^     '  yachts.    That  is,  a  portion  of  the  rudder 

Her  rating     under  the   new   rule   is  projects  forward  of  the  stock,  the  effect 

51.73  feet.  of  which  is  to  make  the  boat  more  sen- 

Her  hull  is  of  the  now  familiar  canoe  sitive  to  the  helm.     In  the  cabin  of  such 

type,   the  overhangs  not  so  long  as  in  a  craft   there  is  of  necessity  but   little 

most  of  the  English  boats.     Her  lines  headroom.     The  maximum  head-room 

are  fair  and  graceful,  being  neither  full  is  five  feet  two  and  a  quarter  inches, 

nor    too    much                v  but  with  the  lessening  fore  and  aft  and 

fined  down.  An                ^  the  encroachment  of  the  side-keelsons 

oak    keel    ten             ^^L  into  the  cabin  floor,  there  is  really  less 

inches  by  four           ^^^^^  than  this  allowance.     The  sailing  mas- 

inches    runs        ,^^^|^H^  ^^'^  °^  "^^  Niagara  is  Captain  John  Barr, 

nearly  the  en-      ,^^^H^H^  who  was  skipper  of  the  Thistle  during 

tire    length.    .^^^H^^^|^\  the   cup  races  of    1887,  although  he 

The  frames  are    ^^^^^^^HHkV  ^^-^  previously  been  in  this  country 

also    of    oak,        ^BH^W^^^  ""v  ^^  charge  of  the  Clara  in  1885, 

The    boat    is            HH^^^w        %        "  ^                             Although  a  naturalized 

fore  and  aft            Hlft  with  years  of  experi- 

stringers   and        .     ^B^^^^  ence  on  the  English 

and  bronze  tie-              ^^^^^V  Niagara     soon 

rods     connect-              ^^I^^K  showed  her  heels 

near    amid-                      Miifc.,r.™-™,JM»^  m^^BBI^                      though    her 

ships,    and                            .„ ??       sister    hoat, 

bronze  _  ^     ^~'li'dS^r~      ^  ^    '^^^^   -^^J^---        the      Isolde, 

the    gun-                                          '"--^      ^s"      '  -                            many     that 

wale.      For-                      the  harder  it 

ward  of  the  ^•^°*°-  "^^'^  ^  ^''"'  ^°"*'^^-  eucharis.  "•=>  1  e  w  the 
mast  there  more  read- 
is  a  rod  bolting  the  keel  to  the  deck,  ily  the  American  "  tinder-box "  sailed 
Thus  knit  and  braced  together  the  light  away  from  the  heavier  built  5^achts.  In 
hull  is  strengthened  to  withstand  the  very  light  winds  Niagara  was  always 
strain  upon  the  fin  and  the  weight  of  the  beaten  by  Inyoni.  Niagara  and  Audrey 
bulb.  The  inner  planking  is  of  three-  met  in  thirteen  races,  in  which  the 
eighths  cedar  and  the  outer  of  one-half  American  beat  Lord  Dunraven's  boat 
inch  mahogany.  The  bottom  is  painted,  seven  times — a  fairly  even  showing. 
Last  year  the  top-sides  were  varnished  with  Niagara  holding  the  odds, 
mahogany  ;  this  year  they  have  been  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  England 
painted  white.  that  Niagara  was  coming,  Fife  was 
The  rin  is  not  solid,  but  is  constructed  ordered  to  build  a  boat  to  meet  her. 
of  Tobin  bronze  plates  so  as  to  afford  The  EiicJiaris  was,  therefore,  put  to- 
lightness  and  strength.  The  bulb  is  in  gether  at  the  Fairlie  Yard  in  a  few 
two   halves,   each    thirteen    feet   three  weeks.     Her  owner  is   Lord    Lonsdale, 
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who  was  one  of  the  J  'alkyric  syndicate, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  sports- 
men in  England. 

He  had  previously  owned  the  twenty- 
rater  Deirdi'c,  which  he  had  bouglat 
from  Lord  Dunraven.  The  Eucharis 
made  a  brilliant  debut  at  the  Mudhook 
reg-atta,  July  3d,  beating  Niagara  and 
Zinita  in  a  fresh  breeze.  She  repeated 
her  victory  in  light  air  at  the  Royal 
Clyde  three  da}'s  later.  Then  her 
winning-spring  ran  down,  and  she  never 
won  any  more.  Last  Winter  she  was  re- 
built at  Itchen  Ferry,  William  Fife,  Jr., 
going  down  to  direct  the  work.  Her 
underbody  has  been  made  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  Mr.  Jameson's  new  Saint, 
while  her  upper  part,  which  is  a  foot 
wider  than  that  boat,  remains  as  it  was. 

Inyoni  is  the  light  weather  champion. 
She  was  designed  by  Charles  E.  Nichol- 
son, and  built  at  Gosport  in  1894  by 
Camper  &  Nicholson.  Her  owner  is 
the  Earl  of  Dudley.  She  was  a  depart- 
ure from  previous  models  in  being  of 
shorter  water-line,  viz.,  43.62  feet.  She 
is  of  light  draught ;  has  full  sections. 


but  not  a  flat  floor,  as  is  customary  in 
these  boats.  Her  lead  keel  is  a  continu- 
ation of  a  deep  deadwood  fin,  and  not 
bulbed.  She  has  a  long  counter,  part 
of  which  is  itiimersed.  She  originally 
had  a  center-board,  but  it  was  taken  out. 
She  entered  forty  races  in  1895,  winning 
thirty-two  prizes,  of  vv^hich  fifteen  were 
firsts  and  twelve  seconds. 

Zinita  was  designed  and  built  by  Fife 
in  1893,  and  belongs  to  Mr.  H.  C.  S.  Con- 
nell,  of  Glasgow.  Although  she  stood 
fourth  on  the  figure  of  merit  list  for  last 
season,  she  is  in  no  way  a  freak  craft. 
Her  dimensions  are  :    over  all    length, 

58.5  feet;  load-water  line,  46.23  ;  beam, 

12.6  ;  depth,  6.4.  She  previously  carried 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  square  feet  of  sail,  which  has  just 
been  increased  to  three  thousand,  in- 
side lead  being  added.  She  has  fine 
cabins  below,  which  are  lighted  by  gen- 
erous old-fashioned  skylights. 

Stephanie  was  designed  by  C.  P.  Clay- 
ton, and  built  by  W.  White  &  Sons  at 
Cowes  in  1894  for  Prince  Batthany- 
Strattmann.  She  was  not  a  success 
during  her  first  season,  but  did  fairly 
well  last  year.  Her  forward  sections 
are  very  shallow,  though  she  has  a  deep 
bulb  fin  midship  section.  Her  keel  was 
bulbed  out  to  an  unusual  extent.  Three 
tons  of  lead  were  removed  from  the 
sides  of  the  bulb  and  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  keel,  without  apparent 
effect. 

Enna  was  built  in  1894  by  Fife  &  Son 
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for  F.  B.  Jameson.  It  was  found  that 
at  first  she  had  too  much  ballast  and  it 
was  greatly  reduced.  She  was  built 
nearly  up  to  the  limit,  her  old  rating 
being  19.93.  Her  dimensions  were  : 
o.  a.  1.,  55.3  feet ;  water-line,  46.1  ;  beam, 
12.75,  3.nd  depth,  5.8.  She  carried 
2,594.4  feet  of  sail.  Her  first  season 
was  very  successful.  She  made  fifty- 
three  starts  and  took  thirty-two  flags, 
including  twenty  firsts.  Last  season 
she  did  poorly,  taking  only  two  firsts 
out  of  thirty-three  races  sailed.  On 
August  9th,  however,  in  the  R.  Y.  S. 
match,  when  sailed  by  Mr.  Jameson,  in 
the  hardest  blow  of  the  season,  she  led 
the  fleet,  giving  Isolde,  Niagara  and 
Stephanie  a  fair  beating.  She  was  sold 
this  Spring  to  Mr.  Fred  Clyne,  of  Aber- 
deen. 

Dragon  III  was  built  by  Fife  in  1893. 
She  has  a  fin  like  Inyoni's,  only  longer, 
and  is  of  composite  construction.  She 
has  been  owned  successively  by  Lords 
Lonsdale,  Dunraven  and  Brassey.  At 
the  beginning  of  '94  she  was  fitted  with 
a  center-board,  by  way  of  experiment, 
by  Lord  Dunraven.     In  the  opinion  of 


"  Field,"  this  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  sailing  on  the  wind  in  a  strong 
breeze,  but  no  help  in  light  weather 
and  detrimental  in  reaching.  When 
Audrey  was  launched,  in  the  middle  of 
the  season,  she  was  sold  to  Lord 
Brassey,  who  raced  her  with  spirit,  but 
without  much  success. 

Lord  Lonsdale,  meanwhile,  had  pur- 
chased her  old  rival,  Deirdre,  and,  hav- 
ing made  some  alterations  in  her,  beat 
Dragon  and  most  of  the  other 
boats  readily.  At  the  begmnmg  of  1895, 
Dragon  III.  was  owned  by  Lord  Lons- 
dale, who  raced  her  at  Kiel.  She  beat 
Isolde  once  and  was  beaten  by  her  once, 
and  once  again  she  led  Isolde  home, 
but  was  awarded  second  prize.  These 
two  boats  readily  outsailed  Vineta  and 
the  other  twenties  at  the  Kiel  regattas. 
She  was  then  sold  to  George  Moir,  and 
raced  without  success  on  the  Clyde. 
Last  Winter  she  received  an  additional 
two  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet  of 
sail,  and  was  altered  below  decks,  so  as 
to  provide  a  ladies'  cabin.  Vineta 
was  designed  by  G.  L.  Watson  for  the 
German   Emperor.     She  was  built  last 
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year  at  the  Germania  Werft,  Kiel.  Her 
dimensions  are:  o.  a.  length,  54.75 
feet  ;  water-line,  45.5  ;  beam,  13  ;  depth, 
16.3.  Her  sail  plan  brought  her  exactl)^ 
to  the  limit.  She  was  raced  at  Kiel, 
where  she  was  beaten  by  the  English 
boats,  and  afterwards  on  the  Clyde, 
where  she  made  a  dismal  showing  ; 
though  once,  in  a  strong  wind,  she  was 
third,  while  StcpJianie  was  fourth,  both 
following  Audrey  and  Inyoni.  Out  of 
thirteen  recorded  races  she  took  no 
firsts,  only  one  second  and  three  third 
prizes.  She  was  lightly  built,  and  suf- 
fered a  severe  straining  in  a  storm  at 
Kiel,  which  did  no  injury  to  the  Eng- 
lish-built yachts.  She  wintered  at 
Southampton,  and  was  recently  given 
by  the  Emperor  to  his  brother-in-law. 
Prince  Ferdinand,  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein.  She  left  in  April  for  Kiel,  under 
Captain  Gould,  of  the  ]'ariina. 

There  were  three  new  twenties 
launched  this  Spring,  whose  owners 
are  ambitious  to  wrest  the  supremacy 
from  the  Niagara.  If  none  of  these 
succeeds  in  doing  so,  the  victory  will  be 
great  for  the  Herreshoffs  and  Mr. 
Gould. 

The  first  to  appear  was  Mr.  Ogden 
Goelet's  Samphire,  which  got  a  start  on 
the  others  by  reaping  the  Spring  harvest 
in  the  Mediterranean.  She  was  built 
by  C.  Sibbeck  &  Sons,  at  Cowes,  who 
since  last  year  have  also  produced  Cap- 
tain J.  Orr-Ewing's  Angiia,  five  tons  ; 
Gerald  Paget's  Caprice,  three  tons ; 
SJiibbeal  II.,  two  tons  ;  Sybille  II.,  one 
ton,  all  of  which  were  raced  in  the 
Riviera.  A  half -rater  for  Mr.  Herbert 
Seeley,  of  New  York,  was  recently 
shipped  from  the  same  yards.  The 
Samphire  proved  to  be  a  witch  in  light 
airs.  She  was  sailed  by  Captain  Ben 
Parker,  of  Itchen  Ferry,  the  sailing- 
master  of  the  forty-rater  Caress.  In  a 
drifting  match  from  Cannes  to  Monte 
Carlo,  twenty-five  miles,  and  which 
lasted  all  day  and  until  late  into  the 
evening,  SainphirewSiS  the  first  to  finish. 
A  ilsa  arrived  second,  forty-five  minutes 
later.  In  another  coasting-match  from 
Monaco  to  Nice,  in  light  air  under  spin- 


nakers, the  slippery  twenty-rater  was 
second  only  to  Ailsa,  and,  through  her 
time  allowance,  was  awarded  first  prize. 
In  her  own  class  her  only  worthy  com- 
petitors were  Stephanie  and  the  French 
raters  Joycuse  and  Be  be  lie.  The  new 
boat  won  eleven  prizes,  of  which  five 
were  firsts,  in  various  matches  with 
boats  of  her  own  and  higher  rating. 

The  Saint  was  built  by  Fife  for  Mr.  F. 
B.  Jameson  and  was  launched  at  Fairlie 
early  in  May.  She  is  46  feet  on  the 
water-line,  with  12  feet  6  inches  beam 
and  10  feet  draft.  She  spreads  about 
three  thousand  square  feet  of  canvas. 
There  is  no  hard  angle  in  her  sheer 
plan  forward,  her  keel  deepening  uni- 
formly froiTL  forefoot  to  heel.  Her  lead 
is  condensed  as  much  as  possible  at  the 
bottom  of  the  keel  without  making  a 
bulb.  She  has  very  long  overhangs. 
"  Yachtsman  "  says  she  looks  like  a  more 
powerful  Isolde.  Her  topsides  are  of 
double-skin  mahogany  and  her  under- 
body  has  a  single  planking  of  red  elm. 
In  sail  plan  the  American  style  of  long 
mainmast  and  short  topmast  is  followed, 
as  it  is  in  most  of  the  new  boats  of  this 
class.  Her  mast  is  stepped  far  forward, 
giving  her  an  unusually  long  boom. 
She  has  a  comfortable  cabin  and  ladies' 
cabin,  with  a  good  lavatory.  The  sail- 
ing-master of  the  Saint  is  Albert  Tur- 
ner, who  last  year  had  command  of  Luna. 

The  Penitent  was  designed  by  Arthur 
Payne,  and  built  by  Summers  &  Payne, 
of  Southampton,  for  Mr.  Charles  Day 
Rose.  Whether  the  name  is  expres- 
sive of  the  owner's  feelings  at  hav- 
ing offered  a  challenge  for  the  America 
Cup  or  for  having  withdrawn  it  is  not 
vouchsafed.  Mr.  Rose  may  be  regret- 
ful at  having  kept  out  of  yachting  so 
long,  for,  during  the  last  year,  compara- 
tively late  in  life,  he  has  been  making 
up  for  lost  time.  During  the  southern 
season  he  raced  the  Satanita,  the  five- 
rater  Dusky  Queen  and  the  one-rater 
Queen  of  Hearts  with  spirit  if  not  with 
gratifying  success. 

The  first  performances  of  the  new 
boats  are  noted  in  the  records  accom- 
panying this  number. 
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SEAT   OF   HONOR, 
THEATER    OF   DIONYSIUS. 


Wever 
li  as 
seen 
a      forest 
clearing, 
with  bleach- 
ed     t  r  e  e  - 
boles    gird- 
1  e  d       and 
b  a  r  k  1  e  s  s, 
tottering  in 
or      dilapidated 
fallen    comrades 


scattered  loneliness 
groups  above  their 
on  the  furrowed  ground,  can  liken  it 
to  street-rowed  Athens  of  to-day,  with 
gigantic  columns,  pale  with  age,  tower- 
ing far  above  it.  A  cluster  of  fifteen 
huge  Corinthian  pillars  is  what  is  left  of 
the  hundred  once  supporting  the 
grandeur  of  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus.  Had  each  year  marked  a 
growth,  as  in  tree  chronology,  twenty- 
four  hundred  and  twenty-four  rings 
would  tell  their  age  since  planted  on 
their  pedestals  by  Pisistrates,  King,  and 
founder  of  the  second  largest  Greek 
temple  known.  The  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  alone  outmeasured  it.  Less 
stately  is  the  better  preserved  group, 
still  capped  by  cornice,  frieze  and  pedi- 
ment, called  the  Thesion.  Erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  hero-king,  Theseus, 
450  B.  C,  it  has  stood  the  ravages  of 
both  time  and  Christians  better  than 
any  other  Greek  temple.  Isolated  col- 
umns in  various  stages  of  decay  stand 
everywhere,  or  lie  about,  like  fallen 
monarchs  of  the  woods,  to  be  hewn  at 
by  the  mason,  and  carted  away  to  rise 
again  in  some  new  structure.  Pretty  as 
parts  of  modern  Athens  are,  freshly 
tree-clad  and  home-built,  the  eye  seeks 
among  its  houses  and  over  its  roofs  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  yet  standing 
monumental  art,  fostered  to  its  height 
when  Hadrian  was  king. 

No  better  deserved  tribute  to  great- 
ness stands  in  Athens  than  that  to 
Hadrian,  Emperor  of  Rome,  Liberator 
of  Greece,  Patron  of  Arts,  rejuvenator 
of  the  ancient  city,  who,  above  all  others, 
has  given  the  Athenian  artists  immortal 
fame.       The    arch    bearing    his    name 


gracefully  swings  across  an  approach  to 
the  quarter  sacred  to  Zeus,  in  spite  of 
its  two  thousand  years. 

We  hunted  up  the  spot  under  the 
shade  of  high  Lycabettus  where  the 
philosopher  of  Stagirus  used  to  walk,  and 
where  he  put  in  training  his  walking 
followers.  We  invoked  the  ghost  of 
striding  Aristotle,  and  as  it  stood  un- 
seen, showed  him  his  teachings  had 
come  to  naught,  and  his  school  been 
undone  by  arguments  of  the  modern 
bicycle.  We  sought,  too,  the  gardens 
where  Epicurus  taught  his  disciples  that 
"  the  enjoyment  of  tranquil  pleasure 
was  the  highest  end  of  human  exist- 
ence," and  no  doubt  made  his  philosophic 
soul  regret  that  his  Pa  had  not  bought 
him  a  wheel  in  youth. 

Conjuring  imaginings  of  the  Stoa 
Poecile — The  Painted  Cloister — Porch 
of  the  Agora  from  its  stubby  colonnades, 
we  saw  Zeno — Father  of  the  Stoics, 
those  whose  lives  indentured  them  to 
Death, — priming  his  disciples  with  cal- 
lousness and  pride. 


FROINT    ROW,   THEATER    OF    DIONYSIUS. 

The  Athenians  were  a  sport-loving 
people.  The  ruins  of  their  theaters 
rival  in  immensity  those  of  temples  to 
their  gods.      Their    Q-reat   national   fes- 
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tival  in  honor  of  Athene  was  celebrated 
by  trials  of  strength  and  activity,  races 
and  musical  competition.  The  gorgeous 
Panathenaean  procession  formed  at  the 
Stadium  and  wound  its  way  to  the  Acrop- 
olis, where  the  gilded  spear  point  of 
Athena-Promachos  (fighter  in  the  van) 
threw  its  guarding  sheen  over  the  city 
and  far  out  upon  the  Bay  of  Phaleron, 
a  joy  to  sailors 
home  -  coming  in 
their  "curved 
ships"  from 
southern  voyages. 

A  natural  de- 
pression between 
the  hills  border- 
ing the  river  Illis- 
sos  (dry  in  Sum- 
mer and  now  but 
a  Winter  rivulet) 
served  as  a  site 
for  this  great 
game  -  place,  six 
hundred  and 
seventy  feet  from 
entrance  to  the 
semi-circular  end. 
The  quarries  of 
Mount  Pentelikon 
were  almost  de- 
pleted of  their 
marble    to    make 

its  sixty  rows  of  seats  for  fifty  thousand 
people.  Though  swift  as  a  hare  our 
steeds,  we  would  have  declined  to  race  a 
turtle  over  the  debris-covered  Stadium. 

"When  Venus  to  Bacchus  libation 
poured  forth,"  as  the  song  hath  it,  the 
same  jovial  god  is  meant  as  he  who 
bore  the  alias  of  Dionysius  and  fathered 
his  orgiastic  eccentricities.  His  reputa- 
tation  gave  name  to  the  Theater  of 
B'icchus  or  Dionysius.  Its  seats,  thirty 
thousand  of  them,  are  cut  from  solid 
rock  in  the  base  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
outer  of  the  concentric  rows  has  a  ra- 
dius of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
Even  in  the  far  back  times  provision 
was  made  in  front  of  these  seats  of 
stone  for  stowing  feet,  that  spectators 
in  front  might  not  be  incommoded  ;  yet 
no  provision  appears  for  women's  bon- 
nets, unless  it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  audi- 
torium was  left  open  to  the  sky.  Stone 
chairs  for  the  priests  and  thrones  for 
kings  still  bear  the  names  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  reserved.  They  are 
"  Taken "  by  Time,  now,  and  he  sits 
heavily  upon  them. 


CROUCHING  SILENUS  IN  THE  THEATER  OF  DIONYSIUS 


The  paved  orchestra,  and  the  higher 
stage  where  the  tragedies  of  Euripides 
and  coinedies  of  Aristophanes  were 
acted  under  the  very  noses  of  Zeus  and 
Athene,  their  priests  and  votaries,  are 
partly  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
The  artistic  decorations  are  stupendous, 
and  in  the  best  art  of  Hadrian's  cult. 
The  crouching  figures  of  Silenus,  shag- 
gy godfather  of 
Bacchus,  end  par- 
ent of  Satyrs,  hold 
up  the  stage  with 
:muscles  of  a 
Titan  ;  and  lying 
all  about  are  frag- 
ments of  once 
colossal  carvings. 
We  gave  a  wheel 
act  to  the  goats 
drowsing  upon 
the  sun-lit  seats, 
but  were  discon- 
certed by  their 
cont  em  ptu  ous 
"baa-a-s." 

A  colonnade — 
the  Stoa  Eumenia 
—  connected  the 
Theater  of  Dio- 
nysius with  that 
of  the  Odeon  of 
Herodes  Atticus, 
which,  in  situation  and  general  equip- 
ment, is  similar  to  that  of  the  larger 
theatre,  excepting — a  rare  thing — it  was 
covered  by  a  magnificent  roof  of  cedar, 
how  constructed  no  one  knows. 

The  Stoa  of  Hadrian  and  Attalos 
were  porticoes,  hundreds  of  feet  in 
length,  columned,  carved,  painted,  dec- 
orated, serving  as  promenades  cr  as 
resting  places  for  citizens  and  those  who 
occupied  as  merchants  the  rooms  above 
or  behind  them.  Parts  of  these  stoas 
have  been  excavated  and  restored  from 
the  jumbled  debris  of  ages.  Bandaged 
with  iron,  riveted,  the  columns  stand  like 
processional  ghosts  that  have  lost  their 
individuality  and  are  waiting  for  mor- 
tals to  give  them  their  shapes  again. 

Notwithstanding  the  usual  rainfall 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  we 
busied  ourselves  prying  into  the  secrets 
of  antiquity  and  the  modern  ones  of 
trades,  customs,  gossip  of  tale-bearing 
excavators.  Cobblers,  tailors,  smiths, 
carpenters,  construct  their  open  booths, 
backed  against  some  wall  or  ruin,  and 
pl}^  their  occupations  where  all  may  see, 
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much  in  the  same  manner  as  those  not 
descended  from   the    ancients   who  lie 
huddled   tog-ether  outside  the  Dipylon 
(as  was  the  Greek  custom  to  bury  with- 
out the  gates)  tinder  miniature  temples, 
slabs       bearing 
effigies     or    high 
reliefs  of  valorous 
deeds  or  womanl}" 
devotion,    marble 
vases  with  carved 
inscriptions,  rect- 
angular crypts  of 
eternal     stability, 
in    the    Sacred 
City  of  the  Dead 
—  the    Street    of 
Tombs. 

A  favorite  ride 
with  us,  after  we 
made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the 
shepherds'  dogs, 
and  taught  them 
to    respect   us   at 

the  pistol's  mouth  presented  from  behind 
our  wheels  as  fort  and  shield,  where 
muzzle  to  muzzle  our  pistols  barked  the 
loudest  and  turned  up  three  or  four  of 
the  half-savage  curs  as  earnest  of  our 
ability  to  defend  ourselves,  was  off  to- 
ward the  southwest,  where  Piraeus,  sea- 
port of  Athens,  lay. 

Five  hundred  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  Piraeus  was  a 
part  of  Athens  and  the  greater  of  its 
two  centers  ;  but  after  its  destruction  by 
the  Emperor  Sulla,  86  B.  C,  it  lost  its 
importance.  In  1835,  its  very  name 
had  to  be  hunted  up. 

The  whole  of  the  now  thriving  city  is 
quite  modern,  but  riding  between  traces 
of  the  "  Long  Walls,"  five  iniles  in 
length,  which  once  connected  walled 
Athens  with  its  fortified  wharves,  docks, 
and  ship-houses,  rivaling  the  Parthenon 
itself,  it  had  its  fascination.  The  sixty- 
foot  walls  with  their  towers  and  battle- 
ments are  leveled  to  the  ground  ;  of  the 
ancient  crowded  city  which  used  to  lie 
between  them,  not  a  vestige  stands,  ex- 
cepting massive  foundations  of  boat- 
houses,  where  the  Greek  triremes  sought 
shelter ;  fortifications  once  frowning 
upon  the  harbor  ;  a  well  with  its  one 
hundred    and    sixty-five    worn     steps ; 
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reminants  of  a  theater  ;  and  the  rock- 
hewn  tomb  of  Themistocles,  laved  by 
the  waters  of  the  port  his  genius  en- 
closed from  the  wide-spreading,  shal- 
low Pirsean  Gulf. 

We  often  toiled 
up  the  Hill  of 
M  u  n  y  c  h  i  a  to 
watch  the  sun  set 
over  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Phaleron, 
■  watch  it  paint 
Mount  Hymettos 
with  coloring 
bright  as  the 
Summer  shades 
which  gave  its 
name  of  "  Flow- 
ery Mountain," 
see  it  as  it  lay  in 
golden  spread 
upon  the  plain  of 
Attica,  cover 
Athens  with  old- 
time  glory,  and 
gild  again  the  temples  to  her  gods, 
resting  as  rayed  halo  upon  her  Sacred 
Hill.  ' 

When  April  cam.e  we  journeyed  on  ; 
but  we  had  invaded  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  oft-invaded  city.  We 
sold  our  bicycles — the  first  wheeled  in- 
vaders within  its  Time-breached  walls 
— to  two  Greek  friends  who,  true  to 
proverbial  heredity,  no  doubt,  have 
never  paid  us.  We  received  new  wheels 
from  England,  and  left  the  nucleus  of  a 
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THE   OLDEST    THEATER    IN    THE   WORLD. 

wheelmen's  club,  which  now,  with  its 
hundred  members,  crowns  with  lasting 
success  the  invasion  of  the  bicycle  in 
Athens. 


THE    PACIFIC    YACHT    CLUB. 


YACHTIINO   m   SaN    FRAiNIOJC©    BAYc 


(Concluded.) 


IT  is  a  rule  that  every  member  of  the 
Encinal  must  own  a  share  of  stock, 
costing  thirty-five  dollars,  and  there 
are  the  monthly  dues.  The  club 
was  incorporated  February  9,  1891.  The 
flag--ship  of  the  fleet  was  the  Little  A  nnie, 
but  is  now  the  El  Sueno.  The  Little 
Annie  is  a  very  roomy,  comfortable 
boat,  with  a  pretty  cabin,  full  of  devices 
for  increasing-  comfort  and  economizing 
space.  The  El  Sueno  is  believed  by  her 
admirers  to  be  capable  of  beating  an}'- 
thing  of  her  size  on  the  Bay.  The  Em- 
erald is  a  yawl  owned  by  three  young 
men,  and  commanded  by  E.  K.  Taylor. 
She  was  bought  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  having  been  con- 
fiscated for  her  share  in  an  opium- 
vSmuggling  enterprise. 

The  other  principal  yachts  in  the  En- 
cinal Boat  Club  are  the  Thetis,  captained 
by  F.  W.  Delanoy  ;  the  Adelia,  Captain 
D.  G.  Barnes  ;  the  Florence,  Captain 
George  E.  Plummer  ;  the  Faian,  Cap- 
tain James  Tyson  ;  the  Lapiving,  Cap- 
tain C.  F.  Michaels  ;  the  J^olmite,  Cap- 
tain W.  L.  Pattison ;  the  Thelnia, 
Captain  Harvey  Darneal ;  the  Vixen, 
owned  by  R.  H.  Swayne  and  A.  S. 
Neal  ;  and  the  Red  Imp,  Captain  Geo. 
L.    Leonard.      H.    K.    Field,    a   former 


president  of  the  club,  owns  the  gasoline 
launch  Kittie.  W.  Dalton  Harrison, 
one  of  the  most  expert  canoeists  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  is  a  member  of  the 
Encinal  Boat  Club. 

The  distinctive  feature  about  the  En- 
cinal Boat  Club  is  that,  unlike  the  other 
yacht  clubs  on  the  Bay,  it  is,  first  and 
foremost,  a  family  club.  Its  members 
are  married  men,  who  are  so  far  from 
discouraging  the  presence  of  the  fair 
sex  at  their  boat-house  and  on  their 
yachts  that  nearly  half  the  attendants 
at  club  outings  are  ladies.  The  club 
has  great  facilities  for  bathing,  owning 
sixty  dressing-rooms,  and  having  a  con- 
siderable space  fenced  off  with  netting,  to 
keep  out  the  stingarees  which  are  some- 
what numerous  and  troublesome  in  the 
open  water.  The  club-house  contains  a 
large  room  with  a  good  floor  for  danc- 
ing, and  about  half-a-dozen  dances  j,re 
given  during  the  season.  On  the  upper 
floor  of  the  club-house  are  dressing- 
rooms  for  ladies  and  men,  and  a  recep- 
tion-room, in  which  last  are  some  excel- 
lent photographs  taken  by  an  amateur 
named  F.  R.  Ziel.  One,  a  bromide  en- 
largement, is  of  special  interest.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  the  club  gave  a  most 
realistic     performance    of     the     comic 
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opera  "  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore."  A  ship 
anchored  in  the  Bay  represented  the 
Pinafore  ;  two  barges  anchored  between 
the  boat-house  and  the  shore  were  fitted 
up  with  seats  ;  plenty  of  light  was  pro- 
vided and  such  a  performance  as  is 
rarely  seen  was  given.  The  Admiral 
arrived  in  a  barge  manned  by  men  of 
the  Naval  Battalion  ;  Little  Buttercup 
put  off  from  the  shore  and  boarded  the 
ship  ;  Dead-eye  was  really  pitched  over- 
board and  fell  plump  into  real  salt 
water.  An  enthusiastic  audience  of  two 
thousand  witnessed  the  performance, 
which  was  repeated  next  night.  Fire- 
works were  to  have  been  let  off  after 
the  opera  was  over.  A  committeeman 
was  in  the  boat  which  contained  the 
fireworks  ;  a  lighted  piece  fell  among 
them,  and  set  them  all  off  at  once.  Mr. 
Ziel  was  exposing  a  photo 
graphic  plate  upon  the  scene 
and  the  sudden  blaze  and 
rush  of  fire  into  the  air  are 
reproduced  in  the  picture 
with  remarkable  fidelity. 
The  yachts  of  the 
Encinal  Boat  Club  go 
up  the  Sacramento 
River  on  club 
cruises,  but  never  go 
"  outside  "  into  the 
open  Pacific  Ocean. 
Three  regattas  are 
held  during  the  ""^ 
season,  the  Seawan- 
haka  measurements  "^    - 

and  system  of  time 
allowance  being 
adopted.  To  keep 
up  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  members, 
offers  annually  a  challenge 
which  is  sailed  for  on  May  30th  of  each 
year.  The  winner  may  hold  the  pennant 
for  two  weeks  unchallenged  ;  then  any 
boat  in  the  winner's  class  may  challenge 
for  it.  The  race  between  challenger  and 
challenged  takes  place  not  earlier  than 
a  week  nor  later  than  a  fortnight  from 
the  day  of  the  challenge,  and  all  boats 
in  the  class  may  enter.  The  boats  are 
classed  as  A,  Ai,  i,  2,  3  and  4,  and  there 
is  a  pennant  for  each  class.  For  the 
yachts  winning  the  largest,  second 
largest  and  third  largest  percentage  of 
Encinal  Boat  Club  challenge  races  during 
the  season,  handsome  and  appropriate 
prizes,  such  as  marine  glasses,  compass- 
es   or   fog-horns,  are  offered.      If   two 


the   club 
pennant. 


boats  win  the  same  number  of  pennant 
races,  the  tie  is  raced  off. 

The  California  Yacht  Club,  organized 
early  in  1894,  has  its  headquarters  on 
San  Antonio  Estuary,  or  Oakland  Creek, 
as  it  is  generally  called.  The  prime 
reason  for  founding  the  club  was  that 
75,000  people  living  in  Oakland  and 
Alameda,  suburbs  of  vSan  Francisco  on 
the  side  of  the  Bay  opposite  to  the  city, 
had  no  yacht  club.  The  special  desire 
of  its  founders  was  to  make  yachting 
the  main,  and  almost  the  sole,  object  of 
the  club,  and  to  relegate  to  the  back- 
ground the  social  features.  For  this 
purpose  provisions  were  inserted  in  the 
constitution  restricting  the  number  of 
non-owners  of  yachts  to  the  proportion 
of  two  to  three  owners  in  good  stand- 
ing on  the  roll.  Any  person  owning  a 
one -fifth  or  greater  interest  in  a  sailing 
yacht  enrolled  in  the  club's  fleet  is  ac- 
counted an  owner  for  all  purposes. 
The  commodore,  vice-commodore, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  a  majority 
of  the  directors  must  be  owners, 
but  the  measurer,  port-captain 
and  members  of  the  regatta 
\^  committee   must  be  non- 

x  owners.       All     club 

funds,  derived  from 
whatever  source, 
must  be  applied  to 
uses  beneficial  to  the 
practical  yachtsman. 
A  group  of  members 
,  „  of  the  club  ma}^,  by 

request,    obtain    the 
use  of  the  boat-house 
^TT.  for  social   purposes, 

but  the  income  of 
the  club  must  be  expended  solely  in 
furthering  the  sport  of  yachting.  The 
club  aims  at  ultimately  consolidating 
the  various  organizations  for  yachting 
into  one  ,strong  united  club. 

The  club-house  is  situated  on  leased 
land  on  the  south  or  Alameda  shore  of 
Oakland  harbor,  and  just  opposite  the 
end  of  Broadway,  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  Oakland.  It  is  a  square,  two- 
storied  edifice,  similar  in  design  to  the 
new  Harvard  College  boat-house,  and 
was  built  entirely  by  the  gratuitous 
labor  of  the  members,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Admiral  E.  A.  von  Schmidt, 
who  gave  the  services  of  several  work- 
men in  his  employ.  The  lower  story  is 
fort3"-two  feet  square,  and  is  devoted  to 
the  housing  of   boats,    spars,    sails  and 
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sucli  things.  The  upper  story  is  twenty- 
six  feet  square,  and  is  finished  inside  in 
g-ray  plaster  elaborately  frescoed  with 
appropriate  designs.  It  has  stained 
glass  doors  and  windows  opening  upon 
a  veranda  eight  feet  wide  and  running 
round  all  four  sides.  The  club  is  now 
engaged  in  building  a  "  wa3^s  "  for  haul- 
ing yachts  out  upon,  which  will  cost 
merely  the  price  of  the  materials  used, 
the  work  being  done  by  the  members. 
The  present  membership  of  the  club, 
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gained  the  supremacy.     It  is  meant  to 
be  a  club  of  yacht-owners. 

The  California  Yacht  Club  is  not  c^uite 
so  rigid  in  its  definition  of  an  "  amateur  " 
as  some  of  the  clubs  are.  Any  member 
of  a  recognized  yacht  club  may  sail  in 
its  regattas  without  any  question  as  to 
his  standing.  The  admiral  himself  has 
been  a  professional  sailor,  and  holds  a 
master's  certificate.  A  man,  however, 
who  makes  or  has  made  his  living  as  a 
professional  boatman  may  not  enter  a 
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J.  W.  PEW. 
Commodore  Corinthian  Y.  C. 

C,   C.   BRUCE, 

Ex-Commodore  California 
Y.   C. 


GEN.  JOHN  H.  DICKINSON, 

Ex-President 

Pacific  Y.  C. 


PHILIP  CADUC, 

Commodore  Pacific  Y.  C. 

E.  C.    BARTLETT, 

Ex-Financial  Secretary, 
San  Francisco  Y.  C. 


which  could  be  increased  were  lands- 
men admitted  freely,  is  about  seventy- 
five,  but  in  enthusiasm  this  small  num- 
ber of  actual  sailormen  is  rich.  Though 
the  entrance  fee  is  only  five  dollars, 
with  dues  of  one  dollar  a  month,  the 
club  is  almost  entirely  free  from  debt. 
It  is  a  principle  to  levy  as  few  assess- 
ments as  possible.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  only  one  of  but  two-and-a-half 
dollars  has  been  called  for.  The  club 
aims  at  keeping  down  the  "  lizard " 
element,  which  has  in  some  of  the  clubs 


contest  unless  he  is  a  member  of  a  rec- 
ognized yacht  club.  The  club  holds 
that  it  is  absurd  and  illogical  to  accept 
a  man's  money  as  dues,  and  then  refuse 
him  permission  to  enter  its  races. 

The  California  Yacht  Club  possesses 
one  great  advantage  over  the  other  clubs: 
it  has  the  only  safe  Winter  anchorage 
on  the  Bay  ;  those  of  the  Sausalito  clubs 
being  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
southeasters  which  occur  two  or  three 
times  each  rainy  season,  often  causing 
the  larger  yachts  to  drag  their  moorings, 
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and  doing  great  damage  to  the  small 
craft.  Oakland  Creek  is  so  completely 
locked  in  by  low,  marshy  land  that  the 
smallest  open  boat  may  ride  there  in 
safety  all  the  year  round.  As  many 
yachtsmen  on  the  Bay  keep  their  craft 
in  commission  during  the  Winter,  when 
the  strong,  cold  trade- winds  have  ceased, 
this  is  a  great  advantage. 

A  regular  annual  regatta  and  several 
special  regattas  for  craft  of  the  Califor- 
nia Yacht  Club  are  held  each  season. 
During  1894  the  club  was  represented  in 
every  open  regatta  by  more  boats  than 
any  other  on  the  Bay,  and  won  its  fair 
share  of  first  prizes.  It  has  a  challenge 
prize — the  Walter  Cup — which  must  be 
won  three  times  before  it  becomes  the 
property  of  any  individual  owner.  The 
winner  may  be  challenged  by  any  other 
yacht  in  the  fleet,  not  sooner  than  one 
month  nor  later  than  two  months  after 
the  contest  in  which  it  has  been  won. 
The  1894  regatta  was  sailed  on  Septem- 
ber 30th,  and  the  Walter  Cup  for  the 
best  corrected  time  over  the  ten- mile 
course  was  won  by  E.  Whitehead's  Flash, 
a  22-foot  sloop,  champion  of  the  Bay  in 
the  third  class.  The  first-class  flag  was 
won  by  C.  C.  Bruce's  sloop  Rover,  and 
the  second  class  one  by  McMurtry  and 
Palmer's  cutter  Xara. 

In  the  season  of  1895  the  club  had  on 
its  roll  twenty-seven  sloops,  five  yawls, 
four  schooners,  and  one  cat-boat.  The 
Spring  regatta,  sailed  May  2  6thj  was 
won  by  Flash,  which  thus  won  the  Wal- 
ter Cup  for  the  second  time.  The  an- 
nual regatta  of  July  28th  was  won  by 
C.  J.  Lancaster's  sloop  Edna,  winner  of 
the  Walter  Cup.  The  wind  was  west  to 
southwest,  and  blew  at  a  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour.  The  annual  class  flags 
were  won  by  Edna  in  class  A  ;  by  Ad- 
miral E.  A.  von  Schmidt's  lugger  Whirl- 
wind in  class  B  ;  no  flag  being  awarded 
in  class  C,  as  Flash  fouled  the  Blossom 
rock  buoy,  and  H.  G.  Hinckley's  cat- 
boat  Surprise  did  not  fly  the  club  burgee 
during  the  race,  as  required  by  the  rules, 
and  others  did  not  finish.  The  regatta 
course  is  ten  miles  in  three  legs,  and  so 
tests  yachts  in  beating,  reaching  and 
running. 

The  officials  of  the  club  for  1896  are 
the  following  :  Arthur  R.  Wilson,  of  the 
sloop  Pilgrim,  commodore  ;  Edward  N. 
Walter,  of  the  sloop  Flash,  secretary  ; 
Marston  Campbell,  treasurer ;  John 
Sherry,  port    captain,  and    Edward  A. 


von  Schmidt,  measurer.  The  Board  of 
Directors  has  nine  members. 

The  most  interesting  figure  in  the 
club  is  Edward  A.  von  Schmidt.  The 
son  of  an  engineer  and  inventor,  he  has 
been  a  surveyor  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  an  explorer  and  mount- 
aineer (he  has  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range  thirty-two  times  on  foot),  a  mas- 
ter of  deep-water  vessels,  a  vSouth  Sea 
trader,  and  a  circumnavigator.  He  is 
also  a  yachtsman  of  great  knowledge 
and  skill,  a  designer  and  a  dress  reformer. 
For  years  he  has  worn  the  lightest  pos- 
sible clothing,  and  on  his  big  dredge  in 
the  Oakland  Creek  he  rarely  wears  any- 
thing more  than  a  pair  of  blue  cotton 
overalls  scarcely  reaching  to  the  knee. 
Until  recently  the  Admiral  owned  a 
thirty-ton  boat,  Cyclone,  drawing  twelve 
feet  of  water,  but  during  the  season  of 
1894  she  was  not  in  commission,  and 
early  in  1895  she  was  sold  to  some  fish- 
ermen. She  was  the  largest  single- 
sticker  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Ad- 
miral's boat,  Whirkvind,  designed  by 
himself,-  is  a  remarkable  craft.  The 
beam  of  Whirlwind  I.  was  one-sixth  her 
length,  of  Whirkvind  II.  one-fifth,  and  of 
Whirkvind  III.  one-quarter.  She  is  now 
thirty-two  feet  over  all  and  twenty-six 
feet  on  the  water-line,  has  a  beam  and 
depth  of  eight  feet,  and  draws  six  and 
one-half  feet.  She  has  the  old  British 
lugsail  battened,  and  sails  very  fast. 
During  the  season  of  1893  she  easily 
defeated  all  the  sloops  and  racing  canoes 
of  the  Oakland  Navy  ;  in  1894  she  de- 
feated all  the  old  craft,  and  five  out  of 
six  of  the  new  boats,  designed  mainly  to 
beat  her,  being  beaten  only  by  Flash. 
At  the  regatta  of  September  23,  1894, 
she  made  faster  time  than  any  boat  in 
any  of  the  five  classes. 

The  "Oakland  Navy,"  which  has  just 
been  mentioned,  is  a  sort  of  offshoot  of 
the  California  Yacht  Club.  It  consists 
of  five  committeemen,  a  secretary,  a 
measurer  and  an  official  referee.  It  has 
no  house  or  club  property,  merely  hold- 
ing races  every  month  on  the  San  An- 
tonio estuary.  Its  rules  are  short  and 
simple  :  Boats  of  any  size  or  rig  sail 
over  a  prescribed  course  ;  there  are  no 
time  allowances,  and  the  boat  that  com- 
pletes the  course  in  the  shortest  time 
wins. 

One  thing  at  least  may  be  said  in 
praise  of  owners  of  yachts  on  the  waters 
of  vSan  Francisco  Bay ;  nearly  everyone 
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of  them  can  sail  his  own  boat.  The 
large  yachts,  such  as  Liirline,  Jessie., 
Aggie  or  Chispa,  have  boatmen  on  board 
as  keepers,  but  their  owners  sail  them. 
The  smaller  craft  are  not  only  sailed, 
but  are  scraped,  painted,  cleaned  and 
kept  in  order  by  their  owners.  This  is 
Corinthian  yachting-,  and  is  the  favorite 


form  of  the  sport  on  the  Bay.  Gradu- 
ates of  such  a  practical  school  are  no 
theorists.  The  strong  Summer  winds 
and  the  choppy  seas  make  hardy  yachts- 
men of  all  who  sail  much  on  the  noble 
Bay  that  is  fed  with  fresh  water  by  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  and 
with  salt  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


m 


EVERY  State  has  some  peculiar 
feature  connected  with  its  militia 
or  their  services,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  militia  of  other 
States.  The  Guard  of  Illinois,  for  in- 
stance, had  its  story  told  in  the  Febru- 
ary Outing,  and  it  was  then  seen  how 
praiseworthy  it  was,  and  at  the  same 
time  how  different  its  mode  of  action  in 
many  particulars  from  the  Guard  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  or  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  Homestead.  So  also  a  guard 
that,  outside  of  Nebraska,  we  hear  little 
of,  has  in  its  own  way  carried  out  most 
successfully  a  bit  of  modern  campaign- 
ing, totally  different  from  that  which 
the  Eastern  guards  are  used  to. 

To  go  out  into  a  country  where  for 
days  and  days  one  may  travel  without 
seeing  a  tree,  where  no  fences  mark  the 
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land,  where  food,  forage  and  all  neces- 
saries for  troops  are  days  away,  and 
surrounded  by  hostile  and  savage  foes, 
with  a  degree  of  cold  that  would  kill 
half  the  people  in  New  York  city  did  it 
strike  them  for  three  days  at  a  time — 
all  this  is  so  different,  so  simply  beyond 
the  coinprehension  of  those  who  have 
not  experienced  it,  that  had  the  New 
York  company,  who  patriotically  volun- 
teered their  services  in  an  Indian  war, 
gone,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  re- 
corded a  list  of  casualties  greater  than 
any  company  in  service. 

The  National  Guard  of  Nebraska  is 
used  to  this  country — it  is  its  own  ;  it  is 
used  to  such  weather,  for  its  members 
were  born  and  brought  up  in  it ;  it  is 
used  to  hardships,  because  that  is  a  ne- 
cessity in  a  new  country,  and  more  than 
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all,  it  has  ever  had  before  it  a  prospect 
of  just  such  service,  and  therefore  is  and 
has  been  prepared  to  meet  it.  For  such 
reasons  it  was  successful  where  its 
showier  brothers  from  New  York  would 
have  failed.  It  is  to  people  outside  of 
Nebraska  that  the  story  of  the  Sioux 
war  of  1S90-91  is  interesting  as  well  as 
to  the  people  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota, 
but  to  tell  the  entire  tale  would  take  up 
more  than  this  number,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  giving  only  the 
part  the  National  Guard  of  the  State 
bore  in  it. 

In  the  late  Fall  of  1890,  so  threaten- 
ing were  the  signs  of  hostilities  break- 
ing out  among  the  Indians  at  Pine 
Ridge  and  Rosebud  agencies  in  south- 
ern Dakota,  that  although  United  States 
troops  were  there  and  many  others  hur- 
rying there,  it  was  thought  best  to  or- 
der to  be  prepared  for  active  field  serv- 
ice the  entire  National  Guard  of  the 
State.  This  order  was  issued  by  Gen- 
eral Colby,  the  commander  of  the 
Guard,  on  November  21, 1890.  The  force 
thus  ordered  consisted  of  two  infantry 
regiments  of  ten  companies  each,  one 
battery  of  artillery  and  one  troop  of 
cavalry.  About  the  saine  time  some 
five  hundred  stand  of  arms  and  twelve 
thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
distributed  among  the  smaller  towns 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  State. 

For  a  time  this  action  seemed  to  allay 
all  fears,  but  toward  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber there  occurred  several  engagements 
between  the  hostiles  and  United  States 
troops,  and  a  big  conflict  seemed  immi- 
nent. The  settlers  on  ranches,  and  even 
inhabitants  of  smaller  towns  on  the 
northwestern  borders,  clamored  for  pro- 
tection and  appealed  to  the  State  and' 
United  States.  Towns  and  cities  began 
suddenly  to  fill  with  refugees,  and  many 
started  to  leave  the  State  for  homes  and 
friends  in  the  East. 

A  general  war  with  the  Sioux  Indians 
seemed  inevitable,  and  the  scene  of 
such  a  war  would  undoubtedly  take 
place  in  northern  Nebraska,  the  In- 
dians striking  for  the  southerly  coun- 
ties, where  they  would  not  only  join 
the  tribes  from  the  Southwest,  but  also 
where  their  chances  of  subsistence  from 
the  more  thickly  settled  districts  would 
have  been  so  much  better  than  up  in 
the  Dakotas,  where  the  cold  was  intense 
.and  snow  covered  up  everything. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  had  not  pro- 


vided funds  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
Guard  in  the  field,  and  therefore  the 
patriotism  of  officers  and  men,  as  well 
as  their  unselfishness  and  sacrifices, 
must  show  out  all  the  more  clearl}" 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  this  emergency, 
the  General  commanding,  without  con- 
sultation, but  fully  believing  that  he  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  all  in  his 
command,  tendered  the  services  of  the 
brigade  to  the  State  for  the  threatened 
war.  It  was  a  great  risk  to  take,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Legislatures  of  some  States  (Missouri, 
for  instance)  in  refusing  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  their  militia,  since 
they  relied  entirely  on  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  to  do  justice  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  risk  their  lives  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  de- 
fense of  property  and  homes  of  Ne- 
braska citizens. 

On  January  2,  1891,  orders  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
therefore,  to  at  once  place  the  brigade 
under  orders  for  instant  service,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  the  command 
with  blankets,  overcoats,  warm  clothing 
and  five  days'  rations.  Later  on  the 
same  day  a  second  order  came,  sending 
Companies  A  and  G  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment to  Rushville,  Company  E  to  Chad- 
ron.  Company  K  to  Crawford,  H  of  the 
Second  Infantry  to  Gordon,  B  of  the 
Second  to  Crawford,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  surgeon  of  the  First  and 
quartermaster  of  the  Second  were  or- 
dered to  take  station  at  Rushville  and 
Gordon.  On  the  next  day,  the  3d  of 
Januar}^  reports  of  increasing  hostilities 
coming  in,  and  the  excitement  grow- 
ing, it  was  deemed  best  to  order  out  the 
remaining  companies  of  the  two  regi- 
ments, together  with  the  entire  brigade 
staff.  On  the  4th  inst.  the  companies 
were  all  en  route,  as  follows  :  First 
Regiment  —  Company  B  to  Crawford, 
Company  C  to  Valentine,  Company  F 
to  Crawford,  Company  H  to  Rushville, 
Company  I  to  Cody  ;  Second  Regiment 
— Company  C  to  Gordon,  Company  D 
to  Crawford,  Compan}^  I  to  Crawford, 
Company  G  to  Hay  Springs,  Company 
K  to  Gordon.  Regimental  headquarters 
moved  with  their  commands,  and  bri- 
gade headquarters  were  taken  up  at 
Rushville. 

The  confusion  and  terror  of  the  in- 
habitants was  very  visible.  Hundreds 
of   settlers   had   left    their  homes   and 
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g-athered  in  Rushville  and  other  towns, 
leaving  their  stock  unprovided  for  and 
in  many  instances  starving".  At  Chad- 
ron  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty 
families  who  had  come  in  from  ranches 
with  hardly  any  money  and  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  public  for  food  and 
shelter.  The  same  condition  of  affairs 
existed  at  Valentine,  Harrison  and  other 
border  towns. 

The  first  step  of  General  Colby  was  to 
properly  post  his  troops  where  they 
mig-ht  be  of  assistance  to  the  poor,  starv- 
ing and  needy,  as  well  as  protect  thor- 
oughly the  country  against  any  inroads 
to  be  made  b}^  the  Indians.  Colonel 
Cody  (Buffalo  Bill)  having  reported  for 
duty  at  Rushville,  was  at  once  dis- 
patched on  a —  to  him — agreeable  errand, 
that  of  learning  and  reporting  the  loca- 
tion of  the  hostiles,  and  the  main  points 
of  threatened  danger  to  Nebraska  citi- 
zens. Rushville  is  but  twenty-six  miles 
from  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  and  here 
it  was  that  the  main  body  of  Indians 
were  surrounded  by  United  States 
troops  under  General  Miles,  and,  there- 
fore, if  after  a  fight  they  were  to  succeed 
in  breaking-  out,  they  would  most  prob- 
ably make  a  rush  for  the  part  of  the 
country  directly  south  and  west  of  the 
reservation.  The  depot  of  supplies  was, 
therefore,  established  at  Rushville,  and 
the  State  troops  were  then  located  on  a 
line  about  eight  to  twenty  miles  north 
of  the  railroad,  in  fortified  posts  and  be- 
tween the  outlying  ranches  and  reserva- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  reserve 
forces  were  placed  in  each  of  the  im- 
portant towns  along  and  near  the  posts. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map 
will  show  the  location  of  the  troops  and 
posts,  and  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  were  two  companies  ten  miles 
north  of  Rushville,  two  companies  ten 
miles  north  of  Gordon,  and  two  more 
companies  ten  miles  north  of  Chadron. 
At  each  of  these  places  trenches,  earth- 
works and  pits  were  thrown  up  and 
dug,  and  a  thorough  system  of  camp- 
guards,  picket-lines  and  outposts  estab- 
lished to  prevent  surprise.  The  reserves 
were  placed  at  the  railroad  stations  be- 
tween Chadron  and  Gordon.  For  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  line  of  forti- 
fied posts  and  making  them  effective  as 
a  protection  to  the  citizens,  six  new 
posts  were  established  on  the  same  gen- 
eral line  of  the  three  mentioned.  The 
map  gives  the  positions  of  all. 


In  order  to  maintain  communication 
between  the  post  and  the  railroads  a 
system  of  mounted  citizen  couriers  was 
employed  on  the  credit  of  the  State. 
Though  the  weather  was  extremely 
cold  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  snow, 
all  these  movements  of  troops  were  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  the  imme- 
diate fears  of  the  citizens  checked. 

Each  company  was  provided  with  five 
days'  rations,  tents,  sheet-iron  stoves, 
axes,  spades  and  shovels.  Each  post 
was  established  convenient  to  wood  and 
water,  and  every  camp  was  well-forti- 
fied. They  were  so  located  as  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  valleys  for  several 
miles,  and  could  have  been  easily  de- 
fended against  a  largely  superior  force. 

Daily  reports  from  every  post  and 
headquarters  were  required,  and  the 
general  in  command  knew  at  every  mo- 
ment the  exact  whereabouts  and  con- 
dition of  every  man  in  his  command. 
On  January  nth,  information  was  re- 
ceived that  the  hostiles  refused  to  yield 
to  any  peace  overtures,  and  that  they 
were  moving  toward  the  agency.  The 
situation  at  once  became  critical,  and 
double  outposts  were  ordered  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  concentrate  the 
entire  command  on  any  point  that 
might  seem  advisable.  Fortunately, 
the  United  States  troops  under  General 
Miles  were  in  strength  and  so  well 
handled  that  even  the  hostiles  became 
convinced  that  it  was  best  to  yield,  and 
the  next  day  General  Miles  sent  word  to 
General  Colby  that  the  State  troops 
might  be  withdrawn.  At  the  same 
time  he  thanked  General  Colby  and 
complimented  him  and  his  troops  for 
the  very  excellent  work  they  had  done. 
On  the  14th,  the  war  being  practically 
over,  the  troops  were  sent  home. 

All  through  this  campaign  the  work 
was  the  hardest,  the  guard  duty  being 
very  severe  with  the  thermometer  way 
down,  and  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  The  work  was  excellently  per- 
formed and  both  officers  and  men  are 
deserving  of  praise  for  the  soldierly  way 
they  performed  every  duty  thrust  upon 
them.  When  it  is  remembered  that, 
until  the  12th,  it  was  thought  by  every 
one  that  an}-  hour  might  precipitate  a 
conflict  that  would  end  the  earthl}-  ca- 
reer of  many  a  man  who  but  a  few  days 
before  had  no  thought  of  dying,  the  pa- 
triotism of  working  so  hard  may  be  un- 
derstood.    In  every  wa}^  was  the  work 
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performed  in  a  masterly  manner.  Sup- 
plies were  bought,  forwarded  and  dis- 
tributed on  time  and  without  loss  in 
both  commissary  and  quartermaster 
departments.  The  same  also  in  the 
medical  department. 

Through  this  test  the  Guard  of  Neb- 
raska came  out  with  an  honor  that  re- 
flected highly  on  the  entire  State,  and 
that  ought,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  be 
forever  an  incentive  towards  giving  it 
most  hearty  support  with  appropriations 
and  otherwise.  Another  instance  dem- 
onstrating the  efficiency  of  the  Guard 
was  furnished  in  the  Autumn  of  1892. 
October  3d,  the  sheriff  of  Hitchcock 
County  sent  alarming  dispatches  and 
called  for  troops.  Shots  had  been  fired 
by  citizens  of  two  rival  towns,  and  an 
injunction  of  the  Supreme  Court  vio- 
lated. Four  companies  were  ordered 
at  12  M.,  that  day,  and  at  2  p.m.  dis- 
patches were  received  in  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office  that  the  companies  were 
ready,  and  at  their  armories  waiting  for 
the  order  to  march.  Moreover,  the 
trains  were  in  readiness  and  supplies 
packed  for  three  days.  The  entire 
movement  was  complete,  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  companies  or- 
dered were  from  30  to  75  miles  from 
the  scene  of  conflict  and  also  from  the 
Adjutant-General's  office,  that  no  intima- 
tion, either  through  newspapers  or  other- 


wise, had  warned  any  of  them  of  any 
disturbance  at  any  place,  it  will,  I  think, 
be  granted  that  the  mobilization  for 
State  service  was  complete  and  admits 
of  only  praise. 

In  August,  1894,  the  Guard  was  called 
out  for  duty  against  strikers  in  the 
South  Omaha  packing  works.  Six  com- 
panies were  ordered  and  posted  in  such 
good  positions  and  conducted  them- 
selves in  so  soldierly  a  way  that  the 
three  hundred  men  were  fully  sufficient 
to  maintain  peace  and  restore  order  in 
the  face  of  over  one  thousand  turbulent 
strikers. 

In  the  previous  number  of  this  article 
it  was  stated  that  the  Guard  owed  more 
to  two  or  three  men  in  it  than  to  any 
others  the  State  over.  First  and  fore- 
most of  these  men  is  the  general  com- 
manding the  brigade.  He  possesses  all 
the  vigor  and  agility  of  a  young  man. 
Graduating  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, in  1870,  he  moved  early  to  Ne- 
braska, making  his  home  in  Beatrice. 
Of  dark  complexion,  with  piercing  eyes, 
full  of  strength  and  vigor,  a  mind  as 
strong  and  well  balanced  as  his  body, 
with  a  thorough  and  absorbing  love  for 
his  military  life,  he  is  the  beau-ideal  of 
the  citizen  soldier. 

Such  men  make  the  position  of  a 
guardsman  full  of  honor,  while  serving 
as  a  constant  example  to  be  followed. 
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LL  along  our  coast, 
from  Brazil  to  fog- 
gy  Fundy,   prowls 
a  horde  of  sea-mur- 
derers,   who  play   a  most 
wonderful  part  m  the  com- 
pleting   of    that    curious 
chain    of    destruction,    of 
which   each   form    of   life 
appears    to    constitute     a 
link. 

The  assassins  in  question  are  the 
blue-fish,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  their  equals  in  destructiveness. 
Tireless,  remorseless,  insatiable,  their 
long  trail  is  never  lacking  in  fresh  sign 
of  their  deadly  work. 

As  the  swarms  of  locusts  shave  the 
green  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  do 
the  large  schools  of  these  powerful  car- 
nivorous fish  devour,  or  wantonly  man- 
gle, every  assailable  creature  of  their 
kind  which  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
cross  their  path.  They  seem  co  revel  in 
slaughter,  eagerly  killing  what  they  do 
not  pause  to  devour,  as  though  their 
snapping  jaws  knew  not  how  to  rest. 
Their  favorite  prey  is  the  menhaden, 
m.uUet,  squid,  and  a  certain  marine 
worm  ;  but  no  fish  of  less  size  than  a 
blue-fish  is  safe  from  its  attack. 

The  young  of  this  piratical  band  early 
develop  the  family  trait,  and  your  "lit- 
tle boy  blue  "  will  promptly  take  a  fall 
out  of  the  first  little  boy  white,  or  bronze, 
or  any  other  color  that  happens  to  drift 
within  the  range  of  his  small  cussed- 
ness.  A  bunch  of  harmless  fry  may 
be  enjoying  a  sociable  investigation  of 
some  pleasant  little  channel,  but  if  a 
young  blue-fish  happens  upon  the  scene, 
the  investigation,  and  more   or   less    of 


the  investigators,  will  be  cut  very  short. 
The  blue  baby  is  swift  and  fearless,  and 
the  only  chance  for  the  others  lies  in  an 
instantaneous  dash  to  shelter.  To  be 
snapped  in  half  would  be  the  least  one 
of  them  could  expect,  not  necessarily  to 
satisfy  the  young  thug's  hunger,  but 
more  probably  to  amuse  him,  and  to 
develop  that  terrible  chopping  power 
which  he  will  later  exploit  in  open  sea. 

The  blue-fish  {Pomatomns  saltatrix) 
is  known  by  several  names,  and  is  wide- 
ly distributed.  Among  his  common 
names  are  "  Horse- mackerel,"  "Blue 
Snapper,"  and  "  Skip-jack."  The  young 
are  termed  "  Snappers."  The  adult 
fish  may  sometimes  attain  a  weight  of 
twenty  pounds,  which  would  appear  to 
be  about  the  limit  for  waters  here- 
abouts. Specimens  weighing  between 
ten  and  fifteen  pounds  are  common  late 
in  the  season,  and  these  "  tide-runners  " 
are  as  game  and  as  bad  as  that  weight 
of  fi-sh  can  possibly  be.  Owing,  perhaps, 
to  their  liberal  diet,  they  grow  very 
rapidly.  The  rough  and  ready  esti- 
mate of  the  blue-fish's  weight  is  about 
the  same  as  for  trout — that  is,  a  fish 
fourteen  inches  long  will  weigh  about 
one  pound. 

The  range  of  the  blue-fish  appears  to 
depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
water  as  well  as  the  movements  of  the 
great  schools  of  fish  upon  which  it 
preys.  Those  who  should  know  state 
that  it  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  at  several  other  remote  points. 
Its  northward  limit  is  about  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the 
days  when  I  had  more  to  do  with  the 
Canadian  coast,  there  was  no  talk  among 
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the  sea-dogs  of  blue-iishing  at  any  of 
the  points  I  visited,  and  it  is  quite  safe 
to  infer  that,  had  the  fish  frequented 
those  waters,  they  would  never  have 
escaped  identification  where  so  many 
are  keen  anglers  and  otherwise  inter- 
ested in  the  sea  and  its  products. 

The  attack  of  the  blue-fish  upon  a 
shoal  of  terrified  victims  would  be  a 
fierce,  yet  fascinating  drama,  if  one 
could  follow  it  throughout  its  details. 
Out  where  the  white-caps  merrily  dance, 
or  where  the  lagging  craft  dip  and  rise 
with  the  long,  slow  swells,  sportsmen 
and  sailormen  now  and  then  see  phases 
of  it. 

The  veering  ripple  that  stirs  the  sur- 
face, though  no  breeze  blows,  marks  the 
course  of  a  thousand  moss-bunkers.  The 
ripple  quickens  and  broadens  as  the 
torrent  of  timid  life  rouses  to  frenzied 
action ;  silvery  bodies  flash  and  leap 
upon  and  above  the  surface,  as  the  erst- 
while traveling  school  rushes  and  scat- 
ters in  a  paroxysm  of  fright.  The  de- 
stroyers are  at  work.  Swift,  blue  shapes, 
of  which  occasional  glimpses  may  be 
obtained,  go  lancing  through  the  flee- 
ing host,  and  every  attack  means  death 
to  scores.  Upon  the  surface  float 
miserable  heads  and  half-bodies,  sev- 
ered by  living  shears  which  clip  a  life 
as  easily  as  a  tailor  snicks  a  bit  of  cloth. 
In  brief  time  the  once  orderly  school  is 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
a  few  lucky  stragglers  which  may 
have  dodged  away  unnoticed  during 
the  ■  short-lived  commotion.  Three 
hundred  sturdy  blue-fish  make  short 
work  of  a  thousand  such  weaklings. 
Then  the  murderous  band  steals  on  to 
accomplish  ".nother  massacre,  its  in- 
satiable appetite  ever  keen,  while  scorn- 
ing the  floadng  fragments  of  the  feast. 

This  persistency  in  attack,  and  the 
destructive  methods  of  the  blue-fish,  of 
course,  serve  a  useful  purpose,  which 
we  may  not  understand.  Nature  never 
actually  wastes  anything,  and,  while 
many  of  her  creatures  who  only  stand 
and  wait  may  serve,  the  most  active  and 
aggressive  also  have  their  missions  to 
perform.  If  nature  could  speak  in  our 
tongue,  and  explain  the  grand  purpose 
of  it  all,  some  of  our  teachers  might 
feel  very  small  indeed. 

Ask  the  wheeling  tern  and  other  sea- 
fowl  what  they  think  of  the  bluebravo's 
relentless  warfare  upon  his  kind  ;  ask 
the  humbler,  slower  forms  of  sea-life, — 


the  forever-busy  scavengers  of  the  vast 
sea-basin,  and  what  would  be  their  re- 
ply? No  doubt  but  it  would  be  some- 
thing meaning  :  "  Bully  for  the  blue-fish, 
long  life  and  more  power  to  him  ;  may 
he  take  smaller  bites  and  more  of  them, 
for  he  only  asks  for  one  fair  grab  at 
anything,  and  so  would  leave  the  more 
for  us." 

The  sea-fowl  know  him  well ;  their 
sharp  eyes  detect  the  first  sign  of  his 
attack.  Their  shrill  voices  spread  the 
good  news  and  bent  wings  do  their 
best  to  bear  their  owners  first  to  the 
scene  of  carnage,  for  the  fragments 
scorned  by  the  lithe  marauder  are  choic- 
est fare  for  winged  mendicants. 

The  voraciousness,  strength  and  swift- 
ness of  the  blue-fish,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  undeniably  fine  flavor,  peculiarly  fit 
him  for  the  purpose  of  the  angler. 
Fishing,  and  especially  sea  -  fishing, 
would  be  at  best  a  humdrum  form  of 
sport  if  the  quarry  lacked  the  fighting 
qualities.  No  fault  can  be  found  in  this 
direction  with  the  blue -fish.  If  the 
deep  contains  his  superior,  weight  for 
weight,  in  all  those  attributes  which 
tend  to  warm  the  heart  of  a  fisherman, 
that  superior  must  indeed  be  a  marvel 
worthy  of  universal  recognition.  Where- 
in is  he  lacking  ?  He  takes  the  lure 
with  a  vim  and  dash  unexcelled ;  he 
fights  with  speed,  power  and  unflinching 
gameness  ;  he  is  full  of  the  tactics,  en- 
durance, and  savageness  of  a  trained 
gladiator,  and,  when  conquered  and  put 
to  the  final  test,  he  is  the  peer  of  many 
of  our  highly  esteemed  food-fish.  If 
such  a  fish  cannot  satisfy  the  fisherman, 
the  latter  is  not  apt  to  find  any  pleasure 
in  the  use  of  tackle. 

The  methods  employed  in  taking  the 
blue-fish  include  trolling,  or  squidding 
with  very  long  lines  from  a  sail-boat ; 
fishing  from  the  beach  with  a  stout 
hand-line,  and  using  the  rod  from  a 
boat  or  some  convenient  pier.  The 
first  method  is  by  far  the  most  popular, 
yet  the  others,  too,  claim  their  earnest 
devotees. 

No  matter  which  method  may  be 
adopted,  the  tackle  used  must  be  of  the 
best  quality,  and  equipped  to  meet  at 
least  one  peculiarity  of  the  fish.  The 
same  jaw-power  and  keen  teeth  which 
can  cut  through  a  fish  as  easily  as  a 
knife  pares  cheese,  can  also  cut  through 
gut  or  silk,  linen,  hemp  or  other  cord. 
Hence  hooks  are  attached  to  wire,  or  to 
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the  stoutest  of  gimp.  Even  with  such 
tackle  the  line  is  sometimes  cut,  either 
by  the  hooked  fish  happening"  to  get  a 
snap  at  it,  or  by  reason  of  the  bait  being 
forced  above  the  wire  and  attracting 
a  second  fish.  ■  The  hooks  used  are  large 
and  correspondingly  strong.  The  stand- 
ard squid,  as  sold  by  the  trade,  is  very 
efficient  both  for  trolling  and  heaving 
and  hauling  from  the  beach.  Other 
favorite  lures  with  trollers  are  an  eel 
skin  and  bits  of  rag.  The  truth  is  that 
the  fish  will  strike  almost  anything 
of  suitable  size,  if  the  object  be  kept 
briskly  moving.  For  work  with  the 
rod,  lobster-tail,  shedder-crab,  chopped 
mossbunker  or  other  bait-fish  are  good. 

The  heave-and-haul  method  of  fish- 
ing from  the  beach  is  admirably  named. 
It  also  affords  capital  sport.  To  a  nov- 
ice it  may  appear  to  be  the  most  simple 
of  tasks,  while  in  reality  it  is,  like  many 
other  feats,  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  looks. 
Briefly,  it  is  an  exaggerated  form  of  the 
old  long  handline  method  so  popular 
among  the  boys  about  our  larger  inland 
waters.  The  heavy  squid  plays  the 
part  of  the  nut  or  lead  sinker  we  used 
to  affix  to  the  end  of  the  handline,  and 
the  principle  of  casting  is  identical  with 
the  boys'  method. 

The  lines  used  are  very  long  and 
strong,  for  the  fish  feed  outside  the  surf, 
and  the  squid  must  be  thrown  well 
across  the  line  of  their  patrol.  When  a 
prize  has  been  hooked,  it  must  be  hauled 
ashore  by  main  strength,  the  fisherman 
usually,  upon  feeling  a  strike,  turning 
his  back  to  his  captive,  putting  the  line 
over  his  shoulder,  and  scampering  up 
the  beach  as  fast  as  his  legs  can  carry 
him.   This  is  hauling  with  a  vengeance  ! 

In  manipulating  this  tackle,  three 
points  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
The  squid  must  go  far  enough  —  one 
hundred  yards  would  not  be  too  far  for 
an  expert — the  line  must  pay  out  freely 
and  smoothly,  and  the  hand-over-hand 
recovery  must  start  as  soon  as  the  squid 
has  touched  the  water,  and  be  main- 
tained at  an  even  and  sufficiently  rapid 
rate  until  a  strike,  or  the  passage  of  the 
squid  inside  the  limit  of  good  water,  has 
determined  the  value  of  that  particular 
cast.  The  home  end  of  the  line  may  be 
made  fast  to  the  squidder's  body,  or 
other  convenient  hold,  and  the  slack 
neatly  coiled  upon  the  sand,  but  your 
expert  scorns  such  tactics.  Men  of  the 
sea  are  too  thoroughly  accustomed  to 


coiling  and  heaving  to  tolerate  such  a 
lubber's  make-shift.  Therefore,  they 
hold  the  spare  coils  in  the  left  hand  and 
let  her  run,  and,  incidentally,  they  do 
not  get  an  odd  finger  in  a  bight  of  the 
tackle,  or  allow  the  whole  business  to  go 
in  a  confused  mass,  which  the  novice  is 
more  than  likely  to  do. 

For  the  heave,  the  right  hand  holds 
the  line  at  the  point  which  best  suits 
the  heaver's  reach  and  skill,  the  squid 
is  caused  to  swing  around  the  head 
slowly  until  it  is  well  going,  then  faster 
and  faster,  until  it  fairly  whistles  with 
speed  ;  then,  at  precisely  the  right  in- 
stant, the  final  heave  is  given.  Away 
goes  the  squid  ;  if  from  a  skillful  hand, 
it  hisses  seaward  straight  as  an  arrow 
beyond  the  heaving  line  of  breakers,  its 
trail  of  flying  cord  running  out  as 
though  fast  to  a  shell.  It  is  a  fascinat- 
ing thing  to  watch  this  masterly  heav- 
ing, but  the  novice  who  undertakes  to 
show  off  at  it  diggeth  a  pitfall  for  his 
own  feet.  He  can  swing  the  squid 
around  all  right,  but,  when  the  time  for 
putting  on  the  heave  and  letting  go 
arrives,  some  weird  effects  are  liable  to 
follow.  The  squid  may  be  banged  into 
the  sand,  or  sent  in  any  direction  but 
the  proper  one,  while  the  line  may  foul 
in  several  exasperating  ways. 

To  be  candid,  I  think  a  good  squidder 
has  every  excuse  for  being  proud  of  his 
accomplishment,  for  it  calls  for  quite  as 
much  art  and  a  deal  more  muscle  than 
is  required  for  the  proper  casting  of  the 
fly.  It  is  precious  rough  on  the  hands, 
too,  for  not  only  is  a  good  blue-fish  a 
rasping  beggar  in  the  fight,  but  a  lot  of 
sand  will  stick  to  the  line,  and  sand  is 
not  good  for  soft  skin.  Stout  gloves 
should  be  worn  if  the  squidder  can  tol- 
erate them,  but  many  prefer  to  work 
bare-handed  until  a  sufficient  amount  of 
skin  has  been  sacrificed.  It  may  hap- 
pen— indeed  it  frequently  does  happen — 
that  a  huge,  old  striped-bass  takes  the 
squid.  Then  will  be  illustrated  the  finer 
points  of  heaving  and  hauling,  and, 
should  the  prize  be  landed,  the  squid- 
der's hands  will  agree  that  the  right 
knows  what  the  left  has  been  at. 

Fishing  for  blues  with  the  rod  de- 
mands no  skill  until  the  actual  struggle 
has  begun — then  it  is  worthy  of  your 
expert  with  big  trout  and  black  bass. 
At  many  points  along  the  coast  pier-like 
structures  have  been  erected  for  the 
benefit   of    still-fishers,    and   while   the 
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blue- fish  taken  run  much  smaller  than 
those  which  fall  victims  to  the  squid, 
they  are  such  fighters  that  they  thor- 
oughly test  one's  tackle.  Here,  again, 
the  smaller  striped-bass  are  apt  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  game,  but  these  only  add 
to  the  fun.  Not  infrequently  something 
altogether  too  heavy  for  the  tackle  will 
lay  hold,  as  will  be  attested  by  a  chap 
who  last  August  borrowed  my  pet  out- 
fit and  returned  it  minus  line. 

"  Where's  the  line  ? "  I  asked,  for  it 
was  an  extra  good  one. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  "but 
I  guess  it's  somewhere  off  Sandy  Hook 
by  now  ;  it  was  heading  that  way  last  I 
savv^  of  it.  Some  kind  of  a  submarine 
torpedo  got  hold  of  it,  and  I  thought  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  save  the  rod." 
And  he  didn't  put  up  a  new  line  either  ! 

Trolling  for  blue-fish  from  the  stern 
of  a  fast,  handy  cat-boat  is,  however,  the 
most  popular  form  of  the  sport.  It  is  a 
simple  and  sure  method,  providing  any 
fish  are  about,  and  for  this  reason  thou- 
sands of  people,  male  and  female,  turn 
to  it  to  add  to  the  excitement  of  a  sum- 
mer holiday.  Strong  lines,  of  moderate 
length  are  used,  which,  as  a  rule,  to- 
gether with  other  necessaries,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  captain  of  the  boat.  Here, 
again,  gloves  are  very  useful,  for  the 
strength  of  the  fish,  added  to  the  speed 
of  the  boat,  causes  the  line  to  be  severe 
upon  unprotected  hands. 

Still,  trolling  is  a  jolly  way  of  spend- 
ing a  day,  although  it  has  some  draw- 
backs. If  the  cat  is  sailed  well  out  to 
the  ranges  of  big  fish,  it  may  happen 
that  the  breeze  will  die  to  an  exasperat- 
ing nothingness,  which  not  only  spoils 
sport,  but  renders  one  liable  to  a  weari- 
some delay  in  getting  home.  But  this 
to  the  landlubber  is  a  mere  trifle  com- 
pared to  a  lively  sea.  It  is  all  very  fine 
to  start  out  with  spirits  at  top  notch  and 
a  general  air  of  "  Hurrah,  boys !  " 
Wait  till  you  know  before  you  exult  too 
freely.  Perhaps  you  will — but,  then,  if 
you've  ever  been  there  you  know  how 
it  is  yourself — how  the  seas  seemed  to 
take  a  positive  joy  in  bouncing  that  cat- 
boat  exactly  the  way  you  didn't  like  ; 
how  pipe,  cigar  and  flask  lost  their 
charms ;  how  the  smell  of  chopped 
mossbunker  permeated  everything  ; 
how  you  fought  with  your  fate,  longed 
for  good  old  land  and  wished  that  the 
whole  race  of  blue-fish  was  mashed  into  a 
gigantic,  pulpy  monument  of  revenge. 


I  recall  one  particular  day  which  was 
marked  by  both  good  and  bad  features 
of  trolling.  During  an  evening's  dis- 
cussion     old     Cap     H had     spun 

many  a  yarn  about  the  blues,  and  had 
wound  up  with  the  declaration  that  no 
known  form  of  fishing  could  compare 
with  trolling. 

More  to  keep  the  old  boy  warmed  up 
to  his  interesting  yarns  than  for  any 
other  reason,  I  had  ventured  to  suggest 
that  ouananiche,  trout  and  black  bass 
were  no  small  potatoes  in  the  matter  of 
taxing  one's  tackle  and  resources.  This 
was,  as  intended,  oil  to  the  flame. 

"Wha-t.?"  shouted  Cap,  "them  there 
lubberin'  suckers  as  good  as  blues  ? 
Not  on  yer  life  !  Whar  ye  bin  raised 
ennyhow  ?  Yew  chin  like  a  feller'd  bin 
used  tew  beach-combin'  roun'  them 
there  puddlin'  lakes — thar's  nary  salt  in 
yew  !  " 

Not  being  quite  sure  that  the  lack  of 
salt  was  not  another  way  of  saying 
"too  fresh,"  I  gave  the  old  mossbunker 
another  dig,  just  to  get  even.  Finally, 
Cap  declared  that  I  "  didn't  know 
nuthin'  'tall  about  it,"  and  wound  up 
with  an  invitation  to  go  with  him  next 
day  in  his  cat,  to  which  he  significantly 
added,  "  I'll  larn  ye  !  " 

Neater  and  handier  craft  than  Cap's 
boat,  the  Maggie  T.,  never  poked  her 
nose  into  a  whitecap  ;  and  when  I 
stepped  aboard  Cap's  face  wore  a  min- 
gled expression,  part  pride  of  ownership 
and  part  quizzical  scrutiny  of  the  lub- 
ber. I  had  several  ideas  ;  one  was  that 
a  small  basket  of  supplies  would  not 
necessarily  cause  a  mutiny.  It  did  not, 
for  Cap  appeared  to  wind  its  principal 
burden.  I  also  had  a  steel  rod,  with  which 
I  proposed  to  make  certain  experiments. 
Cap  snickered  audibly  at  the  rod,  but  as 
I  wore  old  clothes  and  had  a  pair  of  stout 
oil-tan  gloves  along,  his  criticisms  were 
not  too  pronounced. 

Soon  everything  was  shipshape,  and 
the  Maggie  T.  went  galloping  out  in  a 
style  which  more  than  justified  her 
owner's  claim  that  she  was  the  best  of 
her  size  afloat.  It  was  truly  a  glorious 
spin — just  enough  of  breeze  and  sea  to 
make  things  interestingly  lively — and 
for  an  hour  or  more  I  lounged  about, 
smoking  and  listening  to  Cap's  yarns. 

All  this  time  Cap  had  kept  an  eye 
upon  the  waters  all  about,  for  he  was 
too  true  a  fisherman  to  lose  sight  of 
any   chance    for    sport.      Presently   he 
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remarked,  "  Thar's  fish  dead  ahead,"  and 
I  turned  to  see  a  dozen  or  more  grace- 
ful terns  wheeling  and  dodging  about 
close  to  the  surface.  Immediately  be- 
low those  eager  birds  a  school  of  blue- 
fish  was  chopping  up  easy  victims. 

Cap  uncovered  a  tub  of  evil-smell- 
ing fragments  of  menhaden,  the  oily 
odor  of  which  might  well  knock  a  man 
out,  and  gave  his  instructions  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Take  that  there  pearl  squid, 
stick  a  bit  of  chum  on  it  and  let  her 
run — we'll  be  into  "em  in  a  minute." 

I  watched  the  squid  flying  astern  till 
enough  line  had  run  out,  then  checked 
the  cord  with  gloved  hand  and  awaited 
developments.  Nearly  sixty  yards  of 
line  remained  in  the  coil,  and  I  did  not 
care  if  a  whale  took  the  squid. 

At  first  I  thought  a  whale  had  taken 
it.  The  yank  was  so  savage,  and  the 
strain  so  sudden  that  the  line  almost  got 
free.  As  quickly  as  possible  I  clapped 
on  the  pressure,  while  Cap  brought  our 
craft  up  into  the  wind.  Then  I  learned 
just  what  a  lively  blue-fish  can  do.  This 
fellow  seemed  to  weigh  at  least  twenty 
pounds,  and  in  spite  of  my  best  en- 
deavors, he  took  out  line  by  main  force. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  gloves  my 
hands  had  surely  suffered.  The  struggle, 
while  quite  exciting  enough,  did  not 
last  many  minutes.  A  steady  strain 
soon  brought  the  fish  to  close  quarters, 
and  presently  he  was  safely  boated.  To 
my  intense  surprise  he  did  not,  at  a  fair 
guess,  weigh  more  than  six  or  seven 
pounds.  Still  more  to  my  surprise,  he 
appeared  to  make  an  attempt  to  bite 
while  being  freed  from  the  squid.  This 
suggested  possibilities  for  careless  fin- 
gers. We  took  four  more  fish,  then 
decided  to  move  inshore,  that  I  might 
test,  or  as  Cap  said,  "  bust  "  the  steel 
rod. 

In  due  time  Cap  had  worked  the  Mag- 
gie T.  to  a  point  above  a  shoal  where 
two  strong  currents  almost  opposed  each 
other.  As  he  prepared  to  drop  his  mud- 
hook  he  exclaimed — "  This  here's  the 
place  for  'em,  if  yew  wants  chummin'. 
Get  that  tin  thing  ready  and  I  guess 
it'll  last  till  one  takes  a-holt  ennyhow." 

He  tossed  overboard  a  few  dipperfuls 
of  the  rank-odored  mess  in  the  tub,  and 
the  air  reeked  with  oil.  The  stuff 
floated  and  scattered,  forming  a  notice- 
able "  slick  "  over  yards  of  restless  water. 

''Smells  bootiful,  doan't  it?"  asked 
Cap,  then  went  on, "  Yew  mayn't  'bleeve 


it,  but  it's  a  fact,  when  a  big  lot  of  blues 
is  cuttin'  up  live  grub  outside  there,  yew 
can  smell  'em  way  to  lee'ard.  'Taint 
quite  so  rank,  of  course." 

After  waiting  for  some  time  Cap 
chucked  over  some  more  of  his  choice 
lure,  remarking,  "  Don't  yew  worry  ; 
there's  fish  round  here  all  right,  and  just 
as  soon  as  they  gets  a  sniff  of  this  they'll 
be  on  deck." 

The  words  had  barely  passed  his  lips 
before  there  came  a  violent  v»'rench  at 
the  tackle.  The  steel  rod  formed  a 
semi-circle  and  Cap  grinned  as  he  said, 
"  Bust  her  soon's  yew  like,  an'  we'll  go 
on  home." 

But  I  did  not  "bust  her."  The  rod, 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  ones,  had  its 
faults,  yet  it  was  extremely  tough — quite 
good  enough  for  the  comparatively  small 
blue  it  was  now  pitted  against.  The  fish 
fought  faster  than  trout  or  bass,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  made  a  long 
struggle,  had  not  the  line  chanced  to 
pass  within  Cap's  reach.  His  brown 
paw  shot  out,  seized  the  line,  and  in  a 
moment  the  fish  was  boated.  "  That's 
the  way  to  fix  'em,"  he  remarked,  as  he 
freed  the  hook,  and  he  seemed  to  be  al- 
most hurt  when  I  asked  him  to  leave 
the  next  one  alone  until  I  should  give 
the  word. 

That  word  was  never  given.  A  mo- 
ment later  I  had  hooked  what  felt  like 
a  mate  of  the  fish  just  boated.  There 
was  a  spasm  of  rapid  play — then — whiz- 
iz-zip  ! 

"  Whatever  the ? "     I  had  no  time 

to  finish  the  question.  The  line  was 
pointed  straight  out  to  sea,  taut  as  a 
fiddle-string  and  fairly  smoking  through 
the  steel  tube.  I  lowered  the  rod  till  it 
and  the  cord  were  in  a  line,  then  gripped 
the  whizzing  reel.  There  was  a  snap, 
and  then  fifty  yards  of  line  curved  idly 
upon  the  waves  while  Cap  shouted  with 
glee.  I  reeled  in  the  slack  to  find  about 
ten  yards  missing.  The  whole  thing 
had  happened  so  suddenly  that  I  was 
fairly  dazed.  Needless  to  say  the  rod 
was  not  again  called  upon. 

The  only  explanation  Cap  could  give 
was  that  a  big  blue-fish  or  a  striped-bass 
had  taken  the  hook.  I  have  an  idea  that 
what  I  first  hooked  was  a  small  blue-fish, 
which  a  moment  later  was  seized  by 
some  huge  specimen  of  sea-flier — what, 
I  cannot  say.  To  use  a  sporting  phrase, 
while  I've  certainly  got  a  partial  line  on 
him  I  have  never  seen  his  true  form. 
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of  anyone  I  ever  saw 
in  a  camp  cook. 

"  Now,  don't  disappoint  us,  old  man. 


I. 

New  York,  July  15th. 
"  Dear  Old  Fellow  : 

"  Congratulate  me  ;  I  have 
an  idea.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  Robert  Drum- 
mond  has  returned  from 
Europe.  He  and  I  have 
been  burning  the  midnight 
oil  for  a  week  past  recall- 
ing the  good  times  we  three 
used  to  have  in  the  wild 
and  woolly  West.  The 
question  naturally  arose, 
why  can't  we  get  together 
again  and  let  our  three 
hearts  beat  as  one  for  a 
few  weeks  ?  Now  for  the 
idea.  We  have  decided  to 
camp  out !  We  want  to  start 
early  in  August.  Just  what 
part  of  the  country  we  will 
favor  with  our  pres- 
ence is  still  open  to 
debate,  Robert  votes 
for  Berkshire  Hills. 

"  There   will   be   no 
camp  drudgery,  so  you 
have  nothing  to  object 
'"•.       7  /  to.     I  know  a  respect- 

'^•^  V  able  colored  man  with 

■|^  aregular  Webster  head 

A^  (on      the    outside,    of 

x^  •'"  course).      He    will    go 

with  us  as  cook  and 
general  utility  man. 
He  comes  nearest  to 
getting  up  a  first-class 
meal  on  nothing  at  all 
And  you  must  admit  that  is  an  important  qualification 


*»^.^ 


> 


Your  friend, 

"  Charles  Baxter." 


Disappoint  him  ?  He  knew  I  would  not.  I  would  camp  with  Charles  Baxter 
in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  then  why  refuse  picturesque  Berkshire.  His  was  one 
of  those  warm,  impulsive  natures  that  attract  both  men  and  women,  especially 
men.  Endowed  by  his  Maker  with  a  mind  capable  of  expansion  into  greatness 
under  proper  conditions,  his  entire  life  from  boyhood  had  been  a  sacrifice  which 
enriched  his  heart,  but  dwarfed  his  career.  The  death  of  his  father,  a  rare 
man,  but  with  no  property,  threw  the  responsibilities  of  the  family  on  his  young 
shoulders,  and  he  patiently  laid  aside  his  hopes  of  a  college  training  and  a 
brilliant  future  and  took  up  the  family  burden.  Tall  and  broad-shouldered,  he 
seemed  to  be  well  fitted  for  buffeting  the  world,  but  somehow  he  had  not  the 
strength  which  his  physique  indicated,  and  an  annual  outing  in  the  mountains 
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was  not  only  a  delightful  variation  in 
his  routine,  but  much  of  a  necessity. 
Robert,  too,  was  a  fine  fellow,  stalwart 
like  his  friend,  but  more  robust.  His 
large,  dreamy  eyes  indicated  the  poetry 
of  his  nature  ;  his  rugged  features  and 
firm  mouth,  somewhat  severe  except 
when  the  frequent  smiles  fairly  illu- 
mined his  countenance,  revealed  the 
strong  character  of  the  man.  Robert, 
when  last  I  met  him,  had  two  pro- 
nounced characteristics  which  to  me 
seemed  inconsistent — a  deep  love  for 
nature  and  a  somewhat  cynical  dis- 
regard for  women. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  nobody  in  par- 
ticular. Designed  by  nature  to  cut 
coupons  for  a  livelihood,  hard  fate  had 
thrust  me  into  a  newspaper  office  and 
the  life  of  a  scribbler.  John  is  my 
name,  plain  John  Miller. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  through  the 
treadmill  of  newspaper  life  can  really 
appreciate  the  sense  of  exhilaration  with 
which  I  shook  off  the  office  dust,  and 
took  a  train  for  New  York  one  bright 
afternoon  in  August. 

And  what  a  feeling  of  intense  relief 
when  we  rolled  into  the  depot  and  I 
heard  a  wild  "  hurrah,  there  he  is,"  from 
Baxter.  The  pressure  of  his  hand  told 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  see  his  old 
friend  again.  Robert  was  less  demon- 
strative, but  the  fine  light  in  his  eyes 
and  heightened  color  in  his  cheeks 
assured  me  of  my  welcome. 

When  we  reached  Baxter's  rooms  we 
found  Wash,  the  cook,  who  could  get 
up  such  incomparable  dinners  with  so 
little  to  work  with,  waiting  for  us.  He 
certainly  had,  as  my  friend  wrote,  a 
"  Webster  head,"  and  was  fond  of  exhib- 
iting it.  He  would  pose  for  several 
minutes  at  a  time,  at  the  request  of  the 
irrepressible  Baxter,  while  we  examined 
his  cranium,  and  discussed  its  merits. 

"  Wash,  what  have  you  got  in  that 
head  any  way  ?"  one  of  us  asked. 

"  I  'specs  mostly  watah,  sah,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

He  was  an  older  man  than  I  ex- 
pected to  see.  It  seems  that  Baxter's 
father  had  found  him  down  in  Alabama, 
after  the  war. 

n. 

We  pitched  our  tent  half-way  up  a 
mountain  side  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  bit 
of  scener3^  Far  below,  in  a  narrow 
valley  scooped  out  by  some  giant  hand, 


a  small  river  worked  its  way  along 
among  the  stones  which  nearly  choked 
its  passage.  Mountains  everywhere, 
mountains  of  verdure.  Close  by  the 
tent  a  tiny  mountain  brook — the  glory 
of  New  England — gurgled  down  the 
hillside.  A  half-mile  below  it  dropped 
fifty  feet  over  steep  rocks  into  a  pict- 
uresque canon,  where  it  was  joined  by 
a  sister  stream,  tumbling  over  the  same 
ledge,  forming  a  double  waterfall,  as 
rare  as  it  was  beautiful. 

We  purposely  camped  above  the  falls 
to  avoid  the  excursionists  which  such  a 
lovely  spot  would  be  sure  to  attract. 
Save  for  an  occasional  farm-house  on 
the  mountain  side,  whose  lights  wxre 
cheerful  to  look  at  after  dark,  we  were 
alone  and  apparently  monarchs  of  all  we 
surveyed.  Each  day  we  drank  in  the 
soft  odors  of  the  pine  trees  and  put  on 
health  and  strength  in  climbing  and 
exploring  the  neighboring  mountains. 
Each  night  we  gathered  around  the 
camp  fire,  joked,  or  sang  songs,  and 
were  finally  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sweet 
music  of  dancing  water. 

Occasionally  it  was  hot,  insufferably 
hot,  and  at  such  times  it  was  Wash's 
chief  delight  to  bring  out  an  aged  ther- 
mometer, hang  it  in  the  hottest  spot  he 
could  find  and  gloat  over  the  acrobatic 
feats  of  the  mercury. 

"  'Specs  she'll  go  to  a  hundred  in  the 
shade  to-day  fo'  shuah,  Massa  Charles," 
he  would  say  with  a  grin,  and  cheerfully 
dodge  the  missiles  which  the  exasper- 
ated trio  would  shower  upon  him. 

But  he  was  a  faithful  cook.  He  will- 
ingly climbed  to  and  from  the  nearest 
village  with  necessary  supplies,  and  his 
one  .  failing  was  readily  forgiven,  the 
more  so,  perhaps,  as  the  weather  was 
usually  comfortable. 

One  day  we  left  the  negro  with  the 
camp  and  took  a  long  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  for  a  look  at  the  beauti- 
ful valley  on  the  other  side.  Pittsfield, 
Cheshire,  Adams,  Renfrew,  North 
Adams,  Williamstown,  and  a  half-dozen 
more  busy  little  villages  were  spread 
out  at  our  feet.  Opposite,  beautiful 
Greylock,  the  highest  peak  in  the  State, 
lifted  his  stately  head  above  the  rest  of 
the  range. 

Baxter  said  that  when  he  was  a  boy 
he  lived  at  the  foot  of  a  big  hill  and 
often  amused  himself  rolling  down 
stones,  to  the  great  detriment  of  walls 
and  fences  below.     He  admitted  that  it 
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was  not  exactly  right,  and  did  not  tend 
to  make  him  popular  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  he  proposed  to  live  those  days 
over  again.  With  that  he  gave  a  yell 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Co- 
manche Indian  in  his  palmiest  days,  and 
loosening  a  big  stone,  sent  it  tumbling 
down  the  cliff.  Robert  caught  the  fe- 
ver, and  tugging  at  a  huge  rock  with 
desperate  energy,  he  rolled  it  to  the 
edge.  It  quivered  hesitatingly  for  a 
moment  as  if  afraid  to  take  the  leap, 
and  then  with  a  mighty  plunge  went 
tearing  down  the  slope. 

"  Hurrah,"  he  shouted,  swinging  his 
hat ;  and  as  he  spoke  there  came  faintly 
up  to  us  an  agonized  scream — a  woman's 
voice.  Then  silence,  as  before.  We 
knew  what  had  happened.  I  seemed 
turned  to  stone.  When  I  recovered  my 
senses,  Drummond,  his  face  pale  as 
death  and  a  look  in  his  eyes  which 
haunted  me  for  days,  was  letting  him- 
self over  the  cliff.  How  he  did  it  I 
do  not  know  ;  he  went  down,  but  little 
slower  than  the  stone.  We,  above,  held 
our  breath  in  suspense  and  horror  until 
he  disappeared  in  the  underbrush  below. 

It  never  occurred  to  us  to  doubt  the  aw- 
ful significance  of  that  scream.  We  were 
all  unprepared  therefore  for  the  sight 
which  met  our  gaze  when  we  burst  from 
a  thicket  of  trees  and  underbrush  into 
the  open.  Drummond,  slightly  disfig- 
ured it  is  true,  was  calmly  pointing  out 
the  beauties  of  nature  to  a  young  woman 
whose  back  was  toward  us  and  whose 
arms  were  filled  with  goldenrod.  It 
was  with  a  curious  mixture  of  relief  and 
disappointment  that  we  saw  them.  Here 
were  Baxter  and  myself,  pale  as  ghosts 
and  so  spent  for  breath  that  we  could 
hardly  stand  from  sheer  dizziness  in  our 
great  race  to  pick  up  the  remains,  and 
the  remains  were  calmly  discussing  a 
landscape. 

The  girl  wore  the  regulation  summer 
costume,  a  dark  blue  serge  skirt  and 
shirt  waist,  the  collars  and  cuffs  as  stiff 
and  neat  as  starch  and  polishing  iron 
could  make  them.  A  sailor  hat  was  set 
jauntily  on  her  head.  She  had  a  very 
pretty  and  graceful  figure,  at  least  so 
Baxter  informed  me  in  a  stage  whisper. 
Now,  by  all  the  accepted  laws  of  art  and 
romance  she  ought  to  have  been  beauti- 
ful. Her  hair,  kissed  by  the  sum- 
mer breezes,  ought  to  have  formed  a 
luminous  halo  about  her  head.  Her 
eyes  should  have  reflected  the  azure  of 


heaven  and  her  mouth  discount  the 
curves  of  Cupid's  bow. 

But  they  did  not,  as  we  found  directly, 
for  just  then  Drummond  saw  us. 

"  Here  they  are,"  he  said.  "  Boys, 
come  forward  and  meet  Miss  Eleanor 
Bradford.  Miss  Bradford,  these  are  the 
young  scapegraces  who  caused  you  so 
much  trouble." 

"  Well,"  began  Baxter. 

The  young  woman  laughed  and  said 
that  Mr.  Drummond  had  confessed  all 
and  had  been  forgiven. 

We  learned  that  she  gave  the  scream 
which  we  heard,  but  she  had  managed 
to  jump  out  of  the  way  of  the  stone  in 
time.  Her  soft  dark  hair  and  eyes  and 
full  red  lips  redeemed  an  otherwise 
plain  face,  if  the  features  of  a  girl  of 
twenty,  in  good  health,  need  redeeming. 
There  was  an  air  of  self-confidence 
about  her,  and  a  depth  of  character 
and  intellect  in  her  eyes  that  I  liked. 
But  her  chief  charm  was  her  voice. 
When  she  spoke  her  face  lighted  up  in  a 
way  which  made  us  forget  all  details  of 
feature  in  the  general  animation  and 
harmony  of  the  whole. 

The  adventure  had  happened  a  little 
above  and  about  half-way  between  our 
camp  and  the  nearest  farm  house,  at 
which  we  learned  Miss  Bradford  was 
spending  the  summer.  She  loved  the 
woods  and  the  mountains  as  ardently 
as  did  Drummond  himself,  and  made 
frequent  excursions  in  all  directions 
from  the  house.  She  had  spent  a  month 
on  the  hillside  without  an  escort,  but 
Baxter  felt  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to 
see  her  safe  to  the  house.  He  said  that 
Drummond  really  ought  to  go  to  the 
camp  at  once  and  bind  up  his  wounds. 
Some  one  must  assist  him  and  I  was  so 
good  at  that  sort  of  thing.  So  he  went 
off  with  the  girl. 

He  came  back  radiant.  They  had 
strangely  enough  reached  the  house 
without  accident,  and  a  "  fine  old  lady," 
after  being  duly  horrified  at  the  advent- 
ure, had  asked  him  to  bring  his  two 
comrades  over  to  tea  on  the  following 
evening.     We  were,  of  course,  elated. 

III. 

It  is  curious  how  a  woman's  presence 
makes  us  conscious  of  our  personal  ap- 
pearance. Up  to  this  time  our  clothes 
and  our  beards  had  been  the  least  of  our 
troubles.     But  as  the  hour  approached 
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when  we  were  to  pay  our  respects 
to  Miss  Bradford  in  her  temporary 
home,  we  had  many  misgivings  as  to 
our  ability  to  make  ourselves  present- 
able. We  found  a  new  use  for  the  cook. 
He  could  handle  a  razor  with  all  the 
flourishes  of  an  expert.  When  four 
o'clock  came,  therefore,  with  shaven 
faces  and  the  best  clothes  the  camp  af- 
forded, we  started  across  fields  and  over 
stone  walls  to  the  house  of  Ezra  Place. 
As  we  walked  up  the  drive  to  the 
rambling  old  house,  Mr.  Place,  himself, 
stood  by  the  horse  block  whittling. 

He  gave  no  sign  that  he  was  aware  of 
our  approach,  and  we  felt  rather  than 
saw  that  he  was  surveying  us  through 
a  pair  of  twinkling  grey  eyes,  deep  set 
under  shaggy  brows.  His  face  was 
lengthened  by  a  straggling  chin  beard, 
originally  red,  but  which  the  cares  of 
sixty  years  had  streaked  with  white. 
He  wore  a  long  linen  duster,  buttoned 
at  the  top,  and  falling  in  a  series  of 
wrinkles  to  below  the  knees.  His  trou- 
sers were  several  inches  too  short,  and 
revealed  a  pair  of  white  stockings,  the 
feet  of  which  were  incased  in  embroid- 
ered slippers  of  startling  pattern,  so  run 
down  at  the  heels  that  they  flopped  at 
every  step.  On  his  head  was  a  shape- 
less straw  hat,  and  fastened  in  the  band 
was  a  bunch  of  red  peppers,  we  sup- 
posed at  the  time  for  ornament,  but 
afterwards  learned  to  keep  off  the 
"rheumatiz."  And  as  he  continued  to 
give  no  sign  of  our  presence,  we  didn't 
know  exactly  how  to  act.  We,  however, 
went  forward  with  as  bold  a  front  as  we 
could  assume,  Drummond  and  I  falling 
slightly  behind  Baxter,  whom  we  in- 
stinctively felt  to  be  the  proper  one  to 
make  the  introductions.  As  Baxter  was 
groping  around  in  his  usually  fertile 
brain  for  something  to  say,  a  series  of 
strange,  chuckling  sounds  came  from 
somewhere  about  the  man's  face.  He 
then  stopped  whittling,  threw  his  stick 
away,  allowed  his  knife  to  close  with  a 
click  which  would  have  brought  joy  to 
a  small  boy's  heart,  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  said  :  "  How  are  ye,  boys  ?  So  you 
are  the  fellers  who  have  been  camping 
on  my  farm  ?  " 

Now  that  was  an  entirely  new  idea  to 
us.  We  were  perfectly  aware  that  we 
had  camped  on  a  mountain,  but  that  we 
were  on  some  one's  farm  had  never  en- 
tered our  heads.  Baxter  was  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  seizing  the  old  man's 


hands  in  his  he  shook  them  vigorously, 
telling  him  over  and  over  again  what  a 
glorious  farm  he  had,  and  how  delighted 
we  were  to  see  him. 

"  It's  all  right,  boys — it's  all  right. 
Glad  to  see  ye — glad  to  see  ye." 

We  were  glad  to  hear  that  it  was  all 
right,  but  were  gladder  yet  when,  at 
that  moment.  Miss  Bradford  came  to 
our  rescue.  She  must  have  wondered 
at  the  warmth  of  our  greeting,  as  with 
quiet  cordiality  she  ushered  us  into  the 
quaint  old  sitting-room,  from  which 
we  could  see  active  preparations  for 
supper  in  the  room  adjoining.  Soon  we 
felt  perfectly  at  home.  The  old  man 
melted  under  Baxter's  flow  of  spirits 
until  his  laugh  could  have  been  heard 
half-way  to  the  camp.  He  was  a  strange 
combination  of  shrewdness  and  sim- 
plicity. 

Soon,  Mrs.  Place,  a  motherly  soul,  bent 
with  years  of  toil,  invited  us  into  the 
old  -  fashioned  dining  -  room.  How  it 
brought  back  to  us  our  childhood  days, 
when  we  played  marbles  in  the  old 
room  at  home  !  The  same  rag-carpet, 
the  low  ceiling,  the  small-paned  win- 
dows, the  dear  old  chintz-covered  chair 
with  feather  cushion,  the  blue  china. 
After  all,  what  are  modern  rooms,  with 
their  polished  floors,  plate  glass  and 
handsome  furnishings,  compared  with 
the  sweet  memories  which  come  to  us 
through  the  haze  of  years  ?  Starved  in- 
deed is  the  life,  however  successful, 
which  had  no  happy  childhood. 

Baxter  and  Miss  Bradford  were  the 
life  of  the  meal.  She  was  a  match  for 
his  wit,  and  under  their  running  fire  we 
were  all  kept  busy.  Even  the  quiet 
Drummond  caught  the  infection  and 
joined  in  the  general  skirmish. 

In  the  midst  of  the  passing  pleasant- 
ries Miss  Bradford  told  us  some  things 
of  her  own  life  about  which  we  had 
grown  curious.  She  was  a  New  York 
girl,  as  simple  and  unaffected  in  her 
manner  as  she  was  bright  and  cultured. 
But  that  we  found  out  for  ourselves. 
Her  father  was  a  well-to-do  business 
man  of  the  great  city.  The  daughter 
was  spending  the  summer  with  her 
mother's  sister,  Mrs.  Place,  among  the 
incomparable  Berkshire  Hills,  which  she 
loved  with  the  intensity  of  an  ardent 
nature.  She  had  been  West,  and  had 
even  passed  a  winter  not  far  from  my 
home. 

Through  the  shadows   of  years   the 
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memory  comes  back  to  me  with  the 
brightness  of  yesterday.  The  life  of 
a  noble  woman  with  ideals  and  a  pur- 
pose, and  withal  a  delightful  humanness 
about  her,  was  partially  revealed  to  us, 
as  in  the  fresh-cut  leaves  of  a  new  book. 
We  longed  to  turn  the  pages,  but  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Place  retired,  and  we  reluctantly  re- 
turned to  our  camp.  This  simple  house- 
hold had  breakfast  at  six,  dinner  at  half- 
past  eleven,  supper  at  half-past  four, 
and  when  seven  o'clock  arrived  it  was 
as  if  they  had  sat  up  until  ten  in  the 
city.     Half -past  seven  was  dissipation. 

Life  is  a  curious  fabric.  Its  magic 
pattern,  ever  changing,  always  seems 
complete.  A  new  thread  is  added  here, 
another  there,  and  we  vaguely  wonder 
what  the  old  pattern  was  like.  A  few 
days  ago  Eleanor  Bradford  had  not 
existed,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 
Now  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  always 
known  her.  I  expected  that  hereafter 
we  would  have  to  take  many  walks 
without  Baxter,  but  did  not  dream  that 
I  would  go  forth  and  climb  alone.  Miss 
Bradford  was  a  revelation  to  Drum- 
mond.  His  experience  with  girls  was 
limited  and  had  evidently  not  left  a 
favorable  impression.  In  Miss  Brad- 
ford he  found,  not  art,  but  nature. 
Here  was  a  girl  as  strong  as  himself,  as 
passionately  earnest  as  himself — a  girl 
whom  he  could  study  and,  in  studying, 
gather  not  only  enjoyment  but  inspira- 
tion. Not  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not 
find  some  excuse  to  call  at  her  home. 

Baxter  did  not  require  an  excuse,  but 
came  and  went  at  will.  I  could  not 
help  noticing,  however,  that  they  rarely 
went  together.  Sometimes  we  all  three 
went,  but  otherwise  they  managed  to 
make  their  pilgrimages  alone.  As  for 
me,  the  only  label  which  I  could  put 
upon  Miss  Bradford  was,  "  remarkably 
fine  girl." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  young  lady 
was  rather  avoiding  us.  vShe  greeted  us 
at  the  house  with  charming  cordiality, 
but  in  our  various  excursions,  plan  as 
we  might,  we  seldom  met  her. 

We  met  her  one  Sunday  afternoon  as 
we  were  strolling  up  a  mountain  road, 
beyond  the  house.  It  was  a  most 
beautiful  day.  A  hush  of  holy  calm  per- 
vaded all  nature.  Even  the  birds  were 
silent,  save  for  an  occasional  sleepy  twit- 
ter in  the  tree  tops  and  the  cry  of  a 
crow  calling  its  mate.     The  soft  tinkle 


of  a  cow  bell  from  beyond  the  woods 
came  softly  to  our  ears,  seeming  to 
make  the  quiet  more  profound.  Above 
the  winding  roads  on  either  side  great 
trees  outstretched  their  arms  in  friendly 
greeting  and  through  their  intermingled 
leaves,  freshly  washed  by  an  evening 
shower,  the  sunshine  made  its  way  and 
fell  in  great  splashes  on  the  ground. 

Drummond,  especially  sensitive  to 
such  scenes  and  surroundings,  was  speak- 
ing to  us  in  low  tones  of  God  in  nature, 
when  there  broke  upon  our  ears  the 
song  of  a  woman  concealed  by  a  turn 
in  the  road.  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee."  We  stopped  by 
common  impulse,  and,  conscious  of 
strange  emotions  in  my  own  breast,  I 
looked  curiously  at  my  companions, 
Baxter,  with  cheeks  flushed,  stood  as 
when  in  the  act  of  taking  a  step  he  had 
been  arrested  by  the  sweet  voice. 
Drummond,  his  arms  folded,  seemed 
not  to  be  listening  but  to  be  gazing 
reverently  heavenward,  as  if  he  would 
follow  his  thoughts.  In  his  eyes  were 
tears.  The  verse  was  soon  finished,  and 
as  we  resumed  our  walk,  the  spell  par- 
tially broken.  Miss  Bradford  came 
around  the  turn  of  the  road  into  view. 
We  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  while  her 
heightened  color  and  her  eyes  showed 
the  surprise  she  felt,  she  met  us  calmly 
and  we  walked  on  together  to  her  door, 
chatting  like  old  friends. 

IV. 

It  is  peculiar  how  quickly,  every  day, 
any  unusual  movement  at  the  Place 
farm  house  became  known  to  the  sun- 
burned young  fellows  who  had  so  un- 
ceremoniously appropriated  one  corner 
of  the  farm. 

One  afternoon  about  four  o'clock,, 
whilst  Baxter  was  at  village  for  sup- 
plies, Drummond,  in  a  state  of  unusual 
excitement  for  him,  rushed  into  camp 
and  announced  that  Mrs.  Place  and  Miss 
Bradford  were  on  the  way  to  camp  ! 
The  sun  was  still  high,  but  we  knew 
that  it  was  almost  supper  time  at  the 
farm  house.  What  to  give  the  ap- 
proaching guests  to  eat  was  a  serious 
problem.  They  could  not  have  come  at 
a  worse  time.  The  camp  larder  was  ex- 
hausted. Finally  an  inspiration  seized 
me,  as  it  sometimes  does  even  prosaic 
humanity.  I  thought  of  Baxter's  en- 
thusiastic recommendation  of  the  cook : 
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*'  He  can  come  the  nearest  to  getting  up 
a  first-class  meal  out  of  nothing  at  all, 
of  anyone  I  ever  saw."  If  Wash  pos- 
sessed these  qualities  now  was  the 
proper  time  for  their  exhibition.  We 
called  him  to  us. 

"  Wash,"  said  I,  hurriedly,  for  the 
ladies  were  already  half-way,  "  got  any 
meat  in  the  camp  ?  " 

"  You  know  we  hasn't,  Massa  John," 
said  the  grinning  cook,  who  seemed  to 
understand  the  situation. 

"  Got  any  bread  ?  " 

*='  No,  sah." 

'"'  Any  flour  or  meal  ?  " 

■^'  No,  sah." 

'^^  Any  vegetables  ?  " 

''*  Massa  Place's  garden  mighty  handy, 
sah." 

Drummond  wrung  his  hands  in  de- 
spair. 

*'  Well,  can  you  get  supper  for  the 
ladies  you  see  coming  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sah  ;  reckon  I  kin." 

We  wondered  what  such  a  supper 
■would  be  like,  as  we  went  to  meet  Mrs. 
Place  and  her  niece. 

An  hour  slipped  by  before  we  knew 
it  and  Wash  called  us  to  as  delightful  a 
supper  as  I  ever  care  to  sit  down  to. 
We  were  short  on  napkins  and  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  civilized  meals,  but 
were  long  on  appetites.  The  cook  had 
selected  some  choice  roasting  ears  from 
•a  neighboring  field,  scraped  the  cobs 
and  made  delicious  corn  cakes,  and  he 
•served  a  chicken  done  to  a  turn.  I  did 
not  object  to  eating  Mr.  Place's  corn, 
but  I  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
"when  I  handed  Mrs.  Place  the  second 
joint  of  what  I  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  one  of  her  own  chickens.  If 
that  good  woman,  however,  had  any 
such  suspicions,  she  kindly  kept  them  to 
herself,  and  a  very  hilarious  party  fin- 
ished the  chicken. 

The  descending  sun  was  hidden  be- 
hind the  mountain  back  of  us  before 
the  ladies  started  for  home,  with 
Drummond  and  myself  as  escorts,  and  a 
very  chatty  and  interesting  walk  it  was. 
Of  course  it  devolved  upon  me  to  take 
care  of  Mrs.  Place,  but  she  was  not  bad 
company  and  we  were  so  near  Robert 
and  Miss  Bradford  that  I  found  myself 
paying  much  attention  to  their  con- 
"versation. 

The  talk  naturally  turned  on  the 
picturesque  surroundings. 

"It  would  be  ideal,"  she  was  saying, 


her  cheeks  aglow  with  enthusiasm  and 
breathing  in  great  draughts  of  the  ex- 
hilarating air,  "  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
the  odor  of  pine  forests,  but  think  of 
having  a  mountain  rise  up  out  of  one's 
back  yard  !  " 

"  Eleanor  is  always  raving  about 
these  mountains,"  said  Mrs.  Place.  We 
had  stopped  and  were  looking  down  the 
mountain  to  where  the  river  disappeared 
around  a  great  wall  of  green.  "  For  my 
part,  I  don't  see  anything  to  rave  about. 
They  are  tiresome.  No  matter  where 
we  look,  summer  or  winter,  we  can  see 
nothing  but  mountains,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  get  a  living  out  of  them 
is  always  with  us." 

"  The  difference  is,"  said  Robert,  as 
we  resumed  our  walk,  "  we  drop  all  care 
and  come  up  here  a  few  weeks  in  the 
summer,  weary  of  other  scenes.  Nat- 
urally enough  the  poetry  of  your  mount- 
ains and  your  mountain  life  appeals 
most  strongly  to  us.  You  have  expe- 
rienced the  drudgery  which  must  be 
taken  with  the  poetry  of  existence." 

"  I  guess  forty  years  of  drudgery, 
such  as  is  required  to  get  a  living  from 
these  mountains,  would  take  the  poetry 
out  of  most  anything." 

"  Auntie  and  I  never  agree  about  the 
mountains,"  said  Miss  Bradford,  laugh- 
ing, "  but  I  suppose  she  is  right.  Much 
as  I  like  them,  I  should  want  them  to 
add  variety  to  my  life,  not  to  encom- 
pass it.  After  a  summer  here,  I  am 
always  glad  to  ^%t  back  to  the  city  and 
people  again." 

"Are  you,  then,  so  fond  of  people?" 
asked  Robert. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  am.  I  love  to  have 
many  friends  and  even  strangers  inter- 
est me." 

"  How  is  it,"  asked  Robert,  "that  you 
came  to  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  to 
spend  your  outing  ?  " 

"  Well,  firstly,  as  our  minister  says,  I 
came  to  see  Auntie,"  looking  affection- 
ately at  Mrs.  Place.  "  Secondly,  to  a 
New  York  girl,  the  mountains  are  more 
of  a  change  than  the  seashore.  Thirdly, 
let  me  see  what  is  thirdly.  Thirdly, 
people  sometimes  grow  tiresome.  We 
live  an  artificial  existence  in  a  big  city 
and  it  does  me  good  to  get  away  from  it 
all  for  a  few  weeks." 

"  Yet  you  did  not  manage  to  get  away 
from  people  entirely,"  said  Drummond. 

"  No,  but  they  are  new  and  decidedly 
interesting,  I  assure  you." 
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"  Miss  Bradford, "  said  I,  mischiev- 
ously, "  did  Drummond  tell  you  that  he 
came  up  here  to  get  away  from  girls  ?" 

"  And  camped  next  door  to  one.  O, 
Mr.  Drummond  ! " 

"  Now,  John,  that  is  hardly  fair,"  said 
Robert,  with  a  smile,  but  blushing  to 
his  ears,  "  I  came,  like  you,  Miss  Brad- 
ford, to  get  away  from  people  into  nat- 
ure, but  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in 
having  camped  so  near  the  Place  house- 
hold." 

We  left  the  ladies  at  the  door  and  re- 
turned to  the  camp  in  rare  good  humor. 
Drummond  was  in  unusual  spirits  and 
evidently  considered  that  he  had  had  a 
Ted-letter  day. 

"Wash,"  said  Drummond  solemnly, 
when  the  camp  had  been  reached  and  a 
sight  of  the  ebony-hued  cook  recalled 
the  details  of  the  feast,  "  where  did  you 
get  that  chicken  ?  " 

"Now,  look-a-heah,  Massa  Robert," 
said  Wash  with  a  grin,  "  you's  a  wisdom 
kind  of  man  shuah  nuff,  but  you  can't 
consequence  your  own  business  wuff  a 
cent." 

That  was  the  only  explanation  of  the 
mystery  we  could  ever  get. 

V. 

One  afternoon  I  emerged  from  a 
hammock  which  we  had  swung  in  an 
inviting  nook  and  missed  Drummond 
from  the  camp.  No  one  had  seen  him 
go,  but  we  were  all  pretty  well  satisfied 
where  the  young  man  was.  Desiring 
to  see  him,  I  started  for  Farmer  Place's. 

At  the  roots  of  a  wide  spreading 
beech  I  found  the  object  of  my  search. 
He  was  reclining  on  the  soft  grass,  with 
hiis  head  on  one  hand,  looking  very  lazy 
and  the  picture  of  contentment.  Miss 
Bradford  was  certainly  growing  good- 
looking.  Her  big  hat  lay  at  her  feet 
and  a  summer  breeze  was  playing 
lightly  over  her  soft  hair ;  her  face 
b)eamed  with  animation,  and  her  eyes 
were  fixed  laughingly,  almost  mockingly, 
on  Drummond,  as  if  she  was  combat- 
ing some  of  his  pet  theories  and  find- 
ing keen  enjoyment  in  doing  so.  I 
•couldn't  see  Robert's  face,  but  if  he  was 
studying  nature,  it  was  revealed  to  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  girl.  Miss  Bradford 
gayly  called  to  me  as  I  approached,  and 
if  Drummond  felt  in  his  innermost  soul 
any  vexation  at  the  interruption,  he  did 
not  show  it.  but  welcomed  me  with  his 


smile  as  I  dropped  down  on  the  grass 
beside  them. 

"  I  was  telling  your  friend,"  said  she, 
"  that  he  must  not  let  his  interest  in  the 
inanimate  works  of  God  supplant  that  in 
people.  Indifference  to  people  seems  to 
be  Mr.  Drummond's  only  fault,"  she  con- 
tinued, laughing.  "  Of  course,  he  does 
not  exclude  all  people.  There  is  your- 
self, for  instance,  and  Mr.  Baxter.  I 
actually  believe  he  prefers  you  to  these 
mountains." 

She  glanced  at  him  with  an  arch  smile, 
and  I  was  waiting  for  his  reply,  when 
he  looked  up  and  said,  "  Hello  !  there  is 
Mrs.  Place." 

That  good  woman  was  sauntering 
around  rather  aimlessly  in  our  direction, 
and  Robert  evidently  wanted  me  to 
saunter  with  her.  I  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment and  then  left  the  interesting 
couple  to  themselves  and  joined  Mrs. 
Place. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  early 
sunshine  sat  like  a  crown  of  glory  on  the 
mountain  top  and  the  valley  below  still 
rested  in  the  shadow,  I  arose  from  my 
hemlock  couch  and  went  out  by  the 
brook.  I  found  Baxter  sitting  discon 
solate  on  a  huge  rock. 

"What  is  it,  old  fellow,"  said  I,  anx- 
iously, "  are  you  sick  ?" 

"  Sick  !  "  said  Baxter  with  scorn,  "  do 
I  look  sick  ? "  and  he  stretched  himself 
to  his  full  height. 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
looked  like  a  splendid  specimen  of  phys- 
ical manhood. 

"  Then  for  pity  sake  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"  It's  that  mountain  nymph  over 
there,"  said  he,  pointing  across  the  fields 
toward  the  sun-tinted  smoke  curling 
from  the  Place  chimney,  "  I've  met  the 
enemy  and  am  hers." 

"  Do  you  mean  Miss  Bradford  ?  " 

Baxter  made  up  such  a  woe-begone 
face,  as  he  nodded  his  head,  that  I  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Sh-h-h,"  said  he  cautiously,  "  don't 
do  that ;  you  will  awaken  Drummond. 
Robert  seems  to  be  as  badly  off  as  I  am, 
and  what  chance  do  I  stand  against  such 
a  man  ? " 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  in  love  with 
'  the  girl  ?  "  I  asked.    "  Is  it  not  a  passing 
fancy?"     He  scorned  the  idea. 

"Now,  John,"  said  he,  affectionately, 
"  I  want  you  to  help  me  out.  I  am  as 
bashful  as  a  school  girl  in  her  presence. 
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That  is  another  symptom.  I  want  you 
to  have,  a  talk  with  her,  quietly,  of  course, 
not  to  arouse  her  suspicions,  and  find 
out,  if  you  can,  which  she  likes  the  bet- 
ter, Drummond  or  me.  I  am  going- 
to  win  her  if  I  can,  but  I  really  would 
like  to  know  how  she  feels." 

That  was  a  delightful  programme  he 
was  laying  out  for  me  so  calmly.  I  had 
had  many  experiences,  but  nothing  in 
just  that  line.  I  told  him  I  would  think 
of  it  and  let  him  know.  Just  then  Rob- 
ert came  out  with  a  bright  "  good  morn- 
ing "  for  us  both.  Baxter,  somewhat 
sheepishl}^  climbed  down  from  his  ob- 
servatory and  we  prepared  breakfast. 

No  sooner  was  the  meal  finished  than 
Drummond  led  me  to  one  side  and  said 
that  he  wanted  to  have  a  quiet  talk. 

Baxter  having  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  write  a  letter,  we  two  clam- 
bered down  the  familiar  paths  to  the 
twin  water-fall. 

"John,"  said  he,  when  we  had  talked 
for  some  time,  "  do  you  remember  that 
day  at  the  seashore  when  I  said  so  many 
foolish  things  about  woman  being  a 
work  of  art  and  all  that  ? " 

I  had  often  thought  of  it  as  I  watched 
with  some  amusem.ent  his  growing  inti- 
macy with  this  girl  on  the  mountain, 
but  he  seemed  to  expect  no  answer,  and 
I  was  a  sympathetic  listener. 

"  How  little  I  knew ;  how  little  I 
knew." 

"  Your  mistake,"  said  I,  "was  in  mak- 
ing no  distinction  between  women. 
Baxter  made  the  same  mistake,  but 
went  to  the  other  extreme.  He  placed 
women,  not  woman,  on  a  pedestal  and 
worshiped  them.  But  there  are  all 
kinds  of  women,  just  as  there  are  all 
kinds  of  men,  except  that  ideal  woman- 
hood is  a  much  more  common  expe- 
rience than  ideal  manhood.  Miss  Brad- 
ford, as  far  as  I  can  determine  from  our 
brief  acquaintance,  is  a  lovely  and  lovable 
girl.    When  we  know  her  better " 

"  Know  her  better  !  "  broke  in  Drum- 
mond, with  a  vehemence  which  startled 
me,  "  I  have  always  known  her.  As  a 
boy,  I  wondered  when  I  should  meet  her. 
As  a  man  there  has  been  in  my  heart 
a  great  love  for  her,  and  I  have  looked 
for  her  everywhere.  She  has  been  my 
ideal,  and,  compared  with  her,  all  other 
women  are  a  disappointment." 

"  I  suppose  you  know,"  said  I,  after 
much  of  similar  talk,  "that  Charles, 
too,  is  very  much  taken  with  the  lady?" 


"  That  is  what  I  want  to  see  you 
about.  Charles  and  I  have  loved  each 
other  since  .we  were  boys,  and  I  never 
expected  that  anyone  could  come  be- 
tween us,  but  friend  or  no  friend,  I  can- 
not give  up  the  hope  of  winning  the 
only  woman  I  ever  cared  for,  unless  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  struggle  is  useless. 
I  am  handicapped  at  the  best.  Charles,, 
with  his  ease  and  grace,  his  culture  and 
buoyant  spirits,  is  just  the  one  to  take 
a  young  girl's  fancy." 

Then  I  told  him  something  of  the 
conversation  that  had  passed  between 
Baxter  and  myself  on  the  subject,  and 
of  the  undesirable  commission  he  had 
given  to  me. 

"It  is  not  a  bad  idea,"  said  he,, 
thoughtfully.  "  Of  course,  I  do  not 
expect  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 
comparative  strangers,  but  you  are  a 
close  observer  and  may  be  able  to  de- 
termine her  preference  for  either  one 
of  us.  I  would  like  to  know,  but  it 
would  not  really  alter  my  position. 
Not  that  I  love  Baxter  less,  but  Eleanor 
more,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  as  he 
varied  the  famous  words  of  Brutus  tO' 
suit  his  case. 

VI. 

A  favorable  opportunity  occurred,  a. 
few  days  later,  and  I  set  out  alone,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  boys,  for  a. 
quiet  study  of  Miss  Bradford.  It  was. 
with  many  misgivings  that  I  crossed  the 
now  familiar  fields  which  intervened, 
between  us  and  the  youthful  divinity,, 
who  unconsciously  was  causing  so  much, 
trouble.  I  had  often  interviewed  men 
whom  the  world  calls  great,  and  wom- 
en, too,  for  that  matter,  but  to  inter- 
view a  bright  young  girl  and  ascertain 
the  state  of  her  affections  was  another 
matter. 

Mrs.  Place  answered  my  somewhat 
hesitating  rap  at  the  door.  Her  niece 
was  not  in,  but  could  not  be  far  off.  It 
was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  find  the 
young  lady,  knowing  as  I  did  her  favor- 
ite haunts.  A  little  stream  flowed  not 
far  from  the  house,  emerging  from  a 
rocky  ravine.  At  the  bottom  of  this- 
ravine,  seated  on  a  bowlder,  I  found 
the  object  of  my  search. 

She  looked  up  with  a  sweet  smile  and 
beckoned  me  down.  Going  around  to- 
the  entrance  of  the  ravine,  I  was  soon 
sitting  beside  her.     I  was  in  for  it,  and 
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with  a  sigh,  partly  of  content,  partly  of 
misgiving,  I  steered  the  conversation 
around  toward  Baxter  and  Drummond. 
After  a  time  I  told  her  of  Baxter's  early 
life,  his  prospects  and  sacrifices,  his  fine 
nature  and  the  possibilities  that  lay 
within  him.  I  could  not  have  sounded 
his  praises  in  a  greater  degree  if  I  had 
been  writing  his  obituary  for  the  es- 
teemed journal  I  had  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. She  was  greatly  interested,  and 
when  I  had  finished  we  sat  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence.  Then  I  began  on 
Drummond.  I  told  her  of  his  early 
boyhood,  when  we  three  were  close 
comrades  in  the  same  village,  and 
formed  the  friendship  which  continued 
through  life  ;  of  the  opportunities  which 
had  come  to  him,  of  his  travels,  his  edu- 
cation, his  poetic  and  religious  tempera- 
ment and  his  love  for  the  beautiful. 

She  was  certainly  interested.  I  could 
see  it  in  every  movement  she  made,  but 
she  had  seemed  equally  interested  in 
my  eulogy  of  Baxter.  I  waited  in  si- 
lence for  her  to  speak.  Would  she  turn 
the  conversation  back  to  Baxter  ?  would 
she  cling  to  the  story  of  Drummond  ?  or 
what  would  she  do  ?  Finally,  with  the 
faintest  flush  perceptible  for  an  instant 
in  her  fair"  cheeks,  she  leaned  toward 
me  with  an  impulsive  gesture  character- 
istic of  her  and  said  :  "  Won't  you  tell 
me  something  of  yourself  ?" 

Alas  !  where  is  the  man  who,  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  woman,  challenged 
by  such  eyes,  could  remember  his 
friends  ?  Baxter  and  Drummond  both 
faded  from  my  mind,  as  conscious  of 
great  happiness,  I  told  her  the  story  of 
my  life.  How  long  I  would  have  kept 
the  young  lady  on  her  hard  seat  is  a 
question  that  will  never  be  answered, 
for  I  was  suddenly  brought  back  to 
■earth  by  the  voice  of  Farmer  Place  call- 
ing his  men  to  supper.  Politely  declin- 
ing an  invitation  to  tea  with  the  family, 
I  went  thoughtfully  homeward. 

I  must  have  looked  guilty  as  I  ap- 
proached the  camp  and  was  met  by  the 
boys  with  friendly  greeting,  and  asked 
to  give  an  account  of  myself.  I  cer- 
tainly felt  guilty,  but  I  never  did  believe 
in  beating  around  the  bush,  and  I  went  at 
•once  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 

"  Boys,"  I  said,  "  I  have  had  a  delight- 
ful afternoon  with  Miss  Bradford.  I 
know  two  young  fellows  who  are  very 
fond  of  her,  and  in  my  foolishness  I 
thought  I  might  be  able  to  study  her 


and  find  out  the  state  of  her  feelings." 
They  wouldn't  either  of  them  help  me 
out  by  so  much  as  a  single  question,  and 
I  continued  :  "  I  have  made  two  discov- 
eries. One  is  that  a  young  woman,  par- 
ticularly a  young  woman  like  Miss  Brad- 
ford, does  not  go  about  with  her  heart 
pinned  to  her  sleeve  that  all  may  see. 
The  other  is  " — I  hesitated  a  little,  and 
then  blurted  out  my  confession  —  "I 
have  found  that  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
young  woman  myself." 

Silence  fell  on  our  little  group  for  a 
moment,  and  then  Baxter  burst  into  un- 
controllable laughter,  as  the  humor  of 
the  situation  dawned  upon  him. 

"  John,  old  boy,"  he  said,  wringing 
my  hand,  "  I  admire  your  taste.  We  are 
three  of  a  kind,  and  that  is  a  combination 
hard  to  beat."  Robert  and  I  laughed 
with  our  friend,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
teresting topic  of  conversation,  all  of  us 
gladly  responded  to  the  negro's  cheery 
call  to  supper. 

VII. 

Vacations  and  holidays  are  excellent 
things  in  their  way,  and  without  them 
life  would  be  a  weary  grind,  but  they 
disturb  one's  mental  equilibrium.  Either 
holidays  are  too  short  or  vacations  too 
long  and  too  far  between.  We  see  the 
sun  go  down  upon  a  holiday  and  feel 
that  if  to-morrow  was  to  be  a  play-day  we 
would  enjoy  it  more.  Did  anyone  ever 
return  from  an  outing  without  needing 
a  few  days'  rest  before  beginning  the 
turmoil  of  business  ?  It  took  me  a  full 
week  to  recover  from  my  vacation  in 
Berkshire  and  get  once  more  into  the 
swing  of  work. 

Stimulated  by  a  desire  to  keep  my 
mind  away  from  Miss  Bradford  and  the 
thought  that  iny  winsome  friends  had 
free  and  convenient  access  to  her  home, 
made  me  finally  dash  into  my  work  with 
great  zest  and  vigor.  Notwithstanding 
the  grind,  life  would  be  more  weary 
still  without  work.  This  capacity  for 
labor  is  the  greatest  boon  nature  has 
conferred  upon  our  race.  The  world 
looks  bright  in  spite  of  hardships  to  the 
man  who  takes  pleasure  in  doing.  The 
lazy  man  is  the  cynic  and  misanthrope. 

Yet  work  as  I  would,  Eleanor  Brad- 
ford refused  to  let  me  alone.  She 
peeped  into  my  eyes  at  my  busiest  mo- 
ments ;  she  stood  at  my  desk  when  I 
fain  would  be  alone  ;  she  followed  me 
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to  my  meals  and  my  home.  In  short 
she  behaved  as  no  well-bred  young 
woman,  like  herself,  would  have  be- 
haved had  she  known  about  it. 

However,  it  was  not  the  young  lady 
who  troubled  me  so  much  as  the  thought 
that  my  two  friends,  Drummond  and 
Baxter,  had  the  advantage  of  me,  and 
could  bask  in  her  smiles  at  pleasure — so 
it  seemed  to  me  a  thousand  miles  away. 
Given  equal  opportunities,  I  would  stand 
a  poor  chance  against  men  like  them, 
and  with  five  States  between  us  what 
possible  chance  had  I  ?  But  I,  at  least, 
could  write  ;  and  write  I  did. 

Her  reply  was  prompt  and  character- 
istic. She  would  answer  at  once,  she 
said,  that  I  might  know  how  glad  she 
was  to  hear  from  one  who  contributed 
so  much  to  her  pleasure  during  the  sum- 
mer. She  could  never  forget  that  month 
in  the  mountains  and  her  romantic 
meeting  with  the  three  graces,  "  Scape- 
graces," she  wrote  in  quotation  marks, 
from  Drummond's  original  introduction 
of  Baxter  and  myself.  Then  followed 
pleasant  references  to  my  two  friends. 
She  saw  them  occasionally  and  was  glad 
to  feel  that  they  were  her  friends  as  well 
as  mine.  Her  letter  closed  with  several 
pages  of  bright  chatty  description  of  her 
daily  routine  from  which  I  gathered  that 
the  burden  of  the  entire  city  was  on  her 
youthful  shoulders. 

It  was  an  interesting  letter — one  that 
she  might  have  written  to  a  dozen  men, 
to  her  father,  m  fact ;  but  it  transported 
me  into  a  heaven  of  delight,  out  of  all 
reason.  Reasons  did  not  seem  specially 
necessary.  We  cannot  stop  and  hunt 
around  for  reasons  every  time  a  new 
mood  strikes  us.  One  thing  pleased  me. 
She  spoke  of  Baxter  and  Drummond 
freely  and  frankly,  in  the  body  of  her 
letter.  Had  she  been  reticent  in  regard 
to  them  or  left  them  to  the  postscript,  I 
should  have  felt  alarmed. 

Before  this  I  had  long  revolved  the 
possibility  of  changing  my  field  of  labor 
to  New  York.  "  The  ladder  is  longer 
here,  but  very  hard  to  climb,"  a  dozen 
friends  had  written  me.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  "  ladder  " 
was  not  what  concerned  me,  nor  climb- 
ing, except  into  the  favor  of  Eleanor 
Bradford.  It  was  with  great  joy,  there- 
fore, that  a  few  months  later  I  received 
an  opportune  offer  from  New  York. 
It  was  accepted  at  once,  and  not  long 
afterward  I  found  myself  again  in  Bax- 


ter's cozy  rooms,  receiving  the  hearty- 
welcome  of  the  boys. 

"  What  do  you  see  of  Miss  Bradford  ? "" 
I  asked  carelessly  and  at  apparent  ran- 
dom, after  we  had  talked  of  everything 
imaginable  except  the  one  topic  upper- 
most in  my  thoughts. 

"Ask  Robert,"  said  Baxter,  rather 
nonchalantly,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  one 
who  seemed  so  deeply  smitten  with  the 
young  lady's  charms.  "  He  sees  her 
occasionally." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  asked  in 
some  surprise,  "  that  you  do  not  see  her  ?" 

"  Well,  not  very  often  ;  not  too  often. "^ 

"  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  "  said  I,  in 
some  perplexity. 

"  Oh,  he  has  a  new  theory  about  love,"' 
vSaid  Drummond,  laughing. 

"  Out  with  it,  then,"  said  I. 

"Yes,  go  ahead,"  urged  Drummond. 

Thus  importuned,  Baxter  settled  him- 
self comfortably  in  his  easy  chair  and 
began  : 

"  You  think  that  love  is  a  matter  of 
propinquity,"  said  he,  addressing  his 
remarks  to  me. 

I  opened  my  mouth  to  qualify  the 
statement,  but  he  waved  for  silence.  "  I 
have  heard  you  say  so,"  he  continued. 
"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking.  That 
was  before  you  saw  Miss  Bradford." 

I  nodded. 

"  Well,  you  were  right.  Propinquity 
is  the  word  to  use.  But,  more  than  that, 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  love  is 
hypnotism.  I  am  thrown  into  the 
society  of  a  young  lady  in  the  mount- 
ains. That  is  propinquity.  She  imme- 
diately casts  a  spell  over  me  and  I  fall 
in  love.  She  exerts  the  power  uncon- 
sciously, of  course,  but  it  is  h5"pnotic  in 
its  nature.  She  is  a  lovely  woman,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  women  just  as 
lovely,  yet  I  become  her  slave  and 
wear  paths  in  the  fields  about  her  house. 

As  long  as  the  propinquity  exists,  I  am 
hopelessly  in  love.  One  day  the  young 
lady  leaves  us.  Now,  mark  what  hap- 
pens. I  gradually  regain  my  normal 
condition,  until  I  call  on  her  in  New 
York.  As  soon  as  I  come  into  her 
presence  the  old  feeling  returns.  A 
thrill  goes  all  over  me  and  I  feel  that  I 
am  hers  forever  ;  life  would  be  a  dreary 
waste  without  her  and  all  that.  I  leave 
her  again.  My  heart  returns  to  its 
normal  action,  and  while  respect  and 
admiration  for  her  many  excellent 
qualities  remain,  her  great  power  over 
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me  is  gone  until  we  meet  once  more. 
Of  course,  there  is  something  delight- 
ful in  being  hypnotized  by  a  grand 
woman,  but  it  is  wearing  on  one's  feel- 
ings and  distracts  one's  thoughts.  So  I 
keep  away  from  her  more  than  Robert 
here,  who  seems  to  be  unable  to  do  so." 

"I  wish  your  theory  were  true,"  said 
Drummond,  thoughtfully  and,  I  thought, 
somewhat  sadly,  "for  I  am  becoming 
convinced  that  Mist  Bradford  has  her 
heart  set  on  some  sort  of  a  career  in 
which  a  husband  has  no  part.  I  am  sure 
of  one  thing  :  she  is  yet  to  be  hypno- 
tized, as  you  call  it." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  want  to  call  on 
her  to-morrow  ? "  he  continued,  address- 
ing me. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  will  want  to,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  will  do  so.  I  have  a  ca- 
reer of  my  own  to  look  after  in  New 
York,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  it  must 
have  my  entire  attention.  Especially  as 
I  half  believe  there  is  something  in 
Baxter's  theory.  When  I  become  thor- 
oughly established  in  my  new  work, 
perhaps  I  will  go  and  be  hypnotized." 

I  spoke  carelessly,  but  that  decision 
had  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  effort  and 
much  thought.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  combat  one's  own  wishes. 

Alas,  for  good  intentions  !  I  not  only 
did  call  upon  Miss  Bradford  the  next 
day,  but  as  often  thereafter  as  I  thought 
suitable.  I  did  not  really  intend  to  call 
on  her,  but  I  thought  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  see  what  the  outside  of  the 
house  looked  like.  It  was  a  substantial 
stone  front,  just  like  a  hundred  other 
stone  fronts  in  the  vicinity,  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  grass  plot  in  front,  called  by 
courtesy  a  lawn.  Not  much  of  nature 
here,  I  thought,  gazing  at  the  wilderness 
of  buildings.  Then  houses,  street  and 
thought  itself  vanished,  for  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  fair  face  in  the  window. 
Then  the  face  vanished,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment our  "  mountain  nymph  "  opened 
the  door,  and  while  surprise,  pleasure 
and  interrogation  points  chased  over  her 
beaming  countenance,  she  hypnotized 
me — did  it  easily  and  unconsciously. 
But  my  condition  was  different  from 
Baxter's,  mine  was  permanent.  I  didn't 
naglect  my  work,  however,  and  I  cer- 
tainly did  not   neglect  Miss  Bradford. 

Baxter  chaffed  me  unmercifully. 
Drummond  said  little,  and  I  felt  rather 
than  saw  that  he  considered  himself  out 
of  the  race.     So  time  sped  on,  as  time 


has  a  habit  of  speeding  in  cases  of  the 
kind — a  blissful  dream.  It  sped  on  un- 
til one  memorable  night  when  we  went 
down  to  the  beach,  in  early  summer,  to 
see  the  fireworks.  After  that,  for  a. 
time,  it  went  slowly  enough — too  slowly 
for  my  ardent  nature. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  man  to  im- 
prove on  nature,  but  the  fireworks 
added  variety  to  the  grand  beauty  of 
the  ocean.  The  ceaseless  rushing  of 
the  surf  and  the  sweet  music  of  a  cele- 
brated orchestra,  softened  by  distance, 
filled  all  sensitive  hearts  almost  to  over- 
flowing. Even  the  crowds  of  people 
seemed  in  tune  with  the  surroundings. 

She  gave  a  happy  sigh  after  we  had 
walked  along  the  beach  some  time  in 
silence  and  said  almost  to  herself  : 

"  Isn't  this  glorious  !  Humanity,  the 
greatest  of  God's  works  ;  the  ocean,, 
the  grandest  thing  in  nature  ;  music,  the 
highest  art ;  the  stars  above  and  man's 
beautiful  imitation  of  stars  below  !  " 

"  I,  too,  see  the  fireworks  and  hear  the 
music,"  I  said,  "  but  where  are  the  peo- 
ple, I  can  see  no  one  but  yourself." 

She  looked  a  little  impatient  for  a 
moment,  but  I  gained  my  point. 

"  Do  be  serious,"  she  said. 

As  if  I  was  ever  more  serious  in  my 
life,  or  could  be  more  serious.  I  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  the  soften- 
ing circumstances  and  I  asked  her  to 
share  my  lot  in  life. 

Her  mood  changed  in  an  instant. 

"Believe  me,  my  friend,"  she  said 
softly,  "you  have  been  a  dear  comrade 
and  I  really  have  not  had,  of  late,  a  seri- 
ous thought  of  life  without  you  in  it.  I 
will  tell  you  truly,"  she  continued,  "I 
have  thought  what  life  would  be  without 
your  friendship  and  it  is  not  a  pleasant, 
thought.  Yet  I  must  refuse,  even  now,, 
to  give  you  much  hope.  Take  me  home, 
please,  and  in  a  month  from  now  come 
to  me  again." 

I  took  courage  at  that  little  word 
"  much"  ;  until  there  is  absolutely  an 
end  of  doubt,  the  human  heart  hopes  on. 

vSo  I  took  her  home. 

I  never  knew  time  drag  as  it  did  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  that  month,  but  the 
week  finally  came  to  an  end  and  I  re- 
luctantly resigned  m5^self  to  three  more 
of  similar  duration,  when  one  morning- 
I  received  a  note  in  well-known  hand- 
writing.    It  read  : 

"Dear  John  :  You  needn't  wait  the 
full  month  unless  you  want  to." 
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II. 


WHEN  we  wheeled  away  from 
romantic  Westover  we  struggled 
over  the  sandy  roads  to  Wyan- 
oke,  and  thence  on  to  Berkeley, 
where  President  William  Henry  Harrison 
was  born — a  big  square  house  of  the  usual 
colonial  type,  rather  more  massive  than 
beautiful.  We  were  in  no  hurry  and 
rode  slowly  ;  but  if  we  had  hurried  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same,  for 
the  roads  were  so  heavy  with  sand  that 
any  progress  was  difficult.  The  Vir- 
ginians, however,  plod  along  over  them 
with  a  patience  that  would  put  Job 
to  shame.  They  are  never  in  a  hurry 
and  always  ready  to  stop  and  chat 
awhile.  Either  State  pride  or  ignorance 
of  better  highways  keeps  them  from 
complaining  of  their  sand-banks.  They 
sometimes  would  make  a  mild  admis- 
sion that  the  roads  might  be  better,  but 
Philip  greatly  shocked  one  of  them  by 
confiding  that  he  never  believed  there 
could  be  this  much  sand  outside  of  the 
great  desert  of  Sahara.  We  stranded  a 
day  or  so  later  while  struggling  down  to 
Jamestown  Island,  and  decided  to  wait 


until  a  steamer  happened  along  that 
would  take  us  over  the  last  few  un- 
ridable  miles.  We  took  counsel  of  an 
old  darkey  who  came  by  just  then,  and 
learned  that  we  had  missed  that  day's 
boat  and  would  have  to  wait  for  it  to 
go  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  re- 
turn to  Richmond  and  then  come  back 
down  again ;  a  most  indefinite  time. 
Meanwhile  we  were  in  a  barren  pine 
forest  with  no  sign  of  habitation  visible. 
Here  the  old  negro  came  to  our  rescue 
and  offered  to  guldens  to  Windsor  Hall, 
"  whar  Mars'  Jeff  Howard  live." 

He  left  the  ridge  along  which  we 
were  traveling  and  turned  toward  the 
river  ;  the  farther  we  went  the  worse 
the  road  got.  It  was  full  of  gullies  and 
sinks  and  quagmires,  veritable  sloughs 
of  despond  to  a  wheelman. 

"  See  here,  uncle,"  said  Philip,  "  why 
don't  you  mend  your  road  ?  " 

"  Lord,  suh,  what's  de  use  ?  "  he  an- 
swered. 

Farther  on  we  came  to  a  bridge  out 
of  which  a  plank  was  missing,  making  a 
very  dangerous  place. 

"  Why  don't  you  mend  your  bridge, 
uncle  ? "  he  demanded. 
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"  Lord,  suh,  what's  de  use  ? " 

On  the  bluff  beyond  when  the  old 
fellow  attempted  to  open  the  gate  that 
hung  by  one  hinge,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Why  don't  you  mend  your  gate, 
uncle  ? " 

"  Lord,  suh,  what's  de  use  ? " 

"Why  don't  you  go  off  and  die, 
uncle  ? "  he  asked,  sarcastically. 

"  Lord,  suh,"  the  old  darky  said,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  what's  de  use  ?" 

The  drive  led  us  to  a  long,  rambling, 
old  house  with  wings  on  each  side,  once 


no  doubt  a  handsome  place,  but  now 
hopelessly  dilapidated.  The  pillars  had 
the  stucco  broken  off  in  splotches  and 
bricks  pulled  out,  and  the  whole  place 
had  a  weather-beaten,  out-at-elbows 
appearance.  A  much-worn  saddle  lay 
on  the  portico,  while  the  dogs  lounged 
in  and  out  of  the  front  hall,  where  hoes 
and  rakes  and  parts  of  various  farm 
utensils  were  stored.  Many  feet  going 
in  and  out  had  worn  great  hollows  in 
the  stone  steps,  and  added  to  the  gen- 
eral air  of  slovenliness.     It  was  pitiable 
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to  see  the  old  house  gradually  falling 
and  the  plantation  slowly  dwindling. 
Philip  roamed  about  the  grounds  all  the 
next  morning,  and  we  left  Windsor 
Hall  and  took  the  steamer  going  up  the 
river,  getting  off  at  City  Point,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  better  roads. 

City  Point,  the  base  of  some  very  im- 
portant movements  during  the  Civil 
War,  is  a  straggling  little  village  with- 
out particular  interest.  Near  by  we 
visited  Appomattox  -  on  -  the  -  James,  a 
manor  house  of  colonial  times  ;  linger- 
ing on  the  porch,  we  were  served  by 
Hebe  from  goblets  of-  silver  to  a  drink 
most  delicious.  The  clink  of  the  ice 
and  the  breeze  from  the  river  were  not 
pleasanter  than  the  romance  with  which 
she  beguiled  us.  It  seems  that  during 
the  Revolution,  while  some  of  Tarle- 
ton's  troopers  were  passing,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  manor  patriotically  waved 
the  American  flag  and  shouted  for  Gen- 
eral Washington.  This  angered  the 
rude  soldiers,  who  dashed  in,  struck 
the  flag  from  her  hand,  and  set  fire  to 
the  house.  Meanwhile  the  gallant 
young  Tarleton  galloped  forward,  and 
seeing  the  beautiful  lady's  distress  took 
her  part,  made  his  men  extinguish  the 
flames,  and  then  drove  them  off  the 
place.  Our  fair  romancer  says  her  pa- 
triotic grandmother  married  an  Ameri- 
can officer,  though  some  faded  old  let- 
ters show  that  she  had  a  warm  spot  in 
her  heart  for  the  gallant  Tarleton. 

If  it  be  possible  to  get  to  a  place  by 
going  a  long  way  around,  the  Virginians 
seem  always  to  choose  that  way.  In- 
deed, the  roads  that  we  traveled  over 
that  day  would  indicate  on  the  part 
of  their  makers  a  settled  aversion  to 
straight  lines.  In  the  course  of  time 
we  came  to  Upper  Brandon,  a  seat  of 
the  Harrison  family,  and  in  its  day  a 
handsome  old  pile.  Farther  down  is 
Lower  Brandon,  another  Harrison  es- 
tate, whose  manor  house  is  still  more 
beautiful.  In  colonial  days  Ben  Harri- 
son, of  Berkeley,  and  Ben  Harrison,  of 
Brandon,  were  distinguished  patriots 
and  statesmen  ;  both  of  them  are  pro- 
genitors of  the  ex-President  Ben  Har- 
rison of  our  day.  The  name  is  pre- 
served by  a  numerous  family  in  Virginia 
at  the  present  time,  and  they  are  among 
the  proudest  and  most  distinguished 
people  of  the  State. 

Brandon  is  a  delight.  The  grounds 
terraced  down  to  the  river,  with  their 


alleyed  walks  of  elins  and  boxwood,  the 
porticoes  and  gables  and  wings,  the  pict- 
uresque nooks  and  corners  and  window- 
seats  make  it  like  one  of  those  houses, 
one  reads  of  in  romance.  And  there  are 
stories  which  we  heard  that  made  time 
pass  pleasantly  for  us,  which  one  might 
tell  were  we  annalists  or  antiquarians  in- 
stead of  wandering  wheelmen. 

We  had  gotten  now  down  among  the 
James  River  swamps,  and  were  cau- 
tioned to  guard  against  the  dread  mala- 
ria, to  which  the  unacclimated  are  es- 
pecially subject.  At  some  of  the  houses 
where  we  stopped,  quinine  was  served 
as  a  regular  course,  the  waiter  taking  it 
around  with  the  coffee,  into  which  it  was 
dissolved  pretty  much  as  though  it  were 
sugar.  When  we  got  on  the  steamer 
at  Brandon,  we  found  a  party  of  jolly 
young  sailors  going  to  their  yacht  at 
Hampton  Roads. 

We  landed  after  an  hour  or  two's  ride 
at  the  historic  old  Jamestown  Island, 
which  is  now  the  property  of  a  Northern 
capitalist.  It  is  a  long,  low  island,  not 
without  a  certain  picturesqueness,  with 
its  sandy  flats  and  marsh  meadows. 
The  site  of  "  James  Cittie "  has  long 
been  plowed  over,  though  there  are 
traces  of  the  foundations  of  the  royal 
palace,  and  bricks  are  turned  up  here 
and  there,  and  sometimes  a  skull  of  one 
of  the  daring  adventurers  who  fought 
under  the  doughty  Captain  John  Smith. 
At  the  head  of  the  island  is  the  tower  of 
the  old  church,  moss-covered  and  ivy- 
mantled,  an  interesting  relic,  and  per- 
haps the  only  genuine  "ruins  "  of  which 
our  country  can  boast.  The  James  here 
is  a  majestic  river,  three  miles  broad,, 
with  sweeping  curves  that,  leaving  it 
land-locked,  apparently,  make  it  look 
like  an  inland  sea. 

We  spent  the  long  summer  afternoon 
roaming  about  the  island,  calling  up  the 
ghosts  of  the  worthies  that  Sara  Beau- 
mont Kennedy  has  recently  clothed  with 
life  in  Outing's  pages.  We  wandered 
down  by  the  beach  where  the  rising  tide 
washed  mussels  and  oyster  shells  ashore,, 
and  out  on  little  headlands  whose  line  of 
cedars  with  long,  horizontal  branches 
outstretched,  looked  like  a  row  of  boys 
wading  out  to  deep  water.  A  little  be- 
yond the  ruined  tower  of  the  church 
where  GeofErey  Dale  and  Lina  were 
married,  are  some  ancient  fortifications, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  built  a  little 
rustic  cottage,  that  an  artist  might  live 
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in.  Here  we  found  a  night's  lodging 
with  one  of  the  islanders.  After  supper 
we  sat  out  on  the  grass-grown  rampart 
for  an  evening  smoke,  and  had  the  po- 
etic satisfaction  of  seeing  the  moon  come 
up  over  the  water. 

We  rode  away  the  next  morning, 
floundering  through  a  morass  on  the 
north  end  of  the  island  and  then  cross- 
ing a  long  bridge  to  the  mainland.  The 
road  wound  through  verdant  river 
meadows,  between  the  inevitable  worm 
fences  decked  in  flaunting  trumpet 
flowers.  Here  numerous  families  of 
wrens  dwelt  in  a  state  of  seeming  do- 
mestic turmoil.  Then  we  turned  inland, 
and  passing  suddenly  again  into  a  prim- 
eval forest  of  pines,  a  carpeting  of 
brown  needles  spread  down  the  shad- 
owy aisles,  while  overhead  the  somber 
green  boughs  arched  and  met,  in  an 
effect  quite  Gothic.  It  had  rained  dur- 
ing the  night  and  packed  the  sand 
somewhat,  making  it  more  possible  to 
ride  and  giving  a  delightful  freshness 
to  the  air  and  an  added  fragrance  to  the 
numerous  wild  flowers.  In  the  midst  of 
the  forest  we  found  an  ancient  mill,  and 
stopped  to  listen  to  its  clacking  wheels 
and  discuss  the  gentle  art  of  angling 
with  a  fisherman.  We  lingered  around 
the  mill-pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
that  mirrored  the  overhanging  pines 
and  drifting  clouds,  and  then  we  rode 
over  the  dam  and,  after  an  altogether 
pleasant  turn  of  five  miles,  found  our- 
selves in  old  Williamsburg  town. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  this  placid, 
ancient  place  was  once  a  center  of  life 
and  gayety,  the  vice-regal  capital  of  the 
Dominion  of  Virginia,  where  royal  gov- 
ernors held  court.  It  is  almost  humor- 
ous to  think  that  the  wide,  deserted 
streets  were  once  thronged  with  an 
eager  crowd,  coaches  and  four  bearing 
grandees  and  ladies  of  fashion,  maidens 
in  silks  and  laces  borne  in  sedan  chairs, 
and  jolly  college  boys  in  cap  and  gown. 
More  incongruous  still  that  later  scene 
when  the  stern,  fierce  patriots,  roused 
by  the  orator's  fiery  eloquence,  gathered 
here  for  war  and  made  the  peaceful 
town  echo  to  the  clank  of  arms. 

You  are  apt  at  first  to  believe  that 
everybody  is  old  in  Williamsburg  ;  for 
even  the  young  girls  have  a  demure, 
old-fashioned  way  about  them.  Indeed, 
as  you  drink  your  tea  from  an  antique 
cup,  see  your  face  queerly  metamor- 
phosed in  the  shining  mahogany  table. 


or  grow  uncomfortable  in  your  high- 
backed  chair,  you  really  wonder  if  time 
has  not  played  you  some  fantastic  trick 
and  plumped  you  back  into  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  You  forget  your 
strangeness,  however,  as  the  dear  old 
gossips  go  over  the  Williamsburg  tradi- 
tions for  your  benefit ;  improbable  stor- 
ies handed  down  through  generations 
of  grandmothers,  and  gaining  coloring 
and  additions  from  each. 

You  are  interested  chiefly  in  Mistress 
Elizabeth  Gary,  a  belle  and  beauty, 
who  was  what  modern  college  boys  call 
"a  college  widow."  Among  the  many 
that  she  promised  to  be  a  sister  to  was  a 
young  surveyor,  George  Washington  by 
name,  though  they  do  say  that  she  re- 
gretted this  afterward.  However  that 
may  be,  you  are  apt  to  wander  out  to- 
her  house  the  next  day,  and  to  be  shown 
into  the  room  where  poor  George  got 
the  mitten. 

Williamsburg  and  the  vicinity  form 
the  scene  of  Thackeray's  famous  novel, 
"  The  Virginians."  There  are  still  some 
notable  old  manor  houses  standing  in 
the  country  side  that  one  can  easily 
fancy  the  original  of  Castlewood.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  is  Carter's  Grove, 
a  massive  house  whose  walls  are  six 
feet  thick  at  the  base  and  taper  until 
three  feet  thick  at  the  roof.  We  were 
entertained  at  another,  Charlecote,  the 
home  of  a  distinguished  general,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars.  He 
is  a  fine  type  of  the  Southern  gentleman, 
fair-minded  and  generous  toward  his 
former  enemies,  courteous  and  cultured. 
Not  one  who  repined  at  the  reverses  of 
fortune,  but  who  went  actively  to  work, 
and  was  not  too  proud  to  plow  and  fish 
to  provide  for  his  family  ;  and  now  when 
he  has  gained  a  foothold  in  the  world 
and  is  president  of  various  corporations^ 
is  still  simple  and  unaffected. 

We  found  a  house  party  in  progress 
at  Charlecote,  and  as  there  were  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  young  people  com- 
posing it,  they  made  the  old  manor  a 
gay  place.  There  were  sailing  parties 
and  driving  parties  and  bowling  parties, 
minuets  in  the  drawing-room  and  moon- 
light on  the  portico,  until  I  began  seri- 
ously to  fear  that  Philip  meant  to  re- 
main permanently  at  Charlecote. 

From  Charlecote  we  rode  on  to  New- 
port News  along  the  railroad  track. 

We  found  Newport  News  a  thriving 
little  city,  at  least  Philip  reported  it  so  ; 
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for  my  own  part  I  preferred  loitering 
down  on  the  beach  while  he  "  did  "  the 
sights.  We  took  the  steamer  over  to 
Norfolk  and  wandered  out  to  Ocean 
Grove  and  the  summer  resorts.  The 
fashionable  life,  however,  grew  very  irk- 
some after  a  few  days,  and  we  rode 
back  into  the  wilds  content  to  be  un- 
trammeled  bicycle  tramps.  It  took  us 
a  day  and  a  half  to  ride  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  to  Yorktown. 
Flurries  of  wind  blew  the  sand  in  our 
faces  and  clogged  it  in  our  bearings 
and  chains.  We  tried  all  manner  of 
shifts,   even  going  so   far   as    to    ride 


home  with  the  heroic  resolve  to  demol- 
ish it  and  the  British  invaders  at  the 
same  time.  We,  however,  did  not  have 
Lord  Cornwallis's  complaint  of  lack  of 
hospitality  to  make,  though  we  found 
it  almost  as  hard  to  get  away. 

A  little  distance  beyond,  the  Peace 
Monument  stands  on  an  eminence 
where  Cornwallis  drew  up  his  con- 
quered army  on  the  day  of  surrender. 
The  place  is  a  bare  bluff,  but  overlooks 
the  wide  York  River.  We  wandered  on 
through  the  orchards  on  the  Temple 
farm  to  the  Moore  House,  where  Wash- 
ington and  Cornwallis  had  tneir  famous 


through  a  cornfield,  which  was,  at  least, 
no  worse  than  the  road. 

We  came  at  last  to  the  straggling  old 
village  of  Yorktown,  the  scene  of  the 
final  drama  of  the  Revolution.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  place  more 
forlorn  than  Yorktown,  with  its  one  long 
street  of  antiquated,  weather-beaten 
houses.  Only  old  Governor  Nelson's 
house  has  any  traces  of  beauty,  and  that 
is  rather  an  imposing  structure,  with  its 
brick  walls  and  boxwood  walks.  It  has 
ii  severe  squareness  of  visage  that  one 
fancies  resembles  the  stern  old  soldier, 
who  relentlessly   bombarded    his    own 


meeting  and  agreed  on  the  terms  of 
surrender.  We  sat  in  the  very  corner 
where  his  lordship  signed  the  papers 
that  gave  America  freedom,  and  man- 
aged to  feel  rather  sorry  for  the  stout 
old  soldier  who  was  brought  to  bay 
where  he  least  expected. 

The  tavern  in  Yorktown  is  a  famous 
place.  One  of  the  few  ancient  inns,  built 
in  colonial  days,  that  survive.  It  is  pict- 
uresque with  its  moss- covered  roof,  dor- 
mer windows  and  old  -  fashioned  red 
bricks.  It  serves  wonderful  oysters  and 
crabs  and  clams,  keeps  the  cleanest 
linen,  and  tucks  the  guests  away  snugly 
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in  the  queerest  little  attic  apartment. 
It  is  a  great  place  on  court  days,  when 
the  farmers  and  planters  come  to  town 
and  the  fishermen  and  old  sea  captains 
wander  in.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a 
pirate  by  the  name  of  Cabello,  a  suc- 
cessor to  Captain  Kidd,  used  to  frequent 
this  tavern.  On  one  occasion  it  is  said 
he  came  in  with  an  aromatic  plant  which 
he  put  in  his  liquor,  together  with  ice, 
and  so  concocted  the  first  mint- julep. 
At  least  this  is  the  story  an  old  salt  told 
us  between  the  sips  of  his  own  julep. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  stage  coach 
the  wayside  inn  has  disappeared,  and  a 
most  unworthy  successor,  the  country 
hotel,  has  sprung  up  in  the  towns.  But 
here  in  lowland  Virginia  where  towns 
are  scarce  there  survives  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  taverns  and  ordinaries  known  as 
the  "private  entertainment."  It  is,  as 
its  name  indicates,  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  private  house  where  the 
traveler  can  find  lodging  and  food. 

We  stopped  at  numerous  private  en- 
tertainments, and  fared  ill  and  well ;  but 
our  first  experience  was  the  pleasant- 
est  and  most  vivid.  Darkness  overtook 
us  one  evening  in  a  dense  pine  forest, 
from  whose  gloomy  depths  a  whip-poor- 
will's  call  came  in  melancholy  cadence. 
Our  situation  was  getting  desperate, 
when  a  turn  in  the  road  brought  us  to 
an  open  space,  and  just  in  front  was  the 
welcome  light  of  a  country  store.  We 
soon  dismounted  at  Level  Green,  as  the 
sign  told  us,  and  the  storekeeper  came 
bustling  out  to  meet  us.  He  was  a  tall, 
well-built  man,  full  of  importance  and 
politics.  He  informed  us  that  he  kept  a 
private  entertainment,  and  would  be 
glad  to  take  us  in. 

He  ushered  us  into  the  parlor,  and 
went  to  tell  "  Mam  "  that  we  would  be 
to  supper.  A  gay- colored  carpet  cov- 
ered the  floor,  and  several  stiff-looking 
chairs  stood  about  at  awkward  inter- 
vals. In  one  corner  was  a  cheap  melo- 
dian  organ  and  in  another  a  table  on 
which  were  stereoscopic  views  of  Niag- 
ara Falls  and  the  World's  Fair.  On  the 
walls  hung  common  prints  poorly  exe- 
cuted and  a  deformed-looking  portrait 
of  a  little  girl,  done  in  crayon,  evidently 
by  a  wandering  artist. 

Supper  was  announced  at  last,  and 
when  we  went  in  we  found  that  the 
clerk  from  the  store  and  two  traveling 
salesmen  had  already  helped  themselves 
and  fallen  actively  to  work.  "  Mam  "  pre- 


sided at  table,  and  a  bare-footed  negro 
girl  was  waitress.  "  Mam  "  was  a  pale, 
overworked  little  woman,  with  pathetic 
traces  of  beauty  and  gentility  in  her 
face.  She  took  occasion  to  let  us  know 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Squire 
Moore,  who  owned  a  plantation  in  Cul- 
pepper County. 

Everything  on  the  table  was  neat  and 
clean,  and  the  ice  clinking  in  the  glasses 
of  tea  was  peculiarly  cool  and  pleasant. 
The  fried  chicken  was  browned  to  a 
turn,  and  the  cold  ham  had  that  delight- 
ful flavor  found  in  smokehouse-cured 
hams  and  impossible  for  modern  pork- 
packers  to  obtain.  Of  the  breads,  beaten 
biscuits  came  first,  crisp  and  brown,  and 
white  inside  as  the  new-fallen  snow. 
Next  came  laplands — why  laplands  I 
cannot  tell ;  for  they  are  found  only  in. 
Eastern  Virginia.  It  is  an  incongruous 
name,  surely ;  for  they  are  hot  and 
brown  and  flakey,  lollipops  that  melt  in 
your  mouth,  puif  balls  made  of  air  and 
ambrosia.  The  egg-bread  came  next, 
in  fair,  round  pans,  inside  a  deep-golden 
yellow,  outside  brown  and  crisp.  Then 
came  the  batter-cakes,  round  and  thin. 
and  flat  as  pancakes,  great  absorbents 
of  butter,  with  a  delicate  flavor  that  one 
never  dreamed  cornmeal  could  have. 

Mine  host,  the  storekeeper,  came  in  in 
the  midst  of  all  this.  His  blue  eyes 
twinkled  and  his  mouth  curled  up  in 
anticipation  as  he  inhaled  the  savory 
odors.  He  stroked  the  tuft  of  beard 
on  his  chin  in  great  good  humor. 

"  Hm  !  "  he  said,  pushing  away  the 
dishes  from  his  plate,  "  such  a  crowd 
reminds  me  of  Chicago.  I  suppose  you 
went  to  the  World's  Fair ;  maybe  you. 
remember " 

"Yes,  perfectly,"  interrupted  Philip;, 
"we   saw   the    Midway    Plaisance,   the 

Agricultural  Building,  the "  and  he 

rattled  off  the  other  attractions  in  true 
showman's  style.  It  was  well  he  came 
to  the  rescue  ;  for  we  learned  after- 
ward that  all  of  Mr.  Benson's  highways 
of  conversation  led  to  the  World's  Fair, 
and  that  a  discussion  on  the  great  Desert 
of  Sahara  would  surely  end  in  Chicago. 

Mine  host  showed  us  to  our  clean  little 
room  upstairs  just  as  the  moon  came  up. 
The  breeze  murmured  softly  in  the 
pines,  and  the  insects  droned  drowsily. 
Philip,  stretching  out  in  the  cool  sheets, 
muttered,  half  asleep  : 

"  This  is — much  fun  as  coasting  down 
a  long  hill." 
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TUm    HALF-RaTeR! 


By  H'  ffi»  Barel^s^rto 


THE    half -raters, 
or  fifteen-foot- 
ers,    are     the 
smallest     rac- 
ing sail-boats  rec- 
ognized    in     the 
yacht  club  clas- 
sifications. In- 
fused with  the 
stimulus    i  m- 
parted  by  the 
disinterested 
patronage  of 
the  Seawan- 
haka    Co- 
rinthian 
Yacht 
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Club,  of  New  York,  they  have  in  a 
year's  time  attained  a  merited  pro- 
minence   and  popularity. 

For  many  seasons  boats  of  this  type 
have  afforded  good  sport  in  foreign 
waters,  the  expression  "  rater "  being 
an  English  term  of  classification.  The 
idea  of  creating  a  class  of  this  kind  at 
home  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  William 
W.  Howard,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Canoe  Club,  whilst  Outing's  represent- 


ative and  engaged  in  the  summer  of 
1894  in  racing  his  canoe  Yankee  on  the 
Thames. 

Americans  will  go  far  afoot  or  deep 
into  their  pockets  in  the  pursuit  of 
sport ;  but  the  great  expense  incurred 
restricts  yacht  racing,  the  so  -  called 
"  sport  of  kings  "  to  the  favored  few. 
The  charm  of  these  little  boats  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  afford  a  share  of  the 
highest  aquatic  sport  at  a  minimum  of 
outlay.  In  this  class  the  ability  of  the 
designer  and  the  skill  of  the  helmsman 
are  the  chief  elements  of  success. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  wrote  various 
articles  for  current  periodicals  extolling 
the  merits  of  the  sailing  canoe  as  the 
poor  man's  yacht.  Comfort,  adaptabil- 
ity, and  picturesqueness,  associated  with 
a  quiet  form  of  adventure,  made  these 
boats  popular.  Soon,  however,  the  in- 
sidious spirit  of  emulation  developed  a 
scientific  class  of  racing  machines  in  the 
fleet.  With  the  invention  of  the  deck- 
tiller  and  the  sliding  seat,  furthermore, 
it  was  discovered  that  one  must  be 
something  more  than  a  skillful  boat- 
handler,  something  of  an  acrobat  in 
fact,  to  retain  the  laurels  in  canoeing. 
Unless  the  skipper  was  as  "  quick  in 
stays  "  as  his  boat  wag,  he  soon  found 
himself  in  the  "  wet,"  probably  beneath 
his  capsized  boat.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  athletic  element  involved  in 
"  hyking  "  out  on  the  end  of  the  sliding- 
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seat,  which  has  no  bearing-  upon  sea- 
manship, has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  decline  of  interest  in  canoe  racing. 
When  Mr.  Alden  introduced  modern 
canoeing  into  this  country  from  Eng- 
land his  purpose  was  far  froin  that  of 
establishing  a  racing  class,  and  when 
racing  became  the  sole  attraction  at  the 
meets  he  himself  was  one  of  the  first  to 
separate  himself  from  the  contending 
fleet.  For  years  he  made  it  his  summer 
pastime  to  gather  together  a  few  genial 
friends  who,  with  heavily-laden  canoes 
and  lazy-going  sails,  would  sail  gently 
away, 

"  And  catch  the  heavy  earthy  scents 
That  blow  from  summer  shores." 

The  ideas  which  Mr.  Alden  and  Mr. 
Howard  imported  from  England,  the 
one  at  the  beginning  and  the  other 
at  the  end  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  are  located  at  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  orbit  of  sports- 
manly  desire.     The  half-rater 
which  the   latter   urged  Mr. 
J.   Arthur    Brand,    of    the 
Minima    Yacht     Club,    to 
bring  over  to  this  country 
*'  to  show  the  boys  "  was 
a   racing   boat    built 
solely  for  the  win- 
ning   of     prizes     _- 
The  Spruce  No. 
IV.    was    not    a 
freak,    however. 
The  English  are 
far  more  con- 
servative    in 

building     racing  fhoto.,  west  &  son,  Southsea. 

machines    than  rag— English 

we  are.     Before 

Vigilant  went  over  their  big  yachts  were 
sturdy,  round-bottomed  vessels  ;  before 
Niagara  made  them  hustle  for  their  own 
flags,  their  "twenties"  and  "forties"  were 
seaworthy  little  ships  ;  until  their  com- 
fortable, lead  -  laden  canoes  came  over 
here  to  be  beaten  by  the  light  American 
racers  they  had  used  neither  the  deck- 
tiller  nor  the  sliding-seat.  The  English 
half -raters  were  and  are  safe,  comforta- 
ble sailing  boats.  Mr.  Brand's  defeat  was 
not  so  sufhciently  pronounced  as  to  affect 
the  English  type.  The  new  Sibbeck 
boat,  the  Microbe,  recently  imported  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Barnum  Seeley,  photo- 
graphs of  which  are  herewith  given,  is 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  best  "English 
workmanship.  She  is  undoubtedly  the 
handsomest  boat  of  the  class  in  America 


to-day,  both  in  model  and  construction. 
She  has  a  graceful  sheer  -  plan  with 
pretty  overhangs ;  her  fore-foot  and 
stem  form  a  graceful  convex  curve 
from  the  water-line  to  the 'extreme  bow  ; 
and  her  aft-overhang,  her  counter  and 
circular  raking  stern  give  her  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  little  yacht  modeled  by  a 
master  hand. 

She  has  a  deep,  generous  cockpit, 
square  aft  and  pointed  forward,  contain- 
ing a  seat  on  either  side.  All  of  the 
hauling  parts  of  the  rigging  run  into 
the  cockpit,  the  halyards  leading- 
through  the  deck.  Around  the  cockpit 
is  a  low  coaming  of  about  two  inches  in 
height,  neatly  set  off  with  fine  channeled 
blue  and  gilt  bands.  Similar  bands  or- 
nament the  sheer-strake,  or  top 
of  the  sides  of  the  boat.  I  men- 
tion these  little  things  to  illus- 
trate the  pride  which  the  British 
builder  takes  in  his  work. 
There  are  stripes  on  thou- 
sands of  boats,  but  none,  I 
am  sure,  in  this  country, 
just  like  those  on  Mi- 
crobe. But  the  beauti- 
ful boat  cannot  sail 
with  ours,  at  least 
in  light  weather. 
,.,™^  True,  if  one  were 
going  out  in  a 
gale  to  save  life 
he  would  pick 
^  the  English  boat 
out  of  all  the  lit- 
tle fleet.  She  is 
.  a  splendid  boat, 
HALF-RATER.  but    uo     racing 

machine.  She 
was  eleventh  out  of  eleven  boats  in  the 
Larchmont  Spring  Regatta.  And  her 
spars  !  They  are  solid  sticks,  all  except 
the  bamboo  yard,  and  their  weight  alone 
would  throw  her  out  of  competition  with 
any  first  class  American  boat.  Her  bulb- 
fin  !  Well,  a  cargo  of  lead  ?';/,  on  or  under 
a  little  boat  may  afford  it  stability,  but 
it  will  not  give  it  speed  compared  with 
that  of  a  light  boat  sailed  by  a  stability- 
making  crew.  Spruce  IV.  was  a  similar 
boat,  but  heavier  in  appearance  and  not 
as  fine-looking.  She  had  a  centerboard 
which  housed  as  far  as  the  bulb,  while 
the  Sibbeck  boat  has  a  deep,  fixed  fin  and 
a  much  heavier  bulb.  Mr.  Brand's  boat 
was  well  rigged  and  had  a  lowering 
mast  ;  the  new  boat  is  poorly  rigged. 
The  majority  of  the  English  half-raters. 
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designed  for 
the  Solent  rac- 
ing, are  fin- 
and -bulb  boats, 
while  the  ca- 
noes and  larger 
canoe  -yawls 
which  are 
found  most  fre- 
quently on  the 
Thames  are  all 
of  the  center- 
board  type. 

The  half -rat-  ^^^ 

ers  commenc- 
ed their  career  in  this  country  last  sea- 
son as  a  racing  class.  Their  object  was 
solely  to  beat  the  challenging  Spruce  IV. 
This  year  there  are  over  a  hundred  of 
them  already  reported,  thirty  of  them 


Photo.,  R.B  Burchard 


j  o  r  i  ty  every- 
thing has  been 
sacrificed  to 
speed.  The 
Huntington 
boats,  which 
are  a  perpetu- 
ation of  the 
type  of  the 
well  -  known 
Question  of  last 
year,  are  espe- 
cially ugly  and 
^^^'  crude  -  looking,. 

but  they  have 
shown  great  speed  in  heavy  weather. 
The  Question^  it  will  be  remembered^ 
was  dubbed  the  "  Barn-door,"  be- 
cause of  her  fiat  and  angular  appear- 
ance,  and    she    attained     considerable 
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having  entered  for  the  Seawanhaka  trial- 
races.  In  certain  clubs  fleets  of  six  or 
eight  have  been  built,  from  one  design, 
to  race  among  themselves. 

In  many  of  the  boats,  notably  those 
designed  by  W. 
P.  Stephens  and 
Charles  Olm- 
stead,  of  New 
York,  and  Butler 
Ames,  and  C.  H. 
Crane,  of  Boston, 
conscientious  at- 
tention has  been 
paid  to  construc- 
tion and  appear- 
ance :  in  the  ma- 


Photo.,  R.  B.Burchard 


notoriety  under  that  name.  Those 
of  this  type  in  the  new  fleet  are  the 
Hope  and  the  Willada.  No  sailor-man 
who  sees  these  unsightly  scows  can  fail 
to  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  preju- 
diced revulsion 
against  them  ; 
and  although 
their  designer 
and  owners  are 
all  popular 
among  the  con- 
testants, it  is  plain 
that  there  was 
general  satisfac- 
tion when  such 
boats  as  El  Hei- 
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rie,  Ideal  and  Riverside  distanced  them 
at  the  finish.  Had  the  weather  been 
heavier  the  boats  of  the  scow  type  would 
have  undoubtedly  taken  a  better  place 
in  the  record,  and  had  they  won  the 
effect  would  have  been  detrimental  to 
the  beauty  of  next  year's  fleet.  In  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  this  instance 
the  only  fitness  requisite  is  speed. 

The  American  half -raters  are,  then,  a 
class  of  out-and-out  racing- boats,  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  water-line  length,  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five  feet  length 
over  all,  and  about   five  or  six  feet 
beam.    To  obtain  their  racing  length, 
the  water-line  length  is  added  to  the 
square-root  of  the  sail  area  in  square 
feet,  and  the  sum  is  divided  by  two. 
The  quotient  must  not  be  more  than 
fifteen  as  the  class  is  a  fifteen-foot 
class.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the    . 
longer    the   water-line   the   less   the 


in  the  size  of 
be  a  matter 
the  costliest 
are  not  the 
It  is  said  that 
i  n  g  and 
Herreshoff 


a  boat.     It   should 
of    satisfaction    that 
j^       boats    in   the    class 
most    successful, 
the  cost  of  design- 
building      the 
half  ■  raters  is 
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EL   HEIRIE. 


amount  of  sail 
and  vice  versa. 
size  can  be 
up  at  a  mod 
the  cost  of 
and   main 
running 
with    an 


area    allowed 

Boats  of    this 

built  and  kept 

erate  rate, 

building 

t  a  i  n  i  n  gf 

up  rapidly 

increase 
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SPRUCE  IV. 


from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
dollars  ;  the  Stephens  boats  cost  about 
half  that  sum  ;  the  Huntington  boats, 
about  three  hundred  and  the  Rigby 
(New  York  Canoe  Club)  one-design 
class,  about  two  hundred  dollars.  Of 
course,  light  construction,  hollow  spars 
and  silk  sails  are  expensive,  but  the 
outlay  in  the  building  and  rigging  of 
a  winning  boat  should  not  be  more  than 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars.  The  plans 
may  cost  whatever  a  designing  designer 
may  have  the  audacity  to  charge, 
and  mahoganv  planking  and  fancy 
fittings  may  be  made  to  double  the 
cost  of  the  boat. 

The  action  of  large  yacht  clubs 
in  extending  their  classes  to 
include  these  boats  will  do  much 
to    increase    the    knowledge    and 
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of  boat-handling  among  young  men. 
No  better  training-school  for  yachtsmen 
could  be  devised,  and  no  more  interesting 
means  be  found  to  try  the  skill  of  the 
Corinthian  sailors  who  believe  them- 
selves to  be  good  boat-handlers.  These 
handy  little  boats  maybe  sailed  day  in  and 
day  out  around  any  of  our  sheltered  and 
crowded  harbors,  where,  to  a  youth  who 
can  swim,  a  capsize  means  nothing  more 
than  a  ducking.  The  rules,  the  tricks 
and  the  finesse  of  racing  may  be  learned, 
the  handling  of  light  sails  practiced  and 
dexterity  and  lightness  of  touch  on  the 
tiller  acquired  in  a  manner  which  no 
other  small  boat  provides.  No  other 
boat  is  so  sensitive  to  the  helm,  none  so 
quick  in  stays.  In  coming  about  unless 
she  is  met  promptly,  the  boat  will  swing 
quite  round  in  a  circle  and  shoot  off  on 
its  own  account  or  capsize  before  the 
bewildered  novice  can  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  what  has  happened.  "She 
turns  around  and  looks  at  you,"  is  the 
way  the  young  helmsmen  are  wont  to 
describe  this  involuntary  maneuver. 

To  a  skillful  sailor  of  a  half-rater,  the 
advancement  to  the  greater  responsi- 
bilities of  handling  a  larger  craft  would 
be  easy  and  natural. 

After  the  defeat  last  year  of  Spruce 
IV.  a  challenge  was  received  by  the 
Seawanhaka  Yacht  Club  from  G.  H. 
Duggan,  of  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence 
Yacht  Club,  of  Montreal,  for  a  race  this 
summer.  This  was  shortly  afterward 
followed  by  a  challenge  from  Linton 
Hope,  a  well-known  English  designer 
and  boat-sailer.  Mr.  Hope's  present 
boat.  Kismet^  is  winning  most  of  the 
honors  in  her  class  this  season.  The 
Race  Committee  tried  to  induce  both 
challengers  to  come  at  the  same  time. 
A  race  with  three  contestants  sailing 
together  would  be  obviously  unsatisfac- 
tory, because  while  two  of  the  boats 
were  engaged  in  "  luffing-matches  "  be- 
tween themselves,  the  third  would  run 
off  with  the  prize  ;  just  as  last  summer 
one  of  the  boats  which  was  defeated  in 
the  trials  is  said  to  have  sailed  around 
the  course  outside  of  Spruce  and  EtJiel- 
wynn  and  beaten  them  both  by  an 
alarming  margin.  It  was  suggested 
that  a  series  of  races  be  sailed  in  heats 
which,  with  England,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  each  represented,  would 
arouse  unusual  interest. 

This  arrangement  could  not  be  car- 
ried  through,  so  the  challenge   which 


was  first  received  was  accepted.  As 
soon  as  the  challenge  was  announced  a 
number  of  aspirants  were  at  work  on 
new  boats  for  the  competition,  with  the 
result  that  there  were  thirty  entries  and 
twenty-six  starters  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  trial  race  at  Oyster  Bay,  June 
twenty-second.  It  is  hoped  that  Mr. 
Linton  Hope  may  yet  be  able  to  race, 
in  this  country,  for  the  Seawanhaka 
trophy. 

Last  year  the  four  best  boats  of  the 
class  were  the  cup-defender  Ethelwynn, 
designed  by  W.  P.  Stephens  ;  Olita,  by 
N.  G.  Herreshoff ;  Trilby,  by  Charles 
Olmstead,  and  Question,  by  L.  D.  Hunt- 
ington. These  were  each  of  a  different 
type,  and  those  types,  with  the  addition 
of  one  inore,  would  form  a  basis  of  clas- 
sification of  all  the  new  boats.  The 
additional  type  would  be  those  of  the 
round-bottom  boats  with  "  sneak-box  " 
bows.  Trilby  has  a  bulb- fin,  and  that 
fact  puts  her  with  her  younger  sister. 
Riverside,  in  a  class  sui  generis.  The 
bottom  and  overhangs  of  this  boat 
would  otherwise  put  her  in  a  general 
class  with  Ethelwynn.  The  latter  boat 
has  long  and  symmetrical  overhangs, 
the  bow  pointed,  the  stem  being  a  grace- 
ful curve  from  the  bow  to  the  water- 
line,  with  the  convexity  downward. 
She  has  moderate  sheer  forward,  and 
the  line  of  the  sheer  is  carried  out 
gracefully  aft.  Her  keel  is  a  single 
piece  of  spruce  from  the  extreme  bow 
to  the  stern.  It  is  .sharp  under  the  bow 
as  opposed  to  the  boats  with  bows  which 
are  flat  underneath  like  those  of  a 
"sneak-box."  The  narrow  stem  ends 
in  a  neat  little  transom.  She  is  twenty- 
three  feet  four  inches  over  all,  with 
three  feet  nine  inches  fore-overhang, 
and  four  feet  six  inches  att-overhang 
on  the  water-line  of  fifteen  feet.  Her 
extreme  beam  is  six  feet,  and  at  the 
water-line  it  is  four  feet  eight  inches. 
The  draught  of  the  hull  is  about  seven 
inches,  and  the  least  freeboard  about  ten 
inches.  She  is  fitted  with  a  center- 
board  of  three-sixteenth  Tobin  bronze 
four  feet  six  inches  long,  of  the  shape 
known  as  the  Linton  Hope  ;  that  is,  a 
deep  dagger-board  straight  on  the  for- 
ward edge  and  curved  on  the  after  edge. 
The  board  weighs  fifty-five  pounds.  It 
is  not  sufficiently  stiff,  and  bent  badly 
in  last  season's  races.  The  Two  Step, 
owned  by  W.  H.  Jennings,  of  Southport, 
Conn.,  is  identical  with  Ethelwynn.^  ex- 
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cepting  that  the  Scarecrozu  rig,  with  its 
jib-headed  mainsail,  was  replaced  by  a 
gaff-headed  rig  just  before  the  trial 
races.  The  Ideal,  which  won  the  first 
of  the  trial  races,  June  twenty-second, 
is  also  designed  by  W.  P.  Stephens,  and 
she  is  a  very  slight  modification  of 
Ethelwynn.  She  is  owned  by  Henry  O. 
Havemeyer,  Jr.,  and  was  sailed  at  Oys- 
ter Bay  by  Herman  A.  Duryea  and  W. 
Irving  Zerega.  She  is  two  inches  wider 
than  Ethclzvytm  ;  she  has  a  larger  mid- 
ship section  and  a  shorter  water-line, 
having  about  two  hundred  pounds  more 
displacement,  so  disposed  as  to  float  one 
inch  higher.  She  is  constructed  like 
Ethehvynn  and  Two  Step,  of  a  double 
skin,  an  inner  one  of  one-eighth  inch 
white  cedar  laid  diagonally,  and  an  outer 
one  of  fore-and-aft  planking 
of  one-quarter  inch  mahog- 
any. There  is  a  layer  of 
Union  silk  between  the  inner 
and  outer  planking.  The  rig 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Ethel- 
luynn,  viz.,  that  designed 
by  C.  J.  Stevens  for  the 
Scarecrow  ;  only  it  is 
proportionately 
larger  than  that 
of  last  year's 
boat,  because  of 
the  reduction  of 
the  water  -  line 
length.  All  of 
the  Stephens 
boats  were  built 
by  The  Spalding 
St.  Lawrence 
Company. 

The  boats  of 
the  Herreshoff  centerboard  type,  of 
which  Olita  and  Gnome  are  the  only 
representatives,  are  very  fast  off  the 
wind,  but  are  not  a  success  to  wind- 
ward. The  Olita  was  last  season  a  good 
second  to  Ethelwynn  under  the  skillful 
handling  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Vaux,  the  well- 
known  canoe-sailer.  In  the  successive 
attempts  to  improve  her  windward 
work,  she  received,  first,  a  new  main- 
sail, then  new  spars  and  rigging,  and 
then  a  larger  and  heavier  centerboard. 
Her  first  and  second  boards  were  a  va- 
riation of  the  Linton  Hope  shape  and 
method  of  housing.  They  were  of 
"  dagger  "  variety  when  down,  and  of 
the  old-fashioned  type  when  housed. 
The  second  board  was  used  only  once 
last   season,   at   a   special   Seawanhaka 
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Club  race,  in  which  the  weather  was 
calm,  varied  by  little  flukes  of  wind. 
Trilby  beat  Olita  badly,  and  Olita  in 
turn  left  Question  out  of  sight. 

This  spring  the  Huntingtons,  who 
won  the  helmsmen's  prize  last  season, 
tried  their  hands  at  Olita.  She  was 
given  a  large,  square,  iron  board,  simi- 
lar to  those  on  the  Huntington  boats. 
The  change  has  not  apparently  im- 
proved her.  She  certainly  does  not 
show  the  improvement  in  tuning  up 
which  her  old  competitor  Trilby  has 
displayed.  The  October  records  of  this 
magazine  described  Olita  as  follows  : 
"  Down  the  wind  she  is  as  fast  as  her 
victorious  rival,  reaching  she  is  faster, 
but  what  she  can  do  on  the  wind  was 
probably  not  shown  in  these  races  ;  or, 
if  it  was,  she  is  a  failure  to  windward. 
Her  bow  is  that  of  a  racing  gig,  her 
body  amidships  like  a  wide  birch-bark 
canoe,  and  her  stern  is  unlike  anything 
hitherto  seen  —  a  Herreshoff  novelty. 
It  is  sawed  off  square,  its  width  being 
fully  equal  to  four-fifths  of  the  maxi- 
muin  beam.  But  it  is  a  marvelous 
stern,  the  stern  being  a  half 
ellipse  vertical  to  the  water, 
and  just  tangent 
to  its  surface 
when  the  boat  is 
under  way. 
From  beneath 
that  ellipse 
comes  no  sign  of 
^^  a  back  wave,  and 
the  water  is  left 
—   .™-~«c--  almost  as  it  was 

entered."  She 
is  twenty  feet 
over  all,  six  feet  three  inches  beam, 
three  inches  draught.  Has  about  three 
feet  overhang  forward  and  about  a  foot 
aft.  She  is  of  simple  construction.  Her 
frames  and  planking  are  so  light  that 
the  bottom  is  flexible  enough  to  give 
visibly  at  every  hard  jump  on  the  sea, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  give  the  occu- 
pant an  impression  that  the  bottom  is 
going  to  fall  out.  The  rudder  as  well 
as  the  centerboard  of  Olita  is  made  to 
house  in  a  trunk,  both  trunks  being  in- 
geniously constructed  so  as  to  add  stiff- 
ening to  the  keel  and  deck.  The  cock- 
pit is  very  large,  the  flooring  resting 
directly  on  the  timbers. 

The  Gnome  is  an  apparently  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  improve  the  model  of 
Olita.     She  is   practically  of  the  same 
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EL   HEIRIE. 


DIE    HEXE. 


shape  but  with  apparently  more  beam 
and  depth.  Her  deck  arrangement, 
however,  is  entirely  different,  she  being 
decked  completely  over,  with  only  a 
narrow,  oblong  cockpit,  apparently 
about  two  feet  in  width  and  a  foot  in 
depth,  the  floor  being  above  the  water- 
line.  Her  mainsail,  which  is  jib-headed, 
is  fitted  with  two  horizontal  battens 
nearly  as  long  as  the  boom,  so  that  the 
sail  resembles  a  canoe-sail  in  appear- 
ance. 

Gnome  is  owned  and  sailed  by  F.  M. 
Hoyt,  the  owner  of  the  beautiful  Gard- 
ner fin-keel  Norota. 

Question  and  her  unsightly 
sisters  are  built  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  old  East  River  scows, 
which  did  some  spirited  racing 
forty  odd  years  ago.  The 
idea  of  short  water-line  and 
light  displacement  is  here 
carried  out  in  a  peculiar 
manner. 

The    dimensions    of 
the  hull   are :    over- 
all lengfth,   twen- 


ty- four  f  eet ; 
water-line  length, 
fourteen  feet  four 
inches;  beam,  five 
feet  ;  depth  of 
hull,  one  foot ; 
draught  of  hull, 
about  three 
inches.       Her 
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centerboard     drops    three      feet     nine 
inches  below  the  boat ;  it  is   of  three- 
sixteenths    steel   and   weighs  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.    It  is  kept  down 
— virtually  a  fixed  plate — on   all  points 
of  sailing,  but  it  is  made  to  raise  or  lift 
out   for   convenience   in   beaching    the 
boat,  etc.     The  trunk  is  longer  than  the 
board,  so  that  the  plate  may  be  pushed 
forward  or  aft  to  trim  the  boat  by  its 
weight  and   position.      Aft,    is   a  fixed 
skeg,  which  fills  the  angle  forward  of 
the  rudder.     The  sides  of  the  boat  are 
single  bent  planks  from   stem  to  stern, 
about  one  foot  wide   amidships.     They 
are  vertical  throughout  and  parallel  for 
more  than  half  the  entire  length.    They 
are    rounded    iipward    and    downward, 
i.e.^  at  gunwale  and  bilge,  to  form  a  slight 
reverse  sheer  above  and  a  pronounced 
rocker  below.     The  latter   sweeps  in  a 
fair  curve  from  stem  to  counter.     The 
bottom  and  deck  are  timbered  and 
planked,    and    both    are    crowned. 
The  bilge  forms  a  hard  angle  al- 
most like  a  scow.     The  edge  of 
the  bilge  is  about 
two  inches  below 
t  the  surface  amid- 

ships when  the 
boat  is  at  rest. 
The  bottom  is 
rockered  under 
.  :-,-,^^  .  the  bow  so  as  to 

leave    the    water 
QUESTION.  just    forward    of 
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the  mast.  The  bow  terminates  in  a 
stubby,  vertical  stem  -  piece,  which  is 
about  six  inches  high.  The  stern,  sim- 
ilarly rockered,  forms  a  long-  counter  ter- 
minating in  a  narrow,  vertical  transom. 

There  is  no  cockpit,  and  the  crew  lie 
on  deck  while  sailing.     There 
is  an  oblong  hatch   abaft  the 
centerboard    which    affords 
access  to  the  hold  for  stow- 
age.   The  boat  has  all  the 
accommodations     of     a 
raft  and  no  more.    The 
Question  is  fitted  with 
a  simple  but  effect- 
ive     gaff-and- 
boom  rig.     She  is 
owned  by  her  de- 
signer and  build- 
er, L.  D.  Hunting- 
ton,   and    she    is 
generally  sailed 
by  his  brother,  L. 
B.  Huntington,  gnc 

Jr.,    who  was  the 

winner  of  the  helmsman's  prize  in  last 
year's  races.  While  sailing  in  light  air 
the  sound  of  the  water  lopping  under 
the  bows  is  suggestive  of  the  pounding 
of  a  New  Haven  sharpie.  The  over- 
hang seems  to  break  the  resisting  force, 
however,  and  the  boat's  progress  does 
not  seem  to  be  affected.  The  new  boats 
of  this  class,  from  the  same  builder,  are 
the  Hope,  owned  byArthur  Iselin,  and  the 
Willada,  belonging  to  W.  G.  Newman. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  the  helms- 
men of  their  boats. 

These  models  are  variations  of  the 
Question,  and  differ  between  them- 
selves. Both  float  higher  than  the  older 
boat,  the  bilge  amidships  being  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  water.  Hope 
has  less  beam  and  more  freeboard  than 
Willada.    The  centerboard  of  the  form- 
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er  is  similar  to  that  of  Question,  while 
that  of  the  latter  is  rounded  on  the  after 
edge  and  swings  in  the  usual  way. 
Hope  is  fitted  with  an  oval  instead  of 
a  round  mast,  stepped,  of  course,  so 
that  the  longer  diameter  is  fore  and 
aft.  The  method  of  sailing  this  type 
of  craft  is  illustrated  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  number. 

The     third     Huntington     boat 
of  this  year  is  Paprika,  which 
is  owned  and  sailed  by  C. 
Sherman  Hoyt.  This  boat 
is  evidently  an  attempt 
to  combine  the  good 
points  of  Question 
and  Olita.     She  is 
a  heavy  -  weather 
success,     but,     in 
light  winds,  she  is 
readily     outsailed 
by  the  more  finely 
modeled    boats. 
E-  Her    bilges     are 

rounded,  but  low 
and  heavy,  and  there  is  a  marked  tumble- 
home  to  her  top-sides  amidships.  Her 
floor  is  very  flat,  the  lines  being  followed 
up  under  the  bow-overhang,  so  that  the 
principle  upon  which  Question  is  shaped 
is  carried  out  in  a  round-bottom  boat. 
The  width  of  her  stern  is  almost  as 
great  as  the  extreme  beam,  and  the 
sides  are  nearly  parallel  for  three-quar- 
ters of  the  entire  length.  They  either 
tumble  home  or  are  vertical  from  stem 
to  counter.  The  stern  is  sawed  across 
like  that  of  Olita,  and  is  an  attempt  at 
a  badly  flattened  oval.  The  counter  is 
longer  and  heavier  than  that  of  the 
Herreshoff  boat.  Paprika  has  an  ample 
oval  cockpit,  with  a  vertical  ash  coam- 
ing. She  was  winner  of 
the  races  at  New  Ro- 
chelle,  Knickerbocker, 
Douglaston,  Stamford, 
Indian  Harbor  and  Co- 
rinthian Yacht  Clubs. 
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In  last  year's  trial-races  there  were 
two  fin-boats,  the  Herreshoff  Trust  Me ^ 
a  duplicate  of  the  Wee  Winn,  and  the 
Trilby,  which  was  designed  by  Charles 
Olmstead.  In  every  race  of  the  series 
Trilby  was  fourth  to  Ethelwynn,  Olita 
and  QiLestion,  and  Trust  Me  was  fifth. 
All  the  races  were  in  light  weather. 
The  results  indicated  that  the  light 
centerboard  boats  had  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  fin-keels,  and  that  the  flat 
boat  could  not  maintain,  in  light  airs, 
the  prestige  which  it  had  previously 
gained  in  heavy  weather. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts  Mr.  Olm- 
stead did  not  lose  confidence  in  the 
fin-keel  boat.  He  staked  his  chances  on 
that  side,  and  in  the  fleet  of  thirty  sail 
which  flitted,  like  a  swarm  of  white 
moths,  out  of  Oyster  Bay  on  June 
twenty-second  in  quest  of  international 
honors,  there  were  but  two  boats  of  this 
once  popular  type.  These  were  Mr. 
Olmstead's  Trilby  and  his  new  River- 
side. These  boats  are  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  beauty  of  design  and  good 
workmanship.  The  older  boat  was 
built  by  the  designer,  and  the  new  one 
by  the  Montauk  Construction  Company, 
of  New  York.  The  dimensions  of  Riv- 
erside are  as  follows  :  Over-all  length, 
twenty-three  feet  ;  water-line,  fourteen 
feet  two  inches  ;  beam,  five  feet  six 
inches  ;  draught  of  hull,  seven  inches  ; 
extreme  draught,  three  feet  ten  inches. 
The  cockpit  is  four  feet  two  inches  long 
and  two  feet  wide.  The  weight  of  the 
fin  and  bulb  is  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  the  bulb  alone  being  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  The  sail  area  is 
two  hundred  and  thirty  square  feet. 
The  boat  was  built  over  forms,  and  the 
ribs  put  in  after  the  planking  had  been 
completed.  The  boat  has  graceful  over- 
hangs, a  sharp,  clean  bow,  and  a  narrow, 
rounded  stern,  which  is  two  feet  two 
inches  in  width.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
boat's  construction  is  that  she  has  no 
bulkheads.  The  hull  is  of  very  light 
and  expensive  construction.  The  plank- 
ing is  smooth  lap- streak  of  white  cedar, 
the  top-sides  painted  white,  with  Spanish 
cedar  gunwales  and  planksheer.  The 
deck  is  of  white  cedar  planking,  covered 
with  oiled  silk.  The  trimmings  are  of 
Spanish  cedar.  The  boat  is  fitted  with 
a  boom-and-gaff  rig  ;  the  mast  is  set 
well  forward  with  a  small,  windward 
jib.  The  sails  are  all  of  Union  silk,  and 
are  made  by  Wilson  &  Griffin.    The  mast 


and  spars  are  hollow.  The  name  River- 
side is  derived  from  the  yacht's  home 
club,  a  few  of  whose  members  defrayed 
the  cost  of  the  venture.  They  have 
done  something,  at  least,  to  maintain 
the  value  of  sound  construction  and 
beauty  of  design  at  a  time  when  any  old 
thing  will  do,  provided  it  wins.  The 
average  record  of  Riverside  in  the  trial 
races  was  excellent ;  she  was  second  in 
her  first  two,  first  in  her  third,  and  sec- 
ond again  in  her  final. 

The  unexpected  is  w^hat  generally 
happens.  While  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  trial  races  of  this  season 
were  discussing  the  chances  of  the 
boats  of  their  own  vicinity  there  loomed, 
unexpectedly,  upon  their  horizon  two 
long,  low,  rakish  craft,  bound  from  the 
gilded  orient  of  Boston.  The  first.  El 
Heirie — which  in  Persia  and  Boston 
means  Swift  Camel  —  at  the  Larch- 
mont  Regatta,  June  twentieth,  handily 
won  the  prize.  The  second,  the  Ves- 
per, was  put  into  the  water  for  the 
first  time  two  days  before  the  first  trial 
race,  and  sailed  across  Long  Island 
Sound  by  that  sagacious  old  Ulysses  of 
the  canoe  camps,  Paul  Butler.  It  is 
well  known  among  boat  handlers  that 
although  Mr.  Butler  does  not  always 
gain  the  prizes,  he  is  sure  to  make  the 
winner  earn  them.  The  arrival  of  the 
new  boats  caused  a  fluttering  among  the 
white  wings  of  the  butterfly  fleet.  Both 
of  the  Eastern  boats  were  admitted  to 
be  the  peers  of  Riverside  and  IdeaL 
which  is  the  highest  meed  of  praise. 

El  Heirie  was  built  by  George  Lawley 
at  Boston  from  the  plans  of  Clinton  H. 
Crane.  Mr.  Crane  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1894,  and  is  a  student  of 
naval  architecture.  He  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Cramps,  of  Wilmington, 
since  his  graduation. 

The  boat  was  launched  June  second. 
She  is  sailed  by  H.  M.  Crane,  the 
brother  of  the  designer,  with  the  latter 
as  crew.  Her  dimensions  are  :  Over-all 
length,  twenty-three  feet  three  inches  ; 
water-line,  fourteen  feet  four  inches  ; 
beam  at  deck,  five  feet  six  inches  ; 
beam  at  water-line,  five  feet ;  draught 
of  hull,  five  inches  ;  draught  of  center- 
board,  five  feet ;  fore-overhang,  five 
feet  six  inches  ;  aft-overhang,  three  feet 
six  inches  ;  stern,  thirty  -  three  inches 
in  width  ;  freeboard,  nine  inches  amid- 
ships. One  peculiar  feature  of  the  boat 
is  that  the  centerboard,  when   housed, 
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projects  six  inches  below  the  keel,  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  skeg  parallel  to  the 
keel.  The  rudder  draws  eighteen  inches. 
It  is  thought  that  this  arrangement, 
while  allowing  a  large  centerboard, 
steadies  the  boat  off  the  wind.  The 
sheer-plan  shows  a  long,  pointed  over- 
hang with  almost  a  straight  line  from  the 
water-line  to  the  extreme  bow.  Under- 
neath the  bows  the  planking  is  flat,  like 
that  of  Paprika.  There  is  no  stem-piece, 
nor  angle  to  indicate  one,  and  the  ex- 
treme bow  is  rounded,  on  the  deck-plan. 
At  the  bow  the  bottom  planking  comes 
right  up  to  make  a  sharp  angle  with  the 
planksheer  ;  there  is  no  blunt  bow  as  in 
Paprika  or  the  Question.  It  is  a  refine- 
ment of  the  bow  of  the  Barnegat  sneak- 
box.  The  floor  is  generally  flat  amid- 
ships, but  rounding  at  every  point.  The 
sides  are  quite  perpendicular  for  the 
width  of  the  top  strake.  The  boat  is 
double^planked  inside  with  one-eighth 
inch  pine  ;  outside,  one-quarter  inch 
mahogany — both  layers  laid  fore  and 
aft.  The  hull  weighs  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  centerboard,  which  is 
one-quarter  inch  Tobin  bronze,  weighs 
eighty-five  pounds.  When  down,  the 
board  is  of  the  Linton  Hope  shape.  The 
cockpit,  which  is  not  cramped,  is  square 
aft  and  pointed  forv\^ard,  and  it  is  pro- 
tected by  a  mahogany  flare  coaming. 

The  bottom  of  the  cockpit  is  V-shaped, 
and  is  three  inches  above  the  water, 
bailing  into  the  trunk  which  is  flush 
with  the  floor. 

In  the  trial  races  El  Heirie  was  third 
on  the  first  and  the  second  day  in  very 
light  air,  and  first  in  strong  wind  on  the 
third  day. 

A  fourth  race  was  ordered  by  the 
committee  between  Ideal,  Riverside, 
El  Heirie,  Vesper  and  Paprika,  boats 
which  include  the  winners  of  the  three 
trials,  and  represent  all  the  prominent 
types. 

El  Heirie  won  in  a  moderate  breeze, 
and  was  appointed  the  club's  defender 
of  the  cup. 

Vesper  was  designed  by  Mr.  Butler 
Ames,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. She  was  built  by  Stevens,  the 
builder  of  the  canoes  of  the  Vesper 
Boat  Club,  which  are  known  for  their 
speed  and  excellence  of  construction. 
She  is  handled  by  Paul  Butler,  with  the 
designer  as  forward  inan.  Mr.  Butler 
had  not  been  in  a  boat  this  year  until 


he  took  the  helm  of  the  Vesper  to  sail 
her  to  Oyster  Bay.  The  rigging  was 
completed  at  the  starting  line.  Had 
there  been  any  time  for  practice,  the 
boat  might  have  done  better  in  the 
trials.  She  was  eighth  on  the  first  day, 
second  on  the  second  day,  and  sixth  on 
the  third,  and  fifth  on  the  final. 

The  construction  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Vesper  canoes.  The  bottom  and 
deck  are  planked  with  wide  Spanish 
cedar  planks,  carvel  joined.  The  ribs 
are  introduced  after  the  shell  has  been 
formed,  as  noted  in  the  case  of  River- 
side. 

In  design,  the  lines  are  built  up  from 
segments  of  circles,  so  that  as  the  hull 
heels  over  in  the  water,  no  matter  what 
her  angle  may  be,  she  is  sailing  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  the  same  lines. 

Looking  upon  the  boat  from  above, 
the  deck-plan  shows  a  wide  beam  with 
convex  arcs  to  bow  and  stern,  a  narrow, 
rounded  stem,  and  a  large,  oblong  cock- 
pit. The  sheer- plan  shows  a  canoe  bow 
with  a  short,  straight  stern,  and  long 
overhang,  the  forefoot  being  above  the 
water-line  like  that  of  Dragoon  and 
out  a. 

The  stern-overhang  is  fine  and  slender, 
the  counter  and  transom  viewed  broad- 
side on,  having  the  effect  of  a  model  of 
a  Watson  cutter.  There  is  a  slight  and 
graceful  sheer  fore  and  aft.  The  boat's 
dimensions  are  as  follows :  Over-all 
length,  twenty-five  feet ;  water-line, 
fourteen  feet  six  inches  ;  beam  at  deck, 
six  feet  five  inches  ;  at  water-line,  four 
feet  six  inches  ;  bow- overhang,  five  feet 
three  inches  ;  af t-overhang,  six  feet  three 
inches ;  width  of  stern,  about  twenty 
inches  ;  freeboard  amidships,  eight  and 
one-half  inches  ;  cockpit  about  three 
feet  by  eight  feet ;  centerboard,  five 
feet  long  by  eighteen  inches  wide. 

The  cockpit  has  no  coaming  except  a 
finishing  beading.  Its  floor  is  flat  with 
slight  incline  toward  the  centerboard 
trunk,  into  which  it  bails,  the  floor  being 
above  the  water-line.  The  centerboard 
is  one-half  inch  brass  and  weighs  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  It  is 
oblong  and  beveled  at  the  edges  ;  it 
does  not  have  the  Linton  Hope  curve  on 
the  after-edge  as  is  usually  the  case. 

The  board  lifts  after  the  Hope 
method,  swinging  on  a  pin  in  the  upper 
forward  corner,  and  is  raised  by  an  arm 
projecting  from  the  after-end  of  the  top 
of  the  board. 
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The  boat  is  worked  with  the  Butler 
thwartship  tiller,  familiar  to  canoemen. 
A  single  rod  connects  the  tiller  with  a 
one-armed  rudder-yoke,  after  the  Nor- 
wegian fashion.  The  sail-plan  is  unique. 
The  mainsail  is  loose-footed  and  gaff- 
headed,  the  gaff  being  a  mere  batten  ; 
the  upper  triangle  between  the  gaff  and 
the  mast  is  filled  with  what  appears, 
in  shape  and  effect,  to  be  an  ordinary 
gafftopsail.  Of  course,  mainsail  and  top- 
sail are  all  one  and  the  same  sail,  for 
topsails  are  barred.  The  mast  and 
spars  are  probably  unequaled  any- 
where. They  are  made  in  Mr.  Butler's 
private  shop,  after  the  fashion  in  which 
he  has  constructed  his  canoe  spars  for 
years.  They  consist  of  three  layers  of 
spirally-wrapped  veneer,  running  in  op- 
posite directions,  and  glued  together. 
The  wrapping 
of  these  spars 
is  done  over  a 
m  an  d  r  i  1  , 
which  is  with- 
drawn, and 
the  ends 
plugged  as  far 
as  desired. 
The  result  of 
the  process  is 
a  minimum  of 
weight,  with 
all  requisite 
strength.  The 
sails  are  all  of 
very  thin, 
close  -  woven 
silk  ;  the  sail- 
area  is  240  ^^^ 
square  feet. 

The  boats  above  described  exemplify 
the  four  characteristic  types  of  the  en- 
tire fleet.  Of  course,  there  were  freaks, 
besides  those  of  the  Question  type,  repre- 
sented. There  was  F.  M.  Randall's 
In  It,  for  instance,  which  was  built  by 
the  Crosby  Company.  Her  model  would 
have  the  appearance  of  the  under  body 
of  a  small  boat,  fastened  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  larger  model.  There  is 
not  only  a  separate  hull,  but  also  a 
separate  V-shaped  transom  or  knuckle 
forward  of  the  rudder  and  under  the 
"water-line.  She  is  twenty-three  feet 
over  all,  with  only  ten  feet  water-line  ; 
beam,  seven  feet  six  inches ;  draught 
amidships,  ten  inches,  with  a  five-foot 
board.  The  sail  area  is  three  hundred 
and   twenty-five    square    feet.      About 
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one-third  of  the  sail-spread  is  in  the  jib. 
She  has  a  short  bowsprit  on  a  long 
overhang  bow. 

Althoiigh  she  was  sailed  by  an  ex- 
cellent skipper,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  "Day, 
she  was  a  failure,  and  failed  to  finish 
in  the  second  and  third  races.  Mr. 
Hazen .  Morse,  lately  owner  of  the 
twenty-foot  water-line  cat-boat  Kittie 
(which  has  a  record  of  twenty-four 
starts,  seventeen  firsts  and  six  seconds, 
and  which  won  all  the  honors  in  her 
class  for  two  years),  this  season  was  at- 
tracted by  the  novel  class.  He  entered 
a  freak  half-rater,  the  Kittie  V.  She  is 
the  product  of  Thos.  Webber,  of  New 
Rochelle.  With  an  over-all  length  of 
twenty-four  feet  she  has  a  water-line  of 
ten  feet.  She  has  a  moderate  bow, 
with  a  long  bowsprit,  and  a  wide,  sand- 
bagger  stern. 
The  boat  is 
fitted  with  a 
long,  weight- 
e  d ,  wood 
centerboard, 
the  trunk  go- 
ing the  whole 
length  of  the 
cockpit.  She 
is  very  tender 
on  the  wind. 
She  was  tenth 
in  the  first 
trial  race  and 
fourth  in  the 
second.  She 
did  not  enter 
the  third. 
^^'  A  more  re- 

markable 
fleet  of  little  boats  was  never  collected 
than  that  which  sailed  out  of  Oyster 
Bay  on  the  morning  of  June  twenty- 
second,  ambitious  for  the  honor  of  de- 
fending the  great  silver  challenge  cup 
which  Mr.  Brand  failed  to  secure. 

The  view  of  the  start  of  the  races 
was  memorable.  The  start  was  what  is 
termed  one  gun,  which  means  the  time 
of  the  start  was  taken  at  the  signal,  and 
the  boats  were  not  allowed  several 
minutes  to  cross,  as  has  been  the 
custom  in  yacht-racing.  Consequently 
the  twenty-six  boats  flew  to  leeward 
at  the  signal,  breaking  out  spinna- 
kers almost  simultaneously.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Henderson,  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers,  compared  it  to  flushing  a  quarry 
of  eame-birds. 
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O    the 
voya- 
ge eu  r 
the  lone- 
ly waters 
of  northern 
streams   and   lakes 
are  never  twice  the 
same. 

At  times  the  rip- 
ples lap  caressingly 
against  the  sides  of 
the  canoe  as  the 
noiseless  paddles 
propel  the  graceful  craft.  The  mount- 
ains seem  to  float  in  the  hazy  atmos- 
phere, and  the  incense  of  the  forest  fills 
the  air. 

Back  in  the  shadowy  depths  of  the 
woods  the  moose  and  deer  await  the  cool 
of  the  twilight  to  come  down  to  the 
water  to  feed,  and  all  nature  is  at  peace. 
The  song  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  is  soft 
and  low,  and  the  camper  on  his  bed  of 
boughs  is  soothed  to  sleep  by  the  mur- 
mur of  the  pines. 

When  the  great  wind  bird,  which  the 
Indians  say  dwells  on  the  mountains, 
moves  its  wings  more  vigorously, 
stronger  breezes  come  down  from  the 
heights,  where  winter  lingers  among 
the  rocks.  Then  a  strange  and  melan- 
choly sound  is  heard  —  the  voice  of  the 
pines.  Deep  and  solemn  it  rises  and 
swells  in  a  volume  of  grand  music,  then 
dies  away  in  lower,  sweeter  notes,  only  to 
again  peal  forth  as  from  the  pipes  of  a 
great  organ.  It  is  one  of  the  most  mti- 
sical,  but  one  of  the  saddest  of  sounds. 
As  the  breeze  freshens  the  canoeman 
grasps  his  paddle  more  firmly  and  takes 
care  that  no  frolicsome  wave  leaps 
aboard.  But  this  is  all  play,  albeit  a 
little  rough  at  times,  causing  the  blood 
to  course  more  quickly.  One  feels  the 
joyousness  of  nature  and  exults  in  the 
freedom  of  the  wilds. 

The  wind  and  the  waves  and  the  trees, 
however,  are  not  always  playful.  There 
are  other  times  when  they  show  their 
treacherous  side  ;  when  the  wind  does 
not  sing,  but  shrieks  and  howls  like 
wolves  through  the  forest  ;  when  the 
trees  bend  and  sway  and  lash  their 
branches  furiously ;  when  the  heavens 
are  black,  and  the  waves   open  their 


frothing  jaws  and  leap  at  those  whom 
the  storm  has  taken  unawares.  Then 
the  head  must  be  clear,  the  hand  steady, 
and  decision  unerring. 

Battle  with  the  elements  must  be 
waged  with  judgment.  Life  in  the 
woods,  fascinating  as  it  is,  is  not  all 
poetry  ;  the  bitter  must  be  taken  with 
the  sweet,  but  in  retrospection  the  days 
of  hardship  and  storm  are  remembered 
quite  as  fondly  as  the  kinder  ones,  for 
Nature  is  oftentimes  grander  in  her 
anger  than  in  her  most  transcendent 
moments.  There  are  times  when  one's 
soul  glories  in  the  tempest ;  though  dan- 
ger may  threaten  and  all  the  faculties 
be  on  the  qui  vi've,  one  feels  imbued  with 
the  very  spirit  of  the  storm. 

I  recall  one  eventful  day  when  wind, 
rain,  cold,  hunger  and  fatigue  all  played 
their  parts,  but  which  finally  ended  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  Everything  was  wet 
that  day.  The  soft,  mossy  floor  of  the 
woods  was  one  great  sponge,  from  which 
■  water  oozed  at  every  step  ;  the  lumber 
road,  portions  of  which  were  but  recently 
swamped  out,  was  a  long  and  apparently 
endless  mire,  while  every  bush  and  tree 
was  a  copious  shower  bath. 

We  left  our  camp  at  the  head  of  Nah- 
makanta  in  the  morning,  intending  to 
go  to  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  after 
crossing  the  long  seven-mile  carry  to 
Pamedomcook,  camp  on  the  shore 

The  night  had  been  very  cold,  though 
the  time  was  midsummer,  and  there 
was  a  frost  which  killed  tender  weeds 
and  blackened  the  leaves  on  some  of 
the  young  trees.  A  heavy  wind  blew 
directly  up  the  lake,  and  the  surf  on  the 
beach  gave  us  some  difiiculty  in  getting 
the  canoes  under  way ;  but  we  took 
advantage  of  the  lee  of  a  sandy  point 
and  then  fought  our  way  down,  keeping 
close  to  the  precipitous  western  shore, 
which  afforded  some  shelter.  Before 
we  had  covered  half  the  distance  of  four 
miles  the  rain  commenced  to  fall,  and 
thunder  rumbled  in  the  mountains. 

We  went  ashore  on  a  heavily  wooded 
promontory  and  sought  shelter  under 
the  trees.  The  rain  fell  in  almost  solid 
sheets  of  water,  but  with  our  rubber 
coats  and  boots  and  the  thick  foliage 
overhead,  we  accepted  the  conditions 
philosophically   and    waited   for   better 
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weather.  The  situation  had  a  ludicrous 
side  which  atoned  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  discomfort,  and  as  I  stood  with 
hat  brim  turned  down  and  coat  collar 
turned  up  under  my  own  particular 
tree,  I  smiled  at  the  sight  of  five  other 
disconsolate-looking  figures  under  five 
other  monarchs  of  the  forest,  while  five 
blue  wreaths  of  smoke  curled  from 
under  as  many  dripping  hats.  Two  of 
the  five  were  my  friend  William  and 
my  brother  Harry ;  the  other  three 
were  our  guides.  Bill  Moriarty,  Jean 
Ranco  and  the  Wabenaki,  Nick  Sock- 
beson.  In  due  time  the  rain  abated 
and  we  went  on  to  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

There  was  a  camp  on  the  carry  occu- 
pied by  two  men,  who  were  hauling 
supplies  to  a  lumber  camp  for  next 
winter's  use,  and  we  hired  them  to  take 
our  outfit  across.  The  rough  tote  road 
was  impassable  for  any  wheeled  vehicle, 
the  means  of  transportation  being  one 
of  those  rude,  home-made  sleds,  known 
as  a  "jumper,"  which  are  used  the  year 
round  in  the  Maine  woods. 

One  canoe  was  hidden  in  the  bushes, 
for  Bill  was  to  return  in  a  few  days. 
The  other  two  and  the  luggage  were 
loaded  on  the  jumper  and  securely 
fastened  to  withstand  the  rough  trip 
overland. 

The  rain,  which  had  held  up  long 
enough  for  us  to  load,  again  began  to 
patter  on  the  dead  leaves,  and  through 
the  interlacing  foliage  overhead  we  saw 
that  more  was  to  come. 

We,  who  were  ahead,  heard  shouts 
behind  us,  and  the  sound  of  the  jumper 
scraping  and  bumping  over  logs  and 
stones,  and  the  cracking  of  its  loose- 
jointed  structure.  Just  where  the  road 
turned  abruptly  up  the  steep  side  of  the 
mountain  they  overtook  us  ;  the  horses, 
urged  on  by  voice  and  lash,  swung 
around  the  curve  and  dashed  up  the 
slope,  for  the  road  at  this  place  was 
smooth  and  slippery  with  wet  leaves. 

The  driver,  reins  in  hand,  ran  beside 
his  team,  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
while  Nick,  in  the  rear,  hung  to  the 
stern  of  his  canoe  as  if  it  were  the  tiller 
of  a  boat,  and  steered  the  unwieldy 
craft  around  the  bend.  We  dived  into 
the  bushes  to  escape  being  run  down. 
The  jumper  slewed  dangerously,  swing- 
ing Nick  almost  off  his  feet,  but  he 
hung  on,  and  the  impetus  gained  car- 
ried them  well  up  the  ascent.  The  road 
took  us  uphill  and  down,  over  the  mount- 


ain, through  a  beautiful  forest.  The  rain 
continued  to  fall ;  the  black  clouds  were 
rent  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  and 
the  thunder  crashed  as  if  the  mountains 
were  being  rent  asunder.  But  through 
it  all  we  trudged  on,  and,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem  to  some,  the  seven-mile 
tramp  was  a  pleasant  one. 

Camping  out  that  night  though,  with 
the  woods  and  ground  saturated,  was. 
not  so  enticing  a  prospect.  We  knew 
there  was  a  log  store  -  house  at  the 
other  end  of  the  carry  on  the  bank  of 
Nahmakanta  stream,  but  the  driver  de- 
clared that,  "  There  hain't  room  in  it  fer 
a  man  to  stand  up  ;  it's  chuck  full  way 
ter  the  ridge-pole."  When  we  reached 
it,  in  the  midst  of  the  hardest  shower  of 
the  day,  there  was  not  room  for  us  all 
to  stand  inside.  The  whole  interior  was 
packed  solidly  with  barrels  of  flour, 
pork,  beans,  etc. 

The  question  now  was  whether  to  ga 
on  or  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation 
where  we  were.  The  horses  stood  with 
lowered  heads  and  steaming  sides,while 
we  waited  for  the  rain  to  cease.  "  If 
it  ever  stops  we  got  to  make  Polls 
Islan'  to-night ;  good  camp  there  if  we 
can  get  to  it,"  said  Nick. 

The  rain  ceased  after  a  while,  and  we 
carried  the  canoes  and  their  cargoes 
down  the  muddy  bank  to  the  water.. 
The  luggage  was  stowed  away  with 
more  than  usual  care,  for  now  we  only 
had  two  canoes  to  carry  the  loads  of 
three,  and  two  extra  men. 

Jean's  canoe  was  the  first  to  get  away  ;. 
he  and  Bill  took  William,  while  I  had 
the  bow  paddle  in  Nick's  canoe,  with 
Harry  amidships.  There  were  fresh 
moose  tracks  at  the  landing,  but  we  saw 
no  sign  of  life  except  two  great  cranes. 

Black  skeletons  of  trees  killed  by  fire, 
and  old  gray  stumps  and  logs,  bleached 
and  weather  -  beaten,  were  scattered 
thickly  over  the  sandy  waste.  Behind 
it  all  was  a  black  wall  of  forest,  and 
ahead  lay  a  low,  sandy  island. 

The  broad  bosom  of  Pamedomcook 
heaved  ominously  as  we  paddled  around 
the  island  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
great  lake  opened  before  us. 

There  were  no  waves,  but  a  heavy 
swell  came  rolling  in  to  meet  us,  lifting 
the  canoe  like  a  cork  and  then  sinking 
us  down  as  if  the  water  was  falling 
away  beneath  us. 

A  cold,  searching  wind  was  rising.  A 
mile  away  our  comrades  were  speeding" 
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their  canoe  toward  Squirrel  Island  and 
constantly  increasing  their  lead,  for  they 
were  not  so  heavily  laden.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded farther  from  shore  the  wind 
blew  harder  and  harder,  and  with  the 
thought  of  an  eight  -  mile  struggle 
against  it,  I  slipped  my  rubber  coat  off 
my  shoulders  and  settled  myself  more 
comfortably  on  my  knees.  Nick,  in  the 
stern,  did  the  same,  for  we  knew  what 
was  ahead  of  us  and  that  before  long  we 
would  have  to  attend  to  business  with- 
out a  thought  of  cramped  legs  or  weary 
arms  and  back. 

The  sea  was  rising  rapidly,  and  curl- 
ing waves  hissed  and  foamed  around 
us.  As  far  as  we  could  see  the  whole 
lake  was  feather-white,  an  expanse  of 
angry  billows  which  came  charging 
fiercely  toward  lis  before  the  gale. 
Every  moment  the  force  of  the  wind  in- 
creased, dashing  rain  drops  and  spray 
in  our  faces,  and  the  waves  leaped  at 
the  canoe. 

Far  ahead,  like  a  cloud  more  dark  and 
dense  than  those  above,  Squirrel  Island 
hung  between  sky  and  water.  The  other 
canoe  had  disappeared  beyond  it,  and  I 
had  simply  the  little  triangle  of  our 
craft's  symmetrical  bow  between  me  and 
the  watery  waste.  The  waves  were 
coming  faster  and  larger ;  as  we  rode 
over  one  into  the  trough,  the  next  would 
be  upon  us  almost  before  we  could 
mount  its  slope  and  break  its  crest  with 
the  paddles.  They  came  in  threes,  the 
third  larger  than  the  two  preceding. 
But  a  strong  arm  and  a  skillful  paddle 
in  the  stern  guided  the  canoe  over  the 
crests,  swerving  her  just  enough  to  slide 
her  over  without  taking  water  aboard, 
while  I,  as  we  slipped  down  into  the 
trough,  would  bury  my  blade  and  lift 
her  over  the  next. 

Slowly  we  forged  ahead,  though  it 
seemed  as  if  we  hardly  made  progress. 
There  was  no  cessation  in  our  stroke, 
no  time  to  rest  or  stretch  the  kinks  out 
of  our  limbs.  No  water  came  aboard, 
the  canoe  acting  nobly  and  swimming 
like  a  wild  sea  bird  in  its  element. 

How  exhilarating  it  was ;  what  a 
sense  of  being  suspended  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  though  we  struggled 
against  it ;  but  it  seemed  sometimes, 
when  the  gusts  came  hardest,  as  if  we 
would  be  hurled  back,  as  birds  are  car- 
ried from  their  course  by  the  gale  which 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  face. 
But  we  kept  on.     Squirrel  Island  was 


passed,  and  for  a  few  moments  in  its 
lee  we  had  a  breathing  spell.  Beyond 
it  was  the  same  tempestuous  expanse, 
and  Pamedomcook  threatened  us  more 
fiercely  than  before. 

I  had  perfect  confidence  in  Nick,  the 
canoe  was  stanch,  but  with  the  extra 
load  and  all,  this  was  my  most  thrilling 
experience  in  many  a  voyage.  A 
broken  paddle  or  any  untoward  circum- 
stance might  bring  disaster,  and  in  that 
sea  with  heavy  clothing  there  could  be 
but  one  result. 

My  legs  were  cramped  and  my  arms 
and  shoulders  began  to  feel  the  strain, 
but  every  stroke  was  made  to  tell  and 
each  oncoming  wave  was  carefully 
watched.  Nick's  paddle  worked  stead- 
ily, and  his  powerful  frame  was  now 
standing  us  in  good  stead.  Mile  after 
mile  slowly  passed  behind  us,  but  his 
arms  wielded  the  maple  blade  as  if 
fatigue  were  unknown  to  them. 

Polls  Island  was  now  in  sight,  but 
simply  as  a  shapeless  mass  against  the 
dull,  eastern  sky.  No  canoe  was  visible 
and  no  living  thing ;  only  the  dark  clouds 
and  waves,  the  dim  shores,  and  the 
shadowy  indistinct  island  toward  which 
we  sped.  We  thought  our  friends  must 
have  reached  their  haven  safely,  but  we 
feared  that  perhaps  something  had  hap- 
pened, that  the  story  of  another  tragedy 
would  be  told  around  future  camp-fires. 

The  day  was  nearing  its  close  and  the 
rain  had  ceased,  but  the  wind  did  not 
abate.  Gull  Rock,  that  immense  granite 
bowlder,  which,  when  the  world  was 
new,  was  hurled  into  the  lake  by  some 
Titanic  force,  stood  'like  a  monument 
high  above  the  water,  surrounded  by  a 
scattered  group  of  lesser  rocks.  We 
.passed  them,  keeping  well  away  from 
the  dangerous  locality.  The  upper  end 
of  Polls  Island  now  took  on  a  definite 
outline,  and  its  wooded  heights,  with 
the  intervening  border  of  white  sand, 
thickly  covered  with  the  same  great 
rocks  and  bowlders  which  border  the 
lake,  were  separated  from  the  mass. 

As  we  neared  it  the  force  of  the  wind 
was  somewhat  broken,  and,  putting  my 
hands  on  the  gunwales,  I  raised  myself 
a  bit  to  rest. 

As  I  did  so  I  glanced  upward  and 
noticed-  that  a  great  gray  cloud  was 
taking  on  a  tinge  of  pink.  At  the  same 
moment  Nick  uttered  an  exclamation, 
and  swung  the  canoe  part  way  around. 
I  knew  when  I    saw  the   light  on   the 
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cloud  that  it  was  the  first  indication  of 
the  passing-  of  the  storm,  but  was  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a  sight  as  met  our  gaze. 

The  first  impression  was  almost  start- 
ling, as  if  the  heavens  had  suddenly 
opened,  and  we  beheld  a  vision  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  The  entire  west  was 
a  dazzling  blaze  of  glory.  The  sim,  just 
sinking  below  the  mountain  tops,  burst 
through  a  rift,  flooding  earth,  water  and 
sky  with  golden  light.  Enormous  banks 
of  clouds  were  piled  in  billowy  masses 
of  brilliant  yellow  and  orange,  flecked 
with  black  shadows ;  some  were  like 
molten  gold,  others  dark,  with  edges 
fringed  with  scintillating  fire. 

Ladders  of  vapor  arose  to  them  from 
distant  valleys,  and  fiery  shafts  radiated 
toward  the  zenith.  They  shot  jeweled 
bridges  across  the  waves,  and  the 
mountains  were   gilded  with  a  tender 


light,  and  softened  in  contrast  to  the 
raging  lake. 

Ansuntabunt,  Jo  Merry,  and  other 
peaks  and  ridges  which  had  been  hid- 
den, were  now  visible,  but  entirely 
draped  in  shifting  veils  of  golden  mist. 
The  whole  world  was  gold. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  rocked 
on  the  waves  and  watched  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  skies.  Then  we  resumed 
our  course,  thankful  that  our  destina- 
tion was  close  at  hand.  In  the  south- 
east a  rainbow  gave  brilliant  promise 
of  a  pleasant  to-morrow. 

We  skirted  the  rough  shore  of  the 
island  and  at  last  stepped  ashore  on  the 
beach  in  front  of  McPheter's  camp. 
Even  more  welcome  than  the  hospitable 
glow  from  the  windows  was  the  sight 
of  Jean  Ranco's  canoe  drawn  up  on  the 
sand  on  the  beach. 
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PERHAPS  this  humble  narrative  of 
a  day's  jaunt  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  will  seem  as  anti- 
quated to  the  modern  bicycler  as 
did  the  memorable  journey  of  Christian 
the  Pilgrim,  from  the  City  of  Destruc- 
tion to  Mount  Zion,  to  Mr.  Smooth-it- 
away,  in  Hawthorne's  clever  satire,"  The 
Celestial  Railroad,"  nevertheless  it  may 
prove  refreshing  to  such  old  fogies  as 
perchance  linger  here  and  there  among 
the  clientele  of  Outing. 

The  writer,  bearing  well  in  mind  Don 
Quixote's  futile  tilt  with  the  windmills, 
does  not  wish  it  to  be  assumed  that  he 
is  "  lifting  up  his  heel  "  against  cycling  ; 
but  he  begs  leave  to  intimate  that  he  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  bicycling  does 
not  furnish  so  many  of  the  elements  of 
health  and  pleasure  as  are  embraced  in 
an  old-fashioned  walk.  And  if  it  be  tri- 
umphantly responded  that  the  distance 
which  may  be  covered  by  the  former  is 
much  the  greater,  he  modestly  refers  to 


the  "  narrative  "  in  question  as  revealing 
possibilities  of  pedestrianism. 

The  jaunt  happened  on  this  wise  : 
Among  the  soft  vales  in  the  northern 
part  of  Chester  County,  not  many  miles 
from  the  silvery  Schuylkill,  in  the  old 
Keystone  State,  there  is  a  cottage,  rose- 
embowered  and  almost  surrounded  by 
the  fairest  products  of  Nature's  conserv- 
atory, and  by  thrifty  bushes  laden  in 
their  season  with  luscious  berries,  while 
a  near-by  orchard  causes  one's  mouth  to 
water  with  its  tempting  catalogue  of 
spicy  fruit.  Close  by  the  gate  leading 
from  the  little-traversed  public  road 
stood  an  apple  tree  of  huge  proportions, 
upon  which  clambered  a  Catawba  vine, 
whose  globules  of  nectar  were  kissed  to 
a  state  of  absolute  perfection  by  the  sun- 
beams which  fell  upon  the  treetops. 
Perhaps  the  inimitable  choir  which 
sipped  and  sang  in  those  aspiring  sum- 
mits "  wot "  of  rivals  to  the  sunbeams 
and  their  kisses  in  Vao.  dramatis  personcB 
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of  an  old,  old  story  told  anew  by  the 
gate  and  the  low  stone  wall  ;  for  their 
generous  carols  were  tenderly  sweet. 

There  came  a  parting  time  when  I 
promised  the  old  lovers,  who  had  for  a 
half  century  found  a  paradise  in  this 
vale  of  peace,  that  soon  after  my  re- 
moval to  a  distant  dwelling  place,  I 
would  "  call  "  to  tell  them  of  my  new 
environinent.  I  cherished  even  then  a 
vague  ambition  of  performing  the 
journey  on  foot,  yet,  accustomed  as  I 
was  to  long  distances,  it  seemed  some- 
what of  an  undertaking. 

The  "  new  dwelling  place "  was  at 
Bainbridge,  on  the  banks  of  the  stately 
Susquehanna,  that  winding  stream  of 
euphonious  Indian  christening,  which 
rivals  in  sensuous  beauty  any  of  the  far- 
famed  rivers,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad  ;  and  whose  picturesque  bluffs 
disclose  panoramic  vistas  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  loveliness.  Four  miles  north 
are  the  Conewago  Falls,  caused  by  a  de- 
scent in  the  river  bed  of  seventy  feet  to 
the  mile,  through  which  rafts  make  a 
most  exciting  passage  on  the  spring 
floods  ;  and  eighteen  miles  north  is 
Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Seven  miles  south  is  the  old 
town  of  Marietta  ;  and  four  miles  far- 
ther, around  the  superb  "Chickies  Rock," 
is  the  little  city  of  Columbia,  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  territory  made  forever  his- 
toric by  the  invasion  of  the  Southern 
host  in  '63.  The  forms  of  Gordon's 
troopers  could  be  plainly  distinguished 
on  the  south  bank  ;  and  the  great  bridge 
one  and  one-eighth  miles  long  which 
connected  Columbia  with  Wrightsville 
was  burned  to  prevent  the  crossing  of 
the  unwelcome  visitors.  A  little  later 
the  booming  of  the  cannon  during  the 
dreadful  three  days'  conflict  at  Gettys- 
burg was  a  cause  of  grave  apprehension 
to  those  citizens  who  had  neither  gone 
to  the  front  to  meet  the  foe,  nor  removed 
to  a  remote  place  of  safety. 

At  five  o'clock,  one  charming  May 
morning,  the  atmosphere  being  just 
cool  enough  to  favor  a  pedestrian,  I 
turned  away  from  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  terrestrial  views  ;  for  the 
broad  river  was  softly  mirroring  the 
dreamy  blue  hills  which  guard  its  flow% 
and  the  tints  of  the  sunrise  were  melt- 
ing into  the  rarer  azure  of  the  over- 
hanging sky.  Facing  eastward,  I  com- 
menced the  longest  single  day's  trip  of 
my  life ;    and   I   keenly    recollect    the 


delight  I  experienced  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  novel  journey,  for  every 
mile  of  it  lay  through  what  was  to  me 
terra  incognita.  The  consciousness  of 
the  physical  strength  upon  which  I  con- 
fidently counted  was  also  exhilarating. 

My  good  friend,  the  Doctor,  had 
endeavored  to  dissuade  me  from  the 
attempt ;  for  his  map  showed  the  dis- 
tance to  be,  approximately,  seventy 
miles,  which  he  declared  was  a  menace 
to  muscle  and  nerves  ;  but  he  knew  not 
of  my  frequent  early  morning  appe- 
tizers of  five  or  six  miles,  nor  of  my 
longer  walks,  which  afforded  an  inspira- 
tion not  to  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source. 

My  route  lay  through  the  very  heart 
of  that  famous  limestone  region  of  Lan- 
caster County,  which  has  long  borne, 
undisputed,  the  designation  of  "the 
garden  spot  of  Pennsylvania,"  where 
barns,  almost  colossal  in  dimensions, 
and  decorated  in  a  curious,  florid  style, 
vie  with  comfortable  dwelling  houses 
in  imparting  an  air  of  plenty  to  the 
soil.  Every  gentle  slope  that  I  ascended 
furnished  proofs  that  it  was  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey. 

Passing  close  to  an  old  Indian  grave- 
yard, whose  treasures  of  aboriginal 
relics  were  probably  divided  between 
the  store  of  the  late  Professor  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  the  distinguished  naturalist 
and  philologist,  and  the  museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  I  was  presently 
greeted  by  the  hamlet  of  Ridgeville.  A 
few  miles  farther  I  approached  the 
interesting  locality  of  Donegal,  the  site 
of  the  venerable  log  church  erected  by 
the  Presbyterians  in  1722.  The  grave- 
yard attached  contains  some  quaint 
specimens  of  obituary  verse,  among 
which  is  the  tribute  of  a  local  poet  to 
the  virtues  of  one  James  Miller,  one 
couplet  of  which  reads  : 

' '  Beneath  these  marble  stones 
Securely  rest  J.  M.'s  bones." 

And  another  head-stone,  brown  in 
hue,  specifies  of  the  departed  that  "  he 
was  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny." 

The  springs  of  Donegal  are  cele- 
brated, and  for  nine  years  one  of  them 
was  utilized  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  ;  and  this  recalls  the  amus- 
ing incident  of  a  bona  fide  request  by 
mail  to  the  Commissioner  :  "  Please  send 
me  some  of  them  trout  fry  I  hear  of  as 
I  am  fond  of  fried  trout. " 
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After  quaffing  the  refreshing  waters 
of  Donegal,  I  pressed  on  with  elastic 
step  to  the  more  pretentious  borough  of 
Mount  Joy  ;  and  thence,  as  the  hours 
grew,  to  Salunga,  Mechanicsville  and 
Landis  Valley.  At  every  step  the  spread- 
ing feast  of  rich  rural  scenery  stimu- 
lated the  appetite  for  more,  and  em- 
phasized the  delights  of  stilly  retreats 
''far  from  the  madding  crowd."  It  was 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  next 
succeeding  cluster  of  houses,  Neffsville, 
that,  admonished  as  well  by  a  conscious- 
ness within  as  by  the  height  of  the  sun, 
I  cast  about  for  a  dining  place. 

Happy  the  dwellers  in  cities  who 
are  privileged  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  so-called  "  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,"  and  sit  at  their  bountiful  tables. 
"  Schnitz  and  knep "  is  probably  un- 
known to  thousands  who  suffer  with 
gastronomic  ennui,  while  "  pon  haus  " 
and  "  liver- wurst  "  would  be  classed 
among  the  algebraic  x,  y,  z's  of  their 
cuisine.  "  Lodwaerrig,"  "schmear-case," 
"  fastnachts,"  "noodel"  and  "sour- 
kraut  "  are  perhaps  more  familiar 
viands  in  regions  beyond  the  strong- 
holds of  the  worthy  sects  of  Dun- 
kers,  Amish  and  Mennonites  —  more 
commonly  called  "  Meneests."  Yellow 
oil-cloth  carriage  tops,  and  hooks  and 
eyes  in  eternal  rivalry  with  the  more 
worldly  buttons,  would  soon  convince 
tourists  that  they  need  not  travel  to 
other  lands  to  find  a  novel  sensation. 
These  primitive  fashions  have  more 
rigid  sway  than  the  modes  of  Paris  upon 
our  ultra-fashionables. 

Observing  a  "  shad  wagon "  at  the 
door  of  a  cozy  cottage  by  the  roadside,  I 
made  bold  to  apply  for  a  meal  where 
good  food  was  evidently  the  order  of  the 
day;  and  I  was  immediately  ushered 
into  the  kitchen  and  placed  at  an  in- 
viting table,  where  I  carried  off  the  first 
honors — for  a  guest  is  appreciated  in 
proportion  to  the  justice  which  he  does 
to  the  generous  provision  of  the  hostess. 
There  was  no  diplomacy  practiced  in 
the  gentle  inquisition  into  my  identity 
or  errand  ;  but  the  questions  were  re- 
freshingly candid.  The  excellent  meal 
imparted  a  new  stimulus  to  limbs,  and 
the  hour's  rest  spurred  me  onward  to 
Mechanicsburg.  I  soon  found  myself 
on  the  highway  which  leads  from  Lan- 
caster City  to  New  Holland.  The  city 
was  not  far  distant,  and  I  mused  of 
those  days  which  "tried  men's  souls," 


when  it  was  the  brief  seat  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

It  was  very  grateful  to  think  that  so 
many  miles  now  lay  behind  me  ;  but  it 
was  annoying  to  read  the  same  distance 
"to  New  Holland"  on  three  successive 
sign-boards,  although  they  were  spaced 
at  even  distances  of  a  half  mile.  However, 
my  legs  bravely  bore  me  onward  through 
Bareville  to  the  goal  indicated  ;  and  I 
found  that  the  namesake  of  the  brave 
little  country  across  the  sea  was  a  town 
of  one  long  street — the  "  pike."  The 
villages  furnished  a  sort  of  staccato  in- 
terruption to  the  journey,  and  the  "  Blue 
Ball  "  and  Goodville  came  next.  Then 
the  slopes  of  Churchtown  challenged 
my  limbs.  Over  the  great  fields  of 
wheat  —  greener  than  their  congeners 
of  the  Atlantic — ran  the  waves  which 
were  stirred  by  the  afternoon  wind.  In 
the  distance  on  the  right,  the  Welsh 
Mountains  loomed  into  view,  bringing  to 
mind  the  notorious  outlaws  that  found 
a  hiding-place  in  their  recesses. 

The  sun  was  not  luuch  above  the 
horizon  when  the  inner  man  once  more 
intimated  the  desirableness  of  a  meal ; 
and  after  some  speculation  I  selected  as 
the  point  of  approach  a  farmhouse 
which  stood  back  from  the  road.  Keep- 
ing my  eye  on  an  unusually  large 
canine  guard,  I  entered  the  lane.  Upon 
mounting  the  porch  I  was  confronted 
by  an  elderly  lady,  to  whom  I  preferred 
my  request  for  "something  to  eat." 
The  hostess  directed  me  to  sit  down  on 
the  bench  at  the  door,  which  I  did,  quite 
cognizant  that  the  young  ladies  in  the 
house,  whom  I  had  glimpsed,  were 
scanning  me  freely.  Soon  the  mother 
of  the  household  appeared  bearing  in 
her  hands  a  generous  piece  of  pie  ;  but 
I  meekly  asked  her  if  I  might  not  have 
bread  and  butter  instead.  Happily  she 
placed  the  pie  on  the  bench  by  my  side, 
and  then  brought  me  a  slice  of  white 
bread,  buttered,  and  capped  with  that 
ambrosial  sauce,  apple  butter.  Dispos- 
ing of  the  bread  in  short  order  I  also 
devoured  the  pie,  and  welcomed  the 
ginger  cakes  which  the  young  ladies 
sent  me  fresh  from  the  oven.  I  would 
have  eaten  more — much  more — had  it 
been  proffered,  but  my  kind  entertain- 
ers did  not  suspect  the  occasion  of  my 
ravenous  hunger. 

When  I  withdrew,  the  eyes  of  all  the 
ladies  were  focused  upon  me  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  guess  my  identity  ;  and  even 
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the  dogs  by  their  quizzical  manner 
seemed  to  have  essayed  the  solution  of 
the  same  problem.  I  presume  that 
serious  inquiries  had  been  aroused  by 
my  tender  of  payment  for  the  "  meal," 
which  the  good  woman  would  not  ac- 
cept, wearing,  at  the  same  time,  quite  a 
look  of  surprise.  Evidently  she  had 
taken  me  to  be  a  common  specimen  of 
the  genus  tramp,  and  no  wonder. 

Crossing  the  county  line  at  last,  I 
found  myself  in  "  alt  Berks,"  not  far 
from  Morgantown ;  through  which  I 
made  my  way  with  tolerable  rapidity 
into  Chester  County,  and  the  village  of 
Springfield,  or  Blue  Rock  of  yore. 
There  a  kindly  ministerial  face  ap- 
peared upon  the  porch  of  a  pleasant 
home,  and  I  was  invited  to  enter  and 
rest.  Gratefully  declining,  I  was  asked 
whence  I  had  come,  and  when  I  replied 
■"  Bainbridge,"  the  response  was  "  Where 
is  it  ?  "  Having  explained  the  location, 
I  was  again  asked  how  I  had  come,  and 
when  I  responded  that  I  had  "footed 
it,"  my  would-be  host  exclaimed  "  Not 
to-day  !  Why,  how  far  is  it  ?"  When  I 
replied  that  the  summing  up  of  the 
signboards  made  it  forty-eight  miles,  he 
seemed  utterly  bewildered.  He  ear- 
nestly besought  me  to  remain  with  him 
until  morning,  but  I  told  him  I  de- 
sired to  complete  my  journey  within 
a  single  day. 

He  inquired  how  much  remained  to 
be  traversed,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was 
unable  to  say,  but  that  I  supposed  that  I 
could  learn  the  distance  from  the  driver 
of  a  stage  which  plied  between  Spring- 
field and  Phoenixville.  "  Why,"  said  he, 
"  he  lives  next  door  to  me  ;  "  and  forth- 
with he  called  out  the  driver,  who  in- 
formed us  that  it  was  probably  sixteen 
^ miles  to  my  objective  point.  Then  the 
good  dominie,  appalled  at  the  idea  of 
adding  sixteen  to  forty-eight,  pleaded 
with  me  to  spend  the  night  with  him  ; 
but  I  was  obdurate,  for,  tired  though  I 
was,  I  was  determined  to  carry  out  my 
original  purpose,  and  saying  farewell — 
for  moments  were  now  precious — I  set 
forth  at  a  pace  to  which  my  real  feelings 
gave  the  lie ;  but  when  I  was  screened 
from  the  village  view  I  sobered  down 
to  a  steady  walk. 

It  was  already  eight  o'clock,  and  be- 
fore I  reached  St.  Mary's  the  mantle  of 
a  moonless  night  had  fallen  upon  me. 
I  was  now  within  range  of  the  old  fur- 


naces of  Warwick  and  Joanna,  in  a 
rather  scanty  iron  belt  ;  and  my  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  days  when  Washington's 
teams  visited  the  spot  to  procure  the 
cannon  made  there. 

The  gaps  between  the  villages  seemed 
to  be  wider  than  before,  but  I  trudged 
on,  glad  to  notice  the  occasional  glim- 
mering of  the  stars  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees  on  the  wooded  stretches  of 
the  road.  Coventry  and  "The  Buck" 
were  reached — I  cannot  say  that  they 
appeared  to  view,  for  their  peaceful  in- 
habitants were  wrapped  in  slumber. 

But  "  it  is  a  long  lane  which  has  no 
turning,"  and  suddenly  I  felt  that  I  was 
on  familiar  ground.  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  walk  from  the  Phoenixville  side 
to  that  very  spot  where  I  would  now  be 
obliged  to  turn  to  the  left,  if  correct  in 
my  intuitions.  These  I  could  not  hope 
to  verify  in  the  starlight  by  the  direc- 
tions on  the  guide  post,  but  I  ventured 
to  make  the  departure  ;  and  after  an- 
other mile,  and  an  additional  turn,  at 
exactly  twelve  o'clock,  I  entered  the 
gate  in  the  stone  wall  by  the  old  apple 
tree  and  stood  upon  the  welcoming  door- 
step of  the  little  cottage  among  the 
flowers. 

Do  you  ask,  as  other  friends  have 
asked — who  first  heard  the  story  of  my 
apparition  to  the  dominie  from  his  own 
lips — How  I  felt  next  morning  ?  Was  I 
tired  ?  I  answer,  gleefully,  that  I  arose 
at  six,  and  ate  the  best  of  breakfasts, 
and  walked  nine  miles  farther  to  Phoenix- 
ville !  But  you  may  read  between  the 
lines  that  the  balmy  sleep  of  that  mem- 
orable night  was  the  sweet  restorer  of  a 
very  tired  nature  ;  and  that  my  heels 
were  sore,  for  the  tugs  of  my  shoes  had 
become  loose  and  "  worried  "  them. 

And  as  I  had  completed  the  nocturnal 
division  of  the  grand  march  in  four 
hours,  I  concluded  that  the  distance 
could  not  be  greater  than  twelve  miles  ; 
thus  summing  up  only  sixty  miles  for  my 
entire  day's  journey.  And,  having  seen 
the  country — at  least  the  most  of  it,  as  a 
son  of  Erin  would  say — I  contented  my- 
self on  the  third  day  with  a  little  trip  of 
eight  miles  over  the  beautiful  South 
Valley  hills  to  Paoli  ;  and  then,  taking 
the  swifter  railway  train,  I  rested  and 
feasted  upon  the  ever-changing  views 
while  I  traversed  the  charming  undula- 
tions of  the  Great  Valley  on  my  return 
to  my  beloved  Susquehanna. 
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IT  was  dark,  dark  even  for  a  Malaccan 
jungle,  which  is  the  darkest  place 
on  earth.  Red,  fantastic  gleams 
from  fires  sped  through  the  solid 
blackness  around,  but  they  only  made 
its  presence  more  overpowering.  By  dint 
of  intricate  divinations  we  had  passed 
the  evening  interviewing  devils,  and 
it  now  appeared  that  Alang  Rasak, 
thirteen  years  old  and  recently  made  a 
bride  at  much  expense,  had  been  carried 
off  by  a  real  tiger.  That  was  clear  to 
us  from  the  first,  because  an  entire  his- 
tory of  the  tragedy  was  printed  in  the 
damp  soil  and  such  fragments  as  re- 
mained of  the  native  girl  were  found. 
But  no  certainty  could  exist  in  the 
minds  of  our  Malay  attendants  without 
sorceries.  Malim,  spirit  of  the  forest, 
might  have  done  it,  they  argued,  or  some 
tramp  from  Kovinchi — whose  ill-dis- 
posed inhabitants  were  always  turning 
themselves  into  tigers  and  killing  peo- 
ple— might  have  been  the  evil-doer. 

Thus  spoke  Bilal  Abu,  and  when 
Alang  Rasak's  uncles  guaranteed  the 
costs,  those  functions  at  which  we  had 
been  assisting  took  place.  Che  Mat  and 
Pali  Patin  were  the  victims'  nearest 
male  relatives,  respected  persons,  de- 
scended from  a  long  line  of  pirates  and 
head-hunters.  They  stipulated  that  all 
the  stray  devils  in  the  vicinity  should 
be  examined  as  to  their  complicity  in 
the  mysterious  affair. 

When  the  truth  that  an  actual  tiger 
was  guilty  had  been  announced,  the 
whole  kampong  resolved  upon  venge- 
ance, and  began  to  confer  upon  those 
means  by  which  it  might  be  carried 
out  ;  but  when  Major  Baker  sought  me 
I  was  not  to  be  found,  and  that  bold 
Briton  became  indignant.  Salamah  fled 
before  his  roars.  He  declared  the  "  in- 
fernal niggers  "  (which  is  Anglo-Indian 
for  all  nations  not  blonde)  would  scare 
every  tiger  out  of  the  district. 

His  remonstrances  were  stopped  short, 
and  both  of  us  stood  rigid.  For  out  of 
the  darkness  close  by  arose  so  wild  a 
cry,  a  shriek  of  despair  so  heart-piercing, 
that  anyone  might  have  been  stricken 
aghast.  Screams  of  "  The  tiger  !  the 
tiger  !  "  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  we 


knew  that  another  unfortunate  native 
was  lost  as  effectually  as  if  his  weighted 
body  had  been  sunk  in  mid-ocean. 

Superior  persons  who  know  all  about 
wild  beasts  from  the  current  literature 
on  the  subject,  will  perhaps  sneer  at 
this.  They  are  aware  that  tigers  keep 
away  from  clamor,  lights  and  crowds, 
and,  in  short,  have  as  correct  an  idea  of 
man-eaters  as  they  have  of  the  Minotaur. 
Yet  these  timid  creatures  I  have  known 
to  raid  villages  time  and  again,  scour 
the  lines  of  English  cantonments,  kill 
soldiers  at  main  guards,  and  tear  troop- 
ers out  of  their  saddles  while  on  the 
march. 

Dawn  was  at  hand,  and  when  the 
light  allowed  of  trailing,  parties  went 
out  by  the  elephant  paths  that  inter- 
sected the  otherwise  impenetrable 
jungles.  Tigers  are  not  usually  hunted 
in  this  country,  as  we  knew  ;  its  poorly 
armed  inhabitants  know  too  much  about 
them,  and  prefer  to  dig  pitfalls  or 
arrange  loaded  spears  so  that  the  ma- 
rauders may  transfix  themselves.  But 
we  saw  that  there  was  to  be  an  excep- 
tion here  ;  these  men  were  going  to 
close  in  on  the  beast  and  fight. 

The  Major  and  I  took  our  double 
rifles  and  joined  separate  bands  into  the 
forest.  Everything  was  done  quietly 
and  in  deadly  earnest.  Seeing  that 
every  tiger  carries  a  complete  topo- 
graphical map  of  the  locality  in  his 
head,  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
brute  might  lurk  unseen  close  beside 
any  of  those  who  were  floundering 
about  in  semi-darkness  and  mostly  in 
muddy  ruts. 

We  had  pushed  forward  for  some 
time  in  a  detached  way  toward  an  open 
or  comparatively  clear  spot  to  which  the 
tiger  must  be  ultimately  driven,  if  he 
did  not  break  through,  when  a  full, 
round  report  from  my  friend's  rifle  was 
instantly  followed  by  a  harsh,  fierce 
roar  that  showed  the  shot  had  told. 

Matters  now  became  serious.  Un- 
wounded  tigers  are  sometimes  desper- 
ately aggressive,  but  it  needs  an  injury 
to  let  loose  the  supreme  ferocity  of  this 
animal's  temper,  and  show  it  in  an  alti- 
tude which  none  who  have  seen  it  ever 
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forgets.  In  a  few  moments  there  was  a 
commotion  in  front.  We  broke  out  of 
the  jungle  into  open  forest,  set  here  and 
there  with  clumps  of  brush.  It  was 
over  in  an  instant,  for  as  the  scene 
opened  before  us  we  saw  the  tiger 
spring  at  a  man  half-way  up  a  tree,  drag 
hirn  down,  and  stand  in  awful  majesty. 
The  instantaneous  collapse  of  the  na- 
tive's form  and  his  faint,  gasping  cry 
were  terribly  distinct.  His  body  hung 
in  the  tiger's  jaws,  head  and  feet  down, 
for  a  moment  shielding  the  beast's  chest 
so  that  we  could  not  shoot.  Then,  with 
a  shake  and  a  crunch,  the  tiger  dropped 
his  victim,  and  disappeared  behind  some 
hanging  vines.  But  only  for  an  in- 
stant ;  then  the  furious  animal  charged 
home  with  resistless  force. 

Nobody  can  describe  the  details  of 
such  a  scene.  Nothing  lasts  long 
enough  to  reveal  itself  distmctly.    Yells 


and  roars  filled  the  somber,  solemn 
wood  with  a  hideous  noise.  The  con- 
flict of  lance  and  sword  with  claw  and 
fang  was  brief.  The  crowd  burst 
asunder.  The  bleeding  tiger  was  stand- 
ing over  a  dead  man,  with  blazing  eyes. 
It  was  an  open  shot  at  very  short  range, 
and  two  heavy  rifle  balls  from  the 
Major's  gun  and  mine  tore  through  his 
vitals,  both  from  the  front  side.  With 
a  half  roar  he  reared,  tossed  his  fore- 
paws  on  high,  and  fell. 

There  also  lay  other  bodies  beside 
the  tiger's  :  that  of  Kasim,  with  a  shat- 
tered skull ;  of  Mat  Aris  ;  of  Musah  and 
Ngah  Prang,  desperately  wounded.  Cas- 
ualties were  looked  for,  however.  The 
disabled  and  dead  were  gathered  up, 
and  the  procession  filed  back  through 
the  forest,  and  if  any  mourning  took 
place  among  the  natives  in  the  kampong, 
I  did  not  see  a  trace  of  it. 
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III. 

MISS    JOHNSTONE,    in   an   airy 
creation  of  silk  and  lace,  stood 
before  the  mirror,  with  a  small 
box  in  one  hand  and  vigorously 
rubbing   her   pretty  nose  into   a  vivid 
crimson    with    the    other,    when    Lily 
Davis  tapped  at  the  door,  perhaps  an 


hour  after  lunch.  She  held  her  opera- 
tions suspended  while  her  visitor  came 
in  and  closed  the  door,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  work  again. 

"  It's  freckles,"  she  explained.  "  I 
am  worried  nearly  to  death.  Look  at 
them  all  across  the  bridge  of  my  nose. 
I  am  trying  this  lotion ;  it  is  really 
wonderful." 

"  Possibly  you  sat  out  on  the  raft  too 
long.  One  is  apt  to  tan  when  the  face 
is  drenched  with  salt  water,"  suggested 
Lily,  with  a  sudden  remembrance  of  a 
well-proportioned  figure  in  a  blue  suit, 
with  a  broad,  white  belt,  and  a  smaller 
one  in  black — a  girl — rocking  idly  out 
on  the  waves  half  the  morning.  "  How- 
ever, I  don't  see  any  freckles  to  stop 
your  Herculean  task  a  moment,  and 
tell  me  if  you  are  coming  on  the  drive 
this  afternoon  to  the  Point.  Every  one 
is  going.     Amy's  mother  is  chaperon." 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course,"  said  Eve,  im- 
mediately deserting  the  sunburn  cure, 
"  When  do  you  start  ?  Will  it  be  cool 
enough  for  a  coat  ?  Oh,  I  forgot !  "  She 
turned  to  put  some  laces  away  in  a 
drawer.     "  I  am  going  to  ride  with  Mr. 


SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  I.-II.— Mrs.  Johnstone  and  her  daughter  are  at  the  seaside  with  Colonel 
Greene,  whom  Mrs.  Johnstone  is  anxious  her  daughter  should  marry.  Miss  Johnstone  is  there  introduced  to 
Noel  Blake,  a  Southern  sportsman,  of  a  class  entirely  new  to  her  experience.  She  is  very  much  interested 
in  him,  when  he  adds  to  the  favorable  impression  by  relieving  her  opportunely  of  the  persecution  of  a  rejected 
suitor,  Rufltini. 
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Blake  at  four,  but  that  need  make  no 
difference.  I  don't  believe  he  has  or- 
dered the  horses  saddled  yet.  I  will  ask 
him  to  come,  too  ;  you  don't  mind,  do 
you,  Lily  ?" 

"  I — I  don't  think  you  had  better  ask 
him.  Eve."  Miss  Davis  grew  red  about 
the  temples.  "  Of  course,  /  have  no 
objection,  but  you  see " 

"Oh,  it  isn't  of  any  consequence," 
Eve  said,  easily,  "  but  I  think  I  will  have 
to  keep  my  promise  to  him." 

"Then  you  will  not  go  with  us  ?" 

"No,"  sweetly.  "I  hope  you  will  en- 
joy yourselves." 

She  leaned  forward  against  the  dress- 
ing-table as  Lily's  footsteps  died  away, 
and  looked  at  her  image  in  the  mirror. 
There  was  mutiny  in  the  full,  red  lips, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  brighter  than  usual. 

"  It  doesn't  really  matter  to  me,  only 
those  girls  cannot  dictate  who  my 
acquaintances  shall  be,"  she  said,  quite 


tranquilly ;  then  she  attired  herself 
in  her  riding  habit  and  derby  hat, 
took  her  crop  from  the  wall  and  went 
downstairs  to  the  veranda.  There  was 
quite  a  commotion  about  the  front 
steps.  A  train  had  just  arrived,  and  the 
omnibus  stood  at  the  door  unloading  an 
unusual  number  of  passengers.  Piles  of 
trunks,  big  and  little,  were  being  carried 
indoors,  and  more  were  being  hauled  off 
the  top  with  much  banging  and  thump- 
ing. Noel  Blake,  in  riding  gear,  stood 
swinging  his  crop  against  his  boot,  and 
watching  the  scene,  as  he  waited  for 
Miss  Johnstone  to  keep  her  appoint- 
ment. She  saw  him  take  out  his  watch 
as  she  reached  the  veranda,  and  started 
forward  to  ask,  in  her  gay,  young  voice, 
if  she  were  on  time,  when  the  words 
were  arrested  on  her  lips  ;  the  last  oc- 
cupant of  the  stage  had  sprung  out,  and 
was  running  up  the  steps  with  both 
hands  outheld,  crying  : 
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"Why,  Noel,  old  man,  wherever  did 
you  drop  from  ?  What  luck  to  find  you 
here  !  Have  you  seen  Jimmy  ?  He  is 
with  me.  He  walked  from  the  station  ; 
it  bores  him  so  to  wait  while  they  put 
on  the  trunks — ^my  trunks  !  They  are 
sights  for  the  gods,  aren't  they?  But 
that  is  nothing  to  what  is  in  them. 
Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  !  We  are 
here  for  the  races  ;  it's  a  great  meeting, 
Jimmy  says." 

She  stood  there,  looking  up  at  Blake 
with  her  shining  eyes,  the  dimples 
coming  and  going  in  her  plump,  blonde 
countenance,  and  her  bright  gold  hair 
slightly  disheveled  and  blowing  in  the 
wind  from  under  her  straw  toque.  Miss 
Johnstone,  standing  motionless,  framed 
in  the  doorway,  felt  her  eyes  growing 
larger  and  her  surprise  growing  greater 
as  she  observed  the  little  scene  before 
her.  She  noted  the  brilliant  coloring  of 
the  new-comer,  the  petite,  stunning 
figure  in  the  tailor  gown  and  the  air  of 
don  camaraderie  in  her  greeting.  Who 
was  she  ?  And  somehow  the  very  first 
thought  that  came  to  Eve  Johnstone 
was  a  wish  that  she  hadn't  come  and, 
over  all,  that  her  mother  would  not  see 
her. 

Mr.  Blake  turned  to  lift  his  hat  as 
his  new-found  friend  departed  and  saw 
Eve  standing  like  a  young  Diana,  with 
the  rather  uncompromising  expression 
on  her  face  that  her  thoughts  had  called 
forth.  He  smiled  as  he  went  toward 
her  to  say  that  the  horses  were  ready. 
It  was  characteristic  that  he  did  not 
look  embarrassed  at  what  he  saw  in  her 
eyes,  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  his 
friend  and  her  possessions,  which  in- 
cluded a  voice  and  a  manner  that  sug- 
gested a  whirlwind  in  a  five-acre  lot. 

When  they  were  mounted  he  volun- 
teered to  explain. 

"And  who,"  said  Eve,  lightly,  "  is  the 
Baroness  Dasche ;  she  isn't  really  a 
baroness,  I  suppose  ? 

"  No,  that  is  just  a  name  ;  her  hus- 
band calls  her  that  ;  he  thinks  the  world 
of  her  ;  she  is  an  odd  little  woman.  I 
don't  wonder  you  smile,  but  she  is  very 
good-hearted.  You  see  Jimmy  Dasche 
was  a  man  everyone  knew,  high  and 
low,  a  clubman,  a  horseman,  a  society 
man,  too,  in  his  younger  days,  and  when 
he  suddenly  married  about  five  years 
ago,  a  girl  from  the  West  somewhere,  his 
friends  wondered  who  it  could  be  that 
had  finally  captured  his  bachelor  heart ; 


and  they  mourned  and  refused  to  be 
comforted,  believing  he  was  lost  to  them, 
for  evermore.  We  regarded  the  un- 
known in  the  light  of  a  jailer,  a  sort  of 
dragon  guarding  Jimmy  from  the  light 
of  our  countenances,  and  then  one 
evening  we  met  Mrs.  Jimmy.  They 
gave  a  dinner  and  she  adopted  us  all 
immediately  ;  it  was  very  politic  and 
very  nice  of  her,  and  —  well,  she  is  a 
jolly  good  fellow,  and  she  has  been  the 
Baroness  ever  since,  though  really  I 
don't  know  why." 

Eve  flicked  her  whip  across  her  horse's 
head  at  a  persistent  fly.  "  They  are 
here  for  a  stay,  I  should  judge,  by  the 
number  of  their  trunks  ?  " 

Blake  looked  at  her  covertly.  "  Yes  ; 
but  I  shall  not  present  Mrs.  Dasche  to 
you,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  She  is  hardly 
your  style,  and  you  wouldn't  like  her." 

Eve  sat  thinking  about  it  long  after  she 
had  gone  up  to  her  room  that  night ; 
her  russia  leather  portfolio  lay  open  on 
the  table  before  her  with  a  small  pile  of 
letters  to  be  answered,  and  she  had 
taken  the  pins  from  her  hair  and  let  it 
fall  rippling  over  her  shoulders  in  order 
to  write  more  comfortably,  but  the 
sheet  of  notepaper  with  the  small  pict- 
ure of  the  hotel  at  the  top  lay  a  blank 
before  her,  even  after  she  had  dipped 
her  pen  in  the  ink  for  the  third  time  ; 
and  she  had  fallen  into  another  reverie 
now  with  her  elbow  on  her  knee  and 
her  chin  sunk  in  her  palm,  and  her  eyes 
on  the  steady  flame  of  the  little  lamp 
on  the  table,  when  her  mother  came  up 
stairs  and  walked  into  the  room. 

"Colonel  Greene  has  been  looking 
everywhere  for  you,  Eve.  I  really  think 
you  might  have  been  civil  enough  to 
say  good-night  to  him,"  she  said,  closing 
the  door  sharply  behind  her.  "  I  can't 
make  you  out  at  all,  and  your  caprices  ; 
the  idea  of  refusing  his  invitation  to  go 
sailing  on  this  beautiful  night  and 
spending  the  entire  evening  with  that 
young  Blake  on  the  darkest  corner  of 
"the  veranda.  Yes,  the  darkest  corner. 
I  know  it  sounds  vulgar,  but  it  sounds 
no  worse  than  it  looks,  I  can  tell  you. 
Everyone  sees  his  devotion  ;  you  are 
ruining  your  prospects.  Eve,  here  is 
the  Colonel  waiting  your  pleasure,  wait- 
ing to  offer  you  everything  heart  can 
wish  for— position,  money,  affection — 
and  you  are  allowing  this  man  to  trail 
about  after  you  from  morning  until 
night,  a  man  you  never  knew  before 
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you  came  here  ;  a  man  without  an 
ambition  in  the  world,  with  no  position, 
and  a  fortune  that  will  probably  grow 
less  as  rapidly  as  his  passion  for  horse- 
racmg  grows  greater.  Are  you  going 
to  ostracize  yourself  by  marrying  Noel 
Blake  ? " 

"  Mother,  you  know  I  am  not !  " 

*'  It  would  be  social  extinction." 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"You  are  just  amusing  yourself, 
then  ? " 

"  Just  amusing  myself."  absently. 

"  Haven't  you  nearly  done  with  him  ? " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? "  She  was  not 
looking,  but  tracing  vague,  fanciful  fig- 
ures across  the  edge  of  the  blotting  pad. 

"  I  mean  that  having  made  him  fancy 
himself  in  love  with  you,  it  will  be  a 
waste  of  time,  and  dangerous  to  trifle 
with  him  any  longer." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ? " 

"  Give  him  his  conge." 

"  How  ?  "  She  raised  her  eyes  and 
suspended  her  pen  a  moment  in  the  air. 
Mrs.  Johnstone  rocked  gently  back  in 
her  chair  and  laughed  ;  it  was  not  a 
pleasant  laugh,  it  was  mocking  and  full 
of  a  bitter  worldliness. 

"  You — ask — how  !  You  ask  of  me 
how  to  crush  a  too  presumptuous  lover  ! 
Have  you  not  your  vast  experiences  to 
draw  from  ?  There  was  Dacre  and  John 
Seaton,  and  little  Mordaunt  of  Baltimore, 
and  Ruffini  of  the  legation,  and " 

"They  were  —  different,"  Eve  said, 
with  a  quick  shiver.  Mrs.  Johnstone 
glanced  at  her  sharply  ;  she  wondered 
how  they  were  different. 

"And  then  that  woman — you  have 
not  seen  the  friends  of  his  who  arrived 
to-day,  the  most  atrocious  woman  with 
gilded  hair  and  a  racy  looking  person 
in  the  shape  of  a  husband  ;  he  is  sitting 
below  with  them  now,  shrieking  with 
laughter  at  the  young  woman's  wit. 
One  can  usually  judge  a  man  by  the 
character  and  appearance  of  his  women 
friends." 

Miss  Johnstone  pushed  back  her  port- 
folio and  her  unanswered  letters  and 
snapped  shut  the  cover  of  the  inkstand. 

"  Which,  being  interpreted,"  said  her 
mother,  "means  that  I  am  disturbing 
your  literary  labors."  She  rose  and 
stood  with  her  back  against  the  door. 
"  But  we  may  as  well  settle  this  matter 
about  the  Colonel,  I  came  in  expressly 
to  speak  of  ;  it  I  gave  him  the  privilege 
to-night  of  asking  you  to  marry  him." 


Eve  faced  about. 

"Then  I  am  to  expect  a  proposal 
whenever  we  are  left  alone  together  ? " 

"  You  must  have  known  it  would 
come  eventually." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  me  to  say  ? " 

"  Well — I  think  you  know  how  highly 
I  esteem  the  Colonel  and  what  pleasure 
it  would  give  me,"  Mrs.  Johnstone 
answered,  softly,  and  then  she  swept 
away  into  her  own  apartment. 

Eve  put  out  the  lights  and  undressed 
in  the  dark.  The  hot,  rebellious  tears 
were  welling  up  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
did  not  wish  to  catch  a  chance  glimpse 
of  herself  in  the  mirror.  She  leaned 
out  of  the  window,  with  her  pretty 
brown  hair  forming  a  cloud  around  her 
face,  and  looked  down  at  the  small  por- 
tion of  the  piazza  that  jutted  out  directly 
underneath.  There  they  were,  to  be 
sure ;  the  "  Baroness "  and  Jimmy 
Dasche  and  Noel  Blake.  Eve  thought 
of  what  her  mother  had  said  of  him, 
"  shrieking  with  laughter  at  the  young 
woman's  wit."  He  was  laughing  now 
certainly,  and  Mrs.  Dasche  seemed  to  be 
vastly  entertaining,  smiling  and  chatter- 
ing and  spreading  her  plump  jeweled 
hands  abroad  by  way  of  gesticulation. 
Now  and  then  she  laid  a  hand  on  Noel's 
arm  to  emphasize  her  remarks. 

Eve  pulled  down  the  shade  and  turn- 
ed away. 

"  I  don't  quite  know — I — feel  utterly 
at  sea,"  she  murmured  half  aloud.  "  I 
am  afraid  I  am  wrong,  and  the  others 
are  right.  I  have  been  wasting  my 
time  ;  if  he  cares  for  women  like  that  he 
cannot  care  for  me  ;  I  read  him  wrong  ; 
I  was  simply  a  new  type  and  the  novelty 
pleased  him.  He  was  a  new  type  and  I 
rejoiced  in  my  discovery.  We  can  have 
nothing  in  common — he  said  that  once,  I 
remember  it  now."  She  sat  down  in  the 
little  low  chair  by  the  window,  and  put 
her  head  in  her  hands.  The  wind  rustled 
the  shade  and  brought  the  sound  of  the 
baroness's  laughter  and  the  scent  of 
Blake's  cigar  faintly  up  to  her.  She  re- 
membered having  read  somewhere  once 
about  a  golden  idol  having  feet  of  clay. 
He  had  not  been  her  idol,  by  any  means; 
but  he  had  interested  her  in  his  boyish, 
diffident  way,  and  now  she  had  found 
the  clay.  "  I've  been  out  of  my  class  for 
awhile,  that  is  it.  I  liked  him  and  stood 
up  for  him  merely  because  they  all 
frowned  on  him  and  sneered  at  what 
they  called  my  bad  taste.     I've  worried 
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mother,  shocked  my  friends,  and  teased 
Colonel  Greene.  He  wasn't  worth  it  ; 
he  is  diffident  and  shy  and  dislikes  the 
formalities  of  society  because  he  is  not 
used  to  talking  to  girls  of  my  stamp. 
They  are  too  tame,  I  suppose.  He  is  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  those  are  the  kind  he 
has  chosen  for  his  friends.  I  have  been 
out  of  my  class,  that  is  all,  and  the  sooner 
1  return  to  it  the  better.  I  don't  believe 
I  understand  any  other."  Then  she  went 
to  bed,  and  when  the  gray  dawn  came 
creeping  in  it  found  her  fast  asleep 
and  her  pillow  wet  with  tears. 

IV. 

Noel  Blake  was  in  a  bad  way,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  that ;  he  had  fallen 
very  deeply  in  love,  over  his  head,  in  fact, 
and  so  far  over  his  head  that  he  could 
see  nothing  beyond  himself  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  adoration  ;  he  could  not,  for 
example,  or  perhaps  he  would  not,  see 
the  averted  looks  of  Eve  Johnstone's 
young  women  friends  when  she  was  in 
his  company,  he  could  not  note  the  frigid 
accent  of  Mrs.  Johnstone's  tones  or  the 
rigid  angle  of  her  lorgnette  when  she 
came  upon  them  together,  or  realize 
why  Colonel  Greene  had  left  off  greeting 
him  with  his  old  hearty,  "  Well,  old  man, 
how  is  the  day  for  the  pacers  ? "  or 
"  Wish  you  luck,  my  boy  ;  put  up  a  ten 
for  me  on  that  plucky  young  colt  of 
yours,"  when  he  met  him  on  the  ver- 
anda in  the  mornings  or  at  the  races. 
So  he  was  somewhat  mystified  ©ne 
morning  when,  after  asking  Miss  John- 
stone if  he  might  accompany  her  to  the 
bathing  beach,  and  she  had  replied  that 
she  had  almost  decided  on  not  going  in 
that  day,  to  see  her  twenty  minutes  later 
in  her  smart  black  suit  swimming  calmly 
out  to  the  raft  with  Colonel  Greene  on 
one  side  and  Amy  Earle  on  the  other, 
and  not  even  a  glance  of  apology  when 
she  met  his  eye  fixed  inquiringly  upon 
her.  He  had  not  gone  in  himself  that 
morning,  but  wandered  down  on  the 
sand  for  something  to  do,  as  Miss  John- 
stone had  not  invited  him  to  sit  with  her 
upon  the  veranda,  and  he  stood  there 
now,  twisting  his  short,  brown  mus- 
tache and  wondering  what  the  deuce 
he  had  done  to  be  snubbed  like  that  ? 
Why,  only  last  night  they  had  sat 
together  on  the  Casino  veranda,  and 
she  had  talked  to  him  of  her  father,  and 
let  him  hold  her  slim,  cool  hand  to  look 


at  the  big  cluster  diamond  ring  —  a 
family  heirloom  —  he  had  bequeathed 
her.  She  had  let  him  say  all  sorts  of 
pretty  things  with  her  proud  eyes  veil- 
ed, and  her  blushes  coming  and  going, 
there  in  the  dim  old  corner  where  so 
many  flirtations  have  begun  and  ended, 
where  so  many  vows  have  been  sol- 
emnly made  and  lightly  broken,  the 
dear  old  corners  so  full  of  memories  of 
love  and  mute  farewells  ;  the  spell  of 
those  old  memories  seemed  to  hover 
round  them  in  that  place  last  night,  it 
had  made  her  less  queenly  and  more 
girlishly  tender.  She  had  never  looked 
more  fair  to  him,  and  once  or  twice  he 
had  lost  his  head  a  little,  and  murmured 
words  in  her  small  pink  ear  thatseemed 
but  an  echo  of  those  forgotten  hopes 
whispered  there  so  long  ago.  Ah  !  old 
Casino,  you  have  much  to  answer  for, 
with  your  lofty  moon-lit  cupolas  and 
dim  corners,  your  waxen  floor  and  your 
dreamy  waltzes  sweeping  through  the 
windows,  bringing  midsummer  madness 
to  youthful  hearts  ! 

Noel  Blake  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walked  back  along  the  shore.  Half- 
way from  the  hotel  he  met  the  "  Baron- 
ess," under  a  huge  parasol  of  yellow 
chiffon  and  lace,  with  her  maid  behind 
her  carrying  her  bathing  things. 

"  You,"  she  said.  "  Aren't  you  going 
in  swimming  ?  " 

"  No.  I — I  don't  feel  in  the  humor 
this  morning.     I  am  going  to  the  track." 

"  It's  a  beautiful  morning.  You  had 
better  change  your  mind."  She  looked 
up  at  him  with  her  bright  blue  eyes,  the 
delicate  pencilings  around  them  making 
them  seem  larger  than  they  really  were. 

"  No,  I  haven't  time.  The  men  will 
have  gone  to  dinner  if  I  don't  hurry. 
I  wish  you  joy  of  your  first  dip."  He 
raised  his  hat  and  went  on  his  way,  un- 
mindful that  he  was  the  first  to  move, 
and  that  her  ladyship  was  standing 
quite  still,  regarding  him  with  uplifted 
brows,  for  it  had  suddenly  dawned  on 
him  why  Miss  Johnstone  had  taken  a 
dislike  for  his  society.  He  saw  for  the 
first  time  in  the  strong  sunshine  those 
dark  rims  under  the  Baroness's  pretty 
eyes,  and  the  fixedness  of  her  dainty 
coloring  that,  until  now,  with  true 
masculine  blindness,  he  had  considered 
a  symbol  of  her  youth  and  health.  He 
saw,  by  comparison,  her  loud  manner, 
her  plump,  beringed  hands,  and  her 
toilet   of  many  hues,  and  he  recalled, 
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with  a  sudden  shock,  the  fashion  in 
which  she  had  greeted  him  on  the  day 
of  her  arrival.  What  could  Eve  have 
thought  of  it  all  ?  That  she  misjudged 
the  little  woman  Noel  readily  admitted. 
She  was  loud  and  overdressed  and 
frivolous,  and  had  been  a  sort  of  "  Miss 
Nobody  of  Nowhere,"  but  her  worse 
censurers  could  say  no  worse  of  her. 
However,  that  was  not  the  question. 
Eve  Johnstone  had  chosen  her  own  way 
of  showing  him  that  she  did  not  care  to 
share  his  acquaintance  with  the  "  Baron- 
ess." The  only  thing  to  do  then,  for 
his  own  peace  of  mind,  was  to  politely 
drop  the  genial  Mrs.  Jimmy  until  he 
could  propitiate  Miss  Johnstone,  after- 
ward he  could  make  amends.  Mrs. 
Jimmy's  friendship  was  nothing  to  him, 
whereas  Eve's — why,  Eve's  meant  the 
whole  world  ! 

Hodgson,  the  trainer,  was  just  going 
to  his  dinner  when  Blake  arrived  at  the 
stables,  but  he  obligingly  waited  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  with  his  employer  and 
to  expend  a  few  curses  on  the  tricks  of 
the  stable-boys,  and  then  he  hurriedly 
departed.  Blake  went  around  to  the 
stable  where  the  pride  of  his  stud  had 
just  returned  from  exercising,  and  a 
colored  boy  was  rubbing  her  do^\'Ti.  She 
was  a  fine  upstanding  chestnut  two- 
year-old,  foaled  and  bred  in  the  Blue- 
Grass  State,  with  clear,  gentle  eyes,  and 
a  quiet  demeanor.  For  all  that  she  was 
considered  by  the  stablemen  as  the 
fastest,  pluckiest  and  likeliest  sprinter 
of  her  class.  She  stamped  about  a  bit 
and  whinnied  as  Noel  approached. 

"  She  knows  you,  sir,"  said  the  colored 
boy,  grinning.  "  I  believe  she  under- 
stands what  you're  sayin'  to  her.  She's 
a  smart  one." 

Noel  smiled,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
filly's  small,  noble  head.-  "  Good  old 
girl  !  I'll  leave  the  other  kind  alone  in 
the  future.  You're  the  only  one  that  I 
understand,"  he  muttered.  "  Ah,  Good- 
win, you  know  you  are  to  have  the 
mount  on  Ben  Bolt  next  Tuesday  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  diminutive  jockey. 
"  I  heard  you  were  here  lookin'  'em  over, 
and  I  thought  you  might  have  something 
to  say  to  me."  Noel  went  up  close  to  the 
lad,  with  a  sudden  fierce  gleam  in  his  eye. 

"  Only  this,  make  him  win,  my  boy. 
I  never  wanted  a  horse  to  win  so  much 
before  in  my  life  ;  bring  him  under  the 
wire  first  and  I'll  —  I'll  double  your 
mount,"   with  which   admonition,   in  a 


tone  of  voice  that  fired  even  the  hard- 
ened jockey,  he  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  left  the  paddock  whistUtlg- 

From  a  great  way  off  he  saw  Eve 
Johnstone  on  the  veranda.  He  meditat- 
ed as  he  came  along  whether  he  should 
ignore  her  recent  behavior  and  act  as  if 
he  had  not  noticed  the  cut  of  the  early 
morning,  or  if  he  should  go  directly  into 
the  house  without  speaking.  Yes,  that 
would  be  best.  She  must  see  that  he 
was  deeply  hurt  ;  he  would  not  speak 
until  she  deliberately  addressed  him  • 
he  would  wander  around  alone  and  mel- 
ancholy and  make  her  feel  sorry;  above 
all  things  he  would  be  pointedly  civil 
and  no  more  to  Mrs.  Jimmy  Dasche, 
But  he  had  hardly  reached  the  hotel 
when  the  "  Baroness "  herself  came 
tripping  out  of  the  door  and  waylaid 
him. 

"  Oh,  Noel,  we  are  going  fishing  this 
afternoon.  Jimmy  wants  you  to  go. 
We've  hired  some  sort  of  a  boat.  Say 
you'll  go  ;  it  will  be  such  fun.  You 
can't  have  anything  to  do  !  " 

It  was  true,  he  hadn't  anything  to  do, 
and  he  was  very  fond  of  fishing.  He 
did  not  want  to  go  with  her,  but  if  Jim- 
my was  going,  too — and,  anyway,  what 
excuse  could  he  make  ?  He  glanced 
over  at  Eve.  She  was  deeply  absorbed 
in  a  book,  with  her  back  toward  them. 
The  poise  of  her  head,  the  tilt  of  her 
impertinent  chin  angered  him.  He 
looked  down  into  the  Baroness's  beseech- 
ing orbs.  "  I'll  come,"  he  said,  and  the 
next  minute  he  was  sorry  ;  it  was  so 
irresolute,  he  told  himself,  it  would  only 
tend  to  make  matters  worse,  and  they 
couldn't  be  much  worse — with  another 
look  at  Miss  Johnstone's  uncompromis- 
ing back.  However,  he  consoled  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  she  would 
know  nothing  about  it. 

As  he  went  down  to  the  dock  with 
Jimmy  Dasche,  his  lively  young  wife- 
walking  between  them,  how  could  he- 
know  that  Eve  from  her  window  above 
had  seen  the  departure  of  the  trio  and 
turned  away  with  scornful  eyes  and  a. 
curling  lip,  and  a  feeling  at  her  heart 
that  he  had  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance and  found  wanting  ! 

Miss  Johnstone  was  radiant  when  she 
came  down  to  dinner.  As  I  have  said, 
she  was  not  a  beauty,  but  in  a  simple 
little  pink  gown,  with  a  twist  of  velvet 
about  her  throat  and  a  big  pink  rose- 
thrust  through  the  diamond  buckle  at 
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her  belt,  she  approached  as  nearly  being 
beautiful  that  night  as  she  ever  had. 

The  Colonel  was  so  lost  in  admiration 
at  dinner  that  he  forgot  about  his  soup 
until  it  was  quite  cold,  and  then  he  sent 
it  away.  He  neglected  answering  Mrs. 
Johnstone's  remarks  to  listen  to  some- 
thing of  no  importance  whatever  that 
Eve  was  saying,  and  when  he  arose  and 
accompanied  them  from  the  dining- 
room  he  could  not  have  told,  to  save  his 
soul,  what  he  had  ordered  or  what  he 
had  eaten.  Mrs.  Johnstone  saw  the  pre- 
occupation and  smiled.  She  was  as 
clever  a  soldier,  in  her  way,  as  the  old 
Colonel,  and  she  knew  that  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  her  duty  as  a  mother 
and  a  manager  to  provide  the  situation. 

They  all  went  out  sailing  directly 
after  dinner — a  couple  of  men  had  been 
asked  and  the  Davis  girls.  Eve  was  in 
the  highest  spirits.  Even  her  mother, 
sitting  back  in  the  shadow  of  the  sail, 
marveled  at  her,  perched  up  on  the  side 
of  the  boat,  singing  gay  little  chansons 
to  her  mandolin,  with  an  airy  reckless- 
ness quite  new  to  her.  She  was  a  pict- 
ure there  in  the  moonlight,  with  her 
long,  gray  cloak  falling  away  from  her 
bare  arms,  her  cheeks  glowing  crim- 
son, her  eyes  dancing  with  excitement ! 

Later  in  the  evening  the  Colonel  and 
Miss  Johnstone  found  themselves  sitting 
by  the  railing  on  the  piazza.  The  sailing 
party  had  dispersed  in  all  directions  on 
their  return  to  the  house,  and  Mrs. 
Johnstone  had  gone  somewhere  to  speak 
to  a  friend,  leaving  them  alone. 

"  I  want  to  say  something  to  you  be- 
fore any  one  comes  up  again,"  he  began 
in  his  direct  way.  There  had  been  no 
faltering  about  the  Colonel  when  he 
faced  the  cannon's  mouth  ;  there  was 
none  now,  though  those  over-brilliant 
eyes  were  looking  straight  into  his. 
"  Perhaps  you'll  laugh  when  you  hear  it, 
for  I  am  older  than  you.  I  don't  know 
that  I  stand  any  chance,  for  there  are 
lots  of  younger  men  around  you,  but 
I've  never  lacked  courage  whatever  else 
I  lack,  and  I  want  you  to  marry  me  ; 
will  you,  Eve  ?  I  have  thought  it  all 
over  —  the  difference  in  age  —  every- 
thing, and  I  know  I  can  make  you 
happy  ;  I  understand  you  so  well. 
We've  known  one  another  so  long  ;  do 
you  think  you  could  trust  yourself  to 
me?" 

She  twisted  her  fingers  together  in 
her  lap  ;  her  color  surged  up  and  died 


down  in  her  cheeks.  She  felt  as  if  she 
were  about  to  leap  into  a  great  un- 
known, leaving  everything  behind  her. 
She  looked  into  the  earnest  face  with 
the  kindly  eyes  and  the  softening  frame 
of  iron-gray  hair.  She  had  prepared 
what  she  was  going  to  say  ;  she  had  re- 
hearsed it  all  before  the  mirror  up- 
stairs, and  yet  now  not  a  word  could  she 
recall. 

"  I — I — you  are  very  good.  You  do 
not  know  how  I  appreciate  the  honor. 

1  am  young,  as  you  say,  but "    She 

came  to  a  standstill.  She  seemed  to 
want  for  breath. 

"  Take  a  little  time,"  said  the  Colonel 
gently.  "  Probably  it  hadn't  occurred 
to  you  that  such  an  old  fellow  would 
have  the  audacity  to  ask  for  a  young 
wife  like  you."  He  leaned  over  and 
took  her  hand  in  his.  "  It  is  the  only 
ambition  I  have  now." 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  a  foot- 
step crushed  the  graveled  path  below, 
someone  came  running  up  the  steps  and 
into  the  house  ;  he  turned  and  glanced 
down  the  dimly-lit  piazza  and  raised  his 
hat  as  he  disappeared  in  the  door. 

"  I  don't  want  time,"  Eve  sobbed  in  a 
whisper.  "  I — oh,  don't  ask  me,  I  can- 
not, I  cannot,"  then  she  suddenly  tore 
her  hand  from  his  clasp  and  rushed  half- 
way down  the  veranda  before  she  diz- 
zily realized  that  she  could  not  go 
through  the  brilliantly  lighted  halls 
with  quivering  lips  and  tears  running 
down  her  cheeks.  How  was  she  to  gain 
her  room  unnoticed  ?  There  was  a  side 
staircase,  if  she  could  only  remember  — 
Ah  !  yes.  Just  a  few  steps  down  the  un- 
frequented end  of  the  piazza,  past  the 
billiard  room,  and  she  would  be  safe  ; 
the  lights  were  streaming  out,  but  the 
shutters  were  partly  closed  ;  no  one 
would  see  her  slip  by  ;  she  could  hear 
the  click  of  the  balls  as  she  stepped 
gently  along  ;  a  laugh  now  and  the  pop 
of  corks,  and  then — her  name  !  She 
stopped  short  and  threw  up  her  head. 
What  were  they  saying  of  her,  those 
men  ?  She  looked  through  the  shutters. 
There  was  no  hesitating  to  question  the 
propriety  of  the  action.  "  It  doesn't 
matter  which  one  gets  him,"  Ruffini 
was  saying,  lazily  blowing  cigarette 
smoke  above  his  head.  "  It's  a  neat 
little  game  of  two  against  one,  the  old 
soldier.  If  the  little  girl  wins,  all  right ; 
if  /a  mere,  very  good;  there'll  be  no  ill- 
feeling.     One  of  them  is  sure  to  get  the 
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money  and  then  they'll  divide.  It  is 
money  they're  searching  for  now,  and 
it  was  money  they  scoured  the  conti- 
nent for  last  summer  ;  why  Eve  John- 
stone  " 

"  What  you  are  saying  is  a  deliberate 
lie  ;  the  young  lady  in  question  is  noth- 
ing to  me.  I  have  the  honor  of  only  a 
slight  acquaintance,  but  she  has  no 
father  and  no  brother  to  protect  her 
name,  and  I  shall  see  to  it  that  it  is  not 
defamed  in  this  room  by  you  or  anyone 
else  ;  therefore  you  will  retract  your 
words."  There  was  a  sudden  move- 
ment, followed  by  a  hurried  shoving 
back  of  chairs. 

Eve  leaned  against  the  wall,  pressing 
her  hand  to  her  throat ;  after  a  moment 
she  gathered  courage  and  looked  in 
again.  The  two  men  had  risen  to  their 
feet  and  were  glaring  at  each  other 
across  the  table.  Ruffini,  the  flower  in 
his  evening  coat  trembling  with  the  rage 
that  shook  his  slender  frame,  his  eyes 
shining  luridly  from  the  effect  of  the 
wine,  and  Blake,  with  one  hand  on  his 
chair,  the  other  held  back  in  readiness 
if  the  occasion  warranted.  He  was  an 
excellent  and  vigorous  type  of  Ameri- 
can manhood,  standing  there  with  his 
shoulders  squared  and  the  lamplight 
falling  on  his  angry  face.  He  had  a 
depth  and  breadth  of  chest  and  an  easy 
litheness  of  limb  that  betrayed  athletic 
training,  and  the  attitude  he  had  taken, 
half  defensive  and  half  aggressive,  dis- 
played the  lines  of  a  splendidly  propor- 
tioned figure. 

"  A  lie  ? "  demanded  the  Italian. 

"  That  is  what  I  said." 

Eve  had  a  recollection  afterward  of 
dancing  lights  and  a  confusion  of  black 
coats,  and  loud  voices  ringing  in  her 
ears.  She  did  not  wait  to  step  softly 
now  ;  but  no  one  heard  her.  No  one 
saw  the  little  figure  in  the  pink  gown, 
flying  down  the  long  piazza  with  her 
cloak  floatingf  out  in  the  wind. 


V. 

It  was  the  long-looked-for  day  of  the 
Oceanic  Handicap — the  day  for  which 
the  twenty  odd  thoroughbreds  had  been 
so  patiently  and  rigorously  trained,  for 
which  so  much  money  had  been  spent 
on  the  thousand  things  that  go  to  make 
up  a  successful  turf  meeting.  Great 
was  the  excitement  in  peaceful  Oceanic. 
Everyone,  from  highest  to  lowest,  was 


deeply  interested  in  the  event.  The 
dailies  had  long  columns  on  the  front 
pages,  with  bold  headlines,  prophesying 
the  winners,  interspersed  with  pictures 
of  the  noble-looking  animals.  It  was 
news  the  press  grasped  at  eagerly. 
There  wasn't  much  to  write  of  in  these 
hot  dog-days  in  the  city. 

The  trains  began  coming  down 
crowded  very  early  in  the  day,  and  by 
noon  the  people  were  swinging  through 
the  country  and  under  bridges,  hanging 
on  the  steps  and  even  perched  on  the 
roofs  of  the  cars. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  but  racing. 
Little  crowds  collected  in  knots  on  the 
corners,  or  made  quiet  bets  among 
themselves  while  bathing  in  the  surf  in 
the  morning.  It  was  like  Springfield 
on  the  day  of  a  football  contest,  or  New 
London  when  the  annual  Harvard- 
Yale  races  are  rowed  ;  only  the  crowd 
was  made  up  of  a  different  class.  It 
was  not  composed  mainly  of  college- 
boys  and  their  sweethearts.  Possibly  it 
was  more  interesting  to  study,  because 
the  types  were  so  many. 

Parties  had  been  made  up  of  Oceanic 
people  to  go  out  on  tally-hos  to  the 
course,  and  several  dinners  were  ar- 
ranged for  the  evening,  to  be  followed 
by  a  large  ball  at  the  Casino.  Alto- 
gether, Oceanic  was  en  fete.  And  in 
all  that  vast  crowd  there  was  not,  I 
think,  a  more  unhappy  young  man  than 
Noel  Blake.  Mrs.  Johnstone  had  re- 
fused to  look  toward  him  at  all  for 
several  days,  and  Eve  vouchsafed  him 
a  little  uncertain  nod  now  and  then 
when  she  could  not  help  seeing  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Miss  Johnstone  saw 
him  most  of  the  time  ;  he  went  in  to  his 
meals  at  the  same  hour  she  did,  and  sat 
staring  at  the  back  of  her  small,  shapely 
head,  her  broad  shoulders  and  her 
trim  waist.  He  took  his  newspaper  to 
a  shady  corner  of  the  veranda,  where  he 
knew  she  would  be,  and  unobtrusively 
watched  her  come  and  go,  or  sit  gayly 
talking  with  her  innumerable  friends  ; 
they  seemed  innumerable  to  him,  look- 
ing on  with  sorrowful  eyes.  There  was 
young  Grey — he  spent  most  of  his  time 
on  the  veranda  now,  being  a  guest  at 
his  sister's  cottage  on  the  bluff ;  then 
there  was  a  tall,  blonde  dandy,  a  con- 
foundedly ugly  man,  Blake  thought, 
upon  whom  Mrs.  Johnstone  smiled 
sweetly,  and  to  whom  Eve  was  more 
than  civil :  and  then  there  was  Colonel 
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Greene — he  had  come  to  loathe  the 
Colonel,  whom  he  made  up  his  mind 
she  was  going  to  marry  ;  it  was  quite  a 
settled  thing,  in  fact.  He  wondered 
gloomily  why  they  didn't  announce  it 
at  once,  instead  of  leading  all  those  pooi- 
devils  such  a  dance.  Well !  he  had  been 
led  a  dance,  too,  but  he  had  learned  his 
lesson  ;  he  wasn't  to  be  caught  in  the 
toils  twice  and  then  thrown  overboard. 
By  Jove  !  No  girl  could  make  a  fool  of 
him  again.  He  glanced  across  the  top 
of  his  paper  to  where  she  was  seated, 
discussing  the  day's  great  event  with 
the  group  of  men  surrounding  her.  He 
could  hear  her  low,  rippling  laugh,  and 
see  the  vivid  color  rise  and  fall  be- 
neath her  sailor  hat.  When  he  looked 
up  a  second  time  she  was  coming  down 
the  piazza  with  Grey.  Her  eyes  fell 
upon  him,  intent  on  his  paper,  and  she 
did  not  withdraw  them  as  he  raised  his 
and  met  her  gaze.  She  was  making 
straight  for  him  with  the  expression  of 
an  angel  on  her  face.  He  crushed  the 
paper  in  his  hand  and  half  rose  out  of 
his  chair.  Then  he  sank  back  rather 
suddenly  with  a  savage  little  word  on 
his  lips,  for  she  had  turned  deliberately 
away  and  was  laughing  at  her  com- 
panion's conversation. 

The  betting  on  the  Oceanic  Handicap 
became  heavy  as  the  afternoon  waned. 
Sant  'Ilario  was  the  favorite  at  four  to 
one,  and  Margate  had  been  given  first 
place.  Kildare  had  an  enormous  follow- 
ing, and  Saturn  was  well  up  in  the  bet- 
ting list ;  but  Ben  Bolt  was  scarcely 
noticed.  However,  he  was  a  picture  to 
look  at  as  he  cantered  out  on  the  course 
with  his  scarlet  and  black  rider  on 
his  back.  He  had  been  magnificently 
trained,  his  coat  shone  like  satin,  and  he 
was  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Several 
shrewd  judges  of  horseflesh,  who  had 
not  considered  him  in  the  betting  at  all, 
turned  back  when  they  saw  his  good 
points  and  put  up  their  money  on  him 
just  for  the  sake  of  his  appearance. 

After  the  third  race  the  hush  of 
expectancy  that  usually  precedes  the 
running  of  a  "  big  event "  settled  over 
the  enormous  crowd  of  onlookers. 
Miss  Johnstone,  in  her  box  in  the  very 
center  of  the  grand-stand,  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  hold  her  glasses  in  her 
unsteady  hands,  and  when  the  cry  came 
"  They're  off  !  they're  off  !  "  she  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  with  beating  pulses 
and  every  fiber  of  her  being  throbbing 


with  the  contagious  excitement.  A 
haze  seemed  to  rise  before  her  vision 
and  obscure  the  surging  masses  below. 

The  favorite  led.  He  was  the  coH  of 
the  year,  a  big,  unwieldly,  powerful- 
looking  animal,  fast  as  the  wind,  and 
without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on 
his  muscular  frame,  and  after  that,  neck 
to  neck,  Margate  and  Kildare,  with 
Saturn  at  their  heels,  and  the  rest  of  the 
field,  jostling  together,  flying  along  in 
the  rear,  Ben  Bolt  lying  about  sixth. 
Around  the  bend  they  came,  the  order 
of  the  going  scarcely  changed.  The 
pace  was  tremendous.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  in  all  that  vast  concourse,  not  a 
programme  stirred,  not  a  breath  was 
heard.  Then  a  mighty  shout  went  up. 
It  broke  from  a  thousand  throats.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  volcano  had  been  re- 
strained long  enough.  "  The  favorite 
wins  !  Sant  'Ilario  !  Sant  'Ilario  !  "  On 
they  came,  the  jockey  using  the  whip 
vigorously.  The  reins  almost  hung 
upon  his  horse's  neck,  but  the  pace  had 
told.  The  favorite  fell  back,  and  Mar- 
gate passed  him. 

"  Margate  !  Hurrah  for  the  orange 
and  blue  !  Margate  wins  !  "  Somebody 
in  one  of  the  stands  seemed  to  go  a 
little  wild.  He  arose  from  his  seat 
and  attempted  a  speech  :  "  Keep  it 
up,  old  man !  Show  them  how  to 
ride,  Sam  Potts  !  That's  the  way,  Mar- 
gate !  Hurrah  !  the  orange  and  blue  is 
ahead  !  "  A  friendly  hand  pulled  him 
back  out  of  sight.  He  evidently  had  a 
big  stake  on  the  filly,  but  hardly  any 
one  noticed,  so  intent  were  they  and  so 
blind  and  deaf  to  everything  but  the 
spectacle  before  them.  On  they  tore, 
and  the  bay  filly  ceased  to  gain.  Kil- 
dare had  crept  up  to  her.  Kildare  led 
by  a  length  !  The  shouts  were  terrific. 
The  favorite  was  plainly  beaten,  and  the 
"  place "  horse  had  fallen  back.  The 
crowd  seemed  to  go  mad.  "  Kildare 
wins  ! "  they  cried.  "  Kildare  !  Kil- 
dare !  " — but  suddenly,  what  was  it  ?  A 
silence  fell  upon  the  old  stand.  Was  it 
an  answer  to  that  wildly  pleading  heart 
down  there  near  the  judges'  stand  ? 
Was  it  the  grim  determination  of  the 
jockey  boy  as  he  remembered  his  em- 
ployer's words :  "  I  never  wanted  a 
horse  to  win  so  much  in  my  life.  Bring 
him  under  the  wire  first  and  I'll  double 
your  mount "  ?  Or,  was  it  purely  the 
wonderful  speed  of  the  plucky  chestnut 
colt,  urged  on  by  his  rider,  that   caused 
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it  all  to  happen?  For  Ben  Bolt,  from 
his  place  at  Saturn's  heels,  was  flying 
past  the  straining,  steaming  horses 
whose  company  he  had  been  keeping 
since  the  beginning  of  the  race.  Good- 
win, bending  nearly  double,  his  scarlet 
sleeves  blowing  out  in  the  wind  like 
great  balloons,  urges  on  the  beautiful 
colt  in  a  panting  whisper.  His  eyes  are 
starting  from  his  head  ;  the  veins  on  his 
brow  stand  out  like  whip-cord  ;  his  face 
is  livid ;  past  Saturn,  on  past  Sant 
'Ilario,  it  is  now  or  never.  The  jockey 
seems  one  with  the  horse.  A  man  near 
the  course  throws  up  his  hat  with  a 
shout,  ''Ben  Bolt!  Ben  Bolt!  Ben 
Bolt !  "  He  is  only  one  of  the  stable 
boys,  but  he  has  a  sum  of  money  on  the 
colt.  Most  of  the  stables  have  backed 
Blake's  entry.  The  mob  takes  up  the 
cry  ;  few  even  know  the  chestnut  by 
name ;  so  they  yell,  "  The  scarlet  and 
black  !  the  scarlet  and  black  is  win- 
ning !  "  He  is  gaining  fast.  Kildare  is 
in  the  lead  now.  On,  on  !  He  has  reached 
Margate.  In  a  moment  he  has  passed 
her.  Goodwin  presses  him  passionately 
forward. 

"  The  outsider  wins  !  "  shouts  the 
crowd. 

"  Blake's  colt !  at  30  to  i  !  " 

Not  yet  !  Kildare  is  ahead — but  he 
is  fagging  out ;  his  rider  sways  in  the 
saddle,  only  for  a  second.  The  pace  has 
been  a  killing  one,  but  the  second  tells. 
He  knows  it  has  ruined  his  chances  that 
day.  He  gives  his  horse  a  last  desperate 
stab  of  the  spur,  but  it  is  no  use  ;  Ben 
Bolt  shoots  to  his  knee,  up  to  his  quar- 
ters, almost  to  his  neck.  A  moment  later 
they  are  locked  level — the  excitement 
is  terrible,  and  then 

"  The  long  shot  wins  !  Blake's  colt ! 
Blake's  colt !  Hurrah  for  the  scarlet  and 
black."  And  Ben  Bolt  at  30  to  i  flashes 
past  the  post  a  winner  ! 

And  Blake — well,  after  one  incredu- 
lous look,  he  did  not  see  the  people  press- 
ing about  his  steaming  steed,  or  the 
half-fainting  jockey  being  lifted  down 
and  carried  off  in  a  floral  horseshoe  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  mob.  He  did  not 
know  that  his  name  and  his  colt's  were 
being  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  pad- 
dock to  the  other,  or  that  reporters  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  had  marked 
him  their  victim  from  afar,  and  were 
swooping  down  to  discover  for  further 
narrations,  with  embellishments  to  suit 
themselves,  the  appearance  and  feelings 


and  possible  remarks  of  the  owner  of 
the  colt  that  had  proven  himself  the 
speediest  two-year-old  of  the  year.  He 
might  as  well  have  been  upon  a  barren 
island  for  all  he  knew  of  his  surround- 
ings, for  up  in  that  center  box  of  the 
grand  stand  he  had  seen  a  girl  rise  to 
her  feet,  and  snatching  off  the  scarlet 
and  black  handkerchief  she  had  worn 
concealed  about  her  throat,  wave  it  high 
above  her  head  as  if  in  truth  she  had 
gone  mad  over  the  victory. 

When  he  recovered  his  senses  in  some 
degree  he  started  in  a  half  dazed  fashion 
for  the  changing-room,  where  he  found 
young  Goodwin  hysterical.  Blake  leaned 
over  him  and  said  in  a  deep  whisper, 
with  a  hand  on  his  scarlet  silk  shoulder, 
"  God  bless  you,  old  fellow ;  you've 
made  me  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world." 

Eve  Johnstone,  sitting  between  the 
Colonel  and  Jack  Grey  at  the  Casino 
ball  that  night,  a  little  pale  after  the  ex- 
citement of  the  afternoon,  a  little  dis- 
traite but  altogether  lovely  in  filmy 
tulle,  with  the  pink  brier-rose  in  her 
hair,  dispenses  smiles  all  around,  but 
declines  to  dance,  as  the  men  crowd 
about  her,  on  the  plea  of  being  tired  ;  it 
has  been  such  a  wearing  day,  she  is  not 
used  to  such  a  strain  upon  her  nerves 
she  tells  them,  and  just  then  her  name 
strikes  familiarly  upon  her  ear  and  Noel 
Blake  is  standing  before  her  with  a  look 
upon  his  face  she  has  never  seen  before. 

*'  I  am  going  away  in  the  morning," 
he  says,  "  and  I  thought  I  would  come 
in  and  say  good-by  and  ask  for  a 
dance." 

"  But  I  thought — "  begins  Eve,  trem- 
ulously. The  men  have  fallen  away  one 
by  one.  They  are  quite  alone  together. 
There  is  something  pathetic  in  her  droop- 
ing mouth,  and  in  the  purple  shadows 
her  low  lying  lashes  make  upon  her 
cheeks.  Blake  smiles  in  answer  to  the 
unfinished  sentence.  It  tells  him  all  he 
wants  to  know. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  dance  on  occasions," 
he  says,  reassuringly,  "  this  is  an  occa- 
sion,"— his  magnetic  eyes  are  on  hers, 
the  tender  fire  in  them  sends  the  blood 
coursing  to  her  temples.  It  brings  her  to 
her  feet,  and  his  arm  encircles  her.  His 
lips  are  almost  touching  her  hair,  and 
then  they  float  down  the  room  to  the 
old  Dolores  waltz,  the  sweetest  of  all 
Strauss  waltzes,  and  heaven  itself  has  no 
further  gifts  for  Noel  Bldke. 
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VASPE  peninsula, 
which,  stern  and 
mountainous,  reach- 
es far  out  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, to  the  south 
of  the  river's  mouth, 
is  a  poor,  cheerless, 
hazardous  coast.  It 
knows  no  interior  settlement.  All  its 
life  is  in  the  sparse  fishing  villages, 
which,  like  a  frayed  and  meager  fringe, 
straggle  the  shore,  from  the  Braillard 
de  la  Magdelaine  away  out  and  around 
to  the  head  of  the  Bale  des  Chaleurs. 

The  fishermen's  houses,  uniformly 
small,  white,  peaked-roofed,  and  seem- 
ingly uninhabited,  are  so  scattered  that 
it  is  hard  to  tell  where  one  post-office 
settlement  ends  and  another  begins. 
The  silences  are  never  broken  by  the 
sound  of  a  railroad  whistle.  The  old 
King's  road,  along  which  plod  the 
belled  horses  which  lug  the  infrequent 
Dominion  mails,  follows  the  coast  line 
in  perfect  parallel,  traversing  all  the 
little  hamlets.  There  are  no  inland 
roads,  or  short  cuts  across  Gaspe.  The 
interior  is  all  unknown.  Five  miles 
back  from  the  salt  water,  one  comes 
upon  virgin  forest,  where'  the  bear  and 
caribou  and  wild-cat  roam  unmolested. 
Every  tiny  stream  trickling  over  the 
bluffs  into  the  sea  is  alive  with  trout. 

But  the  last  thought  that  enters  into 
a  cod-fisher's  mind  is  to  cast  a  line  into 
the  neighboring  brook  or  river  to  take 
trout  for  his  own  consumption.  So 
the  splendid  fish  thrive  and  grow  old, 
waiting  for  "  the  man  with  the  fly-book  " 
from  the  States  or  upper  Canadas. 

A  long  line  of  mountains,  hurled  up 
in  old  volcanic  ages,  jagged,  irregular, 
and  forest- covered,  comes  out  to  the 
sea,  and  ends  in  that  marvel,  the 
Roche  Perc6,  which,  red,  rugged  and 
Titanic,  stands  out  alone,  with  the  fierce 
tides  eddying  about  it,  the  storms  lash- 
ing it,  and  the  sea-birds  screaming  in 
multitudes  about  its  giant  crest.  To 
the  north  of  that  rude  promontory, 
Mai  Baie  puts  in.  A  long  sand  bar 
stretches  across  it,  leaving  only,  at  the 
far  northern  side,  a  narrow  passage- 
way to  the  shallow  inner  waters,  where 


sleeps  at  anchor  the  fishing-fleet  of  the 
Barachois.  Into  this  broad  basin  three 
rivers  run.  Back  two  miles  from  the 
quiet  haven  lie  the  foot-hills,  and  the 
mountains  tower  behind  them.  Farms, 
tilled  by  the  fishermen's  sturdy  wives, 
stretch  broad  between.  At  the  base  of 
the  foot-hills,  the  Grand  Riviere,  great- 
est of  these  streams  that  flow  to  the 
Barachois,  breaks  transversel}^  through 
the  intervening  range  of  rocks,  and 
babbles  down  a  mile  of  pebbly  bed,  to 
merge,  at  last,  broad,  marshy,  still,  and 
full-grown  with  rank  verdure,  in  the 
swaying  reaches  of  the  tide-water. 

The  pool  where  that  turbulent  river, 
coming  from  what  far  mountain  fast- 
nesses no  man  knows,  breaks  the  con- 
fines of  the  hills,  bids  farewell  to  the 
forest,  and  ebbs  over  the  flatlands, 
passes  all  the  trout  pools  I  have  ever 
seen.  Old  salmon  fighters  say  that  its 
better  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  far- 
famed  upper  reaches  of  the  Restigouche. 

Running  straightway  down  a  steep 
incline  for  half  a  mile,  the  water  has 
hurled  itself  full  against  the  hill  which 
barred  its  progress,  and  worn  away  that 
strange,  volcanic  rock  formation  they 
call  pudding-stone,  until  it  has  cut  a 
dark  cavern,  into  which  it  hurries  as  if 
to  hide  and  lie  in  wait.  Standing  above, 
on  the  shallows,  with  the  rocks  rising 
on  either  hand,  just  as  the  chiseling 
stream  has  left  them,  is  like  standing  at 
the  entrance  of  a  vast  amphitheater. 
But  now  the  impetuous  water  has  aban- 
doned one  bank,  and  seems  to  bend  all 
its  force  to  gouging  out  a  still  deeper, 
darker  chamber  for  itself,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  other  rock-ribbed  hill. 

High  overhead  tower  the  fantastic- 
ally worn  rocks,  capped  with  evergreens, 
and  with  patches  of  verdure  lodged  here 
and  there  upon  their  gray  ribbed  sides. 
Gradually  they  converge,  until  the  griz- 
zled crags  come  close  to  one  another, 
like  twin  rows  of  ugly  teeth,  and  through 
this  narrow  gateway,  grim  and  deep,  the 
river's  whole  volume  bends  its  way. 
That  has  given  to  the  wild  place  its 
nickname  of  "  Les  Machoires"  (The 
Jaws).  The  current  makes  no  quarrel 
as  it  goes.  It  is  only  above  the  water's 
brim  that  the  passage   seems  narrow. 
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Back  under  the  cliffs,  hidden  from  view, 
is  ample  thoroughfare. 

But  it  is  not  from  the  upper  shallows 
that  the  fishing  may  be  done.  The 
angler  who  would  tempt  the  giants 
lurking  under  the  rocks  in  Les  Ma- 
choires  must  reach  them  by  a  ruder 
way  than  that. 

Four  days  had  passed  since  the  parti 
carre  of  Boston  artists  had  bidden  good- 
by  to  the  Barachois.  For  a  week  entire 
they  had  kept  the  waters  of  The  Jaws 
fairly  alive  with  hooks  and  lines,  until, 
at  last,  it  had  been  impossible  to  get  a 
rise  there.  Not  a  fish  was  to  be  seen 
save  half  a  dozen  ponderous  salmon, 
that  idled  away  the  time  in  the  cool, 
green  water,  spurning  all  devices. 

They  had  been  four  wild  days  of 
driving  August  rain,  of  fog,  of  such 
storm  as  drove  the  fearless  cod- fisher- 
men in  from  the  banks,  and  set  the  surf 
to  boiling  steeple  high  on  Barachois 
bar,  when  the  tide  was  ebb.  The  win- 
dows from  which  we  looked  out  through 
the  rain-sheets  toward  the  mist-hidden 
sea  had  seemed  to  grow  smaller  and 
smaller  as  the  weary  time  wore  on.  St. 
S within  was  a  hard  jailer.  The  mani- 
fold sea-stories  of  Captain  Asselin  had 
become  twice  told  tales  in  very  truth. 
The  joys  were  all  gone  out  of  playing 
cards,  and  the  easiest  rocking  chair  was 
unbearable  as  the  rack. 

"  Sare  !  "  said  the  Captain,  "  bi'gare, 
I  tink  dem  beeg  trouts  gon'  bite  up'n 
dat  saumon  pool  now.  I'm  sure  dat, 
me.  She  laks  dat  rain,  an'  nobody  is 
gon'  t'row  de  fly  on  dat  pool,  she  mak 
tree,  four  days,  hay  ?  I  mak'  heetch  op 
de  v'ture,  an'  befo'  supper  you  gets  de 
gran'  beeges  trouts  on  de  whole  Bar'- 
chois.  Dey's  trouts  in  dat  Machoire 
longer  dan  a  main3^ard." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I  was  splashing 
down  the  road  in  the  old  covered  buck- 
boaid.  There  were  little  lakes  in  all 
the  hollows,  and  the  rain  smote  dismally 
in  my  face.  Fishermen  peered  from 
the  windows  of  the  cabins,  where  they 
had  been  pent  for  days.  Not  a  boat 
had  gone  over  the  bar.  The  sheep 
which  graze  along  the  highways  hud- 
dled disconsolately  under  the  roadside 
trees.  Never  a  soul  did  I  meet  along 
the  lonely  way  save  two  small  lads  who 
watched  narrowly  as  I  fastened  the 
stubbed  Canadian  horse  to  a  dwarf  hem- 
lock, and  taking  the  rod  from  the  wagon, 
set   off   through   the    dripping    under- 


brush toward  The  Jaws.  The  woods 
were  saturated,  overiiead  and  underfoot. 
The  jumper  I  wore  was  wringable  when, 
emerging  from  the  close-crowding  hem- 
locks, I  stepped  out  upon  the  broad^ 
flat  rock  which  overtopped  the  pool. 

The  river  had  risen.  The  water  ran 
misty  now ;  and  went  with  a  swish 
through  the  narrow  portal  of  The  Jaws 
above.  But  the  spacious  basin  into 
which  the  stream  broadened  lay  deep, 
mysterious,  and  unbroken  save  for  the 
dripping  rain.  The  sky  was  like  a  gray 
blanket,  and  the  mountains  looked  wan 
through  the  fog.  The  salmon,  dimly 
visible,  were  still  patroling  the  depths. 
On  the  opposite  side,  the  water  swirled 
in  the  vaulted  hollows  which  the  river 
had  worn.     It  was  very  still. 

I  rigged  the  rod,  a  light  one  of  steel, 
with  a  stout  oiled-silk  line,  and  about  a 
yard  of  doubled  and  twisted  gut,  and 
baited  with  worms  a  big  Kirby  hook. 
It  was  thirty  feet,  sheer,  to  the  water. 
I  cast  the  bait  listlessly,  scarce  expect- 
ing a  thing,  but  glad  to  be  out  of  doors 
again,  even  if  it  were  lying  flat  upon  a 
rock,  on  the  edge  of  the  Barachois,  with 
the  rain  pelting  me,  and  to  go  home 
empty-handed. 

The  hurry  of  the  water  carried  the 
bait  downward  for  maybe  the  space  of 
a  yard.  There  was  a  great  splash,  and 
peering  over,  I  had  vision  of  two  huge, 
pink  bodies,  open-mouthed,  hurtling  to- 
gether in  mid-air.  Both  had  missed  it, 
and  together  they  fell  back  into  the  cur- 
rent and  vanished.  I  had  taken,  in  pools 
away  up  the  river,  trout  that  weighed 
two  and  three  pounds.  But  they  were 
pygmies  compared  with  these.  All 
trembling  I  whipped  the  bait  clear  of 
water,  and  dropped  it  back  into  the 
gateway  of  The  Jaws  again.  There  was 
a  flash,  and  a  scramble  in  the  eddies. 
He  had  it,  and  darted  across  the  broad 
reach  of  the  pool,  toward  the  misty 
depths,  under  the  far  rocks,  while  the 
line  sped  out  behind  him  and  the  whir- 
ring reel  made  locust  music  on  the  still- 
ness. I  struck,  but  his  hold  was  false, 
and  the  hook,  partially  bared  of  its 
burden  of  bait,  came  skittering  back 
across  the  waters.  Half-frantic  with 
haste  and  hope,  I  reeled  in  the  line,  re- 
plenished the  bait,  and  once  more  cast. 

Again  it  dropped  between  The  Jaws, 
again  swung  along  with  the  current.  A 
line  of  light,  like  a  meteor's  flight,  a 
leap,  a  plunge,  and  then  a  shiver  as   I 
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struck  him.  There  was  no  mistake 
about  it  this  time.  This  was  the  patri- 
arch of  the  pool.  He  might  have  been 
grandsire  of  his  three  predecessors. 

The  great  fish  stopped,  midway  of 
the  basin,  and  lay  still  for  several  sec- 
onds. He  seemed  to  be  wondering 
what  had  happened.  I  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  him.  The  Captain  was  right. 
He  was  "longer  dan  amainyard."  He 
gave  one  shake  of  his  massive  head,  as 
if  to  see  if  it  was  really  true.  Then 
he  started  angrily  for  the  shelter  of  the 
rocks.  I  paid  him  drag-line,  perforce, 
but  it  only  kindled  his  wrath. 

And  now  the  pool  was  alive.  Fish  of 
all  measures  swarmed  from  the  black 
depths  to  watch  his  battle.  I  have  read 
in  old  Sir  Thomas  Mallory's  book  of 
knights  in  conflict,  "  tracing,  traversing 
and  foining,"  but  the  old  knight's  tale 
of  tourneys  was  tame  to  the  battle  that 
royal  fish  waged  against  fate.  He 
rushed  toward  the  yawning  deeps  on 
the  far  side  of  the  pool,  shook  his  head 
madly,  struggling  ever  for  just  a  hand 
of  slack.  He  coursed  to  the  foot  of  the 
open,  scurried  over  the  yellow  shallows, 
hoping,  by  swinging  past  them,  to  rush 
free  into  the  hollows  underneath  me, 
where  the  black  water  lay,  deep  and 
far-reaching.  But  the  steel  rod  bent, 
whip  fashion,  and  the  gut  held  true. 
Small  wonder  !  I  had  bought  it  for  the 
big  bass  of  the  upper  St.  Lawrence. 

Back  into  the  center  of  the  pool  and 
up  straight  into  the  air  he  went,  shook 
his  head  with  furious  energy,  and  the 
water  flew  from  him  in  a  silver  shower. 
Then  the  savage  jaws  shut  tight,  and 
the  trembling  body  of  brown,  pink  and 
silver  shot  up  stream.  He  was  trying 
to  reach  the  upper  basin,  and  saw  the 
line  off  on  the  ragged  rocks  of  The 
Jaws.  Far  out  over  the  sheer  escarp- 
ment I  leaned  to  check  him.  Back 
down  the  swift  current  he  fled,  and 
down,  down,  by  sheer  weight  and 
strength,  until  I  no  longer  could  see  his 
bright  belly  gleaming  to  the  daylight. 
And  there  he  sulked.  Heavy  he  hung, 
motionless,  stubborn,  unanswering. 
Again  and  again  I  nicked  him,  to  stir 
him  to  flight  once  more.  I  might  as 
well  have  been  fast  to  the  Roche  Perce, 
for  all  the  answering  sign  the  monarch 
gave.  For  five  minutes  he  lay  there, 
sullen,  responseless. 

Then  I  was  aware  where  slowly, 
strongly,  he  was  urging  his  way  up  into 


The  Jaws  again.  The  line  cut  the  water, 
leaving  a  broad,  knife-like  blade  of  foam. 
My  deltoid  muscle  ached,  and  my  wrist 
was  fagged  as  a  fencer's.  But  there 
was  no  respite  now.  The  big  fish  was 
fresh  and  strong.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  a  nev/  lease  of  life  and  energy. 
Then  the  open  battle  began  anew.  The 
pool  was  in  a  turmoil.  The  salmon  ran 
to  and  fro  with  long  lunges,  fierce  over 
a  conflict  in  which  they  had  no  part. 
There  was  no  more  sulking,  no  more 
resting.  Tl:3  big  trout  used  his  every 
ounce  with  a  degree  of  science  which 
would  have  puzzled  a  physicist.  He  was 
a  natural  mathematician.  It  would  have 
taken  pages  of  figures  to  determine  the 
values  of  all  that  applied  energy.  But 
he  selected,  intuitively,  the  strategems 
which  would  most  test  the  resistance. 
One  ruse  after  another.  His  store  of 
strength  was  appalling.  I  had  fancied 
that  up  on  that  rock,  with  the  whip-hand 
of  him,  and  the  battlefield  wide  open 
before  me,  I  should  undo  him  in  short 
order.  I  did  not  know  the  big  fish  of 
the  Barachois. 

For  three  -  quarters  of  an  hour  he 
fought  madly,  but  the  game  was  against 
him.  Weaker  and  weaker  his  rushes 
grew,  longer  and  longer  his  intervals  of 
pause,  and  then,  his  broad,  glittering 
side  turned  to  the  dull  sky,  I  drew  him 
across  the  pool.  Often,  as  the  cold  wind 
swept  him,  he  plunged  away  from  the 
force  which  was  haling  him  toward  his 
doom.  But  he  was  done.  He  floated 
unresisting  to  the  foot  of  the  rock. 

Here  was  a  new  difficulty.  Alone, 
with  no  path  to  the  water's  edge,  save 
back  through  the  brush,  and  around  by 
a  detour  of  a  hundred  yards  to  the  broad, 
noisy  shallows  at  the  foot  of  the  pool, 
there  was  no  way  for  it  but  to  haul  him 
straight  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
trust,  for  the  final  strain,  in  the  tackle 
which  had  borne  so  valiantly  the  burden 
of  the  battle. 

Looking  down  at  that  black,  angry 
mouth,  and  the  eyes,  savage  though 
fast  losing  their  light,  I  felt  there  was 
fight  in  him  yet,  if  he  had  half  a  chance. 
So  there  I  lay  prone,  holding  his  great 
head  out  of  the  water.  There  was  no 
longer  any  motion.  He  was  perfectly 
still.  But  I  wanted  to  kill  him  beyond 
peradventure.  There  seemed  a  relent- 
less 'Saxon  joy  in  killing  a  thing  so 
splendid. 

Laying  the  rod  back   over  the  rock,  I 
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began  drawing  him  up  slowly,  hand 
over  hand,  with  my  heart  in  my  throat, 
lest  something  fail  me.  Nearer  and 
nearer  he  came.  His  mouth  was  wide 
open.  The  hook  was  fastened  through 
his  ragged  old  upper  jaw,  but  in  the 
struggle  had  torn  a  rent  for  itself. 
Three  feet  more,  two  more  changes  of 
the  hands,  and  I  should  have  him  where 
I  might  clutch  him  in  the  great,  gaping 
gills,  throttle  him,  own  him. 

Oh !  but  he  was  heavy !  The  line 
was  tense,  but  not  tenser  than  my 
nerves.  The  knots  in  the  gut  were 
tightened  and  shrunken  to  the  size  of 
pinheads.  I  was  fairly  praying  to  that 
yard  of  tackle.  I  could  almost  put  my 
hands  on  the  shining  body  now. 

At  the  next  lift  he  shivered,  and 
seemed  to  wake.  There  was  a  spasm,  a 
contortion,  a  great  leap,  and  a  rainbow 
of  color  flashing  before  me.  He  was 
off !  The  line,  relieved  of  its  tension, 
snapped  high  in  air,  and  the  bare  hook 
struck  in  my  face.  The  giant  trout 
"  longer  dan  a  mainyard,"  fell  headlong 
down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  struck  the 
water  with  a  report  like  a  pistol  shot. 

I  leaned  over  the  edge  and  looked. 
There  he  lay,  motionless,  on  the  still 
water,  and  the  current,  with  its  creeping 
eddies,  tiirned  him  slowly,  and  bore  him 
out  toward  midstream.  I  rushed  from 
the  rock,  back  through  the  network  of 
underbrush,  and  stumbling  over  the 
upcropping  roots  and  fallen  timber,  hur- 
ried down  the  slope,  threw  off  my  coat 
and  forged  out  into  the  swift-running 
shallows. 

Midway  of  the  river,  I  turned,  and 
made  up-stream,  toward  the  deep  water 
of  the  pool.  The  rain  had  ceased  fall- 
ing, and  the  surface  of  the  basin  lay  un- 
ruffled. A  mere  mockery  of  sunlight 
broke  through  rents  in  the  heavy  clouds. 
Away  above  me,  and  drifting  down- 
stream at  a  snail's  pace,  floated  the  body 
of  the  trout.  I  waded  waist  deep,  and 
stood  watching  his  progress. 

He  gave  no  sign  of  life.  I  was  sure 
of  him.  I  pictured  to  myself  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  idlers  at  Barachois  Inlet 
when  the  big  fish  should  be  spread  on 
the  counter  of  the  store.  I  could  hear 
the  old  Captain's  string  of  French  ex- 
clamations. There  was  a  vision,  too,  of 
eager  faces  about  the  board  whereon  I 
should,  by  next  day's  dinner  hour,  be 
carving  the  hugest  thing,  barring  salm- 
on, that  had  ever  been  won  from  the 


big  pool  of  the  Barachois.  He  was  mov- 
ing steadily,  but  at  that  laggard  pace 
he  would  be  a  long  time  coming. 

A  long  time  ?  Yes,  indeed.  Longer, 
maybe,  than  my  lifetime.  A  wonder  was 
about  to  be  wrought  there,  in  the  still- 
ness. There  was  to  be  enacted  in  that 
theater  of  nature  a  remarkable  drama, 
a  surpassing  display  of  courage  in  the 
face  of  direct  odds,  of  brute  intelligence, 
of  such  loyalty  and  devotion  as  is  rare 
among  humans,  and  which  skeptics  will 
scarcely  credit  to  a  fish. 

The  experience  of  the  next  twenty 
minutes  I  shall  remember  to  my  dying 
day.  I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  all 
the  trout  that  ever  leaped  at  a  fly  in  all 
the  waters  of  the  Dominion.  I  watched 
with  straining  eyes,  and  waded  a  yard 
further  down  the  slope.  There  was  a 
sudden  motion  of  the  big  trout.  His 
head,  which  had  been  pointed  toward 
the  shoal  water,  swung  round  until  it 
faced  upstream,  and  in  the  eddies  which 
his  moving  made  I  saw  the  water 
broken.  Half  of  a  broad,  dark  tail 
flashed  for  an  instant  in  the  air,  and  left 
rings  of  swift-spreading  ripples  where 
it  vanished. 

So  help  had  come  to  him  !  Or  was  it 
merely  one  of  the  pool's  denizens,  come 
to  satisfy  curiosity  as  to  what  manner  of 
corpse  his  erstwhile  comrade  made. 
Looking  upward  to  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  I  saw  the  two  urchins  who  had 
followed  from  the  roadway, 

"  Que  vois-tu  la-haut  ? " 

"  *  Y,'  une  autre,  M'sieu.  C'est  sacom- 
pagne,  v'nue  I'sauver." 

Here  was  a  new  thing  in  fish-lore.  I 
remembered  that  it  was  near  the  spawn- 
ing season,  but  that  the  great  trout's 
better  half  should  come  to  rescue  him 
from  the  hands  of  the  destroyer,  should 
take  up  the  royal  battle  where  he  left  it 
off,  was  a  contingency  which  had  not 
entered  into  my  calculation.  This  little 
French  savage  had  taught  me  a  rich 
lesson.  A  minute  later,  I  knew  that  he 
had  spoken  the  truth.  The  big  trout's 
mate  I  could  see  now,  darting  first  on 
one  side,  then  on  the  other,  with  gentle 
guidance  keeping  the  face  of  her  half- 
dead  consort  turned  directly  to  the  cur- 
rent. The  water's  surface  was  dis- 
turbed, at  brief  intervals,  on  either  side, 
by  her  swift  motions  about  her  seem- 
ingly lifeless  spouse.  Now  the  wide 
tail,  now  a  fin,  now  the  massive  nose 
protruded  from  the  stream,  and  through 
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the  murky  water  I  could  catch  her  pale, 
flashing  outlines.  She  always  passed 
behind  him,  never  before,  lest  her  pas- 
sage break  the  flow  of  the  reviving  cur- 
rent or,  perchance,  crowd  the  weak  and 
dying  one  down  stream,  where,  it  was 
plain,  a  new  and  probably  final  ordeal 
waited  him. 

"  Va  ba'sser,  M'sieu,"  cried  the  boy. 

He  was  right  again.  Imperceptibly, 
almost,  the  enormous  body  which  my 
steel  rod  and  bass-line  had  whipped  in- 
to unconsciousness  and,  I  thought,  to 
death,  was  sinking.  Slowly  as  he  floated 
down  stream,  more  slowly  still  was  he 
overcoming  the  buoyancy.  Now  only 
the  thickest  part  of  him  remained  in 
view  above  water,  and  first  on  this  side, 
then  on  that,  rose  the  nose  of  his  help- 
mate, pressing  him,  ever  so  softly,  into 
the  current. 

At  last  all  this  patience  was  rewarded. 
The  body  no  longer  showed  out  of  wa- 
ter, but  they  had  drawn  nearer  to  me 
now,  and  I  could  see  that  the  rescuer 
had  redoubled  her  efforts.  Instead  of 
passing  around  him,  as  she  had  done 
before,  she  swam  back  and  forth  across 
him,  crowding  him  deeper  at  every  turn, 
and  urging  his  face  always  springwards, 
when  the  eddies  tried  to  turn  it  toward 
the  sea. 

Down,  and  yet  farther  down,  they 
went.  The  savior  fairly  flew  about  her 
business.  She  hung  in  the  current,  with 
her  nose  close  to  his,  and  in  all  the 
dumb  play  seemed  to  be  cheering  him 
on.  Again  and  again  and  again  crowd- 
ing under  his  back,  she  tried  to  pry  him 
over,  to  help  him  into  his  normal  posi- 
tion. It  seemed  as  though  her  efforts 
to  right  him  were  vain. 

They  had  gotten  close  to  the  bottom 
now,  and  although  it  could  be  seen  that 
the  sufferer  was  struggling  in  response 
to  all  that  urging,  they  were  only  the 
feeblest  of  efforts.  The  fish  lay  in  eight 
or  ten  feet  of  water.  I  could  see  that  he 
still  showed  the  white  flag.  I  took  an- 
other step  down  the  slope.  It  shelved 
fast,  and  the  water  was  up  to  my  arm- 
pits. I  could  not  have  been  more  than 
three  or  four  yards,  in  a  straight  line, 
from  the  struggling  pair,  but  the  female 
paid  no  more  heed  to  me  than  if  I  had 
been  a  rock  in  the  river's  bed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
seemed  to  make  her  work  the  harder. 


With  her  help  the  big  fellow  succeeded 
in  getting  a  snub  with  his  nose  against 
a  bowlder,  and  there  he  clung  grimly 
until  the  laggmg  current,  by  main  force, 
bore  him  from  it  and  turned  him  over^ 
end  for  end,  toward  me. 

I  had  forgotten  the  idlers  at  the  inlet, 
the  riotous  glee  of  the  sterling  Captain, 
and  the  feast  of  which  I  had  dreamed 
for  to-morrow.  This  struggle  for  a  life, 
going  on  so  silently  there  in  the  deep 
water,  held  me  spellbound.  I  could  not 
look  away  from  it.  All  the  murderous 
longing  had  gone  out  of  me.  I  watched 
no  longer  with  fisherman's  eyes.  That 
more  than  human  courage,  more  than 
human  devotion,  had  made  me  forget 
that  these  were  fishes.  Shoulder  deep 
in  the  "stream,  I  stared,  straining  with 
every  strain  and  struggle  that  the  great 
trout  made  to  stand  up,  and,  in  spite  of 
myself,  wishing  more  power  to  him. 

Once  more  fate  favored  him.  Again, 
though  still  the  white  of  his  belly  shone 
through  the  misty  water,  he  wedged 
himself  into  an  interstice  of  the  river 
bed,  and  clung  there,  the  female  stand- 
ing guard  and  helper  at  his  side.  Fee- 
bly, slowly  his  broad  tail  began  to  fan  the 
current,  and  the  fins  resumed  their  play. 
It  was  like  the  first  movements  of  a 
convalescent.  He  seemed  to  be  trying 
his  strength,  and  the  longer  he  swung 
there  in  the  running  water,  the  narrower 
grew  the  line  of  white  which  was  the 
signal  of  his  weakness.  At  last  it  dis- 
appeared altogether,  and  I  saw  only  the 
two  long,  dark  forms,  swaying  side  by 
side  in  the  channel. 

Now  to  stir  him  from  his  resting 
place,  to  make  him  breast  the  stream, 
and  take  his  final  chance  with  fate,  I 
cried  to  the  urchins  on  the  rock  to  drop 
down  a  pole  to  me.  As  the  ragged 
branch  drifted  downward,  I  seized  it 
and  thrust  it  toward  him.  He  loosed 
his  hold  in  the  niche,  dropped  with  the 
current  till  he  had  cleared  the  bowlder, 
then  slowly,  and  with  infinite  labor, 
weak  and  wavering  as  he  wore  along 
into  the  swifter  water,  he  swam  away. 
The  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  was 
close  at  his  side,  bearing  him  up,  as  he 
went,  against  the  river's  strength.  Side 
by  side  they  sank  into  the  black  cavern 
under  the  cliff,  and  vanished. 

There  was  still  a  trout  in  the  Bara- 
chois  "longer  dan  a  mainyard." 
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IF  the  experience  of  the  late  Frank 
G.  Lenz  in  Tabreez,  Persia,  was 
as  fortunate  as  my  own,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  he  no  doubt  wheeled 
away  from  there  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  gratitude  and  a  more  exalted 
idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Never 
has  it  been  my  lot  to  meet  with 
more  genuine  hospitality  or  brotherly 
treatment  than  I  received  from  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Whipple  and  Wilson, 
the  representatives  of  the  Board  of 
American  Missions  in  northwestern 
Persia.  It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  record 
Tiere  that  they  not  only  made  a  stranger 
welcome  to  their  refined  and  cultured 
liomes,  but  ungrudgingly  helped  me,  at 
the  cost  of  much  valuable  time  and 
trouble,  with  the  arrangements  for  my 
further  journeys,  showing  in  every  pos- 
sible way  that  they  "know  the  heart  of 
a  stranger,"  being  themselves  "  strang- 
ers in  a  strange  land." 

Early  dawn  on  a  morning  in  July  finds 
me  already  astir,  and,  after  a  substantial 
b)reakfast  and  a  hearty  God-speed  from 
my  host,  I  mount  and  wheel  down  the 
winding  and  now  half-deserted  streets, 
toward  the  northern  end  of  the  town. 
On  my  way  out  I  pass  a  party  of  cara- 


van teamsters,  who  have  just  arrived 
with  a  cargo  of  British  goods  from  Tre- 
bizonde,  for  the  bales  and  packing  cases 
were  all  marked  with  British  names 
and  trademarks  ;  their  pack  mules  and 
stately  mountain  camels  were  fairly  fes- 
tooned with  bells  of  all  sizes  from  a  tiny 
sleigh-bell  to  a  solemn- voiced  sheet-iron 
affair  the  size  of  a  two-gallon  jar.  The 
leader  of  the  caravan  wore  a  magnifi- 
cent head-dress,  on  which  embroidery 
v/as  lavishly  used  in  combination  with 
tinsel  and  colored  glass,  the  whole  being 
surmounted  with  a  crown,  with  a  plume 
set  between  the  ears.  The  bells  make 
an  awful  din,  while  the  men  who  are 
unpacking  the  weary  animals  shout 
both  at  the  beasts  of  burden  and  at  each 
other,  as  if  their  chief  object  was  to  cre- 
ate as  much  noise  as  possible  ;  but  as  I 
wheel  noiselessly  past,  they  cease  their 
unpacking  and  shouting  as  if  by  com- 
mon consent  and  greet  me  with  that 
silent  stare  of  wonder  that  men  might 
be  supposed  to  accord  to  an  apparition. 

Leaving  Tabreez  by  the  regular  cara- 
van route  to  Erzeroum,  I  thread  my  way 
through  eight  miles  of  suburban  lanes, 
deep  with  dust,  and  inclosed  between 
lofty  and  unsightly  mud  walls.  On  my 
way  I  pass,  perhaps,  no  less  than  five 
hundred  pack  donkeys  e?i  route  to  the 
Tabreez  market  with  everything  imag- 
inable, from  baskets  of  the  choicest 
fruits  in  the  world  to  huge  bundles  of 
prickly  camel's  thorn  and  sacks  of 
tezek  for  fuel. 

No  animals  in  the  world,  I  believe, 
stand  in  more  urgent  need  of  the  kindly 
offices  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  than  the  thou- 
sands of  miserable  donkeys  engaged  in 
supplying  Tabreez  with  fuel ;  their 
brutal  drivers  seem  utterly  callous  to 
the  pitiful  sufferings  of  these  patient 
toilers.  Numbers  of  instances  can  be 
observed  where  the  rough,  ill-fitting 
breech-straps  and  ropes  have  literally 
see-sawed  their  way  through  the  skin  and 
deep  into  the  flesh,  and  are  still  rasping 
deeper  and  deeper  every  day,  no  at- 
tempt whatever  being  made  to  remedy 
this  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  their  pitiless 
drivers  urge  thein  on  by  prodding  the 
raw  sores  with  sharpened  sticks  and  by 
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belaboring  them  unceasingly  with  an 
instrument  of  torture  in  the  shape  of 
whips  with  six  inches  of  ordinary  trace- 
chain  for  a  lash.  They  even  add  insult 
to  injury  by  talking  constantly  to  their 
donkeys  while  driving  them  along,  and 
accusing  them  of  all  the  crimes  in  the 
calendar  and  of  every  kind  of  disrep- 
utable action.  "  Oh,  thou  son  of  a 
burnt  father  and  murderer  of  thine 
own  mother,  would  that  I  myself  had 
died  rather  than  my  father  should  live 
to  see  me  drive  such  a  brute  as  thou 
art  !  "  This  is  the  sort  of  talk  habit- 
ually indulged  in  by  the  barbarous 
drivers.  While  young,  the  donkeys' 
nostrils  are  slit  open  clear  up  to  the 
bridge-bone  ;  this  is  popularly  supposed 
among  the  Persians  to  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  nature  in  that  it  gives  them 
greater  freedom  of  respiration.  Instead 
of  the  well-known  clucking  sound  used 
among  ourselves  as  a  persuasive,  the 
Persian  makes  a  sound  not  unlike  the 
bleating  of  a  sheep.  A  stranger,  being 
within  hearing  and  out  of  sight  of  a 
gang  of  donkey  drivers  in  a  hurry  to 
reach  their  destinations,  would  be  more 
likely  to  imagine  himself  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  flock  of  sheep  than  anything  else. 

The  country  immediately  about  Ta- 
breez  is  traversed  by  an  intricate  net- 
work of  irrigating  ditches,  some  of  them 
works  of  considerable  magnitude  ;  the 
embankments  on  either  side  of  the  road 
are  frequently  high  enough  to  obscure 
a  horseman.  These  works  are  almost 
as  old  as  the  hills  themselves ;  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Tabreez  plain  has  re- 
mained practically  an  unchanged  system 
for  three  thousand  years,  as  though,  like 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, it  also  were  made  unchangeable. 

The  cultivated  plain  now  gives  way 
to  a  broad,  gray-looking  area  surround- 
ed by  mountains  and  stretching  away 
westward  to  the  saline  covered  depres- 
sion of  Lake  Urmiah.  It  presents  the 
same  peculiar  aspect  of  Persian  scenery 
nearly  everywhere  —  a  generally  ver- 
dureless  and  unproductive  country,  with 
the  barren  surface  here  and  there  re- 
lieved by  small  oases  of  cultivated  fields 
and  orchards.  The  villages,  being  built 
solely  of  mud,  and  consequently  of  the 
same  color  as  the  general  surface,  are 
undistinguishable  from  a  distance  unless 
rendered  conspicuous  by  trees. 

The  melon  gardens  and  vineyards 
frequently  to  be  found  in  these  oases 


prove  a  godsend  after  a  hot,  dusty  ride 
across  the  barren  plain.  The  only  en- 
trance to  these  gardens  is  a  hole  about 
three  feet  by  four  in  the  high  mud  wall, 
and  this  is  closed  by  a  wooden  door  ;  an 
arm  hole  is  generally  found  in  the  wall 
to  enable  the  owner  to  reach  the  fasten- 
ing from  the  outside.  Investigating  one 
of  these  fastenings,  I  discovered  a  lock 
so  primitive  that  it  must  have  been  in- 
vented by  prehistoric  man.  A  flat, 
wooden  bar  or  bolt  is  drawn  into  a  mor- 
tise-like receptacle  of  the  wall  open  at 
the  top  ;  the  man  then  daubs  a  handful 
of  clay  over  it ;  in  a  few  minutes  the 
clay  hardens,  and  the  door  is  fast.  The 
lock  is  certainly  not  proof  against  tres- 
passing, and  the  appropriation  of  some 
of  the  luscious  grapes  and  melons  in- 
closed within  ;  but  there  is  so  much  to 
be  bought  outside  for  a  mere  song  that 
such  an  act  would  hardly  be  thought 
of,  if  only  from  an  economical  point  of 
view. 

The  road  at  length  skirts  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Urmiah,  the  only  lake 
really  deserving  the  name  in  Persia. 
Here  a  delightful  and  ever- varying 
prospect  is  presented  by  the  islands  and 
headlands  and  surrounding  hills,  plung- 
ing their  roots  deep  into  the  water, 
dominated  southward  by  the  lofty  Se- 
hend  volcano  (11,800  feet),  whose  abun- 
dance of  mineral  springs  tend  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  salt  contained  in 
the  lake.  A  deep  cavern  in  the  mount- 
ain, it  is  said,  emits  carbonic  acid  in 
such  abundance  that  animals  penetrat- 
ing into  the  fissure  perish  inevitably. 
The  entrance  is  encumbered  with  heaps 
of  bones,  and,  according  to  the  local 
tradition,  it  takes  the  name  of  Iskan- 
deriah,  or ''  Alexander's  Grotto,"  because 
the  Macedonian  conqueror  concealed  his 
treasures  in  its  poisonous  atmosphere. 

The  water  of  Lake  Urmiah  is  more 
saline  and  richer  in  iodine  than  that  of 
the  Dead  Sea  itself.  Swimmers  cannot 
dive  in  it,  and  their  bodies  immediately 
become  covered  with  a  coating  of  salt, 
which  sparkles  in  the  sun  like  diamond 
dust.  When  the  wind  blows,  large  sheets 
of  saline  foam  are  developed  on  the 
surface,  and  along  the  shore  salt  has 
been  deposited  in  slabs  several  inches 
thick,  and  extending  in  some  places  for 
a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  No 
fishes  or  moUusca  live  in  the  strongly 
impregnated  water,  but  it  teems 
with    a   peculiar  species    of   Crustacea, 
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distinguished  by  a  thin  tail  and  serv- 
ing as  food  to  the  flocks  of  swans  and 
other  birds  frequenting-  the  lake  A 
special  saline  flora  developed  on  the 
surrounding  mud  renders  the  shore 
almost  everywhere  unapproachable. 
These  blackish  or  dark  green  tracts, 
sometimes  shining  with  a  metallic 
luster,  stretch  a  long  way  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  oily  residue 
of  this  decomposed  matter  imparts  such 
consistency  to  the  liquid  surface  that 
even  under  the  action  of  high  winds  it 
fails  to  rise  into  rolling  waves,  but 
breaks  sluggishly  against  the  beach. 

The  level  of  Lake  Urmiah  has  frequent- 
ly changed.  According  to  the  local  tra- 
dition it  was  formerly  much  higher  than 


of  Noah's  wife  is  shown  by  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  alike,  a  two  days' 
journey  brings  me  to  the  fortified  city  of 
Khoi,  the  last  Persian  town  of  any  size 
on  the  way  to  the  Turkish  frontier.  I 
enter  the  city,  gate,  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  and  battiemerited  mud  walls,  and 
directed  to  one  of  the  largest,  best 
built  and  most  commodious  caravanse- 
rais in  Persia,  while  a  b  or"  y guard  of  vol- 
unteer attendants  undertake  to  keep  the 
following  crowd  from  entering  the 
court-yard  ;  the  crowd  refuses  to  see  the 
justice  of  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  and  a 
regular  pitched  battle  ensues  in  the  gate- 
way. The  caravan serai-/(?^.y  reinforce 
the  volunteer  guard,  and  by  laying  on 
vigorously  with  thick  sticks  they  finally 
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at  present,  while  on  the  other  hand 
there  was  a  time  when  it  had  shrunk  to 
considerably  lower  dimensions.  These 
oscillations  are  attributed  by  the  na- 
tives to  a  prodigious  monster  who 
dwells  at  the  bottom  and  passes  his 
time  in  alternately  drinking  and  dis- 
gorging himself  of  the  waters  of  Ur- 
miah. We  do  know,  however,  that 
its  present  reduction  is  due  more  or 
less  to  the  decreasing  moisture  in  the 
air,  which  is  so  dry  in  summer  and 
autumn  that  metal  objects  exposed  at 
night  retain  their  luster  for  months  to- 
gether. 

Passing  through   Morand,   where,  in 
distant  view  of  snowy  Ararat,  the  tomb 


put  the  rabble  to  flight.  They  then 
close  the  caravanserai  gates  until  the 
excitement  has  subsided.  After  a  time 
I  lock  up  the  bicycle,  and  repair  to  the 
bazaar  to  purchase  some  Turkish  money, 
for  during  the  next  two  or  three  days  to 
the  border  line  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
find  exchanges.  All  the  time  I  am  fol- 
lowed by  immense  crowds,  a  Feringhee 
being  a  rara  avis  in  Khoi  and  the  fame 
of  the  wonderful  asp-i-avJian  (horse  of 
iron)  has  spread  like  wildfire  throngh 
the  city.  In  the  meantime,  my  attend- 
ants make  the  dust  fly  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  unlucky  wights  whose  eager 
inquisitiveness  brought  them  within  the 
reach  of  their  handy  staves. 
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Partly  to  escape  from  the  worrying 
crowd  and  partly  to  partake  of  some  re- 
freshment and  treat  my  valiant  protect- 
ors, I  retire  to  one  of  the  cozy  tcJiai- 
khans  or  tea  shops,  which  blossom  forth 
quite  gaudily  with  scores  of  colored 
lamps.  The  tea  is  served  scalding  hot 
in  tiny  glasses,  which  are  first  half-filled 
with  loaf-sugar.  The  proprietor,  in 
order  to  honor  what  he  called  a  "dis- 
tinguished   customer,"  drops  in  lumps 


of  sugar  until  they  protrude  above  the 
glass.  The  water  is  heated  in  a  samo- 
var— a  brass  vessel  holding  perhaps  a 
gallon,  with  a  hollow  receptacle  in  the 
center  for  a  charcoal  fire.  Strong  tea 
is  made  in  an  ordinary  queensware 
teapot  that  fits  into  the  hollow  ;  a  small 
portion  is  poured  into  the  glass,  which 
is  then  filled  up  with  hot  water  from  a 
tap  in  the  samovar.  The  beverage  so 
prepared  I  found  to  be  excellent. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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IHE  eastern  brook  is 
a  child  of  the  hills 
and  is  carried  in 
their  bosom.  It 
learns  music  from 
the  wind  in  the 
pines  and  sings  a 
song  in  tune  with 
it ;  the  great  hills 
brood  over  and 
guide  it,  and  it 
laughs  up  to  them 
as  it  leaps  down- 
ward in  the  path 
they  have  made.  Into  it  are  poured  the 
floods  from  the  great  heart  of  the 
mountains  and  sleepy  highland  lakes 
rock  its  waters  in  their  cradle,  swinging 
to  the  movement  of  the  winds. 

But  the  western  stream  is  a  little, 
wild  child  of  the  skies,  a  waif  of  broad 
fields,  with  no  cradle  for  its  babyhood 
and  little  guidance  for  its  youth.  No 
sheltering  inountains  gather  about 
to  shield  and  shape  its  pathway ;  no 
mother-lake  nurses  its  infancy  ;  no  deep 
secret  channels  lead  to  it  from  the  puls- 
ing arteries  of  the  earth.  It  is  cast 
forth  on  a  thousand  broad  acres  and 
bare  slopes  beneath  the  clouds,  and 
turns  hither  and  thither  almost  without 
purpose  or  guidance.  It  rushes  head- 
long to  the  nearest  hollow  and  tries  its 
impetuous  strength  against  barriers 
which,  having  no  firm  foundation  of 
their  own,  give  way  almost  as  often  as 
they  withstand  ;  now  one  and  now  the 
other  prevails  in  the  ceaseless  and  ever- 
renewed  struggle,  and  the  stream 
sweeps  on,  stained  with  battle  and  bur- 
dened with  spoils  of  its  victories. 


While  the  melting  snows  conspire 
with  it  and  the  winter  rains  nourish  it, 
it  leaps  forward  strong,  turbulent  and 
fierce,  making  a  pathway  almost  where 
it  will ;  but  when  these,  its  allies,  die 
away  and  withhold  support,  it  pines, 
weakens  and  faints,  and,  almost  before 
the  summer  sun  has  begun  to  turn 
south  again,  its  wild  war  song-  has  died 
to  a  murmur — to  a  whisper — to  silence. 
The  brook  is  dead.  The  whitening 
stones  it  tore  from  its  banks  and  the 
skeletons  of  the  trees  it  cut  down  in  its 
power  lie  bleaching  along  the  track  ; 
and  the  little  plants  of  the  fields  and 
woods  creep  in  and  nestle  and  nod 
around  them,  like  children  playing  on 
the  ground  of  a  half-forgotten  battle. 

But  even  as  the  wild  things  of  the 
forest,  the  foxes  and  the  deer,  have 
their  accustomed  trails,  so  the  brooks 
of  this  year  and  next  and  the  year  after 
will  generally  follow  the  same  beaten 
way.  Each  has  its  own  vagaries  and 
variations  ;  a  jutting  bank,  after  with- 
standing the  battle  for  years,  will  per- 
haps give  way  at  last  under  repeated 
assaults  and  the  stream  riots  over  its 
fall  and  darts  off  in  a  new  course  ;  or,  a 
point  which  has  been  retiring,  foot  by 
foot,  makes  an  ally  of  the  trees  ;  their 
firm  roots  reach  down  and  hold  it  fast 
and  the  encroaching  stream  is  checked 
and  turns  sullenly  to  some  more  yield- 
ing opponent.  Sometimes  the  very 
burden  of  the  stream's  spoils  over- 
powers it,  and  the  falling  load  makes  a 
bar  in  its  own  path  at  which  it  and  its 
followers  tnust  halt  and  turn  aside.  At 
last  it  meets  the  fate  of  all  impetuous 
wills  and  becomes  its  own  slave  ;  it  cuts 
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its  channel  so  deep  that  it  can  no  longer 
mount  or  overpower  the  lofty  banks,  and 
so  either  lies  passively  or  frets  uselessly 
at  their  feet. 


years,  it  gathers  all  the  melody  and 
beauty  of  life  into  its  brief  youth.  As 
soon  as  the  freshet  is  over,  the  waters 
clear  as  they  fall ;  all  the  soil  and  stain 
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A    QUIET    AFTERNOON. 


This  very  fitfulness  lends  a  charm  to 
the  western  stream,  far  different  from 
that  of  an  eastern  brook,  but  perhaps 
no  less  like  the  poet  who  dies  in  early 


have  been  washed  away  and  the  current 
flows  over  clean  gravel,  or,  where  it  has 
cut  its  way  still  deeper,  over  thin  lime- 
stone  layers   which,    rising   shelf   over 
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ABOVE    THE    FORD. 


shelf,  make  up  the  solid  floor  of  its  world. 
As  it  first  wakes  and  reaches  out  to 
the  spring,  it  is  a  thing  of  wonderful 
contrast   and    minoflinsf   of   lig-hts    and 


white  sycamore  trunks  and  the  shine  of 
white  aspens,  glimmering  through  a 
veil  of  changing  green  and  silver. 
Through  all  winds  the  current,  golden 


y 
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UNDER   THE   CLAY-BANKS. 


shadows  ;   of   flooding   yellow  sunshine  amber   and  deep   green,  now  darkling 

and    soft    dappling    of    yoimg    leaves,  under   the    shadow  of   beeches   or   the 

flecked  out  in  gold  and  green  against  a  steep  rise  of  a  bank,  now  breaking  into 

transparent   sky ;    of    the   shimmer   of  white   laughter   on   a   limestone   ledge 
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and  glancing  away  in  ripples  of  dusky 
and  pale  yellow  over  the  gravel  floor. 

The  deep  and  quiet  pools  have  tints 
of  tawny  brown,  with  opalescent  cloud- 
ing of  the  dark  peacock-green  of  lime- 
stone waters  ;  and  now  and  again  their 
surface  is  swirled  by  the  rush  of  a  feed- 
ing bass,  or  broken  into  circles  by  his 
rise.  Only  in  these  few  pools  does  the 
water  last  through  the  long  fall  drought 
and  afford  a  home  for  thick  standing- 
clumps  of  water- willow  and  arrow-head. 
The  rest  of  the  stream  is  too  fickle  to 
attract  water-plants,  but  while  it  flows 
the  water-birds  love  it  and  seek  it  out 
in  the  midst  of  a  dry  land.  The  king- 
fisher sweeps  by  with  hoarse  chatter 
and  the  green  heron  flies  croaking  from 
tree  to  tree  ;  .  sandpipers  flit  and  run 
over  the  stones,  bowing  continual 
thanks  for  all  good  things  and  breaking 
into  sharp  whistles  of  alarm  and  ex- 
postulation as  they  take  wing.  Now 
and  then,  in  secluded  spots,  you  may 
startle  a  great  blue  heron  into  long, 
sweeping  flight,  or  see  him  as,  with  slow, 
beating  wings,  long,  trailing  legs,  and 
head  thrown  back  in  self-confident 
poise,  he  makes  his  way  through  the 
sunlit  evening  to  his  favorite  pool. 

But  the  spring  wild  flowers — such 
masses  of  wild  hyacinth  and  banks  of 
larkspur,  purple,  white  and  rare,  rose- 
pink  !  Such  hillsides  of  golden  poppies 
and  pale  wind-flowers.  In  the  earliest  of 
the  spring,  the  fringing  woods  are  thick 
with  white  and  yellow  dog-tooth  violets 
and  fairy  wings  of  false  rue  anemone. 
Whole  hillsides  are  carpeted  with  fern- 
like  dicentra  leaves,  set  everywhere 
with  little  spikes  of  drooping  blossoms  ; 
the  thickets  and  level  woods  glow  with 
purple  and  gold  of  the  phlox  and  squaw- 
weed,  and  the  little  red  wake-robin  is 
everywhere. 

Everywhere,  too,  are  faintly  flushing, 
loose-clustered  blossoms  of  the  bitter- 
cress,  and  the  lower  terraces  are  varie- 
gated with  white,  yellow  and  blue  vio- 
lets. Little  clusters  of  wind-blow  he- 
patica  spring  from  the  gravel  -strata  on 
the  stream  banks,  and  over  the  damp 
woodland  ground  spread  the  three- 
forked  sprays  of  white,  star-flowered 
stonecrop,  while  along  every  grassy  run 


the  Miami  mist  lift  its  cloudy  blue  like 
the  rising  of  a  fairy  fog. 

There  are  groves  of  May-apples,  too, 
each  with  its  tiny  umbrella  of  leaves 
and  its  nodding,  white  blossom  below  ; 
and  in  the  shady  hollow  you  may  find 
the  great  white  trillium.  Then,  as  the 
warm  sap  rises,  the  flush  and  color  of 
spring  creep  upward  from  the  ground 
and  begin  to  gleam  from  branch  and 
bough.  The  redbud  glows  with  pink 
and  purple,  and  all  over  the  newly  green- 
ing woodland  comes  a  shimmer  and  a 
glistening  of  white  blossoming  dog- 
wood and  hawthorn.  Here  and  there  a 
wild  crab-apple  has  caught  the  flush  of 
early  morning,  and  the  faint,  delicate 
perfume  from  its  thousand  rosy  blos- 
soms floats  like  an  unseen  cloud  over  the 
stream. 

The  whistle  of  the  cardinal  comes, 
clear  and  sweet,  from  the  thickets  ;  the 
little  summer  warbler  is  singing  his 
heart  out  in  the  brookside  willows. 
Overhead,  on  the  topmost  spray  of  a 
budding  elm,  a  brown  thrush  is  shout- 
ing, in  a  mad  musical  intoxication,  ca- 
dence after  cadence,  each  new  and  odd 
and  beautiful.  The  wood  -  thrush  in 
the  shadows  behind  tries  a  rarer,  shyer 
song ;  and  under  it  all  is  a  musical 
background  woven  by  thrush,  sparrow 
and  warbler,  filling  the  air  like  the  light 
of  the  sinking  sun  and  the  scent  of  the 
crab-apple. 

As  the  glow  descends  lower  and  low- 
er in  the  west,  the  young  leafing 
sprays  change  from  golden  to  pale 
green,  and  the  early  dusk  begins  to 
settle  in  the  deep  hollow  along  the 
brook.  The  delicate  figure  of  the  trees 
against  the  sky  grows  vaguer  and 
darker,  until  it  is  only  a  shadow  ;  and, 
as  the  woodland  stills,  you  can  hear  the 
quiet  undertone  of  the  stream  murmur- 
ing around  its  stones. 

Over  it  is  the  shadow  and  the  faint 
stirring  of  the  beech  trees,  from  amidst 
which  comes  the  occasional  note  of  a 
wood-thrush,  half  waking  and  lisping  a 
word  of  love  to  his  mate.  Above  that 
is  the  soft  movement  of  the  night- wind 
and  the  faint,  quick  chirping  of  migrant 
birds ;  and,  over  all,  the  wonderful 
depth  of  stars. 


By   ILleyii.   W.   Ho   Slts^yteujo 


A  N.  Y.   SWELL  ON 
DUTY  AS  COOK. 


HAT  is  popularly  called 
in  this  country  the  Naval 
Reserve  is  more  correctly 
the  Naval  Militia.  The 
distinction  between  the  two 
forces  should  be  observed. 
The  Naval  Militia  is  a  State 
organization  analogous  to  the 
National  Guard  or  land  mili- 
tia ;  the  Naval  Reserve  is 
a  force  enrolled  under  the 
authority  of  the  Federal 
Government,  holding  itself 
ready  to  be  called  out  by 
the  United  States  in  cases 
of  emergency,  prepared  at 
all  times  for  duty,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  authority 
of  the  several  States. 
AVhen  the  Naval  Militia  movement 
started,  about  six  years  ago,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  project  expected  to  form 
a  Naval  Reserve,  and  designated  the 
new  forces  by  that  name.  It  took  but 
a  short  time,  however,  to  demonstrate 
that  such  a  movement  cannot  become 
national  in  its  dimensions  at  its  very  in- 
ception. It  is  necessary  to  start  by 
interesting  a  particular  town  or  city  in 
the  movement ;  other  towns  or  cities 
take  up  the  interest ;  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  towns  finally  in- 
terest the  members  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  so  State  aid  is  lent  to  the 
movement.  Other  States  follow,  and 
the  representatives  of  these  States  in 
Congress  enlist  the  aid  of  their  fellow 
members,  and  congressional  action  fol- 
lows, resulting  in  a  national  organiza- 
tion. The  process  is  gradual  and  evo- 
lutionary. 

To-day  we  have  in  twelve  States  a 
naval  militia  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
words,  and  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress a  bill  was  introduced  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Navy  Department,  looking 
to  the  enrollment  of  the  National  Naval 
Reserve. 

The  necessity  for  a  naval  militia  is 
apparent.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
show  the  need  for  the  existence  of  a 
land  militia,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
naval  militia  is  still  greater.  Most 
Americans,  whether  from  the  seaboard 
or  the  interior,  know   something   about 


the  handling  of  fire-arms,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Civil  War  showed  that  our 
citizens  soon  became  efficient  soldiers, 
even  in  the  days  when  battles  were 
fought  in  solid  and  precise  formations. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  in  view  of  our 
national  characteristics,  that  we  should 
turn  out  better  soldiers  in  a  shorter 
period  in  these  days  of  extended  order 
and  skirmish  fighting.  Few  of  our  peo- 
ple, however,  have  the  training  that 
would  fit  them  to  readily  become  sail- 
ors. The  duties  of  the  sailor  are  more 
varied  than  those  of  the  soldier,  and  in 
consequence  it  takes  longer  to  make  a 
man  an  efficient  sailor  than  it  does  to 
make  him  an  efficient  soldier. 

Although  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  our  merchant  marine  was  in 
condition  to  furnish  us  with  hundreds 
of  sailors  where  to-day  it  cannot  furnish 
us  with  one,  great  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced during  that  war  in  obtaining 
men  for  service  aboard  ships.  Should 
war  break  out  to-day  the  difficulty 
would  be  infinitely  greater,  and  it  is  to 
meet  this  difficulty  that  the  Naval 
Militia  is  designed. 

The  popularity  of  the  movement  and 
the  growth  of  the  force  have  been  as 
striking  as  was  the  necessity  which 
called  it  into  being.  Though  barely 
five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
naval  militia  organizations  were  mus- 
tered into  service,  we  have  to-day  a 
well  organized  and  fairly  well  armed 
and  equipped  body,  equal  in  strength 
to  one-half  of  the  regular  navy. 

The  reason  for  this  pronounced  and 
growing  popularity  is  plain  to  those  who 
know  the  course  of  a  season's  drills.  In 
the  National  Guard,  night  after  night, 
week  after  week,  and  even  year  after 
5^ear,  the  men  perform  the  same  com- 
pany and  regimental  maneiivers,  execute 
the  same  wheels  or  turns,  and  repeat  the 
movements  of  the  manual  of  arms  till 
enthusiasm  frequently  gives  place  to  a 
bored  monotony.  This  is  unavoidable, 
for  there  is  but  one  drill-book,  and  all 
that  it  prescribes  soldiers  must  know 
how  to  execute  with  precision  and  in 
unison.  The  naval  militiaman,  how- 
ever, finds  in  his  drills  a  pleasing  vari- 
ety.      In    the   S'ate  of  New  York,  for 
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instance,  the  National  Guardsman  has 
about  twenty-five  drills  during  the  win- 
ter's drill  season,  and  all  of  them  are  as 
infantry  ;  meantime,  his  brother  of  the 
sea-militia  has  also  twenty-five  drills, 
but  they  include  infantry,  artillery,  sea- 
manship, signals,  torpedoes,  fencing, 
great  guns,  secondary  batteries,  rowing 
and  sailing.  The  drilling  is  usually  by 
squads,  so  that  during  one  evening  a 
man  will  be  exercised  in  two  or  three 
different  branches  of  his  duties. 

In  the  summer  programme,  too,  the 


broad-beamed  navy  cutters — equipped 
with  both  oars  and  sails,  and  provided 
with  a  cooking  outfit,  and  with  blankets, 
ponchos  and  shelter  tents,  and  all  that 
goes  to  make  a  short  outing  delightful. 
From  the  old  warship  New  Hampshire, 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  New 
York  City  battalion,  four  or  five  cutters 
may  be  seen  putting  off  every  Saturday 
for  a  run  up  the  Sound.  Each  of  these 
boat  parties  is  in  charge  of  an  officer 
who,  while  responsible  for  the  conduct 
and  handling  of  the  boat,  is  instructed 
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advantage  of  attractiveness  is  with  the 
naval  militiaman,  who  looks  forward 
with  pleasure  to  a  week's  tour  of  duty 
on  a  man-of-war,  where  he  drills  with 
the  modern  high-power  guns,  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  the  new  engines,  search- 
lights and  torpedoes,  and  feels  the  ex- 
ultant thrill  that  comes  from  target 
practice,  costing  the  government  over  a 
hundred  dollars  a  shot. 

This  is  his  official  summer  pro- 
gramme. Equally  attractive  is  that  which 
is  unofficial.  The  organization  is  pro- 
vided   with    boats  —  safe,    strong    and 


to  see  that  the  trip  is  made  both  enjoy- 
able and  instructive  ;  that  the  men  are 
not  unnecessarily  restricted  ;  that  every 
man  gets  a  trick  at  the  tiller,  and  that 
the  principles  of  sailing  are  understood 
by  the  men.  Usually  the  boats  cruise 
separately  and  independently,  each  boat 
going  wherever  her  crew  desires.  Some- 
times, however,  all  the  boats  meet  up 
the  Sound  and  give  up  a  day  to  sailing 
races. 

The  trips  are  not  always  confined  to 
the  Sound,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
see   the   Neiv   Hampshire's    cutters   in 
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the  lower  bay,  or  at  Sand}-  Hook,  or 
even  out  as  far  as  Fire  Island.  Fre- 
quently, when  most  of  the  party  must 
return  to  their  business,  a  few  will  de- 
sire to  stay  out  for  a  week,  and  their 
cruises  are  extended  to  New  Haven, 
New  London,  Fisher's  Island,  and 
sometimes  even  around  Long-  Island. 

In  addition  to  these  unofhcial  trips, 
there  are  weekly  boat  trips  made  under 
orders,  and  governed  by  State  regula- 
tions. The  New  York  City  organiza- 
tion has  established  a  summer  camp  at 
Sand's  Point,  Long  Island.  There  four 
of  the  cutters  are  kept  moored.  Every 
Friday  evening  a 
tug  takes  the  vol- 
unteers from  the 
New  Hampshire  to 
the  camp,  where 
guard  duty  is  per- 
form ed,  instruc- 
tions given  in  camp 
duties,  sailing  and 
rowing,  and  in 
nav  igating  by 
means  of  the  com- 
pass and  chart. 
The  stay  at  camp 
lasts  two  days,  a 
part  of  the  time 
being  devoted  to 
the  performance  of 
boat-reconnais- 
sance work.  This 
has  become  a  very 
important  part  of 
the  duty  of  the 
naval  militiaman. 
Practically,  the 
country  has  no 
such  things  as  mil- 
itary maps,  except 
those  which  have 
been  prepared 
showing  particular 
fields  where  battles  have  already  been 
fought.  Commercial  maps  we  have,  of 
course,  in  abundance,  but,  thanks  to  the 
bicycle,  the  public  is  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate what  military  men  have  long 
known — that  these  maps  are  not  so 
trustworthy  as  to  justify  reliance  upon 
them  for  the  safety  of  an  army  or  the 
honor  of  the  country.  Besides,  even  if 
accurate,  they  omit  essential  military 
and  naval  features.  A  few  years  ago 
our  deep  waters  were  fairly  well  charted, 
and  the  shallow  waters  were  supposed 
to    be    comparatively    -unimportant   in 
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naval  operations.  To-day,  it  is  the 
shallow  waters  which  are  important. 
We  have  not  now,  and  cannot  for  some 
years  produce,  enough  deep-draught 
vessels  to  defend  our  seaboard.  Our 
reliance  will  be  largely  upon  light- 
draught  torpedo-boats  and  a  mosquito 
fleet  which  can  be  quickly  built  or 
organized.  To  this  class  of  vessels, 
hiding  in  creeks  and  little  streams, 
ready  to  dart  out  upon  an  enemy  by 
day  or  by  night,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  shallow  waters  is  essen- 
tial. Naval  militiamen  should  know 
such  waters  as  accurately  as  they  know 
the  streets  of  their 
cities,  and  should 
be  prepared  to 
furnish  pilots 
whose  knowledge 
of  tortuous  chan- 
nels, narrow  pas- 
sages deeps  and 
shoals  shall  be  un- 
erring. 

Not  only  this, 
but  the  naval  mil- 
itia forces  must 
gather  and  system- 
atize information 
about  these  inland 
waters,  their  mili- 
tary features  and 
strategic  impor- 
tance. They  must, 
in  short,  prepare 
juilitary  charts, 
maps  and  reports, 
and  must  keep 
these  corrected 
and  up  to  date. 
They  must  know 
the  best  places  for 
locating  dynamite 
and  coast  defense 
guns,  and  the  best 
means  for  transporting  the  guns  to  the 
location  selected.  They  must  be  pre- 
pared to  run  lines  of  signals  between 
any  two  important  points  in  their  dis- 
trict, and  must  by  experiment  ascertain 
what  points  are  best  adapted  to  use  as 
signal  stations,  and  what  line  will  re- 
quire the  smallest  number  of  stations 
between  important  jDoints  ;  they  must 
be  ready  to  insure  certain  and  rapid 
communication  between  the  fleet  and 
the  land  forces,  no  matter  what  may 
have  happened  to  the  telegraph  lines. 
It  is  to  prepare  the  men  for  duties  such 
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as  these  that  the  short  trips  from  camp 
are  undertaken. 

Already  inuch  progress  has  been  made 
in  preparing  military  charts  and  reports 
as  to  the  most  important  strategic 
Avaters  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  his  aide,  Lieutenant  A.  P;  Niblack, 
were  the  first  to  see  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  this  work,  and  to  turn  the  at- 
tention of  naval  militia  officers  in  the 
right  direction.  Not  only  has  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  increased  the 
knowledge  and  efficiency  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organizations,  but  it  has 
served  to  increase  the  membership  and 


The  Naval  Militia  of  the  country  has 
now  passed  through  the  first  two  of  the 
three  steps  which  are  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  a  Naval  Reserve  ;  that  is, 
separate  cities  and  towns  having  ex- 
tended their  aid  to  the  organizations, 
twelve  States  have  followed  with  legis- 
lative encouragement,  and  it  now  re- 
mains for  the  National  Government  to 
take  such  steps  as  will  insure  uniformit)^ 
in  organization,  drill,  equipment  and 
uniform. 

The  officers  of  the  various  States  have 
helped  this  movement  by  forming  an 
association  known  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation  of    the   Naval   Militias   of    the 
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to  bring  in  recruits,  by  giving  rise  to  the 
boat  expeditions.  For,  once  started  on 
official  trips,  the  men  learn  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  boats,  find  a  new  way  of 
spending  vacations  and  holidays,  and 
begin  to  make  unofficial  trips.  At  the 
recent  quadrangular  races  at  Pough- 
keepsie  one  of  the  Nezv  HampsJiire's 
boats  was  seen,  which,  refusing  a  tow, 
sailed  up  the  Hudson,  making  almost  as 
good  time  as  the  yachts.  These  un- 
official trips  have  proved  worthy  of  en- 
couragement, for  through  them  the 
men  learn  much  about  handling  the 
boats  and,  of  course,  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  for  increasing  their 
familiarity  with  the  neighboring  waters. 


United  States.  This  association  meets 
annually.  The  last  meeting  was  held 
in  Baltimore  in  April  last,  ten  States 
being  represented.  Through  the  efforts 
of  this  association  substantial  uniformity 
has  been  attained  in  the  matters  of  or- 
ganization, drill  and  equipment,  and 
gradually  the  various  State  forces  are 
adopting  the  uniform  of  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  Navy.  The  officers  have  in 
most  cases  adopted  a  uniform  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  Naval  officers' 
tmdress  uniform,  (blouse),  adding  the 
State  shield  or  other  State  distinguish- 
ing mark,  and  changing  the  shape  of 
cap  so  that  a  Naval  Militia  officer  will 
not  seem  to  be  posing  as  a  Regular. 
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The  routine  for  the  present  summer 
shows  that  the  Navy  Department,  too, 
is  ready  to  take  the  third  step  which 
will  insure  national  uniformity.  Here- 
tofore the  Department  has  sent  men-of- 
war  each  summer  to  take  the  different 
organizations  off  on  short  cruises,  but  in 
no  case  have  the  organizations  from  two 
or  more  States  been  brought  into  co- 
operation. This  year  an  important  ad- 
vance has  been  made  by  arranging  that 
the  Naval  Militias  of  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island  and  New  York 
shall  meet  on  the  men-of-war,  rendez- 
vousing at  Gardiner's  Island,  near  the 
eastern  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound. 
As  it  is  clear  that  in  time  of  war  the 
forces  of  the  three  States  just  named 
would  be  called  upon  to  co-operate  for 
the  defense  of  the  Sound,  the  wisdom  of 
getting  them  in  touch  and  co-operation  is 
evident;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  inappropri- 
ate to  point  out  that  although  the  Nav}^ 
Department  has  had  militia  under  its 
protection  for  but  five  years,  it  has  made 
more  advances  toward  attaining  uni- 
formity and  harmony  than  the  War  De- 
partment has  made  in  all  of  the  years 
during  which  it  has  fostered  the  National 
Guard,  for  we  have  yet  to  see  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  three  States  called  out 
to  co-operate  in  evolutions  relating  to 
the  defense  of  any  strategic  point  or 
territory. 

Through  the  Navy  Department  and 
the  National  Association  already  men- 
tioned, much  has  been  done  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  system  of  drills.  The 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  attain- 
ment of  this  uniformity  arose  from  the 
varying  opinion  of  the  officials  as  to  the 
object  of  the  Naval  Militia,  and  as  to 
the  duties  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
perform  in  time  of  war.  Three  schools 
maintained  their  respective  ideas  with 
some  obstinacy.  The  first  asserted  that 
the  object  of  the  Naval  Militia  was  to 
provide  sailors,  and  that  in  war  time  it 
was  the  duty  of  sailors  to  go  to  sea,  and 
therefore  that  a  Naval  Militia  organiza- 
tion should  be  prepared  to  go  aboard 
large  vessels  and  to  furnish  blue- jackets 
for  the  deep-sea  navy.  At  the  other 
extreme  stood  a  school  who  claimed 
that  our  national  history  demonstrated 
that  we  were  likely  to  be  called  out  ten 
times  to  protect  the  peace  against  do- 
mestic disturbers,  to  07ie  call  to  resist 
foreign  aggressions,  and,  since  it  was 
the  individual   States  which  would   call 


upon  lis  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of 
local  disorders,  and  since  it  was  from 
the  States  that  we  principally  derived 
our  financial  support,  that  our  first  duty 
was  to  the  States,  and  that  we  must 
consequently  be  prepared  to  perform 
riot  and  strike  duty,  and  to  aid  in  the 
suppression  of  disorders  along  the 
wharves  and  water  fronts  and  among 
the  shipping.  The  intermediate  school 
preached  that  our  duty  was  both  to  the 
National  and  to  the  State  Governments  ; 
that  the  history  of  the  Naval  Militia 
movement  in  Europe  demonstrated  that 
the  movement  was  doomed  to  failure  if 
it  was  to  be  understood  that  immediately 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  war  all  the 
members  of  the  organization  were  to 
be  called  upon  for  deep-sea  service  ; 
that  the  National  Government  would 
need  not  only  deep-sea  sailors,  but  men 
who  were  acquainted  with  local  waters 
and  harbors,  and  who  would  apply  this 
knowledge  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  their 
homes  ;  that  this  was  a  duty  in  which 
the  co-operation  of  the  States  was 
essential,  and  that  by  fitting  ourselves 
for  coast  and  harbor  defense  we  would 
be  prepared  to  render  the  best  service 
both  to  the  State  and  to  the  National 
authorities. 

It   followed  from  the  views  of  these 
three  schools  that  each  advocated  a  dif- 
ferent  system  of  drills.     The  first  was 
satisfied  with   nothing   less  than  Great 
guns    and      battleships.       The     second 
wanted    nothing    heavier    than   the  in- 
fantryman's  rifle   and  the  Gatling  gun,^ 
and  cared  only  about   such  water  craft 
as  would  transport  them  from  one  pier 
to  another.     The  third  school  desired  a 
course  of    drill    and  preparation  which 
would  thoroughly  acquaint  a  man  with 
the   harbors  and  waters  of   his  district^ 
and    with    all    points    which    his    State 
might  be  called  upon  to    defend,  either 
singly   or     in    co-operation   with    other 
States.     This  school  desired  to  give  the 
men    a   familiarity  with    the   duties   of 
the     Naval    Brigade     (which   means   a 
half-way  knowledge  of  the  duties  both 
of  the    artilleryman  and    the   infantry- 
man), and   to    teach    them  to  use  with 
f  acilit}^  Gatling  guns  and  boat-howitzers, 
to    plant     and     control    torpedoes,    to 
handle  small  steam-craft,  to  manipulate 
rapid-fire    guns,    and,  in  short,    to   per- 
form all  the  duties  which  the  personnel 
of  a  mosquito  fleet  could  be  called  upon 
to  perform  in  active  service. 
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Through  the  influence  of  Secretary 
McAdoo,  Captain  Taylor,  of  the  War 
College,  and  Lieutenant  Niblack,  aided 
by  Captain  Weeks,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Brigade,  and  Commander  Miller,  of  the 
New  York  Battalion,  the  ideas  of  the 
third  school  have  prevailed. 

The  questions,  therefore,  that  are  oc- 
cupying- Naval  Militia  officers  to-day 
are  :  What  form  of  organization  will 
best  fit  us  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
mosquito  fleet?  and,  what  drills  must 
we  adopt  to  be  ready  for  this  duty  ? 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
drills  has  been  suggested  in  a  prior 
part  of  this  article.  The  programme  is 
as  varied  as  could  be  wished. 


into  four  equal  parts  each  known  as  a 
"  Division,"  and  having  a  strength  of 
from  eighty  to  ninety  men.  In  case  of 
going  aboard  a  large  vessel,  each  of  these 
divisions  could  be  assigned  to  a  "  quad- 
rant "  and  would  man  one-quarter  of 
the  guns  of  the  ship.  In  case,  however, 
of  going  aboard  vessels  of  lesser  size 
forming  a  part  of  the  mosquito  flotilla, 
each  division  would  be  assigned  to  one 
vessel,  and  each  division  must  have  in 
it  all  of  the  elements  necessary  to  the 
proper  management  of  the  vessel.  If 
still  smaller  vessels,  or  rather  boats,  are 
to  be  manned,  the  cutting-up  process  is 
still  further  continued,  and  each  divis- 
ion  is  separated  into  four  equal  parts 
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As  to  the  form  of  organization,  the 
answer  in  favor  at  present  provides  that 
the  unit  of  organization  shall  be  what 
is  generally  called  a  battalion,  but  what 
is  in  reality  a  ship's  company  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred 
men  ;  that  this  body  shall  be  organized 
as  a  ship's  company  ready  to  march 
aboard  a  ship,  if  necessary,  and  to  man 
her  completely,  each  individual  in  the 
organization  knowing  his  exact  duties 
before  going  aboard.  After  details 
have  been  made  for  the  staff  and  for  the 
staff  departments,  the  remainder  of  this 
ship's  company  or  battalion  is  divided 


called  crews,  which  may  in  turn  be 
gun's  crews,  or  sections  of  infantry  or 
of  artillery,  or  boat's  crews,  or  torpedo 
crews. 

These  ideas,  as  already  stated,  have 
obtained  general  support,  though  one 
State  still  stands  steadily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  open  sea.  Eleven  other 
States  have,  however,  taken  as  their 
guide  the  language  used  by  Capt.  H.  C. 
Taylor,  President  of  the  Naval  War 
College,  who,  in  a  recent  address  to  the 
Naval  Militiamen  of  New  York  City, 
said  : 

"Meantime,    gentlemen,   it   is    upon 
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your  duties  in  coast  defense  that  I  am 
dwelling  to-night.  Other  fields  of  work 
may  seem  to  you  for  a  moment  more 
distinguished,  and  fighting  on  the  high 
seas  to  offer,  perhaps,  more  opportuni- 
ties for  personal  ambition  ;  this  is  not 
correct.  The  critical  moment  of  the 
country's  need  will  be  when  our  fleet, 
forced  back  by  superior  numbers,  is 
obliged  to  abandon  to  an  enemy  locali- 
ties of  such  strategic  value  as  to  consti- 
tute certain  steps  toward  his  success,  and 
when  the  question  of  his  undisturbed 
occupation  of  those  localities  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  the  discipline,  concen- 
trated action  and  efficiency  of  your 
improvised  flotilla.  In  such  moments 
the  country's  attention  will  be  focused 
upon  those  devoted  men  who  stand 
between  it  and  national  humiliation,  the 
country's  danger  will  be  the  patriot's 
opportunity. 

"  The  deduction  from  what  I  have 
said  to  you  to-night  is  a  simple  one. 
Your  great  work  will  be  as  an  auxiliary 
corps  for  the  defense  of  the  interior 
waters  of  our  coast.  This  work  can  be 
best  effected  by  means  of  a  large  flotilla 
composed  of  torpedo-boats,  small  rams 
and  gun-vessels.  The  material  for  this 
flotilla  is  at  hand  at  all  times,  and  can  be 
equipped  for  the  service  required  of  it 
within  the  time  we  shall  probably  have 
in   which   to   prepare.     As    to  the  ma- 


terial, therefore,  we  may  by  taking  some 
reasonable  precautions,  rest  satisfied ; 
but  that  material  is  practically  worth- 
less unless  it  can  be  directed  by  men  of 
experience  and  skill.  Here,  then  I  re- 
peat, lies  your  task.  Learn  to  do  this 
one  thing  well.  Concentrate  your  efforts 
upon  this  important  object.  In  prepar- 
ing for  it,  the  associate  duties  of  scout- 
ing, piloting,  signaling,  and  submarine 
mines  will  become  familiar  to  you.  I 
would  impress  upon  you  the  mistake  of 
diffusing  your  energies,  during  the  short 
periods  which  you  can  give  to  this  work, 
over  various  branches  of  drill  and  study. 
It  may  be  well  for  you  to  know  the 
handling  of  heavy  guns  on  board  ship  and 
other  matters  of  interest  connected  with 
a  large  man-of-war,  but  as  you  have  not 
time  for  everything  you  had  better  know 
less  of  such  matters  in  order  to  know 
more  concerning  flotilla  work.  My  rec- 
ommendation, therefore,  is  to  continue 
those  branches  of  your  drill  which  are 
called  general  boat  work.  Study  the 
handling  of  small  vessels,  of  machine- 
guns,  and  small  arms,  and  learn  the 
channels  of  your  section  of  the  coast  by 
night  and  day,  while  your  leading  men 
consider  how  best  to  secure  an  efficient 
combination  of  the  small  vessels,  and 
what  locality  is  best  suited  for  a  head- 
quarters and  rendezvous  of  a  mosquito 
fleet." 
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OME,  Forster,  we  must  move 


Forster  was  seated  upon  a 
fallen  tree  sketching.  "Yes," 
he  replied,  "I  can  finish  with  a  few 
strokes.  It  is  growing  dark  fast,  and  it's 
too  cool  a  night  for  a  babes-in-the-wood 
bed." 

Eugene  Forster,  an  artist,  and  An- 
thony Richards,  a  naturalist,  had  been 
tramping  for  several  weeks  through  the 
Pennsylvania  mountains.  They  now 
started  rapidly  down  the  mountain,  but 
darkness  soon  fell,  and  the  path  which 
was  narrow  and  newly  worn,  became 
difficult  to  follow. 

They  went  on  cautiously,  and  were 
about  to  stop  and  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  camping  for  the  night,  when 
the  light  from  an  open  doorway  shot 
across  their  path.  The  doorway  opened 
into  a  kitchen  larger  than  those  in  ordi- 
nary mountain  huts  and  much  more 
conveniently  arranged,  and  a  woman  of 


about  fifty  years  of  age  was  putting 
away  the  remains  of  a  supper. 

When  Richards  tapped  upon  the  door- 
frame an  unprepossessing  face  turned 
toward  him  with  a  suddenness  that 
suggested  vigilance,  and  he  was  curtly 
asked  what  was  wanted. 

"  We  have  been  tramping  all  day," 
Richards  answered,  "  and  have  lost  our 
way.  We  are  tired  and  hungry.  Can 
you  give  us  a  supper  and  lodging  for 
the  night  ? " 

The  woman  hesitated ;  her  shrewd 
little  eyes  warily  peering  into  the  diinly 
lighted  faces  of  the  young  men. 

"  W'at  might  y'tir  bus'ness  be  on  th' 
mountain  ?  "  she  inquired  ;  then,  fearing 
she  had  betrayed  undue  caution,  she 
added,  "  There  has  b'en  some  scoundrels 
cheatin'  th'  farmers  hereabout,  an'  we've 
got  t'  be  keerful." 

"  My  friend  is  an  artist  and  I  am  a 
student,"  Richard  explained. 

"If5^ouwait  a  moment  I'll  ask  Ma- 
rion," the  old  woman  said. 

She  left  them,  and  the  yoimg  men 
looked  inquiringly  at  each  other.  Why 
this  caution  ?     And  who  was  Marion  ? 

The  latter  query  was  speedily  an- 
swered by  the  appearance   of  a  young 
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woman.  Forster  and  Richards  saw  at  a 
glance  that  she  was  no  ordinary  mount- 
ain girl.  She  showed  a  refinement  in 
dress,  word  and  movement  that  was 
striking  amid  such  surroundings.  For- 
ster's  first  thought  was  that  she  was  a 
city  girl  enjoying  a  summer  outing  on 
the  mountain.  vShe  came  modestly  to 
the  door,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  told  that  you  desire  supper  and 
lodging  for  the  night." 

"  There  ain't  much  left  of  th'  supper, 
and  there  ain't  no  room  except  th'  at- 
tic," chimed  in  the  old  servant. 

"  An  attic  with  a  bed  of  straw  would 
be  a  luxury  to  tired  men,  and  a  hungry 
man  is  not  disposed  to  be  fastidious," 
urged  Forster,  his  handsome  face  bright- 
ened by  a  pleasant  smile. 

"  If  you  will  walk  around  to  the  front 
of  the  house  I  will  admit  you  to  our 
parlor,"  replied  the  3'oung  woman  cor- 
diall)-. 

They  found  her  waiting  on  the  wooden 
stoop  before  the  front  door,  and  she  con- 
ducted them  into  a  hall,  the  furnishing 
of  which,  while  not  highly  ornamental, 
was  unusual  in  mountain  houses.  She 
seemed  to  enjoy  their  surprise,  and  when 
Richards  had  introduced  Forster  and 
himself,  and  she  had  invited  them  into 
the  parlor,  which  was  almost  elegantly 
appointed,  she  observed,  smilingly  : 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  aston- 
ished, gentlemen,  at  our  house.  I  know 
that  it  is  quite  uncommon  in  this  local- 
ity.    My  father  is  a  student  and " 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  servant,  who  announced  that  sup- 
per was  ready  in  the  dining-room  ;  and 
accepting  her  invitation,  the  young  men 
found  a  substantial  repast  awaiting 
them.  - 

During  the  meal  Forster's  thoughts 
were  evidently  of  the  young  woman, 
but  Richards  watched  the  old  one.  She 
moved  about  uneasil}^  several  times 
making  excuses  to  go  to  the  door,  where 
she  stood  a  moment  peering  expectanth^' 
up  the  mountain-side.  Her  manner  to- 
ward the  guests  was  that  of  covert 
watchfulness.  Naturally  of  an  investi- 
gating turn,  Richards  saw  enough  in 
her  actions  to  set  him  wondering. 

When  the  meal  was  finished  Forster 
and  Richards  returned  to  the  parlor  at 
Myra's  bidding.  Their  hostess  waited 
them  there.  She  and  Forster  at  once 
began  discussing  art,  and  before  long 
she  brought  out  a  portfolio  of  sketches. 


The  artist's  admiration  was  instantane- 
ous. Richards  watched  the  two  closely. 
His  own  presence  was  evidently  for- 
gotten, and,  quietly  rising,  he  slipped 
out  through  the  front  door. 

The  night  was  clear,  and  his  curiosity 
was  piqued  by  the  discovery  that  the 
structure  was  but  an  enlarged  mountain 
dwelling,  with  no  outside  indication  of 
the  unusual  interior.  The  enlargement 
had  been  made  by  building  back  from 
the  original  log  hut  into  a  dense  clump 
of  trees.  Only  the  front  of  the  house 
stood  in  the  clearing  ;  thus  it  ingeni- 
ously appeared  to  a  casual  passer-by 
like  a  mere  hut. 

His  steps  were  arrested  suddenly  by 
the  screech  of  an  owl  from  the  tree  tops 
near  the  back  of  the  house.  It  was  in- 
stantly answered  by  a  sharp  hoot  near 
him.  In  both  these  sounds  the  trained 
ears  of  the  naturalist  caught  a  note  not 
natural  to  the  owl's  cry.  He  walked 
forward  rapidly  without  noise.  Just  as 
he  reached  the  window  the  screech  from 
up  the  mountain  was  repeated,  except 
that  it  was  prolonged  and  terminated  in 
two  short  hoots.  It  was  answered  at 
once  b)^  two  long  screeches,  well  imi- 
tated, but  varying  perceptibly  from  the 
natural  call.  This  variance  was  easily 
explained,  for  he  saw  that  the  old  serv- 
ant, standing  in  the  doorway,  was  the 
answering  owl. 

Richards  did  not  doubt  that  she  had 
apprised  the  questioner  that  two  men 
were  at  the  house  ;  and  as  she  stood  ex- 
pectantly on  the  door-sill,  he  waited  and 
watched. 

A  man  soon  emerged  from  the  shadow 
under  the  trees  into  the  light  from  the 
kitchen.  He  came  forward  rapidly,  and 
the  woman   stepped  down  to  meet  him. 

He  was  dressed  in  jean  trousers 
stuffed  into  his  boot  legs  and  a  coarse, 
red,  flannel  shirt.  His  hands  were  black 
with  coal  or  smoke,  and  large  blotches 
upon  his  forehead  showed  that  he  had 
been  working  at  a  fire.  He  was  small, 
but  muscular,  and  his  face,  rendered 
homelier  by  the  grime,  displayed  lively 
interest  in  what  the  woman  had  to 
communicate. 

"  Wat  is  th'  two  men  like  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Nice  lookin'  fellers.  One  is  a  artist ; 
t'other  a  stoodent.  Both  smart  city 
chaps,  an'  one  of  'em  looks  like  th' 
pryin'  kind.  That's  w'y  I  said  t'  come- 
down." 

"  Couldn't  y'u  git  red  of  'em  ?  " 
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"Tried  to,  but" — shrugging-  her 
shoulders — "  y'u  know.  Young  missus 
said  they  sh'u'd  stay." 

"  Y'u  can't  hear  no  sounds  from  up 
there,  kin  y'u  ?  " 

"  Yes,  y'u  kin.  The  wind's  this  way 
to-night,  an'  y'u  kin  hear  puffin'.  At 
least,  sharp  ears  kin,  and  I  warrant 
that's  th'  kind  that  one  of  the  chaps 
has." 

"  We'd  better  stop   f'r  t'-night,  then." 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  Mr.  Armstrong.  Have 
hot  water  ready  f'r  us  t'  git  off  the 
stains." 

"All  right,  Dan." 

He  turned,  and  with  rapid  steps  dis- 
appeared under  the  trees. 

***** 

Richards  waited  in  the  darkness  near 
the  window  to  watch  for  Dan's  return 
with  the  master.  His  natural  love  for 
investigation  had  been  actively  aroused. 
If  Miss  Marion's  father,  he  reasoned, 
was,  as  she  intimated,  a  student,  what 
was  he  doing  on  the  mountain  at  night 
with  a  man  such  as  Dan  ?  If  he  was 
engaged  in  any  sort  of  outlawry,  did  the 
daughter  know  it  ? 

Presently  two  men  appeared  from  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  and  walked  to  the 
kitchen  door.  One  was  Dan,  the  other 
was  a  tall,  splendidly  formed  man,  and  re- 
minded Richards  of  an  ideal  sea  captain. 

Dressed  in  black  trousers  and  blue 
flannel  shirt,  held  in  at  the  neck  by  a  light 
cravat,  he  made  a  striking  figure  as  he 
stepped  into  the  kitchen.  Richards  then 
saw  that  his  clothes  were  stained,  and 
his  hands  dyed  almost  crimson.  But 
what  startled  him  was  the  odor  that 
came  through  the  open  sash.  It  was 
that  of  whisky — unmistakably.  Their 
host,  then,  was  an  illicit  distiller.  A 
student,  the  daughter  had  said,  with  an 
innocent  smoothness  that  frightened 
him  when  he  thought  of  his  friend  For- 
ster. 

Judging  it  wise  to  be  in  the  parlor 
when  their  host  appeared,  Richards 
returned  there.  Armstrong  came  in 
and  his  daughter  presented  their  guests 
to  him  with  marked  filial  pride.  Having 
doffed  his  stained  garments  he  was 
as  handsome  a  man  as  Richards  had 
ever  seen  in  any  fashionable  assembly, 
nor  did  his  conversation  belie  his 
looks;  and  the  well-bred  cordiality 
with  which  he  welcomed  them  puzzled 
Richards. 


Richards  decided  not  to  mention  his 
suspicions  to  Forster.  In  truth,  he  had 
become  perplexed.  Why  should  a  man 
so  well-equipped  bury  himself  among 
the  mountains,  if  his  liberty  was  not 
threatened  ?  On  the  other  hand,  could 
such  a  man  descend  to  so  low  an  order 
of  outlawry  ?  But  there  were  the  owl 
signals  he  had  heard,  and  the  odor  from 
his  working  dress.  He  turned  over  on 
his  straw-filled  mattress  and  concluded 
to  think  no  more  about  it. 


Immediately  after  breakfast,  next 
morning,  Richards  stated  his  eagerness 
to  start  on  their  tramp  to  Forster.  "  I 
am  not  going  until  this  afternoon,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Miss  Marion  ha^  kindly 
offered  to  show  me  several  rare  studies 
on  the  mountain  here.  They  are  too 
difficult  for  her,  she  says,  and  has  asked 
my  advice.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  give 
it,  for  she  is  the  most  charming  woman 
I  have  ever  met." 

"  But  our  appointment  to-day  with 
the  Philadelphia  tally-ho  party?" 

"  I  don't  intend  to  keep  it.  I  shall 
stay  here  to-day.  You  have  an  attrac- 
tion in  that  party  ;  I  haven't." 

Forster  was  headstrong,  and  Richards 
knew  the  uselessness  of  expostulation. 
An  accusation  against  their  host  would 
be  premature  and  might  make  him  ob- 
stinate. 

"  You  know  our  arrangement  was  to 
join  the  party  at  Ferndale  and  ride 
with  them  for  a  week,"  he  urged. 

Miss  Marion's  appearance  barred  a 
more  earnest  remonstrance.  She  said, 
gayly  : 

"See,  I  am  ready  for  our  jaunt,  but 
papa  wishes  to  go  with  us.  He  has 
some  delightfully  abstruse  vegetable 
enigmas,  as  he  calls  them,  for  you,  Mr. 
Richards.     He  will  come  presently." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  go  with 
you.  I  have  promised  to  join  a  party  of 
friends  at  Ferndale  this  morning." 

"  Papa  will  be  so  disappointed." 

"Will  he?"  Richards  doubted  it. 
"  This  is  a  neat  scheme  to  get  lis  away 
from  the  house  to-day,"  he  thought. 
"This  girl,  beautiful  as  she  is,  is  an 
adept  accomplice.  Forster  must  be 
saved  from  her  fascination."  How  to 
accomplish  this,  however,  was  a  puzzle, 
and  while  he  was  rapidly  thinking  it 
out  the  host  appeared.  There  was  a 
charm    about    the    man    so    foreign    to 
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Richards'  suspicions  that  for  a  moment 
he  became  sensible  of  the  slightness  of 
the  ground  upon  which  he  based  them. 

He  bade  them  good-by  with  mis- 
givings. 

"Well,"  he  thought,  as  the  three  dis- 
appeared, "  it  is  really  none  of  my  busi- 
ness, after  all.  If  Forster  is  so  easily 
won  by  a  pretty  face,  I  can't  help  it. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  warned  him. 
But,  then,  he  would  not  have  believed 
me.     Anyhow,  it's  too  late  now." 

He  walked  on  indecisively,  and  did 
not  discover,  until  he  had  gone  about 
a  half  mile,  that  someone  was  walking 
close  behind  him.  He  stopped  and, 
presently,  Dan  came  hurrying  into 
sight. 

"  Were  you  following  me  ?  "  Richards 
asked. 

"  Yes.  Master  tol'  me  t'  show  y'u  the 
short  cut  down  t'  Ferndale.  I  forgot  it 
till  jus'  now  an'  I'm  glad  I  caught  up  t' 
y'u,  f'r  y're  near  th'  turnin'  o£E  place. 
Walk  ahead  with  me  an'  I'll  show  y'u, 
an'  y'u  kin  save  a  mile  an'  a  half." 

Richards  scrutinized  him  closely.  He 
walked  with  the  man  to  a  point  where  a 
narrow  path  led  off  from  the  wagon 
road  and  there  received  his  directions 
as  to  following  it. 

He  was  again  mystified.  There  was 
nothing  openly  wrong  about  these  peo- 
ple, but  there  was  an  elusive  suspicious- 
ness that  nettled  him.  He  quickly 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  Dan's  re- 
turn, and  he  asked  him  if  he  would  take 
a  note  back  to  Forster. 

"  Cert'nly,"  he  said,  "  glad  t'  obleedge 
anyone  my  master  has  had  in  his  house. 
He's  ez  fine  a  man,  sir,  es  ever  drawed 
breath  an'  a  honester  an'  more  lawful 
man  never  was  born." 

"  Honest  and  lawful  !  "  If  there  was 
no  danger  of  a  discovery  that  his  master 
was  not  so,  this  man  would  not  make 
such  a  statement.  He  did  assert  too 
much.  Convinced  now  that  his  sus- 
picions were  well-grounded,  Richards 
hastily  scribbled  his  fears  and  his  rea- 
sons for  them,  and  gave  the  note  to 
Dan. 

"  Now  my  mind  is  easy,"  Richards 
said,  "I'm  relieved  of  responsibility." 


Richards  found  the  "  tally-ho "  trip 
so  delightful  and  his  ten  days'  compan- 
ionship with  one  of  the  members  of  the 
party  so  blissful  that  his  suspicions  of 


the  host  of  the  mountain  house  and 
Forster's  admiration  for  the  daughter 
almost  slipped  from  his  mind.  When 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  however, 
he  learned,  upon  inquiry  at  Forster's 
studio,  that  he  had  not  yet  come  back. 

He  hurried  away  and  took  the  first 
train  for  the  stage  connection  with 
Ferndale.  The  landlord  of  the  inn 
there  informed  him  that  Forster  had 
put  up  with  him  over  a  week  before 
and  had  spent  his  nights  at  the  hotel, 
but  had  been  absent  during  the  day- 
time. He  had  left  for  the  mountain 
that  morning,  as  usual. 

Though  it  was  evening,  Richards 
started  at  once  for  the  Armstrong 
house. 

His  first  glance  through  the  bushes 
disclosed  Marion  and  Forster  sitting 
upon  the  porch.  The  latter,  with  his 
elbow  on  his  knee,  was  bending  for- 
ward talking  earnestly.  She  was  lean- 
ing toward  him,  listening  with  rapt  at- 
tention. He  had  evidently  come  in  the 
nick  of  time  ;  Forster  could  not  have 
received  the  note.  Armstrong's  true 
character  must  now  be  disclosed  at  all 
hazards.  Foreseeing,  however,  that  he 
must  have  actual  knowledge  to  con- 
vince the  lover,  he  concluded  to  seek  it 
before  interrupting  them. 

Judging  that  the  owl  signal  was  a 
nightly  precaution,  he  moved  up  the 
mountain  in  the  direction  whence  the 
hoots  had  come  the  first  night,  and  se- 
lecting a  spot  where  a  tree  had  been 
blown  down  by  a  storm,  hid  himself 
among  its  branches. 

The  selection  was  fortunate,  for,  after 
a  half-hour's  wait,  he  descried  a  figure 
coming  up  the  ascent  with  the  long, 
swinging  step  of  a  native  mountaineer, 
and  he  had  little  difficulty  in  recognizing 
Dan.  When  he  passed  near,  the  pun- 
gent odor  of  whisky  was  wafted  from 
him.  Dan  stopped  a  short  distance  from 
the  fallen  tree,  looked  around  cautiousl}', 
then  gave  the  owl  signal.  In  a  few 
moments  the  answering  screech  sounded 
from  below.  The  reply  evidently  meant 
"All  is  well,"  for  he  turned,  and,  with 
rapid  step,  went  back  up  the  mountain. 

Allowing  him  a  safe  start,  Richards 
followed,  the  moonlight  enabling  him  to 
keep  the  man  in  sight. 

They  at  length  reached  a  pine  belt,  so 
densely  grown  that  underneath  the 
interlaced  boughs  almost  total  darkness 
reigned,    and   the   ground,  covered   by 
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many  deposits  of  needles,  returned  no 
sound  of  a  footstep. 

They  came  suddenly  upon  a  \og 
structure,  so  low  as  to  be  overtopped  by 
the  pines.  A  wide,  mud  chimney  issued 
from  its  flat  roof,  biit  rose  no  higher 
than  the  trees.  It  was  as  skillfully  con- 
cealed as  one  might  expect  an  illicit 
distillery  to  be. 

Richards  went  slowly  around  the 
shaded  side  of  the  hut,  seeking  a  chink. 
Not  one  had  been  left. 

He  found  the  door,  which  was  opposite 
the  point  where  he  had  entered  the  clear- 
ing, slightly  ajar,  and  he  looked  eagerly 
through  the  narrow  aperture. 

His  suspicions  were  instantly  substan- 
tiated. A  hot  air,  redolent  of  whisky 
issued  from  the  room.  A  large  iron 
retort  rose  from  one  side,  the  tapering 
neck  of  which  connected  with  a  smaller 
metal  receptacle.  The  latter  undoubt- 
edly held  the  distilling  worm.  Dan  was 
bending  over  a  huge  pot,  stirring  the 
steaming  mash,  while  in  a  corner  stood 
Armstrong.  He  was  holding  a  small 
glass  tumbler  between  his  eyes  and  the 
flame  of  a  candle. 

A  smile  of  triumph  played  upon  his 
face  as  he  called  Dan  to  him  and  tapped 
the  glass  approvingly  with  his  fore- 
finger. 

Richards  waited  to  see  no  more. 
Forster  must  be  warned  before  he 
bound  himself  to  the  daughter  of  this 
strange  criminal. 


At  the  time  when  Richards  had  seen 
his  friend  and  Marion  upon  the  porch, 
the  associations  of  his  ten  days'  sojourn 
had  begotten  a  love  which  trembled 
upon  Forster's  tongue.  Marion  had 
grown  more  charming  each  day  to  his 
eyes,  and  their  closer  acquaintance  had 
revealed  traits  far  lovelier  than  those 
which  appealed  to  his  sight.  She  was 
in  every  way  refined  and  cultured,  and 
her  enthusiasm  in  art  had  stimulated 
his  own. 

Such  coinpanionship  amid  the  mount- 
ain scenery,  with  its  inexhaustible  at- 
tractions for  his  pencil,  composed  a 
medium  of  beaut)^  to  which  the  artist 
was  peculiarly  susceptible. 

Sitting  upon  the  porch,  free  to  bask 
in  the  light  of  her  smiles,  to  listen  to 
her  sweet  voice,  and  to  gather  to  his 
heart  the  many  indications  she  gave 
that   his   sojourn  had   been  delightful, 


the  prospect  of  life-long  companionship 
with  her  gleamed  radiantly  against  the 
future. 

"Mr.  Forster,"  Marion  suggested,  "it 
is  time  for  us  to  walk  to  the  jutting 
rock  to  see  the  valley  under  the  full 
moon.  I  have  tried  to  describe  it  to 
you,  but  now  you  shall  see.  If  you 
could  but  fix  its  beauties,  which  are  in 
their  full  splendor  for  only  a  brief  half 
hour  each  month,  upon  canvas,  you 
would  become  famous." 

They  rose  and  walked  along  the 
brow  of  the  bluff  overlooking  the  valley. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  I  might  paint  a 
famous  picture  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  she  replied,  with 
modest  evasion,  "  I  should  like  to  see 
the  picture." 

"  And  in  the  second  place  ?  " 

"  For  the  honor  of  having  suggested 
the  scene.  But  here  we  are  at  the 
place." 

From  a  huge,  jutting  rock  they  looked 
down  upon  the  valley,  into  which  the 
moon  was  so  shedding  its  light  that 
neither  side  was  in  shadow.  The  beams 
seemed  to  have  been  woven  into  a 
gauzy  substance,  through  which  the 
variegated  slopes  shone  with  tints  of 
an  exquisite  delicacy,  to  which  the  most 
beautiful  pigments  are  but  grossness. 
The  two  artists  were  subdued  into 
silence  ;  Forster's  love  elevated  by  the 
glory  into  new  rapture  ;  and  Marion 
thrilled  with  the  joy  of  admiring  the 
scene  with  a  congenial  soul. 

Finally,  they  found  words,  and  they 
stood  enthusiastically  pointing  out  the 
changing  wonders  of  the  valley,  until  the 
moon  slipping  around,  shadows  began 
to  creep  out  upon  the  opposite  mount- 
ain and  marred  its  glory.  Then  Marion 
advised  that  they  leave,  so  that  they 
might  remember  the  scene  in  its  per- 
fection. 

"  What  a  triumph  I  should  achieve  if 
I  could  permanently  fix  the  mystical 
loveliness  of  that  scene,"  Forster  said. 
"  Have  you  a  third  reason  for  wishing  I 
might  ? " 

"Are  not  two  enough?"  she  inquired, 
with  a  smile  of  pleasure  at  his  interest. 

"Ordinarily  two  might  sulhce." 

"Ordinarily,"  she  repeated,  looking 
across  the  valley. 

"  Yes,  ordinarily  ;  but  there  could  not 
be  too  many  reasons  from  you." 

"Do  you  mean,"  she  asked  in  trem- 
bling voice,  "  that  you  wish  me  to  con- 
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vince  you  that  you  can  paint  a  famous 
picture  ? " 

"  No,  I  do  not  mean  that,  although 
your  telling  me  so  would  nerve  my 
hand.  I  mean  if  you  should  tell  me 
other  reasons  for  wishing  I  might  be 
famous,  you  would  come  to  the  one, 
above  all  others,  that  would  refine  my 
imagination  and  beautify  each  touch  of 
my  brush.  I  mean — Marion — I  mean 
that  you  would  give  me  the  reason  that 
is  based  upon  a  supreme  interest  in  me. 
Have  not  these  blissful  days  brought 
that  interest  to  you  ?" 

Her  face  was  still  turned  toward  the 
moonlighted  valley,  and  she  did  not  re- 
ply. He  waited  a  moinent,  and  con- 
tinued   

"  If  you  should  tell  me  you  love  me  I 
know  that " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  with  a  start.  A 
man  had  come  from  the  shadow  of  the 
house  and  was  walking  swiftly  toward 
them.  Looking  up  timidly  to  see  why 
he  had  paused,  she  also  saw  the  ap- 
proaching figure.  When  he  had  come 
nearer  they  recognized  Richards. 

After  their  surprised  greetings,  Rich- 
ards said  : 

"Forster,  I  have  come  on  business  of 
great  importance  to  you.  If  Miss  Arm- 
strong will  pardon  me,  I  wish  to  take  a 
short  walk  with  3^ou  after  we  escort  her 
home." 

"  Forster,"  Richards  began  when  they 
had  walked  away  some  distance,  "  did 
Armstrong's  man  Dan  give  you  a  note 
from  me  the  morning  when  I  left  1 " 

"  No,  he  did  not." 

"  Just  as  I  suspected.  He  has  not 
since  then  ?" 

"  No.     What  did  you  write  me  ?  " 

"  I  wrote  to  warn  you  against  these 
people.  The  night  I  spent  here  I  saw 
enough  to  make  me  suspicious.  Hasn't 
it  occurred  to  you  that  at  least  it  is  queer 
that  this  cultured  man  lives  here  ?  " 

"  He  came  for  his  health." 

"  No,  Forster,  he  came  here  from  a 
serious  necessity.  He  is  eluding  the 
law  officers." 

Forster  wheeled  around  to  his  friend 
and  asked,  sternly  : 

"  Richards,  do  you  know  fully  what 
you  are  saying  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  This  man  is  an  illicit 
distiller,  and  a  man  like  him  would  not 
engage  in  so  low  an  order  of  villainy  if 
he  were  not  here  hiding  from  detection 
for  a  greater  one." 


Forster  grasped  Richards'  arms  and 
said  : 

"  Anthony,  do  you  know  what  such  a 
charge  means  to  me  ?  I  love  this  man's 
daughter,  and  God  alone  knows  what 
my  life  will  be  if  this  is  true  and  I  must 
give  her  up." 

"  This  is  exactly  what  I  sent  the  note 
to  prevent.  I  hoped  you  would  take 
my  warning  and  leave  these  people. 
But  come  with  me  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  I  will  convince  you  that 
my  charge  is  true." 

"  But  even  if  the  father  is  what  you 
say  he  is,  Marion  may  not  know  it.  She 
may  be  perfectly  innocent." 

"  There  is  little  hope  of  that,  Forster. 
But  come  with  me  and  see  for  vour- 
self." 


The  glory  of  the  night  had  suddenly 
vanished,  and,  without  further  objec- 
tion, Forster  went  with  his  friend  to  the 
door  of  the  hut.  It  was  still  unlocked. 
Richards  pushed  it  open  a  few  inches 
and  said  : 

"  Look  in,  Eugene,  but  make  no 
noise." 

Forster  saw  Armstrong  draw  another 
glass  of  the  liquor  and  hold  it  critically 
between  his  eye  and  the  light. 

"  Your  charge  is  only  too  true,"  the 
lover  said,  dazedly.  "  Armstrong  is  an 
illicit  distiller  and  I  love  his  daughter." 

With  a  low  cry  of  warning,  Richards, 
who  was  looking  into  the  shanty,  sud- 
denly stepped  back  from  the  door, 
caught  Forster's  arm  and  had  barely 
time  to  pull  him  into  the  shade  of  the 
pines  before  Dan  appeared  at  the  door. 
He  started  away  rapidly,  but  the  loud 
voice  of  his  master  arrested  his  steps. 

"Dan,"  he  said,  coming  to  the  door, 
"  Do  not  bring  Marion  up  until  Mr. 
Forster  leaves  for  town." 

"  Let  us  go,"  the  artist  groaned. 

"  No,  Eugene,  we  must  not  go  yet.  It 
is  our  duty  to  see  all  that  is  done  here 
and  lay  the  information  before  the  rev- 
enue officers." 

"  If  you  are  determined  to  do  that, 
Richards,  I  shall  go  down  and  warn 
Marion  not  to  come  up  here.  I  can  at 
least  save  her  from  arrest,  if  nothing 
more.  She  does  not  know  this  business 
is  wrong,  and  I  won't  let  her  suffer.  I 
will  meet  her  and  ask  her." 

"  Don't  put  faith  in  her  answer,  For- 
ster.     If  she  can   help  this    unlawful 
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work  along-,  she  would  not  hesitate  to 
deceive  you." 

"  Richards,  I  love  that  woman.  Do 
you  know  all  that  that  implies  ?  It 
means  the  utmost  faith  in  her.  A  lie 
upon  her  lips  —  never,  never!  She 
either  does  not  know  that  this  work  is 
unlawful  or  her  father  is  compelling 
her  to  help  him.  And  if  I  learn  that 
either  is  the  case  —  either  of  them, 
Richards,  I  shall  take  her  away  with  me 
to-nig-ht,  if  she  will  go.  She  is  as  inno- 
cent of  wrong  as  I  am,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  make  her  my  wife.  Good- 
by.     I " 

He  turned  away,  and  Richards,  know- 
ing further  argument  was  useless,  did 
not  try  to  detain  him. 

^  ^  ^  ^  3(: 

Richards  stood  still  where  Forster 
had  left  him  and  rapidly  summed  up 
the  situation.  The  lover's  earnest  words 
had  shaken  his  determination  to  prose- 
cute the  distillers. 

A  short  time  later  Marion  and  Dan  ap- 
peared and  went  into  the  distillery.  He 
was  greatly  relieved.  Forster  had 
missed  her.  The  moonlight  revealed 
her  eagerness  to  reach  her  father's  side. 
Some  important  stage  of  the  distilling 
was  at  hand  and  she  had  come  to  help 
— the  woman  for  whom  his  gifted  friend 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  social  posi- 
tion and  bright  prospects,  and  in  whom 
he  still  had  faith  despite  her  evident 
complicity. 

He  stood  peering  through  the  trees 
and  debating,  when  he  was  startled  by 
the  snap  of  a  twig  near  him  ;  and,  turn- 
ing, was  relieved  to  see  Forster  coming 
back.  He  was  much  agitated  when  he 
came  up.  He  put  his  finger  on  his  lips 
and  whispered  : 

"  The  old  servant  is  in  the  pines  near 
us  watching  the  approach  from  below," 
he  said.  "  I  had  difficulty  getting 
around  to  you  without  her  seeing  me. 
I  could  not  find  Marion." 

"  You  missed  her.     She  is  in  the  hut." 

"  Dan  brought  her  up,  did  he  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  he  compelled  her  to  come.  I  tell 
you,  Richards,  Marion  is  being  forced  to 
help  in  this  unlawful  business.  It  must 
be  a  terrible  situation  for  a  girl  as  inno- 
cent and  upright  as  she,  and  I  am  going 
in  to  rescue  her  if  it  is  in  my  power." 

"  It  is  not  in  your  power.  You  will 
only  warn  these  men,  and  they  will 
escape." 


"  I  will  not  allow  Marion  to  continue 
that  work  another  minute,  Richards. 
Haven't  I  seen  the  sadness  that  comes 
upon  her  at  times  ?  It  is  caused  by  this 
nefarious  work.  I  will  not  remain  here 
idle  while  she  is  subjected  to  this  in- 
dignity." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  with  you  and  share 
the  danger." 

"  I  shall  make  the  attempt  now,  Rich- 
ards." 

He  slipped  quickly  from  among  the 
trees  and  stole  up  to  the  door,  Richards 
following  close.  Forster  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  look  through  the  door-chink. 
Dan  was  drawing  a  glass  of  the  liquor. 
He  handed  it  to  Armstrong,  who  took  it 
with  an  expression  of  pleasure,  and  once 
more  held  it  exultantly  up  to  the  light. 
Then,  with  a  protid  gesture,  he  gave  it 
to  Marion  who  accepted  it  with  a  smile 
of  admiration  at  him.  The  man  drew 
two  more  glasses,  one  of  which  he  held 
to  his  master.  Then  the  three  stood  up 
together,  with  their  backs  toward  the 
door,  and  held  the  glasses  high  as  if 
about  to  drink  a  toast. 

"  She  is  guilty,"  muttered  the  lover. 
"  I  will  go  in  and  denounce  them  all." 

He  quietly  stepped  into  the  hut,  and 
walked  close  to  the  trio,  Richards  close 
beside  him. 

"  Father,"  said  Marion,  triumphantly, 
"  I  drink  with  joy " 

The  low  hoot  of  an  owl  sounded  from 
the  doorway.  Dan  dashed  the  glasses 
to  the  floor,  wheeled  around,  paused  an 
instant  to  take  in  the  situation,  then 
sprang  at  Forster,  who  was  nearest  him. 
At  the  same  moment,  Myra,  rushing 
from  the  doorway,  caught  Richards' 
elbows  and  vigorousl}^  pressed  them  be- 
hind him. 

The  suddenness  of  the  interruption 
surprised  all  into  silence.  Marion  stood, 
bending  forward,  the  glass  raised  almost 
to  her  lips,  and  looked  at  Forster  in 
startled  astonishment  ;  while  her  father, 
after  swiftly  closing  a  book  upon  the 
table  and  setting  his  glass  upon  it, 
peered  under  his  hand  at  the  intruders. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Dan  ?  "  he  de- 
manded at  last,  stepping  forward.  "Re- 
lease these  gentlemen  and  explain  your 
attack." 

The  two  young  men,  released,  looked 
at  him  in  amazement.  AVas  this  distiller 
also  a  finished  actor  ?  If  his  questioning 
surprise  was  feigned,  it  was  the  height 
of  art. 
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"These  men  is  spies."  Dan  answered. 
"  Me  'n'  Myra  has  suspected  'em  from 
the  fust  night  they  came." 

"  Spying  what  ?  "  Armstrong  asked. 

"  Spying  your  unlawful  work  here," 
Forster  replied,  hotly. 

"  '  Unlawful  work,'  "  the  man  re- 
peated, drawing  himself  up  to  his  full, 
stalwart  dignity.  "  My  young  friend, 
you  are  making " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  leaned  forward, 
looked  closely  at  Richards  who  was 
about  to  support  the  accusation  ;  then, 
throwing  back  his  head,  a  hearty  laugh 
rang  out,  and,  catching  up  his  glass,  he 
walked  to  Richards,  extended  it  to  him, 
and  said,  his  voice  shaking  with  merri- 
ment : 

"Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  taste 
that,  Mr.  Richards  ?  Marion,  please  give 
your  glass  to  Mr.  Forster." 

She  complied,  quickly  catching  the 
meaning  of  her  father's  amusement. 
The  young  men  raised  the  glasses  to 
their  lips  and  sipped  the  liquor.  Forster 
instantly  dropped  his  upon  the  table 
before  him,  sprang  toward  Marion  with 
a  glad  cry,  and  joyfully  caught  her 
hand. 

"Well,  well,  well,"  Richards  exclaim- 
ed, disgTistedly,  "  it  is  onl)^  a  syrup  of 
pine." 

"To  be  sure,"  Armstrong  laughed. 
"  How  in  the  world  did  you  come  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  illicit  whisky  ? " 

Ri-ehards  told  him  about  the  owl  sig- 
nals, and  their  host,  surprised,  called 
upon  Dan  for  an  explanation. 

"  Y'u  see,  master,"  Dan  replied,  "me 
'n'  Myra,  we  see  thet  you  didn'  think 
y'u  might  be  suspected  uv  bein'  a  'licit 
'stiller  'n'  we  got  up  th'  signals  so's  t' 
perfect  y'u  from  supprise." 

"  But  you  didn't  deliver  my  note  to 
Mr.  Forster." 


"  Well,  if  I  didn't  f 'get  all  about  thet 
note,"  Dan  said,  turning  quickly  to 
his  coat  hanging  upon  a  nail  and  draw- 
ing the  missive  from  a  pocket.  "  There 
it  is,  not  opened.  Arter  I  showed  y'u 
th'  short  cut,  'cordin'  to  master's  d'rec- 
tions  I  clean  f'got  'bout  givin'  it  to  Mr. 
Fo'ster." 

"  So  that  your  suspicions,  after  all, 
arose  from  an  excess  of  caution  on  the 
part  of  my  helpers,"  said  Armstrong. 
"  I,  too,  have  been  cautious,  for  I  have 
some  chemical  secrets  here  I  would  not 
wish  to  disclose.  I  might  not  have  wel- 
comed you  young  men  on  former  even- 
ings, but  to-night  you  are  more  than 
welcome,  for  I  have  made  the  discovery 
I  have  long  been  working  for.  I  am  a 
chemist,  as  you  now  know,  and  while 
here  to  regain  my  health  have  pursued 
my  investigations.  This  shanty  was 
once  used  as  an  illicit  distillery,  and  I 
took  possession  of  it  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  permission  of  the  revenue 
authorities." 

"  How  ridiculously  foolish  I  have 
been  !  "  exclaimed  Richards.  "  I  am 
heartily  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  all  at  your  sus- 
picions," Marion  said. 

"  And  I  am  glad  you  had  them,"  cried 
Forster  joyfully,  "for  the  doubts  they 
caused  me  have  made  our  understand- 
ing all  the  sweeter.  Mr.  Armstrong,  will 
you  give  two  happy  young  folks  permis- 
sion to  add  their  blissful  expectations 
to  the  celebration  of  your  own  success  ?  " 

"With  my  most  loving  blessing," 
Armstrong  responded,  clasping  a  hand 
of  each  and  joining  them.  "  Come,  Dan, 
fill  up  four  glasses." 

The  man  obeyed  ;  and  standing  to- 
gether in  a  happy  group  they  signalized 
their  congratulations  by  an  invigorat- 
ing draught  from  the  pines. 
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"  Finislied  now  from  keel  to  car  line, 
Never  yet  was  seen  in  Norway 
Such  a  wondrous  thing." 

Saga  of  King  Olaf. 

THE  thirty-foot  class  sprung  sud- 
denly into  existence  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  season  as  the  result 
of  a  well-directed  plan  conceived 
by  certain  members  of  the  Larchmont 
Yacht  Club  to  develop  competitions 
between  one- design  yachts  ;  to  elimi- 
nate as  far  as  possible  the  factor  of 
boat  differences  and  to  excite  emulation 
among  helmsmen  competing  on  equal 
terms. 

A  wonderful  fleet  of  small  yachts  has 
resulted,  the  Herreshoff  Manufacturing 
Company  having  built  about  a  dozen  of 
them,  all  from  one  design  and  precisely 
alike  in  model  and  rig.  The  fleet  was 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  boats 
from  the  designs  of  William  Gardner 
and  H.  C.  Wintringham,  but  the  Her- 
reshoff model  is  facile  princcps  in  speed. 
Indeed  it  may  be  safely  said  that  these 
boats  are  the  fastest  of  their  size  ever 
built.  They  are  faster  in  a  good  sail- 
ing breeze  than  the  old  forty-footers, 
and  they  are  almost  equal  to  the  very 
fast  thirty-fours. 

The  racing  of  identical,  or  similar 
boats,  has  been  in  vogue  of  late,  and 
been  the  result.  The 
known  as  the  thirty- 
which  Dragoon  and 
Acushla  are  the  champions,  and  the 
twenty- one-footers,  including  the  Celia, 
Houri,   and     Vaqnero,    not   to   mention 


good  sport  has 
special  classes, 
foUr-footers,    of 


the  "  knockabouts  "  of  Boston  Bay,  the 
Seawanhaka  one-design  cat-boats  and 
the  half -raters  of  the  New  York  Canoe 
Club  and  the  Tappan  Zee  Yacht  Club — 
these  have  all  afforded  lively  racing. 

It  occurred  to  the  racing  geniuses  of 
Larchmont  that  there  lay  great  possi- 
bilities in  a  one-design  class  of  racing 
yachts  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  racing- 
length.  Boats  of  such  size  would  de- 
velop the  capabilities  necessary  to  the 
handling  of  a  large  yacht,  and  yet  could 
be  worked  by  a  small  crew  ;  a  fleet  of 
them  could  readily  be  kept  together 
through  a  long  season,  provided  the  in- 
terest held  out,  without  great  expense  of 
maintenance  for  each  boat. 

The  scheme  was  discussed  and  de- 
veloped, and  soon  a  sufficient  number  of 
yachtsmen  volunteered  to  build  ;  and  a 
set  of  rules  for  the  class  was  drawn  up. 
It  appeal  s  that  the  original  intention  was 
to  develop  the  existing  thirty-four-foot 
class,  and,  although  the  results  have 
been  far  to  the  contrary,  to  build 
healthy,  seaworthy  boats,  fit  to  live  on. 

Mr.  Herreshoff  was  consulted,  and  his 
advice  materially  altered  the  original 
plan.  It  is  said  that  the  famous  designer 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
thirty-four-foot  class,  as  it  existed  under 
the  Larchmont  rules,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  build  a  thirty-four 
footer  which  could  be  beaten  by  a 
twenty-five-footer.  Taking  a  thirty-foot 
water-line  as  a  basis  he  suggested  a  set 
of  restrictive  rules,  which,  instead  of 
barring  racing  machines,  have  encour- 
aged their  production. 
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The  following  rules  were  formulated  : 

Length  of  water-line  between  twenty-nine 
and  thirty  feet  with  crew  and  all  racing  equip- 
ment on  board.  Boats  to  be  marked  on  bow 
and  stern  by  measurer. 

Sail  area  to  be  between  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  and  one  thousand  square  feet. 

No  time  allowance. 

Length  over  all  not  to  exceed  forty-three 
feet.  Cockpit  and  cabin  house  to  cut  away 
deck  not  more  than  fourteen  nor  less  than 
thirteen  feet  in  length,  with  cabin  trunk  not 
less  than  six  feet  nine  inches  long.  Breadth  of 
cockpit  and  cabin  trunk  to  be  two-thirds  beam 
of  yacht.  Top  of  crown  of  cabin  trunk  to  be 
not  less  than  twenty  inches  above  deck  at  gun- 
wale for  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  cabin 
trunk.  Cockpit  to  have  a  rising  around  it  not 
less  than  seven  inches  high,  unless  cockpit  has 
floor  above  water-line  and  is  water-tight. 

Crew  limited  to  four,  three  of  whom  may  be 
paid  hands.  A  lady,  however,  may  also  be 
carried. 

Ballast  to  be  permanent  and  all  outside 
of  hull. 

A  metallic  centerboard,  or  one  weighted 
for  the  purpose   of  increasing  the  sta-  i 

bility,  not  allowed.  f 

Draft  of  water,  without  centerboard,  £ 

not  to  exceed  seven  feet  two  inches. 

Rig  to  be  "  jib  and  mainsail,"  with 
the  mainsail  not  more  than  seven- 
ty-seven per  cent,  of  sail  area.  Sail 
area  to  be  the  area  of  mainsail 


Racing  equipment  to  include  :  Anchor  of 
not  less  than  thirty-two  pounds,  forty  fathoms 
of  one  and  three-quarter  inch  cable,  pump, 
bucket,  boat-hook,  five  life-preservers,  signal 
light,  compass,  fog-horn,  sounding  lead  and 
hne,  and  two  cushions  not  less  than  six  feet 
long,  one  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  three  inches 
thick. 

While  these  restrictions  appear  to  call 
for  a  boat  with  trunk-cabin  and  ample 
cockpit,  and  carrying  a  simple,  handy 
rig,  and  while  they  naively  suggest  the 
inviting  of  lady  passengers,  yet  as  far  as 
encouraging  a  handy  or  comfortable 
boat  is  concerned,  they  are  a  delusion. 
The  rules  even  go  so  far  as  to  practi- 
cally make  fin-keels  imperative,  al- 
though the  home  waters  of  the  fleet 
were  to  be  in  the  western  end  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  where  the  safest 
harbors  for  small  yachts  are 
nearly  all  shallow.  Ballast 
must  all  be  outside,  and  weight- 
ed centerboards  are  barred. 
The  result  has  been  that 
while  these  boats  are 
confessedly  the  fastest 
of  their  size  now  built, 
they  have,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  failed  to 
attract  the  person- 
al interest  of 
their  owners. 
They  have 
been  sailed  by 
paid  skip- 
pers or 
turned 
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when  dry  and  well  stretched— boom  and  gaff 
to  be  raarked  by  measurer — plus  area  of  for- 
ward triangle.  The  measurements  for  forward 
triangle  to  be  :  Base,  distance  from  tack  at- 
tachment for  jib  to  forward  side  of  mast.  Alti- 
tude :  deck  to  bottom  of  highest  block,  or 
sheave,  used  to  set  jib  or  spinnaker. 

A  spinnaker  may  be  used,  and  the  length  of 
the  spinnaker  boom,  from  outhaul  attachment 
to  center  line  of  boat,  when  swung  out  square, 
must  not  be  more  than  length  of  base  of  for- 
ward triangle. 


over  to  expert  amateurs  by  their  owners, 
who,  as  a  rule,  seldom  go  aboard  of 
them.  The  notable  exceptions  to  this 
practice  are  those  of  Mr.  Herman  B. 
Duryea,  who  has  sailed  the  Vaquero  HI. 
throughout  the  season,  and  Mr.  Ralph 
N.  Ellis,  who  has  sailed  the  Hera  in  many 
of  her  races  and  Ptick  sailed  by  herowner, 
E.  D.  Morgan.  When  one  views  the 
accommodations    on    these   boats,    and 
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witnesses  their  performances  in  any  kind 
of  water  other  than  a  smooth  sea,  the  apa- 
thy of  the  owners,  who  are  accustomed 
to  sea- worthy  yachts — and  are  for  most 
part  owners  of  them  —  is  to  be  con- 
doned. 

These  boats  are  simply  large,  decked 
canoes,  without  bulkheads,  open  from 
end  to  end,  with  no  interior  fittings  save 


Added  to  these  drawbacks  the  Herre- 
shoff  thirties — I  know  some  of  them  and 
believe  all  of  them — were  turned  out 
with  a  lee  helm.  Every  sailor-man 
knows  what  a  source  of  annoyance  this 
condition  affords. 

It  is  decidedly  unpleasant  for  one  to 
drop  his  tiller  for  a  moment  in  an 
emergency,    and   have  his  boat   fly  off 
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a  couple  of  seats.  There  is  not  sufficient 
head-room  to  stand  erect.  One  would 
never  stay  in  such  a  cabin  except  to 
keep  out  of  the  wet.  But  in  these  boats 
the  skipper  is  never  out  of  the  wet  when 
the  wind  blows.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  are  about  the  wettest  boats  afloat. 
To  windward  or  to  leeward,  in  a  sea, 
the  wash  from  under  the  bows  breaks 
over  both  decks  ;  the  back-sta3'S  plow- 
ing through  the  sea  send  a  shower  of 
spray  into  the  cockpit  and  over  the 
unhappy  helmsman.  One  who  has 
served  successfully  as  the  skipper  of 
one  of  these  boats  has  admitted  that  at 
times  he  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see 
the  cabin-house,  eight  feet  ahead  of  him, 
through  the  drenching  sheet  of  spray. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  the  cordial  sug- 
gestion of  the  rules  that  "  a  lady,  how- 
ever, jnay  also  be  carried  "  is  very  com- 
fortinof. 


the  wind  and  jibe  on  its  own  account. 
Old-fashioned  writers  used  to  say  that 
this  would  be  all  wrong  and  positively 
dangerous  ;  that  such  a  boat  was  out  of 
trim,  or  her  centers  incorrectly  figured. 

The  Herreshoff  boats  which  have 
entered  the  races  in  Long  Island  Sound 
and  their  owners  are  as  follows  :  Asahi, 
Bayard  Thayer  ;  Mai,  O.  G.  Jennings ; 
Mitsme,  J.  M.  Macdonough ;  Hera, 
Ralph  N.  Ellis  ;  Esperanza,  A.  S.  Van 
Wickle  ;  Carolina,  Pembroke  Jones ; 
Waiva,  James  Stillman  ;  Vaquero  III., 
Herman  B.  Duryea  ;  Raccoon,  Th.  R. 
Hostetter,  and  Dorothy  II.,  H.  R  Whit- 
ney. The  boat  designed  by  William 
Gardner  is  the  Departure,  owned  by 
Clinton  B.  Seeley,  and  that  from  the 
plans  of  H.  C.  Wintringham  is  the  Ar- 
gonaut. 

The  Herreshoff  boats,  which  consti- 
tute  a  majority  of  the   class,   are  of  a 
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type  which  would  anywhere  attract 
notice.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  they 
are  beautiful  boats,  though  their  ma- 
hogany top  sides  and  clean,  natural- 
wood  decks  give  them  an  up-to-date 
appearance. 

The  accompanying  photographs  and 
diagrams  offer  a  fair  conception  of  a 
boat  of  this  class. 

Denuded  of  mast  and  sails,  its  long, 
straight  sides  might  give  it  the  sem- 
blance of  some  new-fangled  torpedo 
chaser.  The  cabin-house  is  fat  and 
ugly,  and  probably  would  not  have  been 
as  prominent  as  it  is  had  it  not  been 
for  the  stipulated  requirements. 

A    long,    slender     hull,    very 
pointed  bow,  as  seen  on  the  deck 
but   not  long  on  the  sheer  plan, 
is,  the  sides  of  the  boat  begfin   to 


long, 
plan, 
That 


come 


together  just  forward  of  the  mast,  and 


The  bottom  is  round  and  smooth  like 
a  Peterborough  canoe.  There  is  no  vis- 
ible keel.  It  represents  the  canoe  type 
as  opposed  to  the  old-fashioned  keel 
type,  or  the  flat-bottomed  sharpie  type, 
of  which  Depa7'tiire  is  an  example.  The 
bow  is  of  the  type  familiar  in  Long 
Island  Sound  in  such  boats  as  Dragoon, 
the  cat-boats  Volsiing  and  Presto,  and 
the  Herreshoff  half-raters  Olita  and 
Gnome.  It  is  not  spoon-shaped  nor 
"  shovel-nosed,"  but  is  long  and  sharp 
like  that  of  a  sailing  canoe  or  racing 
gig,  and  it  terminates  in  a  sharp,  round 
stem.  The  stem  itself  overhangs  the 
water  and  does  not  enter  it  while  sail- 
ing on  a  smooth  sea.  Thus  the  entrance 
is  always  on  the  curved  lines  of  the 
bow,  and  no  matter  how  the  boat  is 
heeled  she  sails  on  easy  curved  lines, 
there  being  no  angle  at  keel  or  bilge — 
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the  fore-deck  forms  a  long,  acute  angle  ; 
looked  at  from  the  side,  the  boat  has 
not  a  very  long  overhang  compared 
with  other  modern  boats,  and  it  shows  a 
gracefully  rounded  stem.  The  stern  is 
well  modeled  and  ends  in  a  neat  oval 
transom.  The  water-line  length  is  a 
little  less  than  thirty  feet ;  the  fore- 
overhang  about  six  feet,  and  the  aft- 
overhang  about  seven  feet. 


nothing  to  off  er  resistance  until  the  gun- 
wale goes  into  the  water.  It  would 
seem  as  though  there  were  an  incon- 
sistency in  fining  down  the  lines  with 
such  nicety  to  reduce  friction  and  then 
have  rail  and  backstays  tearing  through 
the  water.  Perhaps  the  next  move  will 
be  on  the  line  of  Huntington's  half- 
rater  Paprika,  in  which  a  pronounced 
tumble-home  is  designed   to   keep   the 
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deck  as  much  as   possible    out   of   the 
water. 

Where  the  long,  straight  sides  of  the 
bow  round  in  to  the  sides  of  the  hull, 
which  are  also  nearly  straight  for  a  third 
of  the  length  of  the  boat,  there  is  an 
awkward  swelling  of  the  sides  just 
above  the  water-line.  The  topsides  of 
the  boat  are  nearly  straight,  having  no 
flare  outward,  and  with  a  minimum 
freeboard  of  twenty-two  inches. 

The  Herreshoff  boats  are  built  on  a 
plank  keel  of  oak  two  by  ten  inches  at 
its  widest,  into  which  the  outside  plank- 
ing is  rabbeted  so  as  to  make 
a   smooth    surface.       This 
keel  runs  from  the  stem  in- 
to which  it  is  tapered  to 
the  stern  which  it  joins. 

The  ribs  are  oak  one 
and    one-quarter    by 
seven  -  eighths. 
There   is  an    inner 
planking  of    three- 
eighths  inch  white 
pine,      and      an 
outer  skin  of  one- 
half  inch  ma- 
hogany ;  the 
latter     is 
smoothed 


has    been    replaced    with    gratings    to 
carry  off  the  wet. 

Above  the  floor  timbers  are  two  keel- 
sons which  support  the  weight  of  the 
fin.  The  fin  itself  is  of  three-quarter 
inch  bronze  plate  supported  by  two 
curved  V-shaped  plates  which  are 
bolted  vertically  through  keel  and  keel- 
sons above  and  horizontally  through 
the  fin.  The  fin  itself  is  six  feet  eight 
inches  long  and  five  feet  six  inches  deep. 
The  bulb  is  carefully  molded.  It  is 
salmon-shaped,  being  blunt  forward,, 
widening  at  the  center  and  terminating 
in  a  narrow,  vertical  blade.  It  is 
cast  around  the  fin  in  one  piece. 
The  weight  of  the  fin  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  four  thousand  pounds. 
The  forward  edge  of  the  fin 
is  placed  about  five,  inches 
abaft  the  middle  of  the  boat. 
The  boats  are  fitted  with 
a  balance  rudder  ;  that  is,  the 
rudder  runs  forward  of  the 
rudder-stock.  This  device 
accounts,  in  part, 
for  the  great 
quickness  o  f 
the  boat  in 
handling 
and  sensi- 
tiveness to 
the  helm. 
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down  so  as  to  make  the  double  planking 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Between  the  two  skins  is  a  layer 
of  cotton  laid  in  varnish. 

In  the  construction  and  fittings  every- 
thing is  sacrificed  to  lightness.  The 
deck  is  a  single  planking  of  white  pine. 
In  the  case  of  the  Mai  this  was,  after 
building,  covered  with  canvas  to  stop 
the  leaking.  The  cabin  house  is 
rounded  on  top  and  canvas  -  covered. 
There  is  no  companion  slide.  The 
woodwork  is  all  of  cheap  pine.  In  some 
cases  the  planking  of  the  cockpit  floor 


The  general  dimensions  of  these  boats 

are  as  follows  : 

Ft.  in. 

Length  over  all 43 

Length,  water-line 30 

Beam,  extreme 8  i 

Beam,  extreme  at  water-line. 7  10 

Beam,  opposite  the  mast 6  3^^. 

Forward-overhang,  about 6 

After-overhang,  about 7 

Length  of  fin 6  8 

Draught  of  hull i  8 

Extreme  draught 7  2 

Bulb  projects  from  fin,  forward 9 

Bulb  projects  from  fin,  aft 16 

Width  of  bulb 14 

Least  freeboard 22. 
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Ft.  in. 

Width  of  stern 3 

Length  of  cabin-house 6  11 

Width  of  cabin-house 5  5 

Length  of  cockpit 8  4 

Width  of  cockpit 5  5 

Height  of  house 12 

Height  of  cockpit  coaming 7 

Length  of  rudder 3 

Height  of  rudder 2  9 

Rudder  is  aft  of  fin 6  3 

Width  of  deck  along  house 16 

Height  of  mast 36  6 

Mast  from  round-band  to  top 20 

Length  of  boom 33  6 

Length  of  gaff 21  6 

Length  of  bowsprit 3 

Hoist  of  sail 20 

Leach  of  sail 45 

Sail  area,  about 3,000  sq.  ft. 

The  mast  is  stepped  so  that  its 
forward     part      is     twelve     feet 
eleven   inches  from  the   outside 
of  the  stem-head.      The  mast  is      '  ^'^ 
six    inches    in    diameter.      It 
is  two  feet  from  the  fore-side 
of  the  house   to   the  after- 
part  of  the  mast. 

The   sail  plan    consti- 
tutes a  simple  jib-and 
mainsail  rig.       There 
are   two   fore-stays, 
one  leading  to  the 
end  of  the  bow- 

'"t 


boats  as  two  plans  laid  down  to  the 
same  measurements  will  allow.  She  is 
a  scientific  modification  of  the  sharpie 
type.  Where  the  Herreshoff  boats 
have  only  fairly-rounded  lines  under 
their  bilges  the  Departure  has  hard 
angles  from  stem  to  stern.  But, 
general  appearance  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  her  sides  are  not 
straight  nor  is  her  bottom  flat. 

As  a  look  at  the  lines  herewith  given 
will   show,  she    is    built    on    carefully 
studied   curves,  on    a  principle   similar 
to    that  employed  in    the    Huntington 
half -raters,  and  is  made  to  sail  on 
her   side   so    that,  when   heeled 
over,  either   side   will  form    a 
powerful   hull.      Look  at    the 
midship  section.     Lay  a  rule 
from  the  keel  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five    degrees.       Let 
that  represent  the  water- 
line  and  the  angle  below 
will  show  what  the  sub- 
merged portion  of  the 
boat  would  be. 
The  double-hull 
principle       is 
carried   out    in 
a  peculiar  way  in 
the  construction 
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sprit  and  one  half-way  in  to  accommo- 
date large  or  small  jibs. 

Spinnakers  are  carried  in  accordance 
with  the  rules,  but  no  topsails.  All  the 
spars  are  solid  sticks. 

The  Gardner  yacht  Departure  is  in 
many  respects  a  remarkable  boat.  She 
was  built  by  W.  E.  Hunt,  of  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut.  She  has  pluckily  main- 
tained an  unequal  fight  throughout  the 
season  against  the  large  fleet  of  Herres- 
hoff boats  with  a  creditable  showing. 
She  is  sailed  by  her  owner,  Mr.  C. 
Barnum  Seeley.  Her  design  is  about 
as  different  from  that  of  the  Herreshoff 


of  the  boat.  The  bottom  of  the  boat 
at  the  midship  line,  from  bow  to  stern, 
is  smooth  and  rounded,  save  for  the  fin. 
The  keel,  like  that  of  the  Herreshoff 
boats,  is  a  flat,  oak  plank,  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  thickness,  and  flush 
with  the  planking.  Inside  of  either  bilge 
there  is  a  separate,  heavy,  oak  timber 
running  from  the  foot  of  the  stem- 
piece  to  the  stern  —  a  separate  keel,  as 
it  were,  on  each  side  of  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  These  are  fundamental  parts 
of  the  construction,  in  that  the  floor-tim- 
bers are  joined  into  these  bilge-pieces 
below,'  and   the   ribs    along  the    sides 
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of  the  boat  are  set  into  thern.  from  above. 
The  bottom  and  the  side-timbers,  joining 
these  fore-and-aft  timbers, or  bilge-keels, 
are  quite  similar  to  the  ribs  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  vessel  joining  a 
central  keel.  In  the  usual  construction, 
as  in  the  Herreshoff  thirties,  the  ribs 
run  from  keel  to  gunwale.  So,  in  the 
Departure,  we  have,  not  only  in  design, 


plate  ;  five  feet  two  and  a  half  inches 
deep  at  its  forward  end  and  five  feet 
four  and  three-quarter  inches  deep  aft. 
It  is  five  feet  six  and  a  half  inches  long. 
Its  ends  are  not  perpendicular,  as  in  the 
Herreshoff  fins,  but  have  a  slight  rake 
aft.  The  fin  and  bulb  draw  seven  feet. 
The  fin  weighs  eleven  hundred  pounds. 
The  bulb  originally  weighed  six  thou- 
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but  in  construction,  two  boats  joined  by 
a  central  keel. 

As  in  the  other  boats,  above  de- 
scribed, there  are  two  keelsons  laid 
above  the  floor-timbers,  about  a  foot 
apart  amidships  and  tapering  together 
at  the  stern.     The  bolts,  which  hold  the 


sand  pounds,  but  it  has  been  cut  down 
to  four  thousand  pounds. 

The  topsides  of  Departure  are  double 
planked ;  cedar  outside,  pine  within. 
The  bottom  consists  of  a  single  pine 
planking.  The  deck  is  pine  ;  the  cabin 
house   and    cockpit    arrangements    are 
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iron  flanges,  which  in  turn  support  the 
fin,  pierce  the  floor-timbers  and  the 
keelsons  on  either  side  of  the  central 
line  of  the  boat.  There  is  a  short  Over- 
hang of  the  flat  bottom  forward  and  a 
long  overhang  aft. 

Inside,  all  is  open  and  unfinished,  as 
are  the  other  boats  of  the  class.  The 
fin  consists  of  a  three-quarter  inch  steel 


similar  to  the  other  boats  of  the  class 
and  built  in  conformity  with  the  rules. 
The  boat  is  fitted  out  with  Sawyer's 
sails  and  .  hollow  spars.  The  general 
dimensions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Herreshoff  boats.  Length  over  all, 
forty-three  feet ;  extreme  beam,  eight 
feet  one  inch.  Draught  of  hull,  two 
feet  ;  extreme  draught,  seven  feet. 
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In  the  first  races  throughout  June  on 
New  York  Bay-  and  the  western  part  of 
the  Sound,  Asahi  won  a  majority  of  the 
races.  In  July  she  was  taken  to  New- 
port where  she  continued  her  successes 
over  the  boats  in  that  locality.  After 
her  departiire  from  the  vicinity  of 
Larchmont,  the  Mai  underwent  certain 
changes  of  trim,  tinder  the  direction  of 
B.  Frank  Wood  and  L.  D.  Huntington, 
Jr.,  which  corrected  her  lee-helm  and  so 
increased  her  speed  that  she  was  gen- 
erally first  at  the  finish. 


The  Miisinc  was  generally  sailed  by 
John  F.  Lovejoy,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
gatta Committee  of  the  Larchmont 
Club  ;  Raccoon  is  handled  by  Al.  Co- 
macho  ;  PVazva,  by  Edmund  Fish  ;  Mat, 
by  L.  D.  Huntington,  Jr.,  the  designer 
and  builder.  The  other  boats,  except- 
ing Hera,  and  Vaqiiero  HI.,  which  are 
sailed  by  their  owners  as  above  noted, 
are  all  sailed  by  professional  skippers, 
Capt.  Aubrey  Crocker  having  charge  of 
Esperanza  and  Capt.  Nathan  Watson 
sailing  Asahi. 
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A    HU^TIN^ 


By    Qe@irge    ©i!ak<i4eiiy. 


IT  was  a  belated,  and,  perhaps,  for 
that  reason  all  the  more  beautiful, 
Indian  Summer  that  had  kept  a 
handful  of  us  loitering  about  a  queer 
little,  nondescript,  peaked  -  and  -  gabled 
hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  That, 
at  least,  was  the  excuse  given  by  every- 
body but  Miss  Donald  and  Kilburne. 

Miss  Donald  said  definitely  that  she 
was  staying  to  paint  the  fall  foliage  ; 
for  there  had  been  a  few  heavy  frosts 
and  Autumn  had  already  kindled  her 
glorious  conflagration  in  the  woods. 

Kilburne  gave  out  that  he  should 
stay  until  he  had  gotten  antlers  enough 
to  make  a  hat-rack.  He  was  the  most 
self  -  contained,  undemonstrative  man 
imaginable  ;  but  I  think  that  everybody 
realized  (though  perhaps  a  little 
vaguely)  how  matters  stood  between 
him  and  Miss  Donald.  And  I,  who  knew 
that  he  had  been  silently  but  persist- 
ently adoring  her  for  nearly  five  years, 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  tragic  in  that 
hypothetical  hat-rack. 

Kilburr  ^carried  Miss  Donald's  paint- 
box and  easel  quite  often,  but  nobody 
could  guess  from  the  manner  of  either 
what  might  have  happened  while  they 
were  away  together.  Kilburne  was 
usually  a  sphinx  so  far  as  the  betrayal 
of  any  emotion  was  concerned,  but  he 
had  one  trick  of  drooping  his  eyelids 
that  I  afterward  learned  to  watch  for 
and  to  dread.  He  was  a  fine,  big  fel- 
low, with  massive  shoulders,  a  square 
jaw,  a  heavy  black  mustache  and  thick 
eyebrows,  which  shaded  a  small  pair  of 
clear  but  restless  gray  eyes — an  odd, 
and,  as  I  sometimes  think,  a  rather  dis- 
turbing combination.  But  his  manner 
was  always  courteous  and  retiring,  and 
the  little  that  he  did  say  he  said  so  well 
and  so  modestly,  withal,  that  you  were 
quite  sure  to  like  him — and  then  to 
wonder  why  you  /tad  liked  him. 

Of  Miss  Donald  I  shall  not  try  to  tell 
much.  I  had  known  her  since  she  was 
a  child.  She  was  then  so  beautiful  that 
men  would  turn  on  the  street  to  look  at 
her.  She  had  developed  into  a  perfect 
woman,  of  superb  figure,  a  sensitive  and 
beautiful  face,  with  soft,  brown  eyes, 
and  a  wealth  of  hair,  which  in  color  was 


a  striking  blend  of  gold  and  bronze.  In 
her  general  appearance,  she  was  a 
monument  to  what  a  healthy  girl  may  be. 

And;  now,  I  shall  begin  my  story  : 

One  evening  Miss  Donald  had  just 
stepped  out  onto  the  porch,  when  Kil- 
burne's  hound,  that  had  been  lying  on 
the  stepping-block,  suddenly  arose  and 
looked  down  the  road.  There  was  a 
ridge  of  hair  along  his  back  as  he  ele- 
vated his  nose  and  sent  up  a  long  bay 
of  defiance.  The  next  minute  we  heard 
the  rattle  of  an  approaching  team,  and 
presently  Uncle  Peter's  ramshackle  old 
buckboard,  drawn  by  his  equally  ram- 
shackle old  horse,  came  clattering  out 
of  the  woods  and  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  hotel.  The  vehicle  had  scarcely 
stopped  when  the  passenger  came  over 
the  wheel  with  the  bound  of  an  athlete. 
In  another  second  he  had  jerked  a  big 
extension  grip  from  the  back  of  the 
buckboard,  and  sent  it  spinning  up  into 
the  hallway,  nearly  upsetting  little  Fran- 
gois,  who  had  come  hurrying  out  of  the 
office.  Next  he  carefully  pulled  a  gun 
case  from  under  the  seat,  and  with  a 
pleasant "  Good  night !  "  to  Peter,  started 
up  the  steps. 

The  light  from  the  lamp  at  the  step- 
ping block  was  shining  full  in  Miss 
Donald's  face,  and  I  saw  him  give  her 
one  quick  glance  as  he  passed  into  the 
hotel. 

That  is  how  Curtis  came  among  us. 

An  hour  or  so  later  he  came  out  and 
stood  for  a  moment  where  Miss  Donald 
had  stood  when  he  first  saw  her.  He 
pulled  a  cigar  from  his  pocket,  then  ap- 
proached me  and  said,  with  a  courteous 
gesture  : 

"  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  get  ac- 
quainted. I  take  it  that  you  are  the 
doctor.     My  name  is  Curtis." 

I  had  not  realized  what  a  big  fellow 
he  was  until  I  stood  beside  him.  I  was 
quite  as  tall  as  Kilburne,  though  not  so 
heavy,  but  I  saw  that  our  new-comer 
was  fully  half  a  head  above  me. 

"  And  how,  pray,  did  you  know  I  was 
the  doctor  ?" 

"My  friend  Mr.  Catherell  spoke  of 
)' ou — or  rather  wrote  of  you.  I  am  so 
sorry  to  have  missed  him.     The  driver 
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tells  me  that  he  went  away  this  morn- 
ing. It  must  have  been  an  unexpected 
summons,  for  he  said  nothing  in  his 
last  letter  about  leaving." 

"  Yes ;  I  believe  he  said  it  was  some 
difficulty  in  a  mining  tmdertaking.  I 
didn't  quite  understand  where.  He  left 
early  in  the  morning,  before  any  of  us 
were  up." 

"  That's  curious  ;  it  is  probably  one 
of  those  New  Mexico  mines.  And  we 
must  have  passed  each  other  on  the 
road.  I  cam  a  day  or  two  earlier  than 
I  had  plan- 
ned. In  fact, 
I  had  decided 
t  o  surprise 
Catherell.  It's 
too  bad,"  and 
he  looked 
very  much 
annoyed. 

Miss  Don- 
ald and  Kil- 
burne  came 
up  onto  the 
porch  just 
then.  In  the 
strong  light 
that  shone 
out  from  the 
of f i  c  e  I 
thought  I  no- 
ticed a  trace 
of  irritation 
in  her  man- 
ner. '  Under 
the  circum- 
stances, per- 
haps it  was  a 
foolish  thing 
for  me  to  do, 
but  I  acted 
upon  the  im- 
pulse and 
called       to 

them.  Kilburne  excused  himself  almost 
immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the 
usual  commonplaces,  but  Miss  Donald 
lingered.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
never  seen  her  so  beautiful  as  she  ap- 
peared standing  there,  leaning  against 
the  pillar,  and  talking  to  Curtis  in  her 
easy,  graceful  manner.  I  remember 
now  that  a  little  blue  bow  was  nestling 
in  the  golden  glory  of  hair. 

The  soft,  white  opera  cape  with  the 
pretty  feather  collar  fell  back  as  she 
talked,  showing  the  lines  of  her  perfect 
throat   and   shoulders.     It  was   a   very 


beautiful  picture,  those  two  young  peo- 
ple standing  there,  he  with  his  splendid 
physique  and  his  finely  molded  face, 
and  she  in  the  glory  and  beauty  of  re- 
splendent womanhood. 

I  was  dimly  conscious  of  being  that 
little  needed  man,  a  third  person. 

Curtis  had  drifted  easily  into  college 
reminiscences.  He  and  Catherell,  he 
explained,  were  room-mates  and  class- 
mates during  their  four  years  at  Har- 
vard. He  made  her  laugh  once  or 
twice — :that  jolly,  whole-souled  laugh — 

and  the  cape 
slipped  still 
further  from 
her  s  h  o  u  1  - 
ders.  Then 
two  things 
happened 
which  made 
me  suddenly 
very  much 
alive  to  the 
reality  of  the 
little  drama. 
Curtis  step- 
ped forward 
and  said  with 
the  intona- 
tion and  gest- 
ure which 
come  only 
from  the 
gentleman  : 
"  You    will 


permit  m  e, 
please,"  and 
he  carefully 
drew  up  the 
c  ap  e  and 
placed  it 
gently  over 
her  s  h  o  u  1- 
UNCLE  PETER.  dcrs.       Thcsc 

young  people 
had  been  acquainted  just  about  fifteen 
minutes  by  my  watch,  but  if  I  ever  saw 
the  lover  in  a  man  I  saw  it  in  Curtis  at 
that  moment. 

"Verily!"  I  said  to  myself,  "this  is 
something  quite  like  a  story  book." 

That  was  one  thing.  The  other  hap- 
pened just  as  Miss  Donald  had  finished 
saying  that  it  was  as  mild  as  a  May 
evening,  and  that  her  cape  was  purely 
perfunctory.  For  at  that  moment  her 
face  was  suddenly  shadowed  by  the 
appearance  of  Kilbourne  in  the  door- 
way.     I    could  see   his   face   distinctly 
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from  where  I  stood.  But  when  he 
spoke  his  voice  showed  no  trace  of 
anger,  and  he  said  quite  gently  : 

"  I  think  Mr.  Curtis  is  right.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  dampness  in  the  air 
from  the  lake.  You  had  better  come 
in,  Dorothy." 

There  was  a  little  protest,  and  then 
she  inoved  toward  the  door,  saying  over 
her  shoulder : 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  leave  you  men 
with  your  cigars  ;  I  know  that  is  what 
you  mean  ;  though  you  shouldn't  have 
let  yours  go  out,  Mr.  Curtis.  Never  do 
that  again  because  of  me.    Good  night." 

Curtis  dropped  into  a  chair  when  she 
had  gone,  threw  away  his  cigar,  lighted 
another,  and  said  nothing  for  several 
seconds.  Then  he  suddenly  began  to 
tell  why  he  had  come  to  cast  his  lot 
with  us :  "  to  get  a  few  cracks  at  the 
deer."  He  had  heard  through  Catherell 
that  there  was  a  great  deer  hunter  here 
who  had  already  gotten  almost  enough 
antlers  to  make  a  hat-rack.  "  And  who 
is  this  hunter  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Mr.  Kilburne,"  I  replied. 

Curtis  smoked  on  in  silence  for  a  little 
and  then  said  : 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  him  to  take 
me  out." 

"  The  deer  are  very  scarce  now,  I 
believe.  His  guide  says  that  they  have 
moved  north." 

Then  Kilburne  came  out  and  took  a 
chair  beside  us.  I  must  say  that  I  was  a 
good  deal  surprised  by  his  manner.  He 
talked  rather  more  freely  than  usual,  and 
he  was  quite  pleasant  and  courteous. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "he  would  be  pleased  to 
take  Curtis  out  as  soon  as  Tom  Long- 
reported  any  encouraging  signs.  Tom," 
he  added,  turning  to  me,  "  seems  to  be 
even  more  determined  about  that  hat- 
rack  than  I  am.  I  have  given  him  the 
upper  room  in  my  cottage,  and  he  is 
bunking  on  a  mattress  which  he  took 
from  the  bed  and  put  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  fireplace.  It  was  funny  to 
see  the  scorn  on  his  face  when  I  told 
him  that  he  could  use  the  bed.  I  think 
the  idea  of  having  a  slate  roof  over  him 
bores  him  a  good  deal.  He's  a  very 
genuine  Indian.  By  the  wa}^,"  he  added, 
after  a  little  pause,  "  I  am  going  to  take 
Catherell's  old  room  here  ;  so  you  will 
see  more  of  me." 

I  suppose  I  may  have  imagined  the 
suggestion  of  defiance  in  his  tones,  but  I 
know    that    the    news    of    the    change 


brought  a  sense  of  uneasiness  to  me.  It 
was  his  first  intimation  of  any  intention 
to  abandon  his  "  shanty,"  as  he  called  it. 

I  shall  let  you  imagine  a  great  deal 
of  what  happened  in  the  next  two  weeks. 
You  have  already  guessed  that  Curtis 
and  Miss  Donald  fell  in  love  with  each 
other.  But  you  cannot  think  what  a 
beautiful  love  affair  it  was.  Curtis  was 
as  happy  as  a  king.  He  was  with  her 
almost  constantly,  and  his  frank  and 
outspoken  admiration  of  her  brought 
many  a  blush  and  protest.  Then  he 
would  say,  very  calmly  : 

"  There  !  Now  you're  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  Oh,  the  doctor  knows  it,  and 
he  won't  deny  it,  either  ;  you  needn't 
appeal  to  him.  Doctors  always  admire 
a  healthy  woman — isn't  it  so,  doctor  ? — 
and  you  know  that  you  are  disgracefully 
healthy,  as  well  as  beautiful." 

I  think  that  it  w^as  this  very  boldness 
that  disarmed  Miss  Donald  from  the  first. 
No  man  had  ever  dared  to  talk  to  her 
like  that  before  ;  and  with  the  other 
men  who  had  haunted  her  during  the 
summer  she  had  been  self-possessed  and 
independent  to  a  degree.  I  presume  that 
everybody  saw  in  a  general  way  what 
was  happening  ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  anybody  watched  the  progress  of 
the  affair  as  closely  as  I  did,  for  I  had 
seen  the  beginning  of  it  all.  And  at 
times  I  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by 
the  only  too  apparent  impetuousness  of 
these  two  young  people.  It  was  a  ^ort 
of  a  reflection  of  the  most  savage  lovli- 
ness  of  the  surroundings,  and  I  found 
myself  wondering  if  it  could  have  turned 
out  the  same  had  they  met  in  the  super- 
ficial glare  of  a  ball  room.  No  ;  I  am 
very  sure  that  the  place  and  the  time 
and  the  general  surroundings  had  very 
much  to  do  with  it.  For  both  were  de- 
voted lovers  of  Nature,  and  of  that 
beauty  in  the  abstract  whose  spirit  they 
saw  in  the  wild  glory  of  the  woods  and 
mountains.  Their  love  for  each  other 
seemed  as  natural  and  as  inevitable  as 
the  union  of  the  two  brooks  which 

"  Rushed  together  at  last,  and  one  was 
lost  in  the  other." 

Both  hated  the  artificial  and  the  dog- 
matic ;  she  with  the  instinctive  aver- 
sion to  such  things  which  is  an  insep- 
arable element  in  the  artistic  nature  ; 
he  with  a  strong  masculine  contempt, 
an  outcrop  of  his  poetic  vein  made  sym- 
metrical and  consistent  by  the  operation 
of  his  clear  and  logical  mind. 
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Kilburne  had  not  seemed  to  be  at  all 
annoyed  by  the  attention  which  Miss 
Donald  had  received  during^  the  sum- 
mer. He  had  seen  plainly  that  he  had 
no  dangerous  rival,  and  I  think  that  he 
truly  pitied  poor  Catherell.  Why  he  did 
not  recognize  that  his  case  was  just  as 
hopeless  as  that  of  Catherell,  is  one  of 
the  things  that  will  never  be  explained. 
It  indicated  a  curious  and  dogged  con- 
fidence in  the  final  success  of  a  court- 
ship which,  he  must  have  known,  had 
been  absolutely  futile  thus  far.  But 
now  his  manner  changed  very  radically. 
He  saw  in  Curtis  the  man  who  had  done 
in  five  days  what  he  had  utterly  failed 
to  do  in  five  years.  He  passed  nearly 
all  of  his  time  in  the  woods  with  Tom 
Long,  and  once  or  twice  I  saw  him  look- 
ing at  Curtis  with  an  expression  which 
frightened  me.  Sometimes,  now,  I  wish 
that  I  had  told  Curtis.  It  might  have 
prevented  all,  or  at  least,  a  part  of  what 
happened.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  have  made  matters  very  much 
worse  in  the  end. 

It  was  a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  and 
just  two  weeks  from  the  night  that 
Curtis  had  come.  Miss  Donald  and  he 
were  in  the  parlor,  and  the  others  had 
disappeared.  She  had  been  playing  as 
usual,  and  as  I  came  out  onto  the  porch 
to  enjoy  my  nightcap  cigar,  Curtis  be- 
gan to  sing.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
he  sang,  or  what  songs.  I  think  I  must 
have  fallen  into  a  little  doze,  for  my 
cigar  had  dropped  out  of  my  hand. 
Then  I  suddenly  heard  the  strong,  sweet 
tenor  singing  that  simple  little  Irish  love 
song,  "Asthore."  I  had  never  heard 
Curtis  sing  like  that  before.  And  the 
accompaniment  —  I  did  not  know  that 
there  could  be  so  much  sympathy  and 
music  in  an  accompaniment.  I  felt  that 
the  supreme  moment  in  the  lives  of 
these  two  young  people  had  come. 
Curtis  stopped  singing,  and,  hardly 
aware  of  what  I  was  doing,  I  arose 
softly,  and  taking  one  step  looked  in 
through  the  window.  But  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  I  saw,  and  only  this  of  what  I 
heard  : 

"  Oh,  Jack,  darling  ! — and  it  is  just 
two  weeks  !  " 

I  turned  quickly  away.  On  the  path 
along  the  edge  of  the  embankment, 
caused  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  road, 
and  not  one  hundred  feet  away,  was  the 
figure  of  a  man.  As  I  looked  another 
figure,  which  I  had  not  detected  at  first, 


glided  away  into  the  darkness.  It  was 
Kilburne  and  Tom  Long. 

A  few  seconds  later,  Kilburne  was 
knocking  the  mud  from  his  hunting- 
boots  at  the  stepping-block.  Then  he 
stumped  up  onto  the  porch  and  said,  in 
a  pleasant  voice  : 

"  Good  evening,  Doctor.  Empty 
handed,  as  usual,  you  see.  But  unless 
all  signs  fail  we  shall  have  a  different 
story  to  tell  the  next  time."  And  he 
began  to  pump  the  cartridges  out  of  his 
Winchester,  deftly  catching  each  one  a  , 
it  fell,  and  carefully  placing  it  in  his 
belt.  Miss  Donald  and  Curtis  came  out 
and  Kilburne  continued  in  the  same 
even  tone  : 

"  Yes,  Tom  and  I  found  traces  of  a 
bunch  of  four,  one  of  them  evidently  a 
big  buck.  They  are  back  in  the  woods 
about  a  mile  from  the  base  of  Dead 
Man's  Mountain,  and  they  seem  to  be 
working  down  the  creek.  Tom  says  if 
they  come  down  as  far  as  the  flats  they 
are  likely  to  stay  around  here  for  sev- 
eral days.  He  is  going  out  to  locate 
them  to-morrow,  and  if  they  come  down 
I  think  we  had  better  get  after  them 
the  next  day.  Where's  Frangois  ?  I 
could  eat  a  horse  !  " 

As  Miss  Donald  and  Curtis  turned 
to  follow  him  into  the  hotel  I  walked  to 
the  edge  of  the  steps.  Kilburne  had 
stood  in  direct  line  with  the  window. 
Then  I  threw  away  my  cigar  and  started 
for  my  room.  On  my  way  down  the 
hall,  I  heard  Curtis  giving  Francois  or- 
ders for  an  early  breakfast. 

"Not  going  to  leave  us?"  I  called, 
leaning  over  the  banister. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  responded  very  prompt- 
ly. "  The  office  wants  to  talk  to  me  and 
I  shall  run  down  to  Albany  and  call 
them  up  by  telephone.  I  got  a  wire 
from  them  to-night,  and  the  '  old  man  ' 
says  he  wants  to  ask  me  a  few  questions 
about  a  case  which  I  had  been  handling. 
So  I  shall  be  back  by  the  late  train." 

I  was  down  earlier  than  usual  the 
next  morning,  and  when  I  stepped  out 
onto  the  porch  there  sat  Miss  Donald 
the  sunlight  running  riot  through  her 
hair.  She  had  been  very  much  occupied 
with  a  newspaper,  as  I  came  out,  but 
she  flushed  a  little  m  spite  of  herself  as  I 
spoke  to  her. 

"You  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Curtis,  I 
surmise,"  said  I. 

"  Yes  ;  I  didn't  sleep  very  well,  and  was 
up  at  sunrise.     It  was  a  perfect  night." 
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"  It  was — early  in  the  evening,  par- 
ticularly." 

She  turned  suddenly  and  put  her  hand 
on  my  arm.  There  was  no  uncertainty 
about  the  blush  this  time,  and  her  eyes 
would  not  meet  mine,  as  she  said  trem- 
blingly : 

"  Doctor,  you  were  on  the  porch  last 
night  when  he  and  I  were " 

"  I  was,"  I  said  gravely  ;  "  but  I  think 
you  know  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  with 
me,  don't  you,  Dorothy  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  quite  simply.  And 
then,  after  a  little  pause — "  But  the 
whole  house  must  have  seen  it  before 
now.  I  hadn't  thought  of  tJiat  until 
this  morning.  But  I  couldn't  help  it, 
and  " — with  a  flash  of  her  old  spirit — 
"  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it,  either." 

"  Yes  ;  some  of  us  have  seen  that  you 
are  fonder  of  him  than  you  have  been 
of  the  other  men.  But  I  don't  think  that 
anybody  blames  you.  He  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  fine  fellow." 

"  Seems  to  be  !  He  is  !  Anybody  can 
see  that !  "  she  said,  passionately. 

"  Yes ;  I  believe  myself  that  he  is. 
But,"  after  a  short  silence — "  how  about 
Mr.  Kilburne  ? " 

She  started  uneasily,  and  I  could  see 
that  Kilburne  was  a  possible  complica- 
tion to  which  she  had  given  no  thought. 
Then  she  said,  softly  : 

"  I  am  so  sorry  !  He  has  been  very 
good  to  me.  But  I  cannot  care  for  him 
as  I  do  for — Jack.  To  tell  the  truth. 
Doctor,  I  have  always  been  a  little 
afraid  of  him." 

That  was  a  very  desolate  sort  of  a 
day,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  The 
air  had  sinelled  snowy  when  I  came  out 
in  the  morning,  and  before  noon  the  sky 
had  clouded  up,  and  we  had  had  several 
little  flurries.  I  think  everybody  missed 
Curtis. .  Kilburne  sat  in  a  corner  of  the 
parlor  and  read  nearly  all  day.  It  did 
not  seem  natural  to  see  so  much  of  him, 
and  he  was  even  more  silent  than  usual. 
At  lunch,  he  said  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  me,  that  Tom  Long  was  trying  to 
find  where  the  deer  were  feeding. 

"  Suppose  he  runs  across  them  and 
shoots  that  buck,"  I  said,  principally  for 
the  sake  of  having  something  to  say. 

"  He  won't,"  said  Kilburne,  shortly. 
^'  He  knows  I  want  that  buck  myself. 
It  is  the  last  pair  of  antlers  that  I  need. 
I  am  going  home  as  soon  as  I  get  them." 

That  started  the  subject  of  depart- 
ures, and  everybody  said  that  he  or  she 


was  going  back  to  the  city  Saturday 
night.     It  was  then  Wednesday. 

"  I  guess  we  have  got  to  about  the 
end  of  our  May-October,"  said  Miss 
Donald,  a  little  sadly. 

She  was  the  first  to  hear  the  old  buck- 
board  coming  out  of  the  woods  that 
evening.  It  was  snowing  in  a  steady, 
determined  way,  but  she  was  standing 
on  the  porch  in  the  storm  when  the 
team  stopped  at  the  stepping-block.  I 
heard  Curtis  scolding  her  for  coming 
out  into  the  storm,  and  then  they 
came  running  into  the  hallway,  she 
laughing  and  dodging  his  handkerchief 
with  which  he  was  trying  to  brush  the 
snow  from  her  hair  and  gown. 

"Well,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  in  the 
parlor  doorway,  and  shook  the  snow 
from  his  big  ulster,  ''  I'm  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Edison  or  Mr.  Berliner,  or  who- 
ever is  responsible  for  the  telephone. 
I  called  up  the  office  from  Albany,  and 
it  was  just  as  satisfactory  as  though  I 
had  seen  the  'old  man'  face  to  face. 
Then  I  caught  the  afternoon  train  and 
came  back."  And  the  two  went  into 
the  dining-room  together. 

The  parlor  was  deserted  when  they 
came  out  again.  I  had  strayed  into  the 
writing-room,  when  I  heard  the  parlor 
door  swing  partly  shut,  and  only  the 
murmur  of  their  voices  reached  me. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  little  exclamation 
of  mingled  surprise  and  joy  from  Miss 
Donald,  and  then  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. An  hour  or  so  later  I  heard 
Miss  Donald's  voice  : 

"  But  I  am  not  in  the  least  bit  sleepy, 
Jack,  truly." 

"  Very  likely,"  responded  Curtis,  in  a 
matter-of.-fact  tone,  "but  I  am."  And 
then  I  heard  them  laughing  softly  as  he 
walked  down  the  hall  to  her  door  with 
her.  In  a  creditably  short  time  he  was 
going  up  stairs  to  his  room.  A  few 
minutes  later  there  was  a  rustle  of  skirts 
behind  me,  two  soft  hands  were  placed 
over  my  eyes,  and  Miss  Donald  said,  all 
in  one  breath  : 

"  Mamma  is' asleep,  and  I  didn't  want 
to  waken  her,  but  I  simply  had  to  show 
it  to  somebody.  Oh,  doctor  !  isn't  it 
beautiful  ? " 

The  hands  were  removed  and  one  of 
them  held  up  for  inspection.  On  the 
middle  finger  was  a  magnificent  ring  ; 
two  diamonds  with  an  emerald  set  be- 
tween them.  She  sat  on  the  arm  of 
my  chair  and  told  me  how  "  Jack  "  had 
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not  even  hinted  that  he  had  the  ring 
until  they  got  into  the  parlor,  and  then 
he  made  her  close  her  eyes,  and  when 
she  opened  them — there  it  was  !  And 
she  held  it  up,  and  moved  her  hand 
slowly  so  that  the  stones  blazed  glori- 
ously in  the  firelight,  while  her  eyes 
flashed  and  her  face  shone  with  hap- 
piness. 

**  I  shall  not  wear  it  here,"  she  said, 
"  and  nobody  but  you  and  mamma  will 
know   that   we    are — that   we    are — en- 


TOM   LONG. 


gaged,"  She  leaned  forward,  suddenly, 
and  kissed  me  on  my  cheek,  saying  : 
"I'd  rather. have  you  know  it  than  any- 
body, next  to  mamma." 

As  she  raised  her  head,  I  felt  her 
start,  and  the  color  suddenly  left  her 
cheeks.  She  was  looking  toward  the 
window.  There  stood  Tom  Long,  his 
old  beaver  cap  and  his  rough  clothing 
plastered  with  snow.  Even  in  the  im- 
perfect light  I  could  see  that  there  was 
an  ugly  scowl  on  his  face.  He  disap- 
peared   almost    instantly,    and    then    I 


heard  his  voice  at  the  door  of  the  writ- 
ing-room. 

"  Misser  Kilb'un,"  he  said,  in  his 
broken,  choppy  accent. 

"  He  is  in  his  room,"  I  said,  sharply, 
and  without  turning,  and  the  Indian 
was  gone  as  quickly  as  he  had  come. 

Long  after  Miss  Donald  had  left  me 
I  sat  there  looking  at  the  dying  fire. 
Kilburne  would  not  mind  her  kissing 
me,  but  I  wondered  if  the  redskin  had 
seen  that  ring. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  Kil- 
burne had  taken  his  seat  at  the  break- 
fast table,  he  announced  that  the  buck- 
board  would  be  at  the  door  immediately 
after  luncheon.  "Tom  waked  me  up 
last  night,"  he  said,  "to  tell  me  that  he 
had  found  the  deer  in  a  little  flat  right 
under  Dead  Man's  Mountain,  not  more 
than  six  miles  from  there.  They  have 
come  down  the  valley  to  feed,  and  will 
probably  stay  around  there  for  several 
days,  though  this  snow  may  start  them 
moving  again.  We  can  ride  to  within  a 
mile  of  where  they  are,  Tom  says. 

Curtis  was  all  attention.  "  We'll  get 
'em  sure,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  snapped 
with  excitement.  Then  turning  to  me 
suddenly,  he  added :  "  You'd  better  be 
in  this,  too,  Doctor.  It's  your  last 
chance  this  season."* 

"  I  have  no  rifle,"  I  replied,  looking  at 
Kilburne. 

"You  can  take  my  forty-five,"  he 
said,  quietly.  "  I  will  use  my  little 
thirty-two.  I've  killed  a  good  many 
deer  with  it.  The  shooting  we  will  get 
to-day  will  probably  be  at  close  range, 
and  I  can  use  the  thirty -two." 

After  breakfast  there  was  a  grand 
muster  in  the  reading-room,  and  the 
rifles  were  produced  and  given  all  of 
those  little  attentions  which  the  sports- 
man loves  to  lavish  upon  his  pet  weapon. 
Curtis  showed  Miss  Donald  how  the 
empty  shells  came  spinning  out.  She 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  wanted  to  know  how  far  his 
rifle  would  shoot,  and  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  it  shoot  more  than  once, 
and  all  of  the  other  things  that  a  woman 
who  didn't  know  anything  about  fire- 
arms would  want  to  know  about  one  if 
it  was  the  property  of  the  one  man. 

The  hours  passed  very  quickly  and  at 
two  o'clock  the  buckboard  with  an  ex- 
tra seat  and  an  extra  horse  was  await- 
ing us.  Kilburne  and  I  took  the  back 
seat  and  then  Curtis,  came  out  of  the 
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parlor  with  Miss  Donald.  He  looked 
bigger  and  handsomer  than  ever  in  his 
double  -  breasted  dog  -  skin  hunting- 
jacket,  his  leggins  and  his  old,  gray, 
slouched  hat,  with  the  brim  turned  up 
in  front  and  down  behind.  As  the 
horses  started  he  pulled  off  -his  hat  and 
threw  Miss  Donald  a  kiss.  I  was  sorry 
that  he  did  that,  for  Kilburne's  eyelids 
began  to  droop  at  once.  At  the  edge  of 
the  woods  Tom  Long  suddenly  ap- 
peared with  his  big  double-barreled 
shot  gun,  and  without  a  word  ensconced 
himself  on  the  back  of  the  buckboard. 

The  road  was  very  bad  as  we  got  further 
into  the  woods  and  finally  disappeared 
altogether  in  a  little  clearing  where 
there  were  the  charred  remains  of  a 
cabin,  and  a  decrepit  old  barn.  Here 
we  tumbled  out  of  the  buckboard  and 
began  to  stuff  cartridges  into  the 
magazines  of  our  rifles.  Uncle  Peter 
remarked  that  he  would  unharness  his 
horses  and  put  them  into  the  barn. 
"  Perhaps  I'll  foller  yer  in  a  little,"  he 
added.    "  Yer  goin'  up  to  the  big  pool  ?" 

Kilburne  nodded,  and  pulled  a  re- 
volver from  his  coat  pocket  saying : 
"  When  you  hear  me  shoot  three  times, 
you  will  know  that  we  are  coming 
back."  Then  he  turned  suddenly  to 
Curtis  and  said :  "  What  time  is  it  ? " 

Curtis  drew  his  watch  from  his  pock- 
et. I  was  standing  near  Kilburne  and 
I  saw  him  start  as  the  gold  lid  flew  up. 
There  was  a  photograph  of  Miss  Don- 
ald fitted  snugly  inside  the  lid.  "  Just 
three,"  said  Curtis. 

"  Go  ahead,  Tom,"  said  Kilburne, 
shortly.  His  face  was  turned  so  that  I 
could  not  see  his  expression. 

For  the  next  twenty  minutes  we  fol- 
lowed a  path  which  only  an  Indian 
could  have  detected.  Tom  Long  was 
ahead,  Kilburne  followed,  and  Curtis 
and  I  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  sun  was  well  down  in  the  west 
when  we  suddenly  came  out  to  the  bank 
of  the  creek.  We  were  at  the  middle 
curve  of  a  long,  S-shaped  pool,  bor- 
dered on  the  opposite  side  b}^  a  flat, 
stretching  back  to  the  base  of  old  Dead 
Man's  Mountain,  which  loomed  up, 
shaggy  and  forbidding  against  the  gray, 
winter  sky.  The  flat  was  thickly  cov- 
ered with  scrub  oak  and  laurel  which 
became  more  dense  near  the  edge  of 
the  stream.  We  gathered  around  Kil- 
burne, as  he  spoke  in  a  voice  scarcely 
above  a  whisper.  . 


"  Tom  says  that  the  deer  were  back 
on  the  mountain  last  night,  and  that 
they  come  here  to  water  at  sundown. 
There  are  three  runways :  one  down 
there  "  (pointing  down  stream),  "  an- 
other a  little  above  here,  and  the  third 
still  further  up  stream.  Doctor,  you 
post  yourself  behind  that  fallen  tree 
near  the  foot  of  the  pool.     vSee  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  You  will  be  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  lower  runway.  Mr.  Curtis,  take 
your  stand  by  the  big  rock  at  the  upper 
curve.     See  ?  " 

"Yes." 

In  a  few  minutes  Curtis  and  I  were 
in  our  positions.  I  could  see  him  quite 
distinctly,  crouching  beside  the  big 
bowlder  though  he  was  fully  two  hun- 
dred yards  away  and  nearly  at  the  head 
of  the  pool.  Kilburne  and  the  Indian 
were  partly  hidden  by  the  brush,  but  I 
could  make  them  out  by  looking  closely. 
They  were  about  half  way  between 
Curtis  and  myself. 

Occasionally  there  were  a  few  lisping 
whispers  from  the  dead  leaves  as  they 
moved  in  the  little  currents  of  air  that 
came  down  from  the  mountain.  And  I 
could  hear  the  low,  desultory  complain- 
ing of  the  brook  as  it  bade  farewell  to 
the  pool  at  the  head  of  the  "riffle  "  just 
below  me.  The  long  and  gently  wind- 
ing pool,  reflecting  the  gray  sky  and  the 
gloomy  mountain  ;  the  gleam  of  the 
snow  broken  here  and  there  by  the 
blood-red  leaves  of  the  maples  and 
oaks  ;  and  the  silence  that  seemed  to 
have  fallen  with  the  white  blanket  over 
everything— it  was  all  very  beautiful. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  been 
there  ;  probably  about  half  an  hour. 
I  was  going  over  the  affair  of  Curtis 
and  Miss  Donald,  and  thinking  what  a 
pretty  story  it  would  make  but  for 

My  eye  caught  a  slight  movement 
among  the  oaks  about  a  hundred  yards 
back  from  the  creek.  It  was  right  there 
where  a  dead  branch  came  up  out  of  a 
little  clump.  I  gazed  steadily  at  that 
"dead  branch,"  and  as  I  looked,  it  sud- 
denly disappeared.  "A  deer's  antlers," 
I  said  to  myself,  holding  back  the  trig- 
ger as  I  raised  the  hammer  of  my  rifle. 
In  another  second  he  appeared,  and 
though  I  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  him 
I  saw-  that  he  was  a  splendid  big  buck. 
He  was  walking  rapidly  down  toward  the 
creek  and  in  a  few  moments  he  would 
reach  the  heavy  growth  at  the  edge  of 
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the  stream.  Had  Kilburne  or  the  Ind- 
ian seen  him  ?  I  could  not  tell,  but 
probably  not.  I  glanced  up  the  stream 
at  Curtis.  He  had  changed  his  position 
slightly,  and  I  thought  I  detected  a 
flash,  as  though  something  about  his 
person  had  reflected  the  light.  But  ap- 
parently he  had  not  seen  the  deer.  As 
I  glanced  back  at  the  maples — there 
stood  the  buck.  In  another  second  he 
would  be  on  the  bank  almost  directly 
opposite  Kilburne  and  the  Indian.  My 
eye  ran  through  the  rear  sight,  and  I 
brought  the  little  ivory  spot  of  the  front 
sight  on  the  point  just  back  of  the  fore- 
shoulder.  As  I  steadied  myself  and 
my  finger  pressed  the  trigger,  the  deer 
started,  and  then  stood  as  though  trans- 
fixed. From  the  corner  of  my  eye  I 
could  see  that  Kilburne  had  suddenly 
stood  up,  and  almost  instantly  the 
wicked  little  "  crack  "  of  his  rifle  rang 
through  the  woods. 

Then  there  happened  one  of  those 
strange  things  that  the  oldest  deer- 
hunter  cannot  explain.  Almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  report  the  buck  gave 
a  magnificent  bound,  cleared  the  brush, 
and  landed  with  a  splash  in  the  creek 
where  the  water  was  not  more  than  a 
foot  deep.  He  paused  only  a  fraction 
of  a  second,  and  then  turned  and  flew 
down  the  creek  toward  me,  as  only  a 
frightened  buck  can.  I  hesitated  no 
longer.  The  little  white  spot  rested  on 
his  chest,  and  there  was  a  crash  that 
awakened  every  echo  in  the  valley. 

The  buck  gave  a  beautiful  bound  into 
the  air,  turned  almost  a  complete  somer- 
sault, fell. with  a  splash,  was  up  and  off 
again,  plunging  across  the  pool  toward 
my  bank.  Click-click-click,  snap,  went 
my  rifle,  as  the  quick  forward  and  back- 
ward movement  of  the  lever  re-loaded 
and  re-cocked  it,  and  in  another  second 
I  had  bored  him  through  the  shoulders. 

From  iny  new  position  I  could  see 
Kilburne  distinctly.  He  was  standing 
upright  and  quite  still,  and  Tom  Long 
was  sitting  on  the  stump  exactly  where 
he  had  dropped  when  we  halted.  Then 
I  suddenly  thought  that  there  had  been 
no  sign  from  Curtis.  For  a  few  seconds 
my  heart  almost  stopped  beating,  and  I 
was  quite  faint.  How  I  got  through 
that  underbrush  I  do  not  know,  but 
when  I  next  became  fully  conscious  I 
was  leaning  over  Curtis. 

He  was  l3''ing  almost  at  full  length 
amongf  the  leaves  beside  the  bowlder. 


His  watch,  the  lid  crusiied  and  bent, 
was  clasped  in  his  left  hand.  On  his 
breast  lay  the  smiling  face  of  Miss 
Donald.  In  his  forehead  there  was  a 
Uttle  ragged  hole,  through  which  the 
blood  was  slowly  oozing.  He  was  just 
breathing,  but  there  was  a  smile  on  his 
lips. 

Because  of  my  profession  I  am  a  little 
ashamed  to  confess  it ;  but  the  fact  is  I 
lost  my  head  completely.  I  sprang  to 
my  feet  and  looked  toward  Kilburne. 
He  was  still  standing  at  his  full  height, 
and  facing  me. 

"You've  killed  him.  He's  shot 
through  the  head  !  "  I  cried. 

I  could  see  Kilburne  give  a  little 
start,  as  my  words  reached  him.  He 
dropped  his  rifle,  and  his  revolver 
flashed  as  he  drew  it  from  his  pocket. 
Tom  Long  sprang  toward  him,  but 
Kilburne  knocked  the  Indian  headlong 
with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist.  Then  the 
hand  holding  the  revolver  went  up 
quickly,  there  was  a  little  puff  of  smoke, 
and  Kilburne  fell  forward  like  a  log. 

I  turned  mechanically  and  leaned  over 
Curtis  again.  He  was  still  breathing. 
A  second  glance  at  the  wound  was 
enough.  The  bullet  had  not  penetra- 
ted the  skull,  and  the  reason  flashed 
through  my  mind  instantly.  Kilburne 
from  where  he  sat  could  see  Curtis  dis- 
tinctly. He  had  seen  him  take  his 
watch  from  his  pocket  and  hold  it  in  his 
hand,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  the  face 
inside  the  lid,  rather  than  the  dial,  that 
he  was  gazing  at.  Whether  he  had 
come  into  the  woods  with  any  well- 
formed  intention  of  killing  Curtis  of 
course  I  could  not  know.  Perhaps  it 
was  merely  a  fit  of  murderous  irenzy 
superinduced  by  the  knowledge  that 
Curtis  was  sitting  there  gazing  at  the 
face  of  the  girl  he  had  hopelessly  lost.  At 
all  events  he  had  fired  straight  at  Curtis. 
He  was  a  splendid  shot,  and  there  was 
every  evidence  that  the  bullet  would 
have  bored  Curtis  through  the  body,  had 
its  fiight  not  been  interfered  with.  But 
it  had  struck  the  lid  of  the  watch,  and 
been  deflected  upward.  I  could  not  tell 
how  serious  the  wound  was,  but  the 
bullet  had  not,  I  thought,  entered  the 
brain. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Curtis 
must  be  gotten  back  to  the  hotel  with 
all  possible  haste.  I  called  to  Tom 
Long,  but  he  did  not  answer.  It  was 
a   matter  of  a  few  moinents  to  splash 
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across  the  creek  and  plunge  through  the 
bushes  to  where  Kilburne  and  his  guide 
had  stationed  themselves.  Kilburne 
was  lying  at  his  full  length,  face 
upward  in  the  snow.  He  had  shot  him- 
self through  the  temple.     He  was  dead. 

Tom  Long  was  seated  on  the  stump, 
his  arms  clasped  about  his  knees.  He 
was  rocking  gently  backward  and  for- 
ward, crooning  a  melancholy  minor 
strain.  He  stopped  as  I  came  up,  gave 
me  a  glance  of  mingled  hatred  and  con- 
tempt, and  then  closed  his  eyes  and 
went  on  with  his  mourning. 

The  horror  of  the  situation  flashed 
over  me !  I  was  alone  with  this  red 
devil  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  a  dead 
man  and  a  very  badly  wounded  one  on 
my  hands,  and  night  coming  rapidly  on. 

Then  I  knew  that  prompt  and  heroic 
measures  only  could  be  of  any  avail. 
I  picked  up  Kilburne's  revolver  and 
pointed  it  at  the  Indian's  head. 

"  Shut  up,  you  scoundrel !  "  I  said,  in 
a  tone  that  made  him  stop  his  infernal 
wailing  and  open  his  eyes. 

"You're  in  part  responsible  for  this. 
You  told  him  about  that  ring." 

"  Me  no  und' " 

"  Yes,  you  do  understand,  and  I'm 
not  going  to  fool  away  any  time  with 
you.  Do  exactly  as  I  tell  you,  or  I'll 
put  a  bullet  through  you  and  leave  you 
for  the  wolves." 

There  was  terror  combined  with 
hatred  in  his  glance  now  ;  but  I  saw 
that  I  had  conquered.  I  had  just  be- 
gun to  give  him  directions  about  cut- 
ting saplings  for  a  stretcher,  when  we 
heard  the  brush  snapping,  and  up 
walked  old  Uncle  Peter. 

Don't  ask  me  to  tell  you  how  we  got 
to  the  team.  That  little  procession — 
the  Indian  laboring  under  the  weight  of 
Kilburne's  body,  which  he  carried  on 
his  back,  and  Peter  and  I  following, 
with  Curtis  lying  on  a  stretcher  impro- 
vised from  Kilburne's  coat  and  mine — 
will  never  leave  me.  At  the  edge  of 
the  woods  near  the  hotel  I  left  the  team 
and  ran  ahead.  As  I  approached  the 
hotel  I  heard  Miss  Donald  playing 
"  Asthore  !  "  She  was  at  the  door  be- 
fore I  had  climbed  the  steps,  and  her 
face  turned  deathly  pale  as  she  saw  my 
expression.    Then  she  said,  very  quietly: 

"  Tell  me  the  worst,  Doctor  ;  don't 
deceive  me." 

"  Mr.  Curtis  is  wounded,  but  I  hope 
not  seriously,"  I  replied. 


"  And  Mr.  Kilburne  ?  " 

"  Shot  himself  !  " 

She  seemed  to  know  intuitively  what 
had  happened,  and  asked  no  more 
questions.  She  stood  quite  still  as  the 
buckboard  with  the  stretcher,  rigged  on 
crotched  sticks  fitted  into  the  sockets  for 
the  seats,  and  with  the  ghastly  burden 
underneath  it,  came  slowly  down  the 
road.  As  the  stretcher  came  up  the  steps 
she  spoke. 

"  Bring  him  into  my  room  ;  those 
stairs  are  too  steep,"  she  said,  in  her 
old  commanding  way.  And  she  led  the 
way  down  the  hall. 

Curtis  had  been  unconscious  during 
the  journey  back  to  the  hotel,  and  Fran- 
gois  hindered  rather  than  helped  me  as 
I  got  his  clothing  off.  I  saw  that  he 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  keep  his 
nerve  during  the  dressing  of  the  wound. 

So  when  I  was  ready  for  that  opera- 
tion I  dismissed  the  Frenchman,  saying, 
as  he  left  the  room  : 

"Tell  Miss  Donald  I  wish  to  see  her." 

"  Dorothy,"  I  said,  going  to  meet  her, 
as  she  entered  the  room,  "  I  have  sent 
for  you  because  I  want  you  to  help  me 
dress  this  wound.  I  shall  have  to  cut 
out  the  bullet,  which  is  lodged  under 
the  scalp.  It  will  be  trying  to  your 
nerves,  but  I  have  confidence  in  you, 
and  so  I  have  sent  for  you.  Do  you  feel 
that  you  can  help  me  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  simply;  and  though 
even  her  lips  were  colorless,  I  felt  that 
I  could  depend  upon  her.  As  I  turned 
toward  the  bed  and  began  to  ar- 
range my  instruments  on  the  little  table 
which  I  had  appropriated,  she  spoke 
again. 

"  Doctor,"   she    said,    and    her   voice 

trembled  just  a  little,  "  is  his  face  • " 

And  then  the  words  failed  her. 

"  It  is  quite  natural,"  I  hastened  to 
say.  "  There  is  only  one  small  wound 
on  his  forehead." 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she 
walked  silently  around  to  the  other  side 
of  the  bed.  The  bullet  had  struck 
just  over  the  inner  edge  of  the  right 
eyebrow,  and  in  one  of  those  peculiar 
freaks  which  such  missiles  occasionally 
have,  had  passed  around  to  the  right, 
inside  the  scalp,  to  the  back  of  the  head. 
There  was  no  fracture  of  the  skull,  and 
even  the  temporal  artery  was  not  sev- 
ered, so  that  very  little  blood  came 
from  the  wound.  The  blow  had  caused 
concussion  of  the  brain,  but  I  could  not. 
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discover  any  evidence  of  compression,  were  a  trained  nurse.  The  washing-  of 
and  all  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  was  the  wounds  and  the  applying-  of  the 
to  remove  the  bullet  and  to  bandage  the  bandages  were  simple  matters,  and  Cur- 
wound.  To  part  the  thick,  curly  black  tis's  head  was  soon  lying  back  on  the 
hair  and  make  an  incision  was  the  work  pillow.     Then  she  said,  softly  : 


Painted  for  Outing  by  A.  W.  Van  Deusen 

"  TALKING   TO    CURTIS    IN    HER    EASY,    GRACEFUL    MANNER."       {p.    42 1 .) 

of  a  few  seconds,  and  the  flattened  bul-         "  Is  that  all  for  the  present,  doctor  ? " 
let  was  lying  on  the  table  in  a  trice.         "Yes,    Dorothy;    and   I'm   proud   of 

Miss  Donald  had  held  Curtis's  head  while  you.     You  are  a  brave  woman." 
this  was  being  done,  and  her  hand  was         When  I  entered  Miss  Donald's  room 

as  steady  and  as  skillful  as  though  she  earl}^  the  next  morning  she  was  sitting  on 
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the  side  of  the  bed  holding-  Curtis'  hand 
and  stroking  his  face  and  head.  Some 
time  dtiring  the  night  she  had  donned  a 
yellow  silk  wrapper,  and  I  was  dimly 
aware  that  her  arms  were  bare  to  the 
elbow,  and  that  there  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful contrast  between  the  soft  white- 
ness of  her  neck  and  throat  and  the 
"  golden  glory  of  her  hair,"  which  she 
had  coiled  into  a  graceful  knot.  I  say  that 
I  only  half  noticed  these  things  because 


"  How  long  has  this  been 
I  asked. 

"  vSince  just  before  sunrise." 
"  Is  it  more  or  less  violent  ?" 


going  on 
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the  change  in  Curtis  at  once  absorbed  "  A  little  less  since  I  have  been  strok- 

my    attention.      He   was    delirious  and  ing  his  head." 

was  talking  wildly  and  disconnectedly  I  examined  the  bandages,  and  she  ex- 

of  his  college  days,  his  business  experi-  plained  that  she  had  readjusted  them 

ences,  and  the  fatal  afternoon  before.  once    when    a  sudden    movement  had 
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disarranged  them.  Then  I  looked  closely 
at  her. 

"  Have  you  slept  any?" 

"No." 

"  Have  you  been  Iving  down  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Aren't  you  tired  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  without  even  look- 
ing up. 

Once  more  she  stood  by  and  helped 
ine  while  I  dressed  the  wound,  manag- 
ing most  of  the  time  to  keep  his  hand 
in  hers  or  her  palm  on  his  forehead.  He 
seemed  to  be  suffering  no  pain,  but  he 
talked  almost  incessantl)^,  and  became 
more  restless  as  soon  as  her  hands  left 
him. 

I  was  in  the  sick  room  many  times 
that  morning  and  afternoon,  and  Miss 
Donald  was  at  her  post,  Curtis's  hand  in 
one  of  her's  and  the  other  gently  strok- 
ing his  head  and  face.  The  delirium 
was  so  persistent  that  I  began  to  fear 
that  I  had  been  mistaken  in  my  diag- 
nosis and  that  his  condition  might  be 
due  to  compression  of  the  brain  where 
the  bullet  had  struck,  rather  than  sim- 
ple concussion.  But  just  before  dinner 
I  found  Miss  Donald  sitting  in  her  little 
wicker  rocking-chair,  which  was  drawn 
close  beside  the  bed.  Curtis  was  lying 
very  quietly  and  his  lips  no  longer 
moved. 

She  looked  a  little  anxious  as  she 
said  : 

"  He  fell  asleep  just  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  he  has  not  spoken  nor  stirred  since. 
What  does  it  mean  ? " 

"I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  defin- 
ite about  it.  These  gun-shot  wounds 
are  uncertain  things,  and  especially 
where  the  brain  may  be  affected.  But 
this  is  a  favorable  symptom,  and  if  his 
mind  is  clear  when  he  awakens,  I  shall 
be  very  much  encouraged.  Won't  you 
go  and  get  some  sleep  now  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  want  to  be 
here  when  he  awakens,"  she  said. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Curtis  and  Judge 
Kilburne  came.  I  talked  with  Mrs. 
Curtis  for  a  few  moments  in  the  parlor 
before  I  took  her  to  see  her  son.  She 
was  a  refined  and  strikingly  handsome 
woman,  with  a  face  which  suggested  at 
once  the  origin  of  Curtis's  poetic  and 
idealistic  vein.  She  listened  without  a 
word  as  I  told  her  briefly  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  what  I  thought  of  her  son's 
condition. 

"  Miss  Donald  is  with   him  now.     In 


fact,  she  has  not  left  him  since  last 
night.  She  is  a  natural  nurse,  and,  per- 
haps you  do  not  know,  but  they  are  very 
fond  of  each  other." 

"Yes,  I  know  it;  Jack  wrote  me 
something  about  her,"  she  said,  quietly. 
"And  now  may  I  see  him  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  must  not  be  aroused. 
Sleep  is  the  best  possible  medicine." 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  and  I  ushered 
her  into  the  sick  room. 

"Dorothy,"  I  said,  "this  is  Mr.  Cur- 
tis's mother.  I  will  be  back  in  a  little 
while,"  and  I  left  the  room  quickly.  I 
felt  that  was  no  place  for  an  outsider. 
And,  besides,  women  get  along  better 
under  such  circumstances  if  they  are 
left  alone  with  each  other. 

At  the  inquest,  which  was  held  in  the 
reading-room  that  evening,  I  had  a  good 
chance  to  study  Judge  Kilburne.  By 
reputation  I  knew  him  to  be  a  stern, 
just  man,  who  was  singularly  lacking  in 
anything  like  sentiment.  He  listened  to 
my  story  in  silence,  and  asked  Tom 
Long,  whom  we  had  caught  lurking  in 
the  woods  near  the  "  shanty "  a  few 
searching  questions.  But  he  displayed 
no  emotion,  and  the  next  inorning 
he  had  gone  and  taken  with  him  all 
that  was  left  of  his  unfortunate  son.  A 
student  of  heredity  could  not  have  found 
two  more  striking  subjects  than  Curtis's 
mother  and  Kilburne's  father. 

I  did  not  rest  well  that  night,  and  just 
at  daybreak  I  partially  dressed,  and  went 
down  to  see  the  patient.  My  entering  the 
room  awakened  Mrs.  Curtis,  and  I  saw  at 
the  same  time  a  little  movement  from  the 
bed.  Miss  Donald  turned  toward  me, 
her  eyes  blazing  with  excitement. 

"  Sh — h,"  she  said,  "  I  think  he  is 
going  to  waken." 

I  drew  Mrs.  Curtis  quickly  to  one 
side,  saying :  "  He  must  not  see  too 
many.     It  may  excite  him." 

Miss  Donald  slid  softly  to  the  side  of 
the  bed,  and  took  both  of  Curtis's  hands 
in  hers.  There  was  another  little  move- 
ment, and  then  the  eyes  opened,  slowly. 
He  was  looking  right  up  into  Miss 
Donald's  face,  and  I  saw  that  she  was 
trembling.  He  gazed  steadily  up  at 
her,  his  expression  changing  gradually. 

"  Dorothy  !  " 

"Yes,  Jack."  Her  voice  was  very 
gentle  and  quite  steady.  It  was  a  splen- 
did instance  of  self-control,  for  I  knew 
that  she  was  nearly  wild  with  happiness. 

"  What    has    happened  ?  "    he    asked. 
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"  You  have  been  hurt,  dear  ;  but  you 
are  much  better  now.  Drink  this  and 
go  to  sleep  again  like  a  good  boy.  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it  after  a  while." 

He  swallowed  a  little  of  the  beef  tea, 
and  then  lay  very  still  looking  at  her 
with  wide,  happy  eyes.  Presently  he 
said  with  just  a  touch  of  the  hectoring 
tone  which  he  often  used  toward  her  : 

"  Well !  Aren't  you  going  to  say 
'  good  morning  *  to  me  properly  ? " 

I  turned  away  as  the  brown-golden 
head  went  down  to  the  face  on  the  pil- 
low, for  there  was  a  most  uncomfortable 
lump  in  my  throat  just  then.  But  what 
do  you  suppose  was  happening  when  I 
looked  again  ?  Miss  Donald  was  sitting 
there  on  the  bed,  and  as  he  looked  up 
at  her  she  did  what  I  had  often  seen  her 
do  when  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  had 
shown  too  much  of  her  heart  all  at  once. 
She  made  a  little  face  at  him. 


There  isn't  much  more  to  tell.  From 
the  hour  that  Curtis  awakened  he  be- 
gan to  recover  with  amazing  rapidity. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  I  went  back  to 
the  city,  leaving  him  in  charge  of  Miss 
Donald  and  his  mother,  with  instructions 
that  I  should  be  sent  for  at  once  if  he 
did  not  continue  to  improve.  The  next 
week  I  got  letters  from  Miss  Donald 
and  Curtis.  The  one  from  him  was 
thoroughly  characteristic  : 

"  My  Dear  Doctor,"  it  said,  "  Dorothy 
and  I  want  to  have  you  here  with 
us  next  Tuesday  morning.  I  have  sent 
word  to   Uncle  Peter  to  meet  you  at 


the  station  Monday  afternoon,  with 
seats  for  two  in  the  buckboard.  The 
other  fellozv  will  be  Dorothy's  rector. 
She  says  you  know  him. 

"  It  was  Dorothy's  idea  to  have  the 
rector  come  up  here.  When  I  asked 
her 'where,' she  put  her  arms  around 
my  neck  and  said  :  '  Right  here.  Jack, 
dear,  where  it  all  began.'  " 

"  John  Winthrop  Curtis." 

The  other  letter  I  think  I  shall  always 
keep.     It  runs  thus  : 

"  My  Dearest  Doctor  :  Jack  is  quite 
strong  again,  and  something  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  parlor  (right  in  front  of 
the  piano)  next  Tuesday  morning  that 
we  want  you  to  see.  Jack  is  sitting  at 
my  elbow  now.  He  says  that  I  may  as 
well  get  used  to  writing  to  other  men 
under  surveillance  before  we  have  gone 
any  further  "  with  this  business."  Thafs 
a  nice  way  to  refer  to  the  future,  isn't  it 
doctor?  But  all  the  same  he  is  the 
dea 

*'  He  won't  let  me  write  what  I  want 
to  say,  but  you  know  what  I  tliink. 

"  I  am  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world, 
doctor ;  but  I  shall  be  happier  next 
Tuesday.  And  you  will  be  here,  too, 
won't  you  ?  I  have  set  my  heart  upon 
it.     Most  sincerely  yours, 

"Dorothy  Donald." 

"  P.  S.— Jack  thought  I  had  finished, 
and  he  has  left  the  room.  He  is  the 
dearest  and  best  and  kindest  boy  in  the 
world.     There!     I  said  it!  D.  D." 

Of  course  I  was  there. 
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'OW  well  is  the 
plover  named 
— from  Pluvia, 
the  rain  !  For, 
like  the  raindrop,  he 
is  the  plaything  and 
playmate  of  the  wind. 
Fanning  the  cloud 
mist  with  his  wings,  dropping  plum- 
met-like to  some  spot  that  chances 
to  please  his  fancy,  drifting,  darting 
here  and  there  as  though  his  mind 
changed  with  every  airy  current.  Here 
to  day,  literally  in  showers,  the  air 
tremulous   with  his   plaintive  whistle ; 


to-morrow,  gone  like  the  clouds  of  yes- 
terday. Wild  as  his  own  weird-voiced 
cry  that  mingles  with  whistling  wind  of 
shore  and  plain  and  hilly  pasture. 

Shyest  of  plovers  is  the  upland  plover, 
which,  to  use  an  Hibernian  idiom,  is, 
properly  speaking,  not  a  plover  at  all, 
but,  as  scientists  tell  us,  a  sandpiper 
bearing  the  name  of  a  very  worthy  old 
gentleman  whom  the  ornithologist  Wil- 
son honored  with  his  friendship.  The 
fact  is  that  this  bird,  when  accumulating 
dust  on  the  shelves  of  a  museum,  stand- 
ing rigidly  erect  on  the  page  of  a  nat- 
ural history,   or   composing   one  of   a 
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rank  of  camphorated  skins  in  some  col- 
lector's drawer,  requires  the  label  "  Bar- 
tramian  sandpiper." 

The  sportsmen  who  seek  him  in  the 
rolling  fields  and  meadows  of  the  up- 
land, who  see  him  now  running  midst 
the  cricket- haunted  knolls,  now  drifting 
like  a  swallow  against  the  distant  sky, 
who  hear  his  whistle  atune  with  the 
song  of  the  lark  and  sparrow,  and  the 
hum  of  the  wind  in  the  red  top,  know 
him  as  the  upland  plover.  The  name, 
too,  fits  him  well,  for  he  haunts  the  dry 
and  breezy  hills  where  the  dawn  first 
shines  and  the  rays  of  sunset  linger 
long,  while  the  shadows  steal  upward 
from  the  valleys.  Contrary  to  most  of 
his  kind,  he  seems  loath  to  wet  his  feet 
with  any  moisture  save  that  which  falls 
in  rain  or  dew  upon  the  herbage 

The  upland  plover  inhabits  a  wide 
range  of  country,  appearing  in  New 
York  State  early  in  April,  nesting  in 
May  and  leaving  the  first  part  of  Sep- 
tember. During  the  breeding  season 
its  anxiety  for  its  young  renders  it  a 
very  different  bird  from  the  shy  plover 
of  late  summer,  where  the  best  qualities 
of  gun  and  gunner  are  called  into  play 
to  stop  its  speedy  flight. 

The  bird  is  of  a  grayish  brown  tint, 
lighter  beneath,  slightly  less  than  a  pig- 
eon in  size,  and  having  a  small,  graceful 
head  and  neck,  short,  slender  bill,  and 
wings  as  long  and  narrow  as  a  tern's. 
Its  flight  is  peculiar,  the  middle  part  of 
the  wing  appearing  to  move  faster  than 
the  tip.  The  singular,  and  I  may  almost 
say  weird,  feature  of  this  plover  is  its 
voice.  It  has  two  calls  or  whistles,  so 
distinct  in  character  that  they  might 
belong  to  different  species.  The  one 
most  frequently  heard,  a  hyla-like  whis- 
tle, two  liquid  notes  sounded  almost 
together,  like  a  whistle  and  its  echo — a 
sort  of  musical  gurgle.  The  other  cry 
is  one  of  the  wildest,  most  elf-like 
sounds  in  nature.  It  consists  of  four 
notes,  the  first  three  with  an  upward 
circumflex,  sharp  and  inquiring ;  the 
fourth,  sweet,  piercing,  long-drawn-out 
—dying  so  slowly  that  it  scarce  seems 
to  stop,  but  rather  drifts  out  of  hearing 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

When  a  boy  it  was  years  before  I 
connected  this  cry  with  the  bird  that 
made  it.  Time  and  again  I  heard  it, 
and  I  used  to  think  of  the  old  Celtic 
legends  of  the  whistling  fairies,  and 
wonder  if  mayhap  one  of  these  sprites 


had  missed  his  way  and  was  mournfully 
calling  for  his  companions.  Again  I 
would  hear  it  'midst  the  pasture  knolls 
and  would  steal  up  to  flush  the  bird,  but 
iny  quest  was  always  vain.  I  did  not 
then  know  that  I  was  dealing  with  a 
ventriloquist,  and  so  little  thought  the 
big,  brown  bird  that  I  sometimes  flushed 
in  another  part  of  the  field  was  re- 
sponsible for  any  noise  save  the  liquid 
twitter  he  uttered  as  he  flew  away. 

At  last  one  day,  in  early  spring,  as  I 
was  wandering  through  the  fields,  that 
puzzling  call  came  to  my  ears,  and,  far 
above,  I  saw  a  bird  whose  slender  form 
and  pointed  wings  betokened  the  plover 
kind.  In  a  moment  I  heard  again  the 
three  short  notes,  followed  by  the  long 
cadence,  the  while  the  bird  soared  with 
wings  set  like  a  bird  of  prey.  Again  its 
flight  was  quiet  and  rapid,  and  again 
with  motionless  wings  it  sent  its  wild 
cry  down  through  the  air,  and  thus  at 
intervals  until  it  faded  in  the  sky.  A 
few  days  later  as,  gun  in  hand,  I  roamed 
over  the  hills  whose  brown  shoulders 
were  still  patched  here  and  there  with 
wasting  drifts  of  snow,  the  call  sounded 
from  a  hollow  not  fifty  yards  ahead. 

The  solution  of  the  mystery  was  at 
hand.  I  had  not  stepped  forward  twenty 
paces  when  a  gray,  brown  bird  started 
up  and  tried  to  cross  me.  I  had  sought 
him  too  long  to  miss,  and  he  whirled  to 
the  ground,  his  feathers  fioating  on  the 
wind  that  had  so  often  borne  the  music 
of  his  cry. 

Great  was  my  boyish  triumph  as  I 
picked  up  my  victim,  which  with  the  aid 
of  an  ornithology,  I  soon  identified  as 
the  upland  plover. 

Since  then  I  have  tramped  many  a 
mile  over  the  breezy  hills  in  quest  of 
him.  I  remember  one  cool  day  in  Sep- 
tember that  saw  the  death  of  fifteen 
as  fine  plovers  as  ever  felt  the  fatal 
sting  of  whistling  shot.  We  rose  early 
and  shortly  after  daybreak  reached  the 
crest  of  the  range  of  hills  that  com- 
posed our  hunting-grounds.  The  wide 
valley  that  stretched  out  for  miles  be- 
neath us  presented  a  strange  and  beauti- 
ful appearance.  The  usual  landscape 
of  river,  woods,  fields  and  meadows  was 
all  covered  and  drowned  by  a  dense 
blanket  of  mist  of  so  uniform  a  depth 
and  level  that  it  lay  along  the  hillsides 
like  water  on  the  shore,  and  quiet  and 
unmoved  by  airy  current  appeared  a 
wide  lake  with  here  and  there  an  island 
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where  some  knoll  thrust  its  taller  trees 
through  the  vapor. 

Soon  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  pierced 
its  folds,  little  puffs  rose  here  and  there 
above  its  level,  and  then  a  light  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  the  lake,  like  the  vision- 
ary lakes  of  the  desert,  faded  away  into 
cloudland.  Not  long  after  sunrise  we 
entered  a  meadow,  green  with  the  clover 
that  had  grown  since  haying  time.  We 
were  nearly  half  way  across  the  field 
when  on  the  crest  of  a  knoll,  perhaps 
eighty  paces  distant,  I  saw  an  upland's 
head  warily  raised  above  the  after- 
feed.  Knowing  there  was  no  chance 
of  walking  within  range  we  separated, 
one  going  on  either  side  the  hillock, 
hoping  the  bird  might  take  such  a  di- 
rection as  to  make  a  cross  shot  possible. 
We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when 
we  heard  the  well  known  twitter  which 
the  upland  seldom  utters  except  when 
on  the  wing,  and  our  bird  started  up  fol- 
lowed by  a  companion  that  had  been 
better  concealed. 

They  tried  to  cross  me  at  a  distance 
which  they  apparently  considered  out 
of  range.  The  judgment  of  the  fore- 
most was  excellent,  but  the  second  bird 
thought  sixty  paces  safe  and  tried  to 
prove  his  theory,  but  the  logic  of  my 
right  barrel  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  found  his  way  into  my  game  pocket 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  day's  bag. 

The  report  of  the  gun  started  up  at 
least  a  dozen  uplands  from  the  meadow, 
and  for  a  time  the  air  was  musical  with 
their  liquid  twitter.  All  rose  well  'out 
of  range,  and  flying  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
alighted  in  the  long  grass  of  a  large 
pasture.  This  was  indeed  a  pleasant 
sight  for  us.  The  morning  had  seemed 
well  nigh  perfect  before.  The  early 
sunlight  glistening  on  the  dewy  clover, 
gilding  the  distant  hills  and  glimmering 
on  the  river  far  away.  The  air  crisp 
and  stirring,  making  the  veins  tingle 
with  the  joy  of  living.  The  hopeful 
expectation  of  successful  sport,  that  in- 
spiration that  has  and  always  will  make 
men  traverse  even  the  wild  fastnesses 
of  the  earth,  all  these  we  had  seen  and 
felt  before.  But  now  that  our  game 
was  before  us,  and,  as  we  imagined, 
almost  ours,  the  sunlight  seemed 
brighter,  the  air  more  bracing,  and  the 
hopeful  expectation  began  to  look  like 
pleasant  certainty. 

The  plovers,  as  is  usually  their  habit, 
though   flying    well   together,   had,    on 


coming  near  the  ground,  pitched  here 
and  there  and  were  scattered  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  pasture.  This  was 
very  favorable  for  good  sport,  and  we 
climbed  the  intervening  fence  with 
hopeful  hearts  and  watchful  eyes,  I 
could  scarce  have  gone  an  hundred 
yards  when  the  two  reports  of  my  com- 
panion's gun  rang  out  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  I  looked  just  in  time  to  see 
one  bird  falling  and  another  flying  rap- 
idly in  my  direction. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  if, 
when  a  bird  is  approaching  you  in  the 
open,  you  will  walk  carelessly  along  and 
not  appear  to  notice  it,  that,  either  con- 
fused by  your  movements  or  reassured 
by  your  inattention,  it  will  often  come 
within  range.  This  case  was  no  excep- 
tion. I  walked  along  with  my  head 
down  and  the  bird  came  straight  on, 
offering  me  a  beautiful  shot  at  thirty 
yards.  The  report  of  my  gun,  as  I  cut 
him  down,  flushed  another  from  the 
ground  which  I  missed  as  clean  as  I  had 
killed  the  first.  We  hunted  the  field 
thoroughly,  killing  four  more  birds. 

The  survivors  were  now  well  fright- 
ened and  began  to  show  that  degree  of 
shyness  which  few  birds  can  equal. 
They  would  fly  a  mile  before  alighting 
or  would  circle  high  in  air  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  their  twitter  audible 
when  their  forms  were  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. Now  we  could  hear  it  plainly 
and  again  it  was  so  faint  one  could 
scarcely  tell  whether  he  heard  the  bird's 
voice  or  the  memory  of  the  sound  still 
lingered  in  the  ear  of  his  imagination. 

So  we  followed  them  from  place  to 
place  throughout  the  day.  Lying  in 
wait  for  them  behind  trees  and  fences, 
stealing  up  under  cover  of  knolls  and 
cornfields,  driving  them  back  and  forth 
to  one  another,  trying  chances  at  long 
range  occasionally  with  effect,  but 
usually  only  making  the  birds  fly  faster 
and  farther,  until  the  fading  light 
brought  our  sport  to  a  close  and  we 
walked  home  in  the  gray  of  evening 
well  pleased  with  our  fifteen  birds. 

We  had  left  as  many  more  in  the  pas- 
tures and  we  determined  to  visit  them 
the  following  day.  But  in  the  night 
came  a  change  of  weather.  Autumn 
peeped  over  the  northern  hills  to  see  if 
Summer  was  preparing  for  her  journey. 
The  day  dawned  cold  and  rainy  and  the 
plovers,  like  the  siimmer  weather,  had 
gone  until  another  season. 
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FOR  many  miles  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  land  stretches  in 
arid  desolation.  At  wide  intervals 
the  smoke  marks  a  hurrying  train  ; 
perhaps  a  lone  section  house  stands 
upon  the  horizon  ;  or  the  cattle,  with 
lowered  heads,  follow  some  ancient 
trail  to  water.  All  else  is  motionless  and 
dead,  a  vast  unfathomable  depth  of 
silence.  The  imagination  is  appalled 
before  these  wastes,  and  few  have 
sought  the  arid  lands  for  a  summer's 
outing. 

But  recalling  now  my  two  years' 
tenting  there,  with  its  many  lights  and 
shadows,  I  question  if  my  months 
among  the  southern  hills  or  by  the 
lakes  of  the  Rockies  brought  more 
varied  charm.  The  plain  is  not  voice- 
less and  dead  to  those  who  know  it 
well,  but  full  of  melody  with  unceas- 
ing charm,  and  the  hardships  of  the 
arid  region  are  tempered  by  a  climate 
which  is  superb.  The  air  is  dry  and 
rare,  the  sky  is  fleckless.  The  blood 
grows  aerated,  and  bounds  through  the 
veins  as  with  the  spirit  of  the  wild 
things  of  the  plains.  The  lungs  are 
filled  to  the  brim.  We  quaff  oxygen 
like  champagne.  We  revel  in  the 
exuberance  of  mere  existence. 

Had  our  camp  personnel  been  less 
congenial  the  charm  of  our  life  there 
had   been  lost.      But   men   and   mules 


and  dogs  seemed  to  have  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing.  We  were  a 
part  of  that  vast  movement  to  turn  the 
waste  waters  of  the  hills  upon  the  plain, 
to  make  a  garden  of  the  desert.  It 
was  to  be  done.  We  were  filled  with 
enthusiasm.  A  breakfast  by  candle 
light  was  not  a  hardship.  We  slept 
under  the  sky,  and,  at  the  rattling  of 
the  cook's  tin  pan,  tumbled  out  of 
blankets  into  sharp,  wintry  air. 

The  steak  is  sizzling  on  the  coals, 
the  coffee  pot  stands  by,  the  teamster 
is  already  throwing  the  harness  upon 
the  mules.  The  dogs  run  about  like 
expectant  children.  A  pail  of  water 
stands  with  a  fringe  of  ice,  and  we 
turn  to  the  spring  which  bubbles  smok- 
ing into  the  frosty  air.  Stripped  to  the 
waist,  we  bathe  and  make  our  toilet. 
Cold !  Then  beat  your  arms,  run,  jump, 
box  your  chum.  And  presently,  with 
skins  tingling  as  with  a  thousand  need- 
les and  the  red  blood  threatening  every 
pore,  draw  chairs  to  the  steak  sizzling 
upon  hot  plates,  and  to  a  table  covered 
with  faultless  linen. 

"Linen!"  I  hear  some  three-weeks' 
camper  exclaim.  Yes,  linen  !  Our  first 
year  in  camp  was  much  like  your  three 
weeks,  my  outing  friend.  We  slept  in 
a  single  blanket,  ate  from  a  tin  platter, 
with  an  iron  fork,  or  no  fork  at  all ; 
knew  naught    of    chairs    or   tables   or 
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lamps,  lived  unshaved,  unwashed,  as 
savage  and  uncomfortable  as  you  please. 
Would  you  look  into  our  camp  after 
these  five  years  ?  Two  tents  stand  end 
to  end,  the  flaps  rolled  together  till  they 
have  become  one.  The  cook  has  placed 
his  stove  in  that  middle  door-way,  and 
in  the  smaller  tent  behind  is  his  table 
and  a  case  of  drawers.  In  the  larger 
tent  stands  a  dining-table,  glistening 
with  linen  and  tableware.  An  oiled 
canvas  is  spread  upon  the  ground  and 
folding  chairs  are  ranged  about.  Above 
swings  a  mammoth  lamp,  and  to  the 
one  side  another  case  of  drawers,  which 
do  service  for  buffet.  Into  this,  each  in 
its  proper  crypt,  fits  every  article  of 
tableware.  Into  the  first  every  pot  and 
pan  that  knows  the  cook. 

Breakfast  done,  there  is  a  signal  for 
moving.  Hammers  ring  upon  iron  pins. 
There  is  a  rattling  of  wagons,  a  trun- 
dling of  luggage,  a  drawing  of  cordage 
and  canvas,  while  dogs  bark  and  noisy 
forms  hurry  in  the  dim  morning  light. 
The  chests  are  packed  in  a  moment  and 
slid  face  together  into  the  wagon  bed. 


the  march.  The  mules  are  led  a  last 
time  to  the  water  hole.  The  horses 
stand  saddled.  The  riders  dip  their 
canteens,  moisten  lips  and  are  away. 

We  head  across  the  roadless  plain. 
Our  objective  point  is  a  water-hole 
twenty  miles  away.  We  separate  widely 
as  we  ride.  I  turn  to  set  a  flag  upon  a 
distant  hilltop,  and  presently  am  alone. 
Around  me  the  plain  rolls  to  the  brown 
horizon.  The  sky  line  is  sharply  defined, 
the  dome  overhead  as  blue  as  a  beryl. 
Off  yonder  the  white  sheet  of  the  wagon 
gleams  like  the  sail  of  a  ship  at  sea,  or 
is  lost  in  the  dust  clouds  that  rise  from 
the  sandy  ways. 

My  horse  is  a  bronco,  bred  to  the 
plains,  and  with  unshod  feet  he  skims 
the  brown  stubble  as  lightly  as  a  deer. 
The  sky  is  cloudless.  A  breeze  drifts 
from  the  far-away  Rockies.  Here  and 
there  the  earth  rises  like  the  swell  of 
the  deep  sea  in  calm.  From  these  emi- 
nences I  catch  the  gleam  of  ice  peaks  a 
hundred  miles  away.  It  is  the  snowy 
crest  of  the  great  continental  divide 
looming  into  the  western  sky. 
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The  table  is  collapsed  and  thrust  edge- 
wise beside  them.  The  stove  is  swung 
into  its  rack  behind  the  wagon  ;  the 
lamp  is  fastened  tightly  into  a  box  at 
one  side,  and  about  these,  each  in  its 
place,  go  quickly  all  impedimenta.  The 
sun  is  not  yet  up,  and  we  are  ready  for 


My  bronco  is  kittenish  with  the  frosty 
air.  He  vaults  over  the  prickly  cactus, 
and  .  shies  at  the  rattlesnake  coiled  in 
the  sand.  He  frisks  among  the  holes  of 
the  dog-town,  snorts  at  the  scampering 
dogs,  and  is  ready  to  follow  when  an 
antelope  springs  airily  away.     I  slip  my 
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rifle  from  saddle,  and  fire  at  the  deer  as 
I  ride,  once,  twice,  five  times,  perhaps, 
while  he  has  spaced  a  mile  between  us. 
The  lead  throws  the  dust  about  him,  and 
he  dodges  like  hare  from  hound.  I  can 
do  no  execution.  It  is  a  wanton  waste 
of  lead.  The  shot  but  ricochets  across 
the  plain  in  little  clouds  of  dust. 
Presently  I  see  him  stand  a  mere  dot 
upon  a  distant  hill. 

The  sun  climbs  into  the  zenith.  My 
comrades  were  long  since  left  behind, 
and  I  am  alone  in  the  gray  expanse  of 
plain,  I  pause,  oppressed  with  the  vast- 
ness  and  the  solitude.  It  is  the  dead 
earth  which  Dante  may  have  dreamed 
of  and  only  Dore  could  have  painted. 
The  whinnying  of  my  horse  falls  a 
pleasant  sound.  He  says  that  noon  has 
passed  and  he  is  hungry.  While  I  lunch 
he  grazes,  hobbled  near.  Presently 
upon  this  highest  ground  a  stake  is 
driven,  and  from  its  top  flutters  a  red 
flag — symbol  here  of  peace  and  promise. 
By  this  sign  do  I  take  possession  of  you, 
waste  lands  and  arid  plains,  in  the  name 
of  that  vast  army  marching  hither  with 
pruning  knife  and  plow.  By  this  sign 
shall  I  hold  you,  till  the  storm  waters 
yoked  to  our  bidding  be  led  by  quiet 
ways,  and  this  virgin  earth,  wedded  to 
the  plow,  shall  bring  forth  abundance. 
And  the  little  flag  on  the  hilltop  flutters 
its  peaceful  message  and  twinkles  its 
red  light  to  a  telescope  miles  away. 

The  sun  is  descending  and  the  air 
grows  cool  again.  Horse  and  rider 
brace  for  the  homeward  stretch,  and 
both  look  now  for  the  tents  that  shall 
tell  of  rest  and  comrades.  Before  the  sun 
has  set  I  catch  the  gleam  of  canvas  upon 
the  horizon  and  know  that  water  is 
found.  Five  little  dots  of  white  upon 
the  gray  plain.  It  is  home,  and  we  head 
straight  away.  But  my  horse  grows 
fagged.  We  pass  through  wastes  of 
drifting  sand.  He  sinks  deeply  and 
toils  and  pants.  The  sun  sets.  The 
west  fades  into  gloaming.  The  quaver- 
ing call  of  the  wolf  is  heard,  and  the 
crooning  of  owls  afar  off  on  the  plain. 

Night  settles,  and  the  miles  seem  long 
in  the  darkness.  I  ride  by  a  star,  and 
presently  pause  for  some  token  of  friends. 
Silence  intense  is  about,  broken  by  the 
wolf  calls  and  the  answering  owls,  and 
the  earth  is  as  black  as  the  grave.  But 
while  I  wait  a  light  springs  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  like  the  sound  upon  water 
comes  the  far  away  chiming  of  voices. 


My  horse  pricks  his  ears  and  at  once  is 
galloping  tent  ward  while  the  voices 
swell  and  then  break  into  a  rollicking 
chorus.  The  tents  grow  like  silhouettes 
upon  the  streak  of  twilight  in  the  west. 
The  wagons  and  the  long-eared  beasts 
appear.  Jack-mule  discovers  our  ap- 
proach and  joins  the  singing  with  his 
mighty  diapason.  Bronco  answers,  the 
dogs  rush  out  and  bark,  I  send  a  hallo 
which  is  caught  up  and  returned,  and 
the  next  moment  I  am  at  home. 

But  not  always  are  we  fortunate  in 
reaching  camp.  Sometimes  the  place 
cannot  be  found,  distances  are  wrongly 
estimated,  many  accidents  may  befall. 
At  such  times  we  picket  horses,  wrap  in 
saddle  blankets  and  sleep,  supperless 
and  waterless,  upon  the  ground.  Once 
this  happened  in  winter.  Then  through 
the  long  night  I  tramped  to  keep  from 
freezing.  To  and  fro  in  that  darkness 
as  unfathomable  as  the  depths  overhead. 
And  there  alone  in  the  shadow  and  still- 
ness of  the  desert,  dreams  come  which  I 
find  no  words  to  name.  And  so  through 
the  long  night  I  have  tramped,  watch- 
ing the  east  for  dawn.  Presently  a  tint 
along  the  horizon,  a  pale  glow  on  the 
sky,  a  gleam  upon  distant  ice  peaks,  and 
day  has  come.  Nor  is  water  always 
found  when  the  day's  journey  is  done. 
For  sometimes  the  pocket  has  been 
drunk  dry  or  the  spring  has  failed. 
Then  man  and  beast,  that  may  have 
toiled  all  day  through  sand,  must  make 
another  day's  journey  dry.  At  such 
times  suffering  is  intense.  I  have  seen 
tongues  parch  and  blood  run  from  the 
poor  mules'  mouths.  But  they  draw 
dumbly  and  patiently.  Never  a  sound 
indicates  the  agony  suffered. 

But  to-night  we  camp  by  a  water- 
hole.  In  a  depression  of  the  plain  a 
spring  seeps  through  the  sand,  and, 
caught  by  the  denser  soil,  is  held  in  a 
pool  of  foul  and  muddy  water.  The  half 
wild  cattle  come  here  to  drink,  the  ante- 
lope and  prairie  wolf,  and  now  and  then 
the  wild  mustang.  Here  the  buffalo 
swarmed  once  by  thousands,  and  the 
ground  is  strewn  with  heavy  skulls, 
marked  with  short  and  ragged  horns. 

The  antelope  come  shyly  toward  the 
water  where  we  camp.  They  stand  afar 
off,  gaze  at  the  tents  and  circle  anx- 
iously. The  wolves  slink  up  at  night 
and  quarrel  with  our  dogs.  In  long 
lines  the  cattle  file  across  the  plain. 
They  come  for  miles  slowly,  by  deeply 
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worn  paths,  with  heads  lowered,  utter- 
ing hoarse  sounds.  But  sniffing  the 
water  afar,  they  quicken  their  pace, 
break  into  canter,  then  rush  pell  mell 
into  the  midst  of  the  pool.  Half  fam- 
ished, they  gorge  almost  to  bursting. 
Sometimes  they  fall  in  their  tracks 
and  expire.  Often  they  sink  into  the 
treacherous  sand.  But  at  times  they 
come  in  great  numbers  that  crowd  and 
fight  for  the  scanty  drink  till  scores 
are  gored  and  trampled  and  the  pool 
is  filled  with  the  dead. 

To-night  the  bones  and  mummied 
skins  strew  the  ground  about  the  little 
basin,  and  we  have  dug  a  hole  near  by, 
into  which  the  water  seeps,  less  foul 
and  muddy.  But  the  wigglers  are  seen 
swarming  when  held  to  the  light,  and 
the  taste  of  animal  matter  is  nauseous. 
We  strain  and  boil  and  make  it  into 
coffee  and  so  our  thirst  is  slaked.  But 
the  mules  are  not  fastidious.  They 
drink  and  utter  sounds  of  content,  drink 
and  grunt  again.  And  the  dogs  plunge 
in  and  lap  the  water  as  they  swim. 

About  these  water-holes  the  night  is 
often  hideous  with  the  howling  of 
.  wolves.  Since  the  extinction  of  the 
buffalo  the  wolves  no  longer  roam  in 
^reat  packs  upon  the  plain.  They  are 
rarely  seen  by  day,  but  at  night  come 
slinking  from  holes,  and  when  attracted 
by  the  odor  of  food  gather  about  and 
howl  clamorously.  And  often  with 
their  barking  is  mingled  the  dolorous, 
long-drawn  cry  of  the  big,  gray  wolf. 

The  prairie  wolf  is  small  and  cow- 
ardly, much  like  a  slinking  dog.  But 
this  gray  wolf  is  huge  and  gaunt,  and 
sometimes  bold  and  dangerous.  If  the 
hunter  approaches  on  the  open  plain  he 
moves  off  ;  but  in  the  timber,  I  have 
known  them  to  threaten,  and  have 
heard  stories  of  death  by  them.  And 
so  with  the  mountain  lion,  found  among 
the  mesas,  and  sometimes  in  the  bluffs 
that  face  the  dry  water-ways  of  the 
plain.  Royal  game  and  a  fierce  enemy 
when  aroused,  but  like  others  of  the  cat 
kind,  he  had  rather  run  than  fight. 

Standing  one  day  upon  a  rock  which 
thrust  itself  from  the  scrubby  growth 
on  the  hillside,  one  of  the  men  was 
watching  below  for  deer.  Presently  a 
lion,  unconscious  of  him,  began  to  cross 
the  hillside  above.  He  fired,  and  must 
have  cut  its  belly,  for  the  brute  sprang 
into  the  air,  and  then  bounded  directly 
toward  the    man.     "  My  hair  just  stood 


straight  up,"  said  he.  But  the  beast 
scurried  past  him  like  a  frightened  cat 
and  into  a  hole  under  the  rock  upon 
which  he  stood.  But  the  mountain 
lion's  roar  will  make  one's  nerves  tingle 
at  night,  and  one  sleeps  better  when  the 
sound  is  afar  off. 

The  true  game  of  the  plain  is  the 
antelope — that  fleet  deer  of  the  open 
country.  Found  everywhere  in  the  arid 
region,  they  remain  in  greatest  numbers 
upon  the  Colorado  range.  Usually  they 
run  in  small  "  bunches,"  but  in  times  of 
storm  gather  in  large  bands,  huddling 
from  the  fierce  winds  or  seeking  shelter 
in  the  deep  arroyos.  Their  safety  is  in 
fleetness.  They  are  ever  on  the  alert, 
and  at  the  first  intimation  of  danger  are 
away  like  the  wind.  It  is  this  wildness 
that  makes  them  royal  game.  To  ap- 
proach within  shot  the  hunter  must 
exercise  all  ingenuity  and  caution.  But 
the  antelope  has  one  weak  point :  He  is 
curious.  And  so  the  flutter  of  a  red 
flag  has  captured  many  an  animal  that 
the  swiftest  mount  might  have  followed 
in  vain. 

Recently  I  sighted  a  lone  buck  on  the 
plain,  and,  riding  into  an  arroyo,  left 
the  saddle  and  crawled  towards  the  top 
of  an  intervening  hill.  But  his  curi- 
osity had  been  excited,  for  as  I  peered 
cautiously  through  the  high  grass  his 
antlers  lifted  almost  in  my  face.  No,  I 
missed  him.  Firing  awkwardly  from 
the  grass  as  I  lay,  the  shot  but  cut  away 
his  ears,  and  he  bounded  off  a  deafer 
and  a  warier  deer.  Again,  while  doubled 
over  a'n  instrument  upon  the  top  of  a 
swell,  we  were  attracted  by  the  bawling 
note  of  a  buck,  and,  glancing  up,  dis- 
covered him  watching  us  curiously  from 
the  tall  grass  a  thousand  yards  away. 
What,  with  saddle  horses  browsing  near 
and  two  men  doubled  so  queerly,  he 
failed  to  see  an  enemy.  Slipping  a  rifle 
from  saddle  we  crouched  in  the  tall 
grass  and  waited  while  he  sidled  nearer, 
now  retreating,  now  approaching,  till 
presently  he  stood  broadside,  as  though 
half  suspecting  danger  and  ready  to  fly. 
Then  my  bullet  broke  his  back  at  the 
loins.  He  had  ventured  within  one 
hundred  and  seventy  yards  of  us. 

Often  they  were  attracted  by  our 
white  tents.  Once,  on  coming  into  camp 
at  sunset,  we  were  met  with  information 
that  a  bunch  of  eighty-five  had  lately 
browsed  so  near  that  a  rifle  might  have 
reached  them.     Mounting  fresh  horses, 
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we  followed  the  direction  they  had  gone, 
and  upon  cautiously  ascending  a  swell 
two  miles  from  camp  discovered  the 
herd  below.  They  were  scattered  over 
a  low,  green  meadow,  browsing,  lying 
down'  or  playing  and  "  butting "  like 
goats  in  a  barn-yard,  while   here  and 


then  closed  again.  But  one  antelope 
lagged  behind.  We  had  wounded  it  by 
accident ;  a  mere  chance  shot  that  a 
novice  could  not  repeat  at  that  distance 
in  twelve  months'  hunting. 

At   once  we  sprung  to   saddles   and 
dashed  after  the  herd,  heading  now,  like 
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there  an  old  buck  stood  guard,  sniffing 
the  air  as  though  trying  to  find  from 
what  cover  came  that  faint  intimation 
of  danger.  Suddenly  the  whole  herd 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  dashed  to  the 
brow  of  the  opposite  swell.  Massing 
there,  they  turned,  observed  intently,  and 
then,  after  a  moment,  began  to  circle 
about  and  away.  An  expert  with  the 
rifle  might  have  reached  them,  we 
could  not. 

"The  game  is  gone,"  said  one,  and 
then  firing  in  mere  chagrin  at  the  cir- 
cling line,  the  lead,  as  it  ricochetted 
across  the  plain,  threw  a  cloud  of  dust 
in  front  of  them.  Instantly  the  front 
doubled  back  and  the  herd,  massing  in 
dense  body,  dashed  straight  away 
towards  our  tents  standing  at  the  water 
hole.  One  shot  more,  for  luck — twelve 
hundred  yards — ^lift  the  muzzle  high — 
there !  And  we  watch  for  the  little 
dust  cloud  that  shall  tell  where  the  lead 
has  fallen  ;  watch  while  one  might  count 
five  swings  of  the  pendulum. 

Suddenly  the  dense  brown  mass  scat- 
tered like  a  shell   that  had   exploded, 


panic  stricken  sheep,  along  the  old-time 
trail  to  the  water-hole.  The  sun  had 
set,  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and 
we  began  to  call  while  a  long  way  off  to 
the  boys  in  camp. 

Away  We  sped  altogether,  four  score 
antelopes,  a  wounded  doe,  broncos  and 
men  who  yelled  like  wild  Comanches. 
When  we  were  half  a  mile  from  camp, 
some  one  ran  from  the  tent,  observed 
for  a  moment,  then  called  excitedly. 
The  boys  tumbled  out  and  to  the  corral, 
sprung  hatless  and  coatless  upon  bare- 
back mules  and  flinging  arms,  beating 
flanks  and  screaming  like  mad,  with  a 
dozen  frantic,  scampering  dogs  they 
dashed  down  towards  the  herd. 

The  antelopes,  frightened  now  into 
full  speed,  turned  from  the  trail  a  hope- 
less chase,  while  together  we  followed 
the  wounded  doe  ;  dogs,  men  and  mules, 
whooping,  barking  and  raising  clamor 
and  dust  that  might  have  frightened 
every  living  thing  from  the  range. 

Presently  a  plainsman  sprang  from 
his  seat  and  seized  the  game  about  the 
neck.     The  boys  cheered,  the  dogs  went 
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wild,  only  the  mules  stood  silent, 
wondering  where  the  fun  came  in. 

The  moon  tinted  the  east  when  the 
prize  was  finally  bound  to  saddle,  and 
as  we  wended  back  toward  camp  the 
antelopes,  listening,  no  doubt,  from  some 
distant  hilltop,  must  have  wondered  at 
the  rollicking  laughter  and  college 
songs  which  floated  on  that  still  night. 

For  many  months  no  rain  has  fallen. 
The  dust  rises  in  tall  spirals  that  steal 
about  like  restless  genii  of  the  wastes. 
The  cattle  grow  ragged.  They  stand 
by  the  dry  water-holes,  utter  low  moans 
and  search  the  sandy  streamways.  And 
if  one  grows  weak  and  falls,  the  wolves 
crowd  up  and  quarrel  for  the  feast. 

It  is  noon,  and  the  wind  is  still.  The 
sky  to  the  north  takes  on  a  sober  tint. 
The  blue  pales  to  white,  and  the  white 
grows  dim.  A  line  of  yellow  comes 
where  the  gray  plain  is  blended  into  the 
gray  sky.  The  cattle  pause  and  lift 
their  heads,  sniff  the  air  and  huddle  in 
fright.  They  move  restlessly,  uttering 
sounds  of  fear,  then  turning,  with  what 
strength  is  left  to  them,  stampede 
before  the  storm.  In  a  moment  it  has 
come.  There  is  neither  hill  nor  forest 
to  check  its  fury.     It  rages  across  the 


vast  ways  and  tears  the  ground  in  the 
strength  of  madness.  The  loose  sands 
are  caught  up  ;  the  sun  wiped  out  ;  the 
earth  obscured  ;  all  living  things  crouch 
before  this  fierce  battery  of  the  plain. 

We  have  looked  to  our  tents  at  the 
first  intimation  of  danger.  Stakes  are 
driven  deeply.  Loaded  wagons  are 
trundled  to  windward.  Ropes  are  bound 
to  these,  and  turf  is  piled  about  the 
canvas  till  no  chink  is  left  for  the  storm 
to  enter.  The  mules,  strapped  with 
blankets,  huddle  behind  the  wagons  and 
turn  their  heads  from  the  stinging  blast. 
The  tents  strain  at  the  ropes  and  plunge 
like  wild  things  caught  in  the  toil  of  a 
net.     The  sound  of  the  wind  is  terrible. 

Presently  it  grows  darker.  The  wind 
shifts  to  eastward.  The  odor  of  damp- 
ness comes  on  the  gale.  A  mist  that 
grows  heavier  is  driven  with  the  wind 
till  the  dust  is  laid,  and  through  the 
night  the  rain  pours  down.  It  pours 
as  though  the  gates  of  heaven  were 
opened.  In  the  lull  of  the  storm 
the  far-away  roar  of  water  may  be 
heard.  The  dry  arroyos  have  become 
rushing  torrents,  and  the  river  fills  its 
banks  again  and  speeds,  a  wide  destroy- 
ing demon,  upon  the  plainland. 
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To  the  lover  of  nature,  nothing  bet- 
ter can  be  offered  than  a  jaunt  in- 
to the  reposeful  country  of  the  Cen- 
tral States  when  the  season  of  lan- 
guid afternoons  comes  around  and  rain 
seldom  if  ever  interferes.  The  Indian 
pipe  has  ceased  to  open  its  great  white 
blossoms  in  the  dry  beds  of  the  streams. 
Cat-bird  and  thrush  sing  no  more,  but 
the  swallows  gather  in  clouds  mstead, 
and  make  a  strange,  sweet  melody  in 
some   chosen   tree,   and   the    bull -bats 
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wheel  high  in  air  at  sundown.  The 
nights  are  of  ideal  loveliness,  mellow 
as  the  ripening  pawpaw,  lit  by  the 
moon  and  drowsj'  with  the  chirp  of 
crickets  and  the  bell  -  rin.ging  of  the 
frogs.     Who  would  not  go  riding  ? 

Out  of  one  of  the  Indiana  cities,  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  sped  two  bicyclers  on 
such  a  day  before  "the  butcher,  baker, 
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the  candlestick-maker "  had  left  their 
beds.  The  wheels  were  headed  for  the 
north,  toward  the  Silver  Hills,  the 
Switzerland  of  Indiana,  in  whose  fast- 
nesses, farther  west,  the  lawless  White 
Caps  administered  vengeance,  and  great 
Wyandotte  cave  hides  its  glories. 

We  sped  rapidly  away  until  the  last 
house  of  the  town  lay  behind  and  the 
landscape  opened  widely  into  level 
fields  and  meadows,  with  here  and  there 
an  orchard,  and  the  hills  rising  in  the 
purple  distance.  Thousands  of  English 
sparrows,  going  out  from  the  city  to 
raid  the  country,  disturbed  in  their  rest 
on  the  fence  by  the  passing  wheels, 
rustled  away  in  noisy  flight,  only  to 
settle  down  just  beyond  gun-shot. 

The  sun  was  slowly  rising,  and  now 
and  then  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog,  or  the  sound  of  voices,  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  morning.  Smoke 
began  to  curl  from  the  chimneys  of  the 
farm-houses.    The  country  was  waking. 

Who  would  believe,  looking  at  all  the 
evidences  of  thrift,  the  cultivated  fields, 
the  ancient  -  looking  homes,  that  this 
country  has  not  been  settled  one  hun- 
dred years. 

Over  to  the  left  are  the  houses  of 
Clarksville,  the  oldest  Anglo-American 
town  of  the  Northwest,  the  proposed 
capital  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark, 
conqueror  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes. 
There  he  lived  some  years  and  he  and 
Lytle  are  still  remembered  by  a  few 
very  old  people.  But  Clark  and  his 
heroes  and  the  homes  they  built  are 
gone,  their  town  is  a  suburb  of  the 
Falls'  Cities  and  their  doings  have  be- 
come the  ancient  history  of  this  section. 
Here  also  an  unknown  race  fought  its 
last  great  fight  with  the  Indians  for  the 
possession  of  this  goodly  land  and  was 
slaughtered,  leaving  nothing  behind  but 
graves  curiously  like  those  of  the  cliff- 
dwellers  of  the  Southwest.  Hither  one 
of  De  wSoto's  lieutenants  is  said  to  have 
fled  with  the  stolen  treasure  chest,  which 
he  buried  at  the  Falls  before  he  was 
killed  by  the  Indians,  and  his  ghost 
guards  the  spot  and  Vol.  Kelly  digs  for 
it  now  and  then.  But  we,  traveling  in 
the  morning  light,  hardly  thought  of 
these  old  stories.  Once  well  beyond  the 
town  we  slackened  speed,  and  at  an  easy 
six-mile  gait  pedaled  toward  the  hills 
which  loomed  nearer  and  nearer. 

Over  a  slender  iron  bridge  and  by  an 
old-fashioned  mill — the  first  cement  mill 


in  the  United  States — up  a  couple  of 
hills,  and  we  were  at  the  crossing  of  a 
railroad.  Thence  the  track,  or  rather 
the  path  beside  the  track,  was  hard  and 
smooth,  and  though  necessitating  fre- 
quent dismounts  for  cattle  guards  and 
culverts,  we  chose  it,  for  it  avoided  the 
hills  of  the  road  and  the  clattering  wag- 
ons with  their  choking  clouds  of  dust. 

Due  north  almost,  the  road  lay  now, 
the  railway  following  an  ancient  Indian 
trail.  Presently  the  spire  of  a  church 
hove  in  sight,  houses,  barns,  vineyards 
and  orchards  climbed  the  hills,  from 
whose  summit  the  church  dominated 
the  valley.  This  is  Little  Germany,  and 
here  may  be  heard  the  language  of  the 
fatherland,  may  be  seen  its  customs 
and  its  religious  pageants.  Over  to  the 
left  among  the  hills  is  Little  France, 
where  one  may  sit  under  a  tree  after 
mass,  sip  wine  and  talk  French.  They 
do  not  know  of  the  hatreds  and  jeal- 
ousies of  the  "  old  land,"  these  neigh- 
bors, and  France  and  Germany  are  at 
peace  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It 
is  peculiarly  and  distinctively  American, 
this  neighborliness. 

We  were  now  running  parallel  with 
the  range  of  the  Silver  Hills,  into  their 
very  heart,  into  the  country  of  berries 
and  peaches.  Now  and  then  we  passed 
a  rustic,  who  stopped  to  see  us  fly  past 
and  then  gazed  after  us  in  open-eyed 
wonder.  The  bicycle,  like  the  locomo- 
tive, does  not  seem  to  grow  old  to  the 
people  of  the  country  districts. 

It  was  growing  warm  and  coats  had 
to  come  off  and  be  strapped  on  the 
handle-bars,  while  riders  and  wheels 
rested  a  few  moments  under  a  persim- 
mon tree,  whose  fruit  waited  for  the 
touch  of  Jack  Frost  to  take  the  pucker 
out  of  it.  Plenty  of  these  trees  around 
and,  when  October  comes,  city  people 
will  be  there  to  gather  the  reddish  gold- 
en globules,  and  some  unfortunate  will 
eat  an  unripe  one  and  have  his  mouth 
drawn  up  into  a  perpetual  whistle. 

Behind  us,  as  we  started  again, 
sounded  the  shriek  of  a  locomotive,  but 
on  the  path  there  was  no  danger,  and 
since  it  was  up  grade  we  gave  the  train 
a  race  as  it  dragged  itself  puffing  and 
rattling  toward  the  summit.  Wheels 
and  locomotive  were  closely  side  by 
side,  and  the  engineer  leaned  out  of  the 
cab  window,  cheering,  while  the  fireman 
stepped  to  the  foot-board  between  ev- 
ery shovel-full  of  coal  thrown  under  the 
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boiler.  The  brakemen  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  race  and  watched  it  from  the  tops 
of  the  front  cars.  It  was  a  glorious 
spin  up  that  gentle  incline  and  the  sum- 
mit was  made  neck  and  neck,  then  came 
the  down  grade.  Away  went  engine, 
train  and  bikes,  the  wheelmen  with  their 
feet  on  the  rests,  the  engineer  with  his 
hand  on  the  throttle.  Down  they  flew 
through  a  narrow  cut,  around  a  curve, 
wheel  behind  wheel,  the  engine  puffing 
and  rattling  beside  them,  and  the  wheels 
dangerously  near  the  edge  of  a  "  fill," 
then  down  a  long,  straight  stretch,  at  its 
furthest  end  a  cattle-guard.  The  loco- 
motive had  none  the  better  of  it  so  far, 
and  whooping,  laughing,  shouting, 
whistling  and  thundering,  the  queer 
race  rushed  down  the  hill  toward  the 
white  fence,  then  with  hand-waving 
and  cheers  the  train  drew  ahead  and  the 
bikers  dismounted  to  let  it  pass  and  to 
tote  the   wheels  across  the  ties. 

There  is  no  solitude  in  a  settled  com- 
munity like  the  solitude  of  a  railroad 
track.  No  teams  and  wagons  clatter 
along ;  except  at  stations,  houses  are 
seldom  near  it,  and  but  for  an  occasional 
tramp  and  an  occasional  train,  silence 
broods  over  the  twin  rails. 

Nature  tries  constantly  to  reclaim 
what  she  evidently  considers  a  waste 
place,  and  whenever  there  is  the  slight- 
est chance  she  plants  flowers  and  weeds 
close  up  to  the  strack.  Her  creatures 
play  near  by,  though  they  seldom  cross 
the  rails,  and  we  can  make  friends  with 
them  on  either  side. 

Engine  and  train  had  clattered  away 
in  the  distance,  and  silence  had  again 
crept  close  to  the  path,  ready  to  smother 
the  slight,  crunching  sound  of  the  flying 
cycles.  Over  the  rails  the  heat  danced 
a  fandango  ;  not  a  living  thing  was  in 
sight.  But,  yes,  sweeping  around  a 
curve,  we  came  upon  a  pond,  sleeping 
under  great  beech  and  oak  trees,  and 
upon  some  logs,  which  idly  drifted  on 
the  water,  turtles  sunned  themselves. 
Usually  they  dive  away  quickly 
enough,  but  the  silent  wheels  had  given 
no  warning  of  the  approach  of  man,  and 
the  creatures  remained  upon  their 
perches.  There  was  a  big  snapping- 
turtle  and  several  small  terrapins,  all 
with  feet  and  heads  outstretched,  ap- 
parently sleeping.  We  threw  a  pebble 
into  the  pond,  and  away  scurried  the 
turtles,  diving  into  the  water  headfore- 
most, to  reappear  presently  with  cau- 


tious lifting  of  their  black,  snaky  heads 
just  to  the  surface,  reconnoitring. 

Lizards  slipped  out  from  impossible 
hiding-places,  some  black,  some  gray, 
and  allowed  the  resting  wheelmen  to 
inspect  them  closely.  Evidently  they 
apprehended  no  danger,  and  seemed  to 
care  little  if  a  hand  picked  them  up, 
only  their  bright,  black,  beadlike  eyes 
would  twinkle  a  little  brighter,  and 
their  panting  sides  labor  a  little  faster. 
The  lizards  and  the  turtles  were  alive, 
but  they,  like  everything  else,  were 
silent. 

Ripening  fields  of  corn,  brown  mead- 
ows and  fallow  fields  broadened  be- 
tween the  wooded  hills  and  the  beetling 
cliffs.  Up  and  down  the  valley  a  lovely 
view  enchanted  the  eyes  and  almost 
overcame  the  thirst.  Homes  and  or- 
chards began  to  appear,  and  at  last  the 
wheels  rested  beside  a  well,  deep,  damp 
and  cool,  so  deep  that  even  the  noonday 
sun  cast  no  light  upon  the  hidden  water. 
Keats'  blushful  Hippocrene  is  nowhere 
beside  a  draft  of  fresh,  pure,  clear, 
sweet,  cold  water  after  a  sixteen-mile 
ride  on  a  hot  summer  day  ;  indeed,  as 
the  old  lady  remarked  who  insisted  on 
bringing  us  a  glass,  "  there's  nothing  so 
wetting  as  water."     How  we  drank  ! 

Meanwhile  a  cluster  of  villagers  gath- 
ered about  the  machines,  inspected 
them,  discussed  them,  and  some,  more 
venturesome  than  the  others,  tapped  the 
bells  or  set  foot  on  the  rear  step,  but  al- 
ways promptly  withdrew  again,  half 
startled  at  their  own  temerity.  The 
curiosity  of  country  people  has  not  worn 
off  yet,  and  whenever  a  rider  stops  in 
an  out-of-the-way  village  an  inquisitive 
crowd  is  sure  to  gather,  to  ask  ques- 
tions, to  offer  advice  about  roads  and  to 
be  deeply  astounded  and  sometimes  a 
little  hurt  if  the  wheelman  has  better 
knowledge  of  the  country  roads  than 
the  country  people  themselves.  They 
are  always  pleasant  and  hospitable, 
however,  and  in  all  my  tours  they 
have  shown  more  true  courtesy  than  the 
town  people. 

And  now  the  road  lay  through  a  long 
stretch  of  swamp  land,  where  "  cats- 
tails,"  lilies  and  snakes  abounded,  and 
the  wheels  had  frequently  to  be  toted 
over  trestles  and  culverts,  but  after  a 
couple  of  miles  of  this  the  flanks  of  the 
hills  were  again  reached  and  at  a  de- 
serted tannery,  whose  dilapidation  testi- 
fied to   the  waste  of  forests,  the   path 
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opened  out  again,  long,  level  and  unin- 
terrupted by  cattle-guards  or  culverts. 
On  the  left  lay  a  smiling  valley,  low 
fields  of  ripening  corn,  guarded  here 
and  there  by  a  tail  sycamore,  then  a  ter- 
raced hill  with  farm-houses  scattered 
along,  an  invisible  road,  and  still  be- 
yond, the  lovely  green  hills,  lifting  their 
rounded  shoulders  toward  the  bright 
summer  sky.  On  our  right  the  hills 
rose  more  abruptly  from  the  valley  and 
beetling  cliffs  hung  close  to  the  road. 

Not  a  human  being  was  in  sight  until 
the  outskirts  of  the  little  college  town 
of  Borden  were  reached,  where  the  mill- 
ionaire of  that  name  has  built  an  educa- 
tional institution  to  please  his  useful 
fancy  and  gathered  in  the  college  halls 
one  of  the  richest  collections  of  Indian 
relics  in  the  world. 

If  the  tourist  strikes  this  town  some 
evening  in  early  summer  he  will  hear 
all  about  berries,  peaches,  etc.,  and  at 
every  turn  countrymen  will  be  met  car- 
rying samples  of  fruit  or  discussing  its 
qualities  and  prices,  for  on  these  appar- 
ently sterile  hills,  which  hem  in  the 
pretty  town,  are  some  of  the  best  and 
largest  berry  farms  and  peach  orchards 
in  the  Union,  and  this  is  one  of  the  cen- 
ters of  the  great  Ohio  River  fruit  belt 
which  extends  on  both  sides  the  stream 
below  and  above  Louisville. 

At  Borden  we  ate  dinner  with  one  of 
the  professors  and  let  the  wheels  rest, 
while  we  took  a  stroll  through  the  woods 
on  the  hillside  and  watched  for  flying 
squirrels. 

Not  far  from  here  Daniel  Boone,  the 
Wetzels  and  Jacob  Shelby,  all  noted  pio- 
neers of  the  Northwest  and  renowned 
Indian  fighters,  camped  one  night 
eighty  years  ago  and  left  their  names 
rudely  carved  upon  a  stone,  which  was 
found  recently,  deeply  grown  into  the 
roots  of  a  great  tree. 

Strangely  enough,  this  little  town  is 
one  of  the  four  remaining  fur  centers  in 
the  Middle  States,  and  thousands  of  rac- 


coons, minks,  foxes  and  polecats  leave 
their  hides  in  a  quaint  little  tannery 
preparatory  to  a  trip  to  the  furriers  of 
Europe,  and,  would  you  believe  it,  the 
ill-smelling  "  cat  "  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  fur-bearing  animals  of  this 
section. 

In  the  gloaming,  while  wheeling 
homeward,  we  met  a  boy  riding  bare- 
back on  his  horse,  and  such  a  smell  was 
diffused  around  and  behind  him,  that 
no  question  was  necessary  as  to  what 
freight  he  carried  in  two  sacks  slung  on 
before  him.  The  old-fashioned  trapper 
still  exists  in  this  section,  and  many  a 
shiftless  fellow  makes  a  laz}^  profit  out 
of  polecat  hides. 

Homeward  through  the  sunset  and 
the  moonlight !  How  can  one  describe 
it !  The  deep,  mysterious  shadows  on 
either  hand,  where  the  whippoorwill 
calls,  and  sleep  and  dreams  seem  to 
have  their  habitation,  and  where  the 
surprised  rabbits  hid  as  we  caine  upon 
them,  playing  in  the  road.  The  friendly 
twinkle  of  a  lamp  from  a  distant  farm- 
house, the  drowsy  song  of  crickets  and 
frogs,  the  thunder  of  an  express  train 
bound  for  Chicago,  dashing  out  of  the 
darkness,  swirling  by  deafeningly  and 
shooting  a  cone  of  light  into  the  dark- 
ness. There  is  something  weird  and 
ghost-like  about  such  a  train,  all  lit  up, 
flying  in  its  cloud  of  noise  and  dust,  and 
when  it  is  gone  the  woods  seem  to 
whisper  queer  things,  and  the  frogs  and 
crickets  are  quiet  for  awhile  and  loneli- 
ness stalks  between  the  rails.  No  won- 
der track  walkers  imagine  they  see 
spooks  in  lonely  places  along  the  road. 

Slowly  we  drifted  homeward,  over 
the  slender  iron  bridge,  past  orchards 
and  groves,  and  at  last  the  electric 
lights  of  the  Triple  City  of  the  Falls 
burst  into  view,  a  long  ribbon  of  stars 
stretched  low  in  the  night  sky,  and  then 
my  companion  burst  forth  into  song, 
and  the  wheels  rolled  slowly  into  town 
to  the  music  of  "  Old  Kentucky  Home." 
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AMPING  out-  what  rarest  pleasure  of  the  sports- 
man's golden  leisure 
When  he  bids  a  brief  adieu  to  worldly  care, 
And   is  lost  amid  the  glory    of  creation's  primal 
story 
In  the  woodland,  miles  away  from  anywhere. 


When  the  morning  sunlight  gleaming  o'er  the  hills  with 
all  the  seeming 

Of  the  light  that  warms  Arcadia's  verdant  shore, 
Marks  a  vision  to  inspire  in  the  heart  the  native  fire 

Of  the  free-born  race  that  ruled  these  realms  of  yore. 


Here,    in    perfect    peace     and     quiet,    nurtured    on    the 
frugal  diet 
All  dependent  upon  skill  with  rod  and  gun, 
Flow   the   richest    founts  of     reason,  where    no    hint    of 
mortal  treason 
Ever  dawns  between  the  courses  of  the  sun. 


Draw  the  fire  and   turn  the   spittle,  stir  the   coff^ee   (just 
a  Uttle), 
Sink  the  oven  in  this  bed  of  mossy  loam  ; 
While   the   bonfire,    brightly    burning,    starts,    perchance, 
an  instant's  yearning 
For  the  scenes  that  light  the  glowing  hearth  at  home. 


Reminiscent  songs  and  stories,  oft  rehearsed  with  added 
glories. 
Greet  the  ears  of  night  with  melody  and  jest  ; 
Till  the  final,  crowning  number,  yields  to  Nature's  touch 
of  slumber. 
And  the  forest  sings  its  lullaby  of  rest. 

Frank  C.  Riehl, 


FKARycy    FISHBNO    OlM    THe    pki\AZOH< 


By   Ho    H. 

THE  pirarucu  [siidis  gigas)  is  the 
largest  fish  of  the  Amazonian 
region,  and  one  of  the  largest  of 
fresh-water  species.  Specimens 
five  or  six  feet  long  are  very  common, 
and  I  have  seen  them  measuring  over 
eight  feet.  The  weight  of  adults  runs 
froin  one  hundred  and  ten  to  more  than 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  form  is 
broad  and  rather  heavy,  there,  are  pow- 
erful pectoral  fins,  but  no  dorsal ;  scales 
very  large,  rough  and  tinged  with  red 
along  the  sides  and  near  the  tail,  whence 
the  Indian  name. 


So  much  for  zoology  and  philology  ; 
gastronomically,  the  fish  is  only  too  well 
known  'to  travelers  on  the  Amazon, 
where  its  salted  flesh  is  a  standard  food. 
It  isn't  bad  when  you  are  very  hungry, 
and  your  chip  of  dry  pirarucu  has  been 
properly  broiled  over  a  camp-fire  ;  but 
the  stewed  concoctions  commonly  used 
in  country  houses  are  execrable.  As 
for  an  Amazonian  veiida,  perfumed  by 
its  pile  of  salted  "sides,"  that  is  a  thing 
to  be  imagined,  not  described  ;  a  cod- 
fish warehouse  would  be  far  too  mild 
and  balmy  a  comparison. 
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However,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
at  present  with  these  abominations  ;  the 
living  pirarucu  is  sweet  enough,  and  a 
noble  antagonist.  Very  few  white  men 
have  the  skill,  even  if  they  have  the 
muscle,  for  an  encounter  with  him  ;  but 
every  Amazonian  Indian  is  brought  up 
to  pirarucu  fishing  from  boyhood,  and 
it  is  among  the  Indians  that  the  sport  is 
seen  at  its  best.  I  lived  in  the  settle- 
ments of  these  good-natured,  half-civil- 
ized folk  for  months  at  a  time,  and 
almost  as  one  of  them.  When  not  en- 
gaged in  my  regular  work  as  a  natural- 
ist, I  often  joined  in  their  excursions, 
and  they  taught  me  pretty  much  every- 
thing that  I  could  learn  of  their  arts.  I 
never  attempted  to  take  a  prime  part 
in  the  more  difficult  ones,  such  as  pira- 
rucu fishing  ;  but  even  in  these  I  had 
some  share. 

Nobody  thinks  of  catching  fish  in  the 
main  Amazon,  for,  though  plentiful 
enough  there,  they  are  protected  by  the 
depth  and  muddy  water,  and  especially 
by  the  strong  current.  But  the  Amazon 
itself  is  only  the  main  artery  of  a  vast 
flood-plain,  stretching  away  sometimes 
for  fifty  miles  or  more  to  right  and  left. 

In  June  and  July  the  plain  is  nearly 
submerged  ;  but  as  the  waters  fall  they 
are  gathered  into  a  network  of  lakes  and 
channels,  and  here  the  fish  swarm  in 
countless  numbers.  September  and 
October  are  the  months  of  greatest 
vasante,  or  ebb,  as  they  say  here  ;  the 
season  of  plenty  for  river-dwellers.  On 
the  large  lakes  it  is  the  tempo  da  saiga, 
salting-time,  when  hundreds  of  Indians 
gather  to  kill  and  prepare  pirarucu  for 
the  market. 

Commonly  the  fish  are  taken  with  a 
harpoon.  This  is  simply  a  sharp,  barbed 
iron,  with  a  socket  fitting  loosely  over 
the  shaft ;  the  latter  is  about  nine  feet 
long,  round  and  heavy.  A  very  strong 
line  attached  to  the  iron  passes  up  the 
shaft,  and  through  a  ring  or  loop  near 
the  top  ;  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance a  loop  on  the  cord  slips  over  a 
corresponding  projection  of  the  shaft, 
and  this  serves  to  hold  the  iron  in  place 
until  it  is  released  by  striking  the  fish. 
The  cord  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards 
long,  of  cotton  or  linen,  or,  in  more 
primitive  districts,  of  home-spun  bro- 
melia  or  palm  fiber.  Attached  to  the 
end  is  a  float  of  light  wood.  The  fish- 
erman generally  carries  two  harpoons, 
with  their  respective  lines. 


A  certain  morning  excursion  may 
serve  as  a  type  of  many.  It  was  in 
September,  the  "  ebb "  season,  and  I 
left  the  house  with  Jose,  a  young  Indian, 
two  hours  before  daybreak.  We  carried 
paddles,  harpoons,  and  so  on,  a  bag  of 
salt,  and  a  very  frugal  lunch  ;  tobacco 
and  bark  cigarette-wrappers,  of  course, 
with  flint,  steel  and  tinder-box,  for 
matches,  in  this  damp  climate,  are  very 
i;nreliable. 

It  was  dark,  and  our  path  lay  along 
the  edge  of  open  grass-land,  with  forest 
towering  blackly  on  one  side  and  only 
some  outlying  huts  dimly  visible.  One 
other  fisherman  emerged  from  a  side- 
path,  greeted  us  shortly,  and  passed  on. 
He  was  in  a  hurry,  as  we  were.  The 
early  morning  hours  are  always  best  for 
harpooning,  not  only  because  the  fish 
are  active,  but  because  then  there  is  rare- 
ly any  wind. 

Dew  showered  from  the  grass  and 
bushes,  soaking  us  to  the  waists  before 
we  reached  the  shelving  lake-shore 
where  Jose's'  canoe  was  drawn  up. 
This  was  an  ordinary  wooden  montaria, 
such  as  every  Amazonian  fisherman 
owns  ;  formed  of  a  single  log  of  itauba 
wood,  hollowed  out  and  then  warped 
into  shape  over  a  slow  fire  ;  broad  in 
the  middle,  with  a  rounded  bottom 
slooping  upward  toward  the  narrow 
stem  and  stern.  These  canoes  are  so 
heavy  that  they  sink  instantly  if  filled  ; 
but  they  are  very  strong  and — what  is 
of  great  importance  in  pirarucii  fish- 
ing— very  steady.  It  is  difficult  to  turn 
one  over  in  the  water.  Jose's  tnontaria, 
a  small  one,  was  about  thirteen  feet 
long,  and  would  carry  eight  or  nine 
hundred  pounds. 

I  took  off  my  shoes  here,  in  case  I 
had  to  jump  overboard,  and  to  avoid 
noise  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  This 
left  me  clad  as  my  companion  was,  in 
coarse  shirt  and  trousers  and  sloiich  felt 
hat.  Jose  took  the  steering-paddle,  for 
I  had  only  a  general  idea  of  our  destina- 
tion. Pushing  rapidly  across  the  lake, 
we  entered  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  chan- 
nels between  flooded  grass-lands,  and 
just  at  daybreak  came  out  on  a  small 
lake,  which  spread,  black  and  glassy,  to 
the  shadow  of  a  little  wood.  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  wind. 

Jose  silently  left  his  place  and  took 
the  harpoon,  handing  me  the  steering 
paddle  as  he  passed.  My  inglorious 
place  was  that  of  ctirtnmi — the  boy  who 
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propels  a  canoe  while  taking  his  first 
lessons  in  the  craft.  From  his  place  in 
the  bow  Jose  scanned  the  water,  while 
I  turned  the  canoe  here  and  there  along 
the  flooded  margin,  stopping  or  pushing 
on  very  gently  as  he  directed  in  whis- 
pers or  by  a  slight  gesture.  The  water 
was  hardly  four  feet  deep  and  clear,  but 
with  a  thin  growth  of  half-submerged 
grass  in  some  places.  We  could  hear 
fish  splashing,  and  ghostly  white  herons 
were  standing  on  the  marshes.  I  shiv- 
ered a  little  with  the  cold. 

''^  La  estd  boiando"  whispered  Jose, 
and  I  heard  rather  than  saw  where  a 
pirarucii  had  come  to  the  surface  to 
breathe.  Two  or  three  silent  shoves 
with  the  paddle,  and  we  passed  over  the 
place,  Jose  watching  and  motionless. 
Five  yards  farther,  I  followed  his  sign, 
turning  to  the  left  and  letting  the  canoe 
float.  Two  minutes,  three,  four  passed. 
It  was  light  now,  and  a  flock  of  parrots 
flew  screaming  over  our  heads  ;  all  the 
world  was  waking  to  the  day.  An  alli- 
gator slid  into  the  water  somewhere. 

Suddenly  Jose's  brown  arm  rose  just  a 
little,  and  I  could  see  themuscles  swell- 
ing ;  then,  down  shot  the  harpoon,  while 
the  grass  ahead  shook  violently.  Jose 
began  to  draw  in  the  cord,  with  that 
little  click  which,  with  an  Indian,  de- 
notes disappointment  and  disgust  ;  he 
had  missed,  and  I  shot  the  canoe  ahead 
again.  But  as  I  did  so  the  Indian 
snatched  up  the  second  harpoon  —  he 
had  no  time  to  fix  the  first — and  sent  it 
flying  over  the  side. 

Cord  and  all  went ;  however,  the  fish 
was  struck,  though  Jose  had  only  caught 
a  glimpse  of  it.  Away  we  flew  after 
the  bobbing  float.  He  had  it  in  a  min- 
ute, and  began  to  play  the  fish,  now 
pulling  in  hand  over  hand,  and  now  let- 
ting the  line  slide  through  his  horny 
palms  as  a  fresh  spurt  warned  him.  The 
game  was  worth  seeing  while  it  lasted. 
The  stroke  had  been  a  sure  one,  and 
three  minutes  brought  the  red  scales 
alongside.  Then  Jose  got  a  loop  of  cord 
around  the  gills,  drew  the  head  out  of 
water,  and  gave  the  quietus  with  a  short 
club.  "  Ta  !  terra  f  "  he  grunted,  lifting 
■the  fish  and  flinging  it  into  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe.  This  was  a  small  one,  not 
more  than  four  feet  long. 

Now  the  surface  was  stirred  in  a 
hundred  places  by  rising  fish  ;  the  pira- 
rucus  always  marked  by  their  size  and 
the  gleaming  red  caudal  scales.     Some- 


times they  rolled  under  lazily,  trailing 
a  line  of  bubbles  behind  ;  this  is  the 
usual  thing  when  they  are  not  alarmed. 
Now  and  then,  near  the  canoe,  a  sudden 
agitation  of  the  water  would  be  instantly 
followed  by  black  head  and  back  and 
the  gleam  of  vermilion,  all  passing  like 
an  arrow  ;  bdldcdbd,  Jose  called  it,  imi- 
tating the  sound  produced  by  the  fish. 

This  rising  is  a  necessity  for  respira- 
tion, and  takes  place  even  during  head- 
long flight.  It  is  generally  useless  to 
pursue  a  swimming  fish,  but  from  the 
direction  of  the  rise,  and  the  bubbles,  a 
skillful  fisherman  can  guess  pretty  nearly 
where  the  fish  has  gone,  and  there  he 
waits  patiently  for  the  next  boiar.  Large 
as  the  pirarucus  are,  they  often  swim  in 
shallow  water,  over  the  flooded  grass- 
lands ;  there,  canoe  and  fisherman  are 
half  concealed  by  floating  vegetation, 
and  the  unsuspecting  prey  may  pass 
close  under  the  harpoon. 

In  such  a  place  Jose's  quick  eye  de- 
tected some  movement,  or  his  ear  caught 
a  splash.  We  pushed  in  softly,  making 
a  little  road  in  the  high  grass,  though 
the  water  under  us  was  three  feet  deep. 
Forty  feet  from  the  lake  we  stopped, 
and  Jose  resumed  his  statuesque  po- 
sition in  the  bow  ;  he  had  lighted  a  long 
tauari  cigarette,  but  stuck  it  behind  his 
ear  after  two  or  three  puffs.  He  stood 
there  for  twenty  minutes,  hardly  moving 
a  muscle  ;  but  his  eyes  and  ears  were 
all  alive,  for  he  knew  that  a  pirarucii 
was  feeding  near  us.  Now  and  then  I 
saw  the  grass  move  just  perceptibly,  and 
once  the  fish  rose,  not  thirty  feet  away. 
I  held  my  paddle  ready,  but  Jose  never 
stirred. 

Then  I  caught  a  gleam  of  red  close 
to  my  end  of  the  canoe  ;  the  fish  had 
risen  again,  not  a  yard  from  my  hand, 
and  I  just  kept  myself  from  jabbing  at 
it  with  the  paddle.  This  forced  in- 
action was  dreadful ;  I  felt  that  I  must 
do  something  or  die,  and  yet  Jose  never 
winked.  Was  it  possible  that  he  hadn't 
seen  and  heard  ?     I  dare  not  whisper. 

Down  flashed  the  harpoon !  Jose 
caught  the  line  and  tried  to  pay  it  out  ; 
the  canoe  rocked  wildly.  Splash ! 
splash !  No  question  where  the  fish 
was  with  the  grass  waving  and  break- 
ing before  it ;  the  doubt  was  if  the  line 
would  snap  as  Jose  braced  himself 
against  it,  his  muscles  standing  out  like 
iron.  "Paddle!"  he  yelled;  "it's  a 
grandfather,  and  no  mistake  !  " 
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The  fish  was  in  the  open  lake,  making 
for  deep  water,  and  we  after  it,  both 
working  like  mad.  Jose  tried  to  draw 
in  line,  but  he  might  as  well  have 
tugged  at  a  ship's  mainsail.  Swish  ! 
went  the  cord,  and  the  float  whirled 
after  it.  "  Diaho  .^  "  he  growled,  show- 
ing me  his  bloody  hand  ;  but  he  seized 
a  paddle  and  we  chased  on  after  the 
float.  How  that  fish  fought !  Twice 
Jose  had  the  line,  and  once  he  gave  it  a 
turn  arorind  a  paddle-handle,  holding 
on  for  dear  life,  while  the  fish  actually 
towed  us  fifty  yards.  He  let  go  again, 
finally,  because  the  fish  doubled  and 
passed  almost  under  us  before  we  could 
turn.  Then  we  raced  the  float  again, 
and  so  on  for  half  an  hour. 

"  We  must  sccundar^'  called  Jose. 
Secundar  is  to  give  a  second  harpoon 
stroke.  That  is  done  generally  when 
the  fish  is  exhausted.  This  one  seemed 
to  have  hours  of  life  in  him,  as  he 
turned  and  zigzagged,  and  shot  ahead, 
striving  to  rid  himself  of  the  iron. 
Luckily  there  was  nothing  to  entangle 
the  cord. 

Jose  knew  that  he  must  come  to  the 
surface  soon.  "  Get  ahead  of  him,"  he 
directed,  and  we  both  plied  paddles. 
Suddenly  the  float  stopped.  Jose  had 
the  second  harpoon  ready  in  an  instant, 
holding  the  paddle  in  his  left  hand. 
'' Atras /  "  he  called;  and  as  I  backed, 
the  fish  broke  water,  flashing  black  and 
red.  It  was  down  in  an  instant,  but  it 
carried  two  harpoons  now,  and  the  last 
stroke  was  deadly.  A  little  more  strug- 
gling, and  we  had  the  great  creature 
alongside. 

I  gave  a  cry  of  admiration,  Jose  an- 
swering with  a  satisfied  grin.  The  fish 
was  easily  killed,  but  it  was  another 
matter  to  get  it  into  the  canoe.  We 
had  to  tow  it  into  shallow  water,  where 
we  jumped  overboard,  and  tugged  and 
heaved  until  we  got  it  over  the  side.  It 
was  a  giant,  even  of  its  kind  ;  quite 
seven  and  a  half  feet  long. 

We  secured  two  more  medium-sized 
fish,  and  it  fell  to  me  to  secundar  one  of 
them.  The  harpoon  had  struck  near 
its  tail,  and  when  it  was  brought  strug- 
gling to  the  side,  Jose  could  not  get  a 
noose  over  its  head.  He  asked  me  to 
drive  the  second  harpoon  just  behind 
the  fins,  and  after  one  failure  I  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this.  The  iron  rarely 
drags  out  if  the  barbs  are  well  im- 
bedded.      Sometimes   the   line   breaks, 


and  then,  of  course,  iron  and  shaft  are 
lost,  as  well  as  the  fish  ;  but  this  is  not 
common  if  the  line  is  good  and  the 
fisherman  skillful. 

The  day-breeze  began  to  blow,  and  it 
was  pretty  hot  by  this  time ;  so  we 
stopped  on  a  low  bank,  under  some 
trees,  and  ate  our  lunch.  Then  I  lolled 
about  and  collected  insects  while  Jose 
cleaned  and  salted  the  fish.  The  skin 
and  scales  are  removed  together,  and 
the  flesh  of  the  sides — often  very  thick — 
is  shaved  down  to  thin  slices  and  well 
rubbed  with  salt  before  the  final  drying 
in  the  sun.  Some  tidbits  from  near  the 
tail  were  broiled  for  our  own  eating. 
Fresh  pirarucu  is  very  good.  The  heads 
were  inoqueado — i.  c,  smoke-dried — for 
family  use.  The  dry  sides  would  be 
passed  over  to  some  trader,  to  whom,  of 
course,  Jose  was  in  debt. 

He  told  me  that  the  pirarucu  makes 
a  kind  of  nest  or  hollow  in  sandy  lake- 
bottoms,  where  the  eggs  are  deposited. 
These  are  guarded  assiduously  by  the 
male  and  female,  and  the  young  fish 
swiin  for  some  time  with  their  parents. 
This  is  the  coinmon  account,  and  is, 
I  believe,  substantially  correct.  The 
spawning  season  is  a  favorite  time  for 
fishing,  because,  having  once  located  a 
nest,  the  fisherman  is  sure  to  get  both 
male  and  female.  In  that  case  the  eggs 
or  young  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies.  There  is  no  law  to  protect  the 
spawning  fish,  nor  could  it  be  enforced 
if  it  existed. 

During  the  annual  floods,  when  har- 
pooning becomes  unproductive,  pirarucu 
are  taken  with  large  hooks.  The  bait 
is  a  small  fish  ;  if  living,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  purpose.  The  line  is  short 
and  nearly  as  thick  as  ordinary  clothes- 
rope.  It  is  made  fast  to  a  tree  on  shore, 
and  commonly  the  fisheriuan  goes  to 
sleep  beside  it.  If  a  pirarucii  takes  the 
hook,  it  is  allowed  to  wear  itself  out  by 
its  own  struggles  before  much  attempt 
is  made  to  play  it.  Soiuetimes  the  line 
is  attached  to  a  stout  pole,  which  is  set 
up  in  the  center  of  some  shallow  lake. 
The  Indian  boys  make  their  first  capt- 
ures in  that  way,  or  with  night-lines. 
Frequently  an  alligator  is  hooked,  and. 
then  matters  are  lively. 

A  wholesale  method  is  practiced  where 
small,  shallowponds  are  completely  over- 
grown with  aquatic  vegetation.  This  is 
productive,  but  it  is  dangerous,  for  such 
places  are  the  resorts  of  alligators  and 
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huge  water-snakes,  sometimes  twenty- 
five  feet  long.  I  never  witnessed  this 
kind  of  fishing,  but  a  friend  who  saw  it 
in  Marajo  described  the  scene  to  me 
much  as  follows  : 

''  The  lake  was  simply  a  morass  left 
by  the  retiring  waters  ;  hardly  two  feet 
deep  anywhere,  and  more  mud  than 
water.  The  surface  was  covered  by  a 
perfect  mat  of  water-plants.  Numbers 
of  pirarucii  and  other  fish  had  taken 
refuofe  here  when  the  grass-lands  dried 
off,  just  as  you  may  see  tadpoles  in  a 
half-dried  puddle.  No  canoe  could  have 
been  pushed  through  the  weeds,  even 
where  the  water  was  deep  enough  ;  so  it 
was  decided  to  batcr  o  lago  ( '  beat  the 
lake  ' ),  as  they  say  here. 

"About  twenty  bare-legged  fishermen 
formed  a  line,  each  with  a  stout  stick  in 


his  left  hand  and  the  harpoon  or  spear 
in  his  right.  They  marched  into  the 
mud  and  water,  pretty  close  together, 
feeling  in  front  with  the  poles,  and  ready 
with  their  harpoons  to  strike  anything 
that  turned  up.  Most  of  them  were 
yelling  like  lunatics.  As  fast  as  the  fish 
were  killed  they  were  tossed  out  on  the 
weeds  and  left  there. 

"  They  struck  more  than  one  alliga- 
tor, either  killing  it  with  their  poles  or 
letting  it  pass  through  the  line.  One 
man  was  knocked  down,  and  might  have 
fared  badly  had  not  the  others  come  to 
his  assistance.  Luckily  there  were  no 
siicurijns.  The  men  dread  these  big 
snakes  more  than  ihey  do  the  alligators. 
The  pond  was  hardly  fifty  acres  in  ex- 
tent, but  they  took  seventy  pirarucils 
from  it  in  a  short  time." 


'HE  art  of 
"calling" 
moose  de- 
mands more 
patience,  nerve  and  skill,  than  any  other 
branch  of  woodcraft.  The  animal  is  for- 
ever on  the  alert,  he  displays  a  positive 
genius  for  turning  up  in  the  wrong  place 
at  the  wrong  time  and  his  powers  of  scent 
and  hearing  are  almost  incredible.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  he  is  ever  wholly 
deceived  by  the  spurious  call  even  when 
the  caller  is  an  adept. 

Like  other  members  of  the  deer  fami- 
ly, however,  he  possesses  a  curiosity  that 
often  seems  to  paralyze  his  caution. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  rut- 
ting season,  when  he  is  very  much  dis- 


posed, if  he  has  not  yet  mated,  to  look 
into  the  origin  of  any  unusual  sound. 

A  moose  that  is  mated  will  not  come 
to  the  horn  if  he  is  any  distance  away. 
He  is  a  Mormon  by  nature,  but  he  has  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  force  of  the  say- 
ing that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush.  A  young  bull  moose  will 
exhibit  the  greatest  caution  in  coming 
to  the  horn,  for  he  is  well  aware  that  a 
bigger  moose  than  himself  may  be  in 
charge  of  the  harem,  who  will  feel 
called  upon,  the  moment  he  shows  his 
homely  nose,  to  shovel  him  into  the  lake. 

Most  of  the  calling  done  by  Indian 
guides  is  a  monumental  farce.  It  would 
never  fool  the  moose  at  any  other  than 
the  mating  season  when  he  has  not  the 
full  possession  of  his  faculties.  Then  it 
is  that  the  king  of  the  forest,  like  many 
a  human  king,  is  tricked  and  decoyed  to 
his  doom  by  the  voice  of  the  siren.  He 
obeys  against  his  judgment  the  summons 
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of  the  phantom  maid  from  whose  bower 
few  bull  moose  e'er  return. 

Our  camp  was  located  on  Little  Sou'- 
West  Miramichi  Lake,  one  of  the  wild- 
est of  the  many  beautiful  sheets  of 
water  to  be  found  in  that  wonderful 
land  of  fen  and  forest,  lake  and  river, 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  To 
the    east    lay  Martin's    Bluff,   reposing 


lugged  off  our  beans  one  by  one  be- 
fore our  very  eyes  ;  the  rabbit  sought 
safety  in  the  dooryard  from  his  numer- 
ous foes,  and  the  partridge,  spruce  as 
well  as  birch,  dwelt  without  thought  of 
fear  among  the  surrounding  trees. 

Down  among  the  islands  that  decked 
the  bosom  of  the  lake,  a  congress  of 
black  duck  was  in  daily  session  discuss- 


THE   RESPONSE. 


like  a  giant,  over  whose  recumbent  form 
Dame  Nature  had  thrown  the  gorgeous 
crazy  quilt  of  autumn.  To  the  west, 
clad  to  their  summits  in  somber  dress 
of  spruce  and  fir,  rose  the  mountains 
that  form  the  great  divide  between  the 
waters  of  the  Miramichi  and  those  of 
the  Tobique. 

The  Canada  jay,  or  "Whisky  Jack," 
boarded  with  us  at  the  camp  ;  the  red 
squirrel  chuckled  and  chattered  on  the 
ridgepole  ;    the    white  -  bellied     mouse 


ing  our  affairs.  Later  on  the  senatorial 
loons  lined  up — six  or  eight  of  them — 
abreast  of  the  camp  and  resumed  the 
debate  upon  the  orders  of  the  day.  At 
sundown  the  muskrats  could  be  seen 
steaming  out  of  their  little  docks  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  and  leaving  long,  shin- 
ing wakes  behind  them. 

Just  around  the  turn  below  the  cove 
a  big  mountain  stream  poured  into  the 
lake  where  the  trout  played  and  chased 
each   other  in  the  twilight,  and  some- 
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times  broke  the  glassy  surface  for  many 
yards  around  in  a  seeming  spasm  of 
fun  and  frolic.  Regular  whoppers  some 
of  them  were,  too,  flapping  the  beam 
at  four  and  five  pounds. 

Away  down  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake 
was  a  bran  new  beaver  house  and  dam, 
whose  cunning  builders  were  now  yard- 
ing in  a  goodly  store  of  their  favorite 
food  against  the  coming  winter. 

All  these  attractions,  however,  were 
only  incidental — merely  the  side-show 
that  pointed  to  the  presence  of  the  main 
circus  and  menagerie.  Other  sights 
and  sounds  were  to  be  noted  in  this 
wonderful  woodland  region  compared 
with  which  these  I  have  named  were  of 
trifling  interest.  For  instance,  there 
were  holes,  or  indentations,  all  around 
the  margin  of  the  lake  that  looked  like 
the  print  of  a  water- pail  in  the  soft, 
spongy  bog.  The  guide  said  these  were 
the  fresh  tracks  of  caribou  which  were 
traveling  to  and  from  the  barrens. 
There  were  other  tracks  fully  as  large, 
and  with  a  more  aristocratic,  tapering 
toe,  which  sank  much  deeper  in  the 
yielding  soil.  The  guide  said  these 
were  made  by  a  big  bull  moose,  the 
king  of  North  American  game  animals. 

We  were  fortunate,  Fred  and  myself, 
in  being  able  to  secure  for  this  trip  a 
well-known  guide,  who  is  wise  above 
all  his  fellows  in  the  ways  of  the  woods, 
who  is  genial  and  patient  whether  it 
rains  or  shines,  and  who,  as  a  caller  of 
moose,  has  no  superior  in  Canada. 

All  of  the  Indian  callers  since  the 
world  began  have  insisted  on  calling 
only  after  .sundown.  No  doubt  the  moose 
is  rather  more  likely  to  come  to  the  horn 
then  than  earlier  in  the  day,  but  this 
waiting  and  watching  by  night  is  cold 
and  wearisome,  and  as  the  shadows 
deepen,  the  problem  of  planting  your 
bullet  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  becomes  more  and  more  dubious 
of  solution.  Henry  calls  only  in  the 
hours  of  daylight,  when  the  game  may 
be  clearly  seen. 

The  wind  had  almost  died  away  at 
three  o'clock,  when  Henry — who  had 
been  for  an  hour  or  so  daubing  with 
copious  coats  of  pitch  the  yawning 
seams  of  the  old  Micmac  canoe — said 
he  thought  we  had  better  go  up  to  the 
head  of  the  lake  and  "  try  a  little  call." 

That  canoe  was  in  itself  a  monument 
to  Henry's  matchless  energy  and  power 
of  resource.     It  was  a  huge,  unwieldy 


craft,  that  must  have  weighed  in  its 
palmy  days  at  least  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds,  which  Henry  and  another 
guide,  to  humor  the  whim  of  a  New 
York  sportsman,  had  some  years  before 
carried  on  their  shoulders  thirty  miles 
through  the  trackless  wilderness,  swamp- 
ing a  road  as  they  went.  It  must  have 
cost  the  New  York  man  five  times  the 
sum  for  which  Henry  would  have  built 
a  far  better  canoe  right  at  the  lake. 
This  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the  case  of 
the  Englishman  who  insisted  on  having 
his  bath-tub  carried  through.  The  bath- 
tub is  still  at  the  lake,  and  so  is  the 
Micmac  canoe,  and  there  they  will  both 
remain  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

We  pushed  our  way  silently  through 
the  circles  of  water-lilies,  and  noisily 
through  the  sedgy  shallows,  and  landed 
at  the  head  of  the  lake.  We  went  a 
short  way  into  the  green  woods  and  sat 
down  upon  the  prostrate  trunk  of  an 
ancient  pine  which  the  loggers  had 
felled  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
guide  walked  up  to  a  white  birch  tree 
and  proceeded  to  fabricate  his  horn. 

With  three  strokes  of  a  knife  he  re- 
moved a  broad  sheet  of  bark.  This  he 
peeled  as  thin  as  possible,  removed  a 
wart  or  two  from  the  yellow  inner  sur- 
face, trimmed  the  sheet  in  the  general 
shape  of  a  triangle,  and  then  rolled  it  in 
the  form  of  a  cone.  The  horn  thus  made 
was  about  eighteen  inches  long,  one 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  small  end,  and 
about  five  inches  at  the  big  end.  Shov- 
ing his  hand  down  into  the  black  mold 
at  his  feet,  Henry  yanked  up  a  long 
spruce  root  or  tendril.  This  he  peeled 
with  his  knife  upon  his  knee,  split  it 
from  end  to  end,  and  bound  it  around 
the  horn.  Then,  after  carefully  squar- 
ing off  the  outer  end,  the  guide  stood 
up,  placed  the  implement  to  his  lips  and 
gave  the  call  of  the  cow  moose. 

It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  lan- 
guage to  describe  that  call  !  The  first 
short  note  was  a  high-pitched,  flute-like 
whine  or  whimper  that  subsided  into  a 
kind  of  sob  two  full  octaves  further 
down  in  the  musical  scale.  The  second 
note,  which  followed  at  once,  was  a 
long,  loud,  quavering,  wailing  blast,  that 
filled  the  wide  lake  valley  from  shore 
to  shore  with  a  flood  of  melody,  and 
then  rolled  like  a  tidal  wave  up  the 
mountain  side. 

The  silence  that  ensued  was  positively 
startling.      Fred   and  I  sat   there  like 
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statues,  our  rifles  motionless  across  our 
knees,  our  spirits  carried  away  from 
the  visible  world  by  that  wild,  unearthly 
music,  every  nerve  within  us  vibrating 
with  the  excitement  of  expectation. 
Oh !  there  was  no  mistake  about  it ! 
We  knew  instinctively  that  no  one  but 
a  master  in  the  art  could  render  such  a 
call  as  that.  We  felt  perfectly  sure 
that  no  bull  moose  on  earth  could  re- 
sist the  soulfulness  of  that  appeal.  Had 
the  mountain  before  us  suddenly  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  moose  and,  with 
all  the  trees  on  its  head  for  horns, 
charged  down  upon  us  we  should  not 
have  been  very  much  surprised.  I 
looked  at  Fred  and  Fred  at  me.  All 
we  said  was  :  ''  Heavens  !  "  It  was 
enough.  Silence  is  the  tribute  medi- 
ocrity pays  to  genius. 

The  guide  stood  quietly  at  his  post, 
listening  with  all  his  might,  his  gray 
eyes  roaming  over  the  lakeside  barren 
and  peering  into  the  somber  shadows 
of  the  mountain.  Once  his  weather- 
stained  face  kindled  with  animation  as 
he  thought  he  heard  the  answering  call. 
It  is  strange  what  tricks  the  imagina- 
tion plays  upon  the  judgment  of  even 
the  most  experienced  in  such  a  time  of 
waiting.  The  booming  buzz  of  the 
passing  swamp-fly,  the  tremulous 
tinkling  of  the  distant  brook,  the  sob 
and  sigh  of  the  dying  wind  among  the 
pines,  the  myriad  murmurs  of  the 
mighty  forest — yea,  the  very  beating  of 
our  hearts  seemed  like  an  answer  to  the 
summons. 

All  the  joys  and  all  the  sorrows  of 
life,  all  memory  of  the  outer  world  and 
its  problems,  vanished  before  the  con- 
centrated realism  of  that  black  barrier 
of  firs  that  fronted  the  barren  and 
seemed  to  guard  from  us  the  secrets  of 
the  wilderness.  What  innumerable 
troops  of  animals,  unknown,  unnamed, 
unseen  by  human  eye,  must  have  passed 
along  that  narrow  thoroughfare  since 
first  the  barrier  was  raised  t  What 
inonster  might  even  now  be  lurking 
there,  perhaps  in  a  moment  to  be 
squeezed  forth  into  the  outer  light  from 
that  sponge-like  mass  of  mystery  ? 

After  a  silence  of  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, which  seemed  to  us  an  age,  the 
guide  raised  the  horn  again  on  high, 
and  again  that  weird,  wailing  cry  rose 
and  fell,  eddied  and  echoed,  among  the 
wooded  hills  and  hollows.  We  waited 
wistfully,  but  there  was  no  response. 


Then  the  guide  shinned  up  a  tree, 
from  which  his  call  would  reach  a 
greater  distance,  and  where  sounds 
would  be  audible  that  could  not  be 
heard  on  the  ground.  The  only  result 
was  that  we  heard,  at  a  distance  of  per- 
haps half  a  mile,  the  mournful  call  of  a 
cow  moose.  It  was  wonderfully  like 
the  call  that  Henry  gave,  but  we  could 
see  he  was  disappointed.  He  knew  he 
had  no  show  in  a  competition  with  the 
genuine  article.  He  soon  slid  down 
from  his  cold  and  cramped  position  in 
the  tree-top,  and  remarked  : 

"Well,  I  guess  we'd  better  git  to 
camp.     Better  luck  next  time." 

But  luck  was  no  better  the  next  time, 
nor  the  next,  nor  the  next.  Henry 
called  long  and  loud  and  faithfully  at  all 
the  likely  places.  His  throat  became  sore 
with  the  continuous  strain,  and  some- 
times when  he  wished  to  lay  himself 
out  and  do  his  level  best,  he  would  break 
into  a  fit  of  coughing,  which,  of  course, 
did  not  improve  his  chances.  There  was 
even  a  tone  of  anger  apparent  in  his 
calling  as  the  sunny  October  days  passed 
by,  for  he  began  to  think  that  the  whole 
moose  family  was  in  league  against  him. 
It  really  looked  like  it. 

One  evening  when  we  reached  the 
lake  after  a  wet  and  toilsome  march 
over  the  mountain,  we  found  that  a 
large  moose  had  visited  the  "  Ark  "  as 
it  lay  stranded  on  the  shore,  and  tossed 
the  paddles  around  with  evident  con- 
tempt. "  It  all  belongs  to  hunting,"  was 
Henry's  only  comment. 

Another  evening  when  we  returned, 
hungry  and  weary  to  the  camp,  the  cook 
revealed  himself  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement. A  big  bull  moose  had  come 
poking  around  the  camp  in  our  absence, 
and  stood  watching  him  as  he  was  clean- 
ing a  mess  of  trout.  When  the  moose 
began  to  shake  his  horns  Jack  rushed 
into  the  camp  and  made  a  frantic  eif ort 
to  find  a  ball  cartridge  for  the  shot-gun. 
By  the  time  he  found  it  the  moose  had 
vanished. 

'■'■\  do  cal'late  he  was  the  most  aw  ful- 
lest big  moose  with  the  most  tre-inen-jus 
head  of  horns  I  ever  did  see  I  "  was  the 
comforting  assurance  we  received  from 
Jack.  We  were  also  somewhat  consoled 
by  the  firm  conviction  that  Jack  could 
not,  if  he  had  had  a  Gatling,  have  hit  a 
flock  of  wild  barns. 

There  came  a  day  at  last  which  has 
a  rigfht  to  be  remembered.    We  had  shot 
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two  very  nne  caribou,  and  Henry  had 
trapped  a  bear,  but  still  the  aching  void 
for  moose  remained. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  still,  frosty  morn- 
ing', the  sun  shining  purple  through  the 
mists,  and  the  lake  lying  spread  before  us 
like  a  burnished  sheet  of  bronze,  as  we 
boarded  the  ark  and  paddled  to  the 
western  shore  through  the  lily-pads  and 
rushes.  Fred  had  no  end  of  confidence 
in  his  45-85  repeater,  and  we  had  no  end 
of  confidence  in  Fred,  so  I  left  my  trusty 
old  weapon  at  the  camp  to  protect  Jack 
from  the  moose,  and  elected  to  do  my 
share  of  the  shooting  with  the  kodak. 
We  climbed  the  spur  of  the  mountain 
again,  but  this  time  our  course  trended 
more  to  the  northward,  where  there  was 
a  small  lake  about  three  miles  away 
which  Henry  said  offered  a  favorable 
site  for  calling  up  a  moose,  if  there  was 
any  bachelor  moose  still  hanging  round. 

We  had  quite  a  tussle  with  the  dead- 
falls, and  then  with  a  dense  thicket  of 
alders  before  we  reached  the  scene  of 
operations.  Out  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake  a  big  white-breasted  loon  greeted 
us  with  its  gruesome  laughter  as  we 
pushed  through  the  alders,  then  dove 
with  a  startled  "  How,"  and  we  never 
saw  him  again. 

The  footing  was  firmer  and  the  view 
more  open  on  the  dry  barren  that  bor- 
dered the  northern  side  of  the  lake  than 
on  the  other,  so  it  was  here  that  Henry 
decided  to  take  his  stand.  The  sun  was 
out  in  full  force  now,  but  not  a  ripple 
of  air  was  stirring,  and  a  few  ghost-like 
wreaths  of  vapor  still  clung  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

The  guide  gave  the  moose  call  with  all 
his  usual  artistic  variations,  and  then — 
Well,  a  great  many  things  happened 
just  then  in  such  a  rush  that  they 
seemed  to  be  falling  over  each  other 
for  fear  they  wouldn't  happen  at  all  ! 

There  was  a  low,  deep,  muffled  sound, 
which  might  have  risen  from  the  ground 
at  our  feet,  but  which,  on  the  whole, 
seemed  to  emerge  from  the  thick  belt 
of  barren  firs  that  lined  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  lake ;  then  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  basso-profundo  grunts,  fol- 
lowed by  a  terrific  crashing  of  horns 
against  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees  ! 
Henry's  face  was  transfigured  with  ex- 
citement. He  dashed  down  the  bank, 
while  Fred  and  I  hustled  after  him  with 
rifle  and  kodak  in  order  to  connect  with 
the  bull  moose  express.    We  got  there  in 


time  to  board  the  train !  The  cow- 
catcher and  headlights  loomed  up,  push- 
ing their  way  through  the  alders  across 
the  lake  about  one  hundred  yards  away. 
It  was  the  king  of  the  valley  and  no 
mistake.  His  ears  were  thrown  for- 
ward, his  horns  shone  like  a  crown  of 
glory  in  the  pallid  October  sun,  and 
every  hair  on  his  big  black  mane  stood 
up  as  straight  as  the  sentinel  firs  from 
which  he  had  emerged. 

"  Give  it  to  him  !  "  shouted  Henry,  and 
Fred  fired.  The  bullet  struck  the  moose 
near  the  right  shoulder,  for  as  he  turned 
and  charged  through  the  hard  hacks  we 
could  see  that  his  right  fore-leg  was 
powerless.  Still,  he  was  making  regu- 
lar schedule  time,  and  though  Fred 
kept  heaving  chunks  of  sudden  death 
across  the  pond  at  a  lively  rate,  it  really 
seemed,  when  the  moose  circled  round 
and  disappeared  in  the  woods  as  though 
this  wasn't  our  own  moose  after  all. 

Then  another  rush  of  facts  set  in  which 
I  hadn't  time  to  gather  up.  I  have  a 
faint  reminiscence  of  three  people  beat- 
ing all  previous  records  in  trying  to  get 
round  the  head  of  that  lake — of  three 
people,  severally  and  collectively,  mak- 
ing hasty  and  irrelevant  remarks  that 
were  still  more  hastily  forgotten — of 
Henry  tearing  through  the  scrub  in  one 
direction  and  Fred  and  I  in  another, 
and  then  I  saw  a  huge,  black  animal, 
with  his  hair  turned  the  wrong  way, 
sick  unto  death  but  kingly  still  in  his 
majestic  mien,  facing  us  not  twenty  feet 
away  !  I  think  each  of  us  regretted  for 
one  brief  fleeting  moment,  that  the  other 
man  had  not  lived  a  better  life.  A 
crash  from  the  rifle — a  vision  of  Henry, 
hatless  and  happy,  bounding  over  the 
brush,  and  then  came  the  war-dance 
and  the  shouting. 

The  noble  animal  measured  nearly 
seven  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder  ; 
the  horns  were  just  four  feet  from  tip 
to  tip. 

Fred  had  every  reason  to  be  delighted 
for  he  had  ventilated  the  moose  three 
times  while  he  was  on  the  wing.  The 
writer  was  pleased  because  the  object  of 
the  trip  was  attained.  Henry  was  glad 
because  the  record  of  his  success  as  a 
caller  of  moose  was  still  unbroken.  But 
the  happiest  man  of  all  was  Jack  Best^ 
the  cook,  for  when  he  came  and  gazed 
upon  the  placid  profile  of  the  dead,  he 
said  this  was  the  "  very  identikle  moose  " 
that  had  chased  him  into  the  camp  ! 
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DURING  the  enjoyable  interlude 
in  the  tea-house  I  had  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  observe  the  mis- 
cellaneous throng  sauntering 
along  through  the  bazaar,  whose  shad}." 
vaults  were  delightfully  cool  in  com- 
parison with  the  sunlit  streets.  Among 
them  were  conspicuously  noticeable  a 
couple  of  the  noted  Persian  dervishes 
walking  with  stately,  majestic  tread 
through  the  streets,  gracefully  brand- 
ishing their  clubs  or  battle-axes,  gazing 
fixedly  at  vacancy,  and  reciting  aloud 
from  the  Koran  with  a  peculiar  and 
impressive  intonation,  holding  out  their 
alms  receiver  and  shouting  '■'■Hiik  yaJi 
huk  !  huk  yah  Jmk  !  " 

Their  whole  appearance  is  most  strik- 
ing and  extraordinary  ;  their  long  black 
hair  is  dangling  about  their  naked 
shoulders  ;  they  have  the  wild,  haggard 
countenance  of  men  whose  lives  are 
being  spent  in  debauchery  and  excesses  ; 
nevertheless,  the  most  of  them  have  a 
decidedly  intellectual  appearance.  The 
Persian  dervishes  are  a  strange  and  in- 
teresting    people  ;     they     spend     their 


whole  lives  in  wandering  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  another,  subsisting 
entirely  by  mendicancy.  The  better 
class  of  Persians  have  little  respect  for 
these  wandering  fakirs  ;  but  their  wild, 
eccentric  appearance  makes  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  simple-hearted  vil- 
lagers, and  the  dervishes,  whose  wits 
are  sharpened  by  constant  knocking 
about,  live  mostly  by  imposing  on  their 
good  nature  and  credulity. 

Adjoining  the  tchai-khan  was  one  of 
Khoi's  many  eating  places,  where  were 
being  served  some  of  those  delicious 
bazaar  kabobs  for  which,  as  well  as  its 
mulberries  and  fruit,  Khoi  is  specially 
noted.  These  kabobs  are  one  of  the 
most  tasteful  preparations  of  mutton 
one  could  well  imagine.  The  mutton  is 
minced  to  the  consistency  of  paste  and 
properly  seasoned ;  it  is  then  spread 
over  flat  iron  skewers  and  grilled  over  a 
glowing  charcoal  fire ;  when  nicely 
browned  they  are  laid  on  a  broad,  pli- 
able sheet  of  bread  in  lieu  of  a  plate, 
and  the  skewers  withdrawn,  leaving  be- 
fore  the   customer   a  dozen   long,    fiat 
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fingers  of  nicely  browned  kabobs,  repos- 
ing side  by  side  on  the  cake  of  wheaten 
bread — a  most  appetizing  and  digestible 
dish. 

Returning  to  the  caravanserai  I  dis- 
miss   my    faithful    attendants    with   a 
suitable  present,  for  which  they  loudly 
implore  the  blessings  of  Allah   on  my 
head.     The  caravan-attendant  provides 
me  with  quilts  on  the  open  bala-kJiana^ 
and  I  at  once  prepare  for  sleep.    Nothing 
is  now  to  be  heard  all  around  except  the 
prayers  of  the  caravanserai  guests  ;  list- 
ening   to  the  cries  of  "Allah-il- Allah  " 
around  me,  I  fall   asleep.     About  mid- 
night   I   happen   to    wake 
again  ;  everything  is  quiet, 
the      stars      are      shining 
brightly    down    into     the 
court  -  yard,    and   a    small 
grease-lamp     is  flickering 
on  the  floor  near  my  head, 
placed   there   by   the  car- 
avanserai-attendant   after 
I   had   fallen   asleep.      So 
much,  I  thought,  for  being 
a  " distinguis/ied  guest." 

Most  of  the  houses  in 
Khoi  are  built  of  brown 
clay,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  numerous  mosques, 
which  are  painted  blue 
and  green,  the  town  would 
be  very  sotnber  in  its  ap- 
pearance. Many  of  the 
doors  to  the  buildings  have 
massive  iron  knockers,  and 
the  ground  floors  and  win- 
dows are  so  guarded  by 
iron  bars  that  I  thought  I 
must  be  in  Italy  or  Spain. 

It  so  happened  that  the 
caravanserai    in    which    I 
spent  the  night  was  under- 
going a  process  of  enlarge- 
ment, so  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity,  before   leaving 
in  the  morning,  to  observe 
the  peculiar  Persian  meth- 
od of  house  building.     Par- 
allel walls  of  mud  bricks  are  built  up, 
leaving   an   interspace   of   two   feet   or 
thereabouts  ;  this  is  filled  with  stiff,  well- 
worked   mud,  which   is    dumped  in  by 
bucketfuls  and  continually  tramped  by 
barefooted     laborers.     The     bricklayer 
uses  mud  for  mortar  and  his  hands  for  a 
trowel ;  he  works  without  either  level 
or  plumb-line,  and  keeps  up  a  doleful, 
melancholy   chant    from    morning    till 


night.  The  mortar  is  handed  to  him  by 
an  assistant  by  handfuls ;  and  every 
workman  is  smeared  and  spattered  with 
inud  from  head  to  foot  as  though  he 
gloried  in  covering  himself  with  the 
trade-mark  of  his  calling. 

Streams  of  muddy  water  from  the 
Khoi-chai  run  through  the  streets  of  the 
city  in  open  culverts  in  which  hundreds 
of  woinen  washed,  or  rather  threshed 
upon  stones,  their  domestic  apparel. 
Their  necks  and  faces  are,  of  course, 
veiled  as  much  as  possible. 

A  tall,  stately  scynd  (direct  descend- 
ant  of  the    prophet)    contrary  to   the 
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general  reputation  of  his  class  for  sanc- 
tiinoniousness,  cuffed  the  obtrusive 
youngsters  right  and  left  as  we  wended 
through  the  narrow  streets,  and  chided 
the  grown-up  people  whenever  their  in- 
ordinate curiosity  appealed  to  him  as 
being  aggressive  and  impolite.  Arriv- 
ing outside  the  gate  the  crowd  were 
repaid  for  their  trouble  by  w^atching 
my  progress  for  a  couple  of  miles  down 
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a  long;,  straight  roadway  shaded  by  the 
apricot  trees  of  adjoining  gardens,  and 
enlivened  by  the  bells  and  tassels  of 
numerous  caravans. 

Once  past  the  suburbs,  my  road  trav- 
ersed a  gravelly  plain  and  began  to 
ascend,  with  a  sharp  gradient,  the  valley 
of  a  tributary  to  the  Kotur-chai.  T  was 
now  entering  upon  that  mountainous 
district  in  Northwestern  Persia  near  the 
Turkish  border  line,  which  numbers 
among  its  population  a  majority  of 
Kurds,  both  settled  and  nomad. 

Kurdistan  is  scarcely  a  "geograph- 
ical "  expression.  Colloquially  the  word 
is  used  to  cover  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Kurds,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
said  to  extend  over  the  border  lines  of 
Persia,  Russia  and  Turkish  Armenia. 
The  Kurds  are  a  mysterious  people, 
having  maintained  themselves  in  their 
original  seats  and  in  a  condition  of  semi- 
independence  through  all  the  changes 
which  have  passed  over  Western  Asia. 
Though  they  do  not  exceed,  numerically, 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  souls.  As 
they  were  when  they  opposed  the  re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand,  they  seem 
to  be  still. 

Village  after  village  was  passed  in  the 
narrow  valleys  and  mountain  fastnesses, 
and  I  finally  emerge  upon  the  plain  of 
Karanee,  dotted  with  many  gardens 
surrounded  by  high  walls ;  some  of 
these  inclosures  are  five  or  six  acres  in 
extent.  Cherry,  apple,  peach  and  mul- 
berry trees  abound  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, and  there  is  a  plentiful  water 
supply,  brought  from  the  mountains  by 
means  of  artificial  dykes,  which  irrigates 
the  various  orchards. 

The  condition  of  modern  Persia  has 
to  be  studied  along  with  that  of  the 
configuration  of  the  country.  The 
traveler  through  Khorassan  and  Seis- 
tan,  from  the  gulf  to  Yezd,  or  from 
Bushire  to  Teheran,  views  it  as  a 
sparsely-peopled  region — a  desert  with 
an  occasional  oasis,  and  necessarily  de- 
scribes it  as  such.  The  traveler  through 
the  "  Baktiari  mountains  "  and  the  table- 
lands of  Northwestern  Persia,  seeing 
the  superb  pasturages  and  perennial 
streains,  and  the  vast  area  of  careful  cul- 
tivation, sprinkled  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages may,  with  equal  fidelity,  describe 
it  as  a  land  of  abounding  waters,  a  peo- 
pled and  well-watered  garden. 

To'vyard  evening  I  ascended  into  a 
mquntainous    region    inhabited    exclu- 


sively by  the  nomad  Kurds  ;  from  points 
of  vantage  I  could  see  the  tents  clus- 
tered here  and  there  at  the  bases  of  the 
mountains.  Descending  into  a  grassy 
valley  or  depression,  I  found  myself  in 
close  proximity  to  several  different 
camps,  and  was  eagerly  importuned  to 
pass  the  night  among  them.  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  see  some- 
thing of  these  wild  nomads  in  their  own 
mountain  pastures. 

The  green  sward  was  ridable,  and  I 
dismounted  in  front  of  the  Sheik's  tent 
before  a  highly  interested  and  interest- 
ing audience.  The  half-wild  dogs  made 
themselves  equally  interesting  in  an- 
other and  less  desirable  sense  as  I  ap- 
proached, but  the  men  pelted  them  with 
stones,  and  when  I  dismounted  they  con- 
ducted me  and  the  bicycle  at  once  into 
the  tent  of  their  chieftain.  There  were 
some  coarse  mats  on  the  floor  and  a 
samovar  with  some  Russian  glass  tea- 
cups. A  number  of  well  armed  and 
splendidly  dressed  Kurds,  with  jeweled 
khanjars  and  revolvers  in  their  girdles 
and  rifles  by  their  sides,  sat  or  reclined 
against  the  wall  of  the  tent.  The  Sheik, 
himself  leaned  against  a  roll  of  bedding 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  compartment, 
and  space  was  made  for  me  on  the  floor 
on  his  left  hand.  A  superb  stage  brig- 
and he  looked  in  fitting  surroundings, 
the  handsomest  man  I  had  seen  in  Persia; 
a  large  man,  with  a  large  face,  dark 
prominent  eyes,  a  broad  brow,  a  straight 
nose,  superb  teeth,  a  fine  but  sensual 
mouth,  a  dark  olive  complexion  and  a 
false  smile.  He  wore  a  jeweled  Kurdish 
turban  with  much  crimson,a  short  jacket 
and  full  trousers  of  a  fine  cream-colored 
woolen  fabric,  an  embroidered  silk  shirt, 
socks  of  an  elaborate  pattern,  a  girdle 
of  many  yards,  with  eight  knots  one 
above  another  and  a  khelat,  or  coat  of 
honor  of  rich  brocade.  In  his  girdle  he 
wore  a  khanj'ar,  or  dagger,  with  an 
ebony  hilt,  and  scabbard  ornamented 
with  filigree  gold  knobs  incrusted  with 
turquoises.  The  Kurds,  who  handed 
round  the  tea  in  jeweled  kalians,  looked 
like  fantastic  brigands.  The  scene  was 
a  picture. 

Most  of  the  boys  and  young  men  were 
out  with  the  flocks,  but  the  older  men, 
the  women  and  children,  gathered  in  a 
curious  crowd  before  the  open  tent ; 
they  maintained  a  respectful  silence  so 
long  as  I  was  their  Sheik's  guest,  but 
they  gathered  about  me  without  reserve 
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whenever  I   left  the  hospitable  shelter 
of  that  respected  person's  quarters. 

The  bicycle  reclined  against  a  carpet 
partition,  and  after  the  interchange  of 
questions,  a  fellow  who  must  have  been 
six  feet  six  inches  tall,  and  broad- 
shouldered  in  proportion,  squatted  him- 
self cross-legged  beside   me   and   pro- 


tent  in  which  I  was  sitting  was  divided 
into  several  compartments  ;  in  one  end 
the  men  congregated  in  the  daytime 
and  the  younger  men  slept  at  night,  and 
guests  were  received  and  entertained  ; 
the  central  space  was  the  commissary 
and  female  industrial  department ;  the 
others  were  female  and  family  sleeping 
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ceeded  to  make  himself  agreeable,  roll- 
ing me  a  cigarette,  asking  questions, 
and  curiously  investigating  everything 
about  me  that  struck  him  as  peculiar. 
He  offered  to  buy  my  watch,  notwith- 
standing its  Alia  Fraiiga  face  was  be- 
yond his  Kurdish  comprehension  ;  the 
loudness  of  its  ticking  awakened  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  them  all. 
They  brought  me  their  guns  and  spears 
to  look  at  and  to  pronounce  upon,  and 
then  my  stalwart  entertainer  grew  in- 
quisitive about  my  revolver.  First  ex- 
tracting the  cartridges  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, I  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  took 
it  for  the  Sheik's  inspection.  The 
Sheik  examined  it  long  and  wistfully, 
and  then  toyed  with  it  several  minutes, 
apparently  reluctant  to  return  it.     The 


places.  Each  compartment  was  par- 
titioned off  with  a  hanging  carpet  par- 
tition, having  a  light  and  portable  railing 
of  small  upright  willow  sticks  bound 
closely  together  ;  over  all  was  strongly 
woven  goats'  hair  material  of  a  black  or 
smoky  brown  color. 

Along  the  trail,  not  over  a  mile  from 
camp,  a  large  Persian  caravan  had  been 
halting  during  the  day ;  late  in  the 
evening  loud  shouting  and  firing  of  guns 
announced  they  were  prepared  to  start 
on  their  night's  journey.  It  is  custom- 
ary when  going  through  this  part  of 
Kurdistan  for  the  caravan  men  to  fire 
guns  and  make  as  much  noise  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  impress  the  Kurds 
with  exaggerated  ideas  concerning  their 
strength   and   number ;    everybody    in 
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the  Sheik's  tent  thoroug-hly  under- 
stood the  full  meaning  of  this  noisy 
demonstration  and  the  men  exchanged 
significant  smiles. 

My  supper  consisted  of  pillau  made 
with  rice,  mutton  and  green  herbs,  to- 
gether with  sweet  bread  and  a  bowl  of 
excellent  yaoiirt  served  on  a  massive 
pewter  tray  which  has  possibly  belonged 
to  the  tribe  for  centuries.  This  was 
brought  in  from  the  culinary  depart- 
ment by  a  young  woman  of  most  strik- 
ing appearance,  certainly  not  less  than 
six  feet  high,  of  slender,  willowy  build 


at  me  with  all  their  eyes — and  such  eyes  \ 
Some  of  them  were  hook-nosed  old 
hags,  with  hair  dyed  to  a  flaming  hue 
with  henna;  supposed  to  render  them 
beautiful  and  enhance  their  personal 
appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  men ; 
they  need  something  to  enhance  their 
appearance,  certainly,  but  to  the  un- 
tutored eyes  of  the  writer  it  produced  a 
horrid,  unnatural  effect. 

Travelers  have  told  queer  stories 
about  bands  of  these  wild-eyed  Kurd- 
ish women  waylaying  and  capturing 
them  on  the  roads  through  Kurdistan^ 


WOMEN    WHO    KNOW   NOT   THE   WHEEL. 


and  straight  as  an  arrow  ;  a  wealth  of 
auburn  hair  surmounted  by  a  small,  gay- 
colored  turban ;  her  complexion  was 
fairer  than  is  common  among  the  Kurd- 
ish women  and  her  features  the  features 
of  a  Juno;  the  eyes  were  brown  and 
lustrous  ;  the  picture  would  have  been 
perfect,  but  the  eyes  were  the  round, 
wild-looking  orbs  of  a  caged  panther 
— eyes  that  would,  most  assuredly,  turn 
green  and  luminous  in  the  dark.  Other 
women  came  in  to  take  a  look  at  the 
stranger,  gathering  around  and  staring 


and  subjecting  them  to  barbarous  treat- 
ment. I  had  often  smiled  and  thought 
them  merely  "  travelers'  tales."  But 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  stories, 
for,  from  a  dozen  pairs  of  female  eyes 
there  gleamed  not  one  single  ra}^  of 
tenderness.  These  women  are  capable 
of  anything  that  tigresses  are  capable 
of,  be3^ond  a  doubt. 

Quilts  were  provided  for  me,  and  I 
occupied  a  compartment  of  the  tent  in 
common  with  several  of  the  younger 
men.     In  the  morning,  before  departing,, 
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I  was  regaled  with  bread  and  rich,  new 
cream  ;  and  when  leaving  the  tent  I 
paused  for  a  moment  to  watch  the  busy 
scene  in  the  female  department.  Some 
were  churning  butter  in  sheep  -  skin 
churns,  which  are  suspended  from  poles 


stretch  of  stony  ground,  I  was  accosted 
by  a  couple  of  Kurdish  shepherds.  See- 
ing that  I  had  no  intention  of  stop- 
ping, they  came  running  up  and  under- 
took to  forcibly  detain  me  by  seizing 
hold  of   the  bicycle.     Naturally  disap- 
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and  jerked  back  and  forth  ;  others  were 
weaving  carpets,  preparing  curds  for 
cheese,  baking  bread,  and  otherwise  in- 
dustriously employed. 

Not  more   than  five   miles  eastward 
from  the  camp,  while  trundling  over  a 


proving  of  this  arbitrary  conduct  Ipushed 
them  roughly  away.  With  a  growl  like 
the  voice  of  a  wild  animal  they  raised 
their  thick,  knobbed  sticks  in  threaten- 
ing attitude.  Without  giving  them 
time   to  reveal  whether  they  seriously 
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intended  attacking-  me  or  only  to  try 
intimidation,  I  covered  them  with  my 
revolver.  They  seemed  to  comprehend 
in  a  moment  that  I  had  them  at  a 
disadvantage  and  hurriedly  retreated 
a  short  distance.  The  behavior  of  these 
two  shepherds  confirmed  what  I  had 
previously  understood  of  Kurdish  char- 
acter ;  that  while  the}^  invariably  ex- 
tend hospitable  treatment  to  a  stranger 
visiting  their  camps,  they  require  to  be 
handled  quite  "gingerly"  when  en- 
countered on  the  road. 

I  continued  on  with  variable  roads, 
and  passed  through  several  villages 
during  the  day.     The  chief  concern  of 


these  ryots  inhabitants  (which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  settled  populations 
in  contradistinction  to  the  nomads),  was 
to  detain  me  until  they  could  bring  the 
resident  Khan  to  see  me  ride,  evidently 
from  a  servile  desire  to  cater  to  his 
pleasure.  Once  I  managed  to  outwit 
them  beautifully.  Pretending-  acquies- 
cence in  their  proposition  of  waiting  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Khan,  I  proposed 
mounting  and  riding  a  few  yards  for 
their  own  edification  while  waiting  ;  in 
their  eagerness  to  see  they  readily  fell 
into  the  trap,  and  the  next  minute  I 
flew  down  the  road  with  a  swarm  of 
bare-legged  ryots  in  full  chase. 
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IN  the  sportsman's  golden  days,  when 
every  tide-water,  marsh  and  wet- 
land of  our  Atlantic  coast  attracted 
its  host  of  the  larger  waterfowl, 
little  if  any  attention  was  paid  to  such 
small  game  as  the  rail  and  the  reed- 
bird.  It  is  true  that  the  former  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  delicacy,  but  more  valuable 
game  was  so  easily  procured,  and  the 


sport  it  offered  was  so  much  more  at- 
tractive than  rail  shooting,  that  com- 
paratively few  of  the  old  school  of 
sportsmen  were  disposed  to  take  the 
rail  seriously. 

To-day,  after  the  duck  and  other 
highly  prized  species  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  driven  to  more  remote  re- 
sorts, the  huinbler  quarry  has  its  inning 
— possibly  to  its  sincere  regret.  While 
rail  and  reed-bird  can  never  rival  the 
waterfowl,  grouse,  cock,  quail  or  snipe 
as  objects  of  the  sportsman's  pursuit, 
they  play  no  unimportant  part  among 
our  latter-da}^  recreations.  They  are 
the  only  reliable  game  remaining  in 
near-by  marshes,  and  they  appeal  luore 
directly  to  those  who  cannot  spare  time 
for  extended  trips  in  quest  of  nobler 
food  for  villainous  saltpeter  and  chilled 
shot.  Ears  accustomed  to  the  clatter 
of  the  city's  busiest  quarter  are  open  to 
the  word  from  the  marshes  which  tells 
of  the  movements  of  the  small  birds 
and  of  the  tides  which  bring  the  cream 
of  the  shooting. 

The  sport,  humble  though  it  may  be, 
has  certain  attributes  which  entitle  it  to 
respect.  It  comes  at  a  very  pleasant 
season,  when  the  demands  of  business 
are  least  exacting  and  when  overtaxed 
toilers  of  the  city  are  best  out  of  doors. 
There  is  no  hard  labor  attached  to  it,  so 
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too  well-fed  mortals,  wlio  have  lost 
something'  of  the  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm of  youth,  may  participate  without 
fear  of  consequences,  and  it  is  suf- 
ficiently reliable  to  insure  its  followers 
at  least  a  fair  measure  of  success.  These 
are  important  features,  which,  unfort- 
unately, cannot  always  be  depended 
upon  when  one  seeks  other  game. 

The  rail  and  the  reed-bird,  though 
occup5ang  the  same  haunts  during  a 
portion  of  the  year,  cannot  claim  even 
a  remote  kinship.  The  reed-bird  {Do- 
lichonyx  oryzivorus)  is  an  icteroid  sing- 
ing bird,  our  well  -  known  bobolink, 
known  also  as  rice-bird,  skunk- black- 
bird and  butter-bird  in  ditferent  parts 
of  the  countr}^  During  the  spring  the 
male  of  this  species  is  a  most  conspicu- 
ous and  charming  figure  in 
every  pastoral  landscape.  His 
body    color    of  velvet    black,  \ 

boldly  relieved  by  rich  cream 
and  white,  would  not   fail    to 
attract   attention,    even  if  his 
marvelous  throat  did  not  con- 
tain  a  witchery   of 
song  -producing 
power,   equaled    by 
few  American  birds 
and    surpassed     by 
none.      F  ro  m    the 
plumage  is  derived 
the     name     skunk- 
blackbird,  the  general  black  and  white 
effect  suggesting  the  coat  of  the  hand- 
some but  unreliable  quadruped. 

The  rollicking  song  of  this  bird  is  th& 
cheeriest  of  spring  music.  The  ripple 
of  a  merry  maiden's  laugh,  the  foamy 
mirth  of  a  woodland  cascade,  blended 
with  the  tinkle  of  wee  golden  bells 
might  imitate  it,  the  pen  cannot.  When 
heard  at  its  best  the  bird  is  drifting  on 
lazy,  ebon  wings  above  soft  waves  of 
sunlit  grasses.  Then,  while  moving  his 
pinions  only  fast  enough  to  keep  him  in 
air,  he  gurgles  out  his  liquid  notes  in  an 
apparent  ecstasy  of  happiness  which 
does  one  good  to  observe. 

When  in  the  humor,  the  bobolink  is  a 
swift  flyer,  and  this  is  never  better  ex- 
emplified than  when  two  or  more  amor- 
ous males  dash  away  in  pursuit  of  the 
modest  -  looking,  brownish  -  yellow  fe- 
male. She  may  or  may  not  put  forth 
her  best  speed,  but  certain  it  is  that  she 
leads  her  gayly-clad  gallants  though  the 
maddest  of  mazy  frolics.  A  foot  above 
the  grass  she  darts  like  a  feathered  bul- 


let, now  shooting  upward  for  a  few  yards, 
now  stooping  low  till  her  soft  breast 
brushes  the  tender  growth  ;  now  twist- 
ing and  dodging  with  amazing  facility, 
to  perhaps  end  a  two-hundred  yard 
chase  by  a  crafty  dodge  into  the  grass. 
Side  by  side,  singing  with  all  their 
might  till  their  blended  voices  ring-  like 
a  peal  of  merriest  laughter,  fly  the  pursu- 
ing males.  Rising  when  she  rises,  stoop- 
ing when  she  stoops,  following  every 
lightning  twist  and  turn  as  though  it 
had  all  been  carefully  rehearsed,  the 
males  chase  her  like  a  small  tornado  of 
song  till  she  gains  her  shelter.  Then 
they  curve  away  on  trembling-  wings 
jingling  defiance  at  each  other — a  de- 
fiance which  surely  contains  more  of 
mirth  than  of  anger,  for  its  fiercest 
tone  is  soft  and 
soothing-  as  the 
gurgle  of  long- 
stored  wine. 

Few  people 
would  recognize 
this  handsome 
minstrel  of  the 
meadows  in  the 
brownish  -yellow 
reed-bird  of  mid- 
summer and  early 
autumn,  whose 
/^  11  i  ''*^^^  sole  note  is  a  dull, 
^        K  w  "         monotonous 

"pink -pink  !  "  as 
the  flocks  tack  and 
veer  from  point  to 
point  of  the  rice- 
marshes.  The  truth  is  that  the  male 
bobolink,  like  the  mallard  drake  and 
several  other  species,  doffs  his  gay 
lover's  garb  soon  after  the  comple- 
tion of  his  courtship.  A  respectable 
head  of  a  family  has  no  business  to  be 
knocking  about  in  swell  attire  and  sere- 
nading and  chasing  females  however 
modestly  dressed  they  may  be.  So  the 
bobolink  bottles  up  his  song,  puts  on 
working  clothes  and  hustles  in  the 
commissariat  department  to  satisfy  the 
half-dozen  gaping  mouths  in  the  grass- 
screened  nest. 

When  the  3^oung  have  grown  strong- 
upon  the  wing,  the  birds  of  several 
meadows  assemble  in  flocks  and  attack 
the  ripening  oats.  Thence  they  betake 
themselves  to  the  marshes,  to  pose  as 
reed-birds  after  they  have  fattened  upon 
the  nutritious  seeds  of  the  wild  rice. 
The  sport  of  shooting-  reed-birds,  of 
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"  reedies,"  as  they  are  frequently  termed, 
is  too  tame  for  the  amusement  of  any- 
one but  a  novice.  As  an  adjunct  to 
rail  shooting  it  may  serve  to  fill  up  time, 
but  as  the  birds  fiock  closely  when  fly- 
ing and  require  no  particular  craft  upon 
the  part  of  the  shooter,  neither  skill  nor 
excitement  are  ever  prominent.  Very 
frequently  the  flocks,  owing  to  the  nat- 
ure of  the  ground,  will  follow  one  gen- 
eral line  of  flight ;  then  all  the  shooter 
has  to  do  is  to  place  his  boat,  or  take  his. 
stand  behind  some  convenient  growth 
and  blaze  away  at  the  passing  birds.  A 
double  shot  may  score  anywhere  from 
a  miss  to  twenty  or  more  reedies. 

When  well  fattened  upon  rice  the 
birds  are  delicious  morsels,  but  no  bet- 
ter than  English  sparrows  and  several 
of  our  native  small  birds  would  be  after 
a  course  of  the  same  diet. 

In  connection  with  the  shooting  of 
reed-birds,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  believe  that  the  amount  of 
profit  or  pleasure  which  a  limited  num- 
ber of  persons  derives  from  the  annual 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  birds  is  any- 
thing like  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
resultant  loss  of  the  bobolink's  spring 
music.  Furthermore,  the  good  accom- 
plished by  these  birds  in  destroying  in- 
sects during  the  nesting  period  will 
more  than  balance  the  debit  item  of 
oats  as  charged  in  the  agriculturist's 
ledger.  The  inexorable  demands  of 
fashion  have  already  played  havoc 
among  our  most  beautiful  and  useful 
song-birds,  and  we  might  well  suffer 
the  bobolink  to  safely  pass  through  the 
reed-bird  stage  of  his  existence.  If  this 
were  done,  our  fields  would  again  ring 
with  the  melody  of  the  olden  days  and 
the  Eastern  States  would  be  much 
pleasanter  places  for  man's  out-door 
toil.  So  desirable  a  state  of  affairs  may 
hardly  be  hoped  for  while  guns  con- 
tinue to  sound  the  doom  of  the  reedies, 
and  while  the  riven  lutes  continue  to 
find  purchasers.  The  man  who  has 
listened  to  the  bobolink,  and  who  can 
still  enjoy  a  course  of  reedies,  is  about 
on  a  par  with  the  consumer  of  English 
skylarks.  The  pothunter  who  slaugh- 
ters reedies  for  the  pennies  their  poor 
little  bodies  bring  ! — would  he  not 
glory  over  a  pot-shot  at  an  angel,  the 
sale  of  the  game,  and  the  sharp  dicker 
with  "  Mine  Uncle "  for  the  golden 
harp  ? 


The  rail,  or  sora  i^Porzana  Carolina). 
is  an  entirely  different  type.  It 
knows  not  music  ;  its  quaint,  metallic 
chatter  somewhat  resembling  the  low 
hurried  cry  of  a  startled  guinea-fowl. 
It  is  a  wader,  a  frequenter  of  the  wet 
marsh  and  meadow,  and  the  border  of 
the  stream.  Here  it  finds  shelter,  food 
and  a  nesting  place.  The  rail's  north- 
ward and  southward  migrations  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  v.^eather,  as  it  is  a 
rather  delicate  bird.  It  reaches  our 
marshes  in  May,  and  the  first  sharp 
frost  of  autumn  starts  it  southward. 

The  flight  of  the  rail  is  apparently  such 
a  feeble,  fluttering,  shortly- sustained 
attempt,  that  one  is  apt  to  puzzle  over 
the  question  of  how  the  bird  can  possi- 
bly traverse  the  great  distances  which  its 
migrations  are  known  to  cover.  It  may 
be  that  the  toilsome  journey  is  judi- 
ciously divided  into  easy  stages,  but  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  the  birds 
select  favorable  weather,  rise  high  and 
are  borne  in  their  chosen  direction  by 
moderate  winds.  Well  authenticated 
instances  of  rails  alighting  upon  ships 
far  out  at  sea,  tend  to  substantiate  this 
theory. 

An  intelligent  examination  of  the  rail 
will  detect  one  of  Nature's  marvelous 
adaptations  to  certain  conditions.  The 
general  yellowish-brown,  striped  color- 
effect  blends  beautifully  with  the  stems 
of  reeds,  rice  and  other  water-loving 
growths.  The  deep,  narrow  body  ap- 
pears to  have  been  specially  designed 
to  secure  an  easy  passage  through 
dense  cover,  while  the  strong  legs  and 
long,  wide-spreading  toes  combine 
swiftness  with  the  ability  to  trip  lightly 
over  floating  foliage  which  would  not 
support  a  bird  with  feet  of  the  average 
size. 

These  natural  advantages  render  the 
rail  an  extremely  difficult  bird  to  obtain 
a  fair  view  of  and  to  cause  to  take  wing 
in  many  of  its  haunts.  Through  thick 
growth  it  can  glide  like  a  field-mouse, 
over  the  surface  of  a  pond  it  can  rapidly 
trot,  though  apparentl)^  treading  upon 
nothing  more  stable  than  the  surface  of 
the  water.  It  can  swim  and  dive  fairly 
well,  and  if  driven  to  extremity,  it  may 
work  its  way  under  floating  or  stranded 
stuff  and  lie  hidden  with  only  its  slen- 
der bill  above  water. 

The  adult  rail  measures  about  eight 
and  one-half  inches  in  length  and  from 
tip   to    tip    of    extended   wings,   about 
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fourteen  inches.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  a  golden-brown,  with  blackish 
markings  in  the  centers  of  most  of  the 
feathers,  a  few  of  which  are  also  bor- 
dered with  white.  A  black  stripe  ex- 
tends to  the  back  of  the  head,  encircles 
the  base  of  the  bill  and  broadens  upon 
the  throat.  The  sides  of  the  head  and 
neck  and  the  breast  are  a  pretty  bluish 
slate,  which  pales  into  almost  pure 
white  upon  the  lower  under  parts.  The 
bill  is  greenish,  shading  into  yellow  on 
the  lower  mandible  ;  lower  tail  coverts 
brownish-white ;  flanks  and  inside  of 
wings  barred  with  white  and  sepia  ; 
legs,  yellowish-green.  Young  birds 
lack  the  conspicuous  black  markings, 
the  general  coloration  being  browner, 
with  a  lighter  mark  on  the  upper 
throat. 

The  rail  is  locally  known  by  several 
names,  among  which  are,  sora,  water- 
hen,  chicken-bill  and  that  Jersey  prod- 
uct, "  rail-bird."  In  addition  to  its  run- 
ning powers  and  apparent  aversion  to 
taking  wing,  it  has  one  marked  peculi- 
arity which  some  of  our  best  naturalists 
have  observed  and  commented  upon,  yet 
have  failed  to  satisfactorily  explain.  I 
refer  to  a  sort  of  fit  into  which  a  bird 
appears  to  fall  now  and  then.  This  fit, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  may  be  a  par- 
oxysm of  terror,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is 
curious.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  loud  report  of  a  gun 
charged  with  black  powder,  but  rather 
to  result  from  some  situation  in  which 
an  uninjured  rail  imagines  itself  to  be 
hopelessly  cornered  in  the  grass,  or 
other  cover. 

A  bird  attacked  by  the  fit  stiffens, 
topples  over  and  apparently  expires.  It 
may  be  taken  up  and  examined  for  a 
considerable  time  without  its  betraying 
any  signs  of  life.  Place  it  among  its 
dead  fellows  in  the  shooting  boat  and 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  lapse  of  time, 
it  may  surprise  its  captor  by  either  sud- 
denly starting  to  run  about,  or  by  tak- 
ing wing  and  fluttering  away  in  the 
characteristic  manner. 

Many  rail  shooters  have  experienced 
this  curious  action,  and  have  naturally 
supposed  that  the  stricken  bird  had 
been  hit  by  a  pellet  of  shot,  and  had 
later  revived  enough  to  take  care  of  it- 
self. This,  however,  is  incorrect,  as  the 
bird  really  undergoes  some  peculiar 
attack,  from  which  it  wnll  ultimately 
entirely  recover  if  granted  the  oppor- 


tunity. I  have  seen  a  rail  crouched  in 
meadow  grass  suddenly  stiffen,  when 
the  only  cause  which  seemed  feasible 
was  the  sound  of  my  boot  rustling  the 
herbage.  Others  have  spoken  of  having 
attempted  to  pick  up  a  skulking  bird, 
and  being  surprised  to  see  it  stretch  out 
and  to  all  appearances  expire  when  the 
hand  was  pointed  at  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the 
matter,  but  I  have  a  theory  which  may 
explain  it.  In  many  of  the  rail's  haunts 
are  to  be  found  snakes  quite  large 
enough  to  swallow  a  full-grown  bird. 
The  rail's  mouse-like  habit  of  running 
through  the  grass  may  subject  it  to  at- 
tacks by  these  snakes.  A  rustling  in 
the  grass  may  suggest  the  presence  of 
a  big  snake,  as  anything  pointed  at  the 
rail  may  resemble,  to  timid  eyes,  the 
reptile  about  to  strike.  Those  who  dis- 
pute the  snake's  power  to  paralyze  its 
victim — otherwise  to  "  charm  "  it — may 
scoff  at  this  theory,  but,  then,  those  who 
dispute  the  snake's  power  are  wrong  in 
their  own  contention.  The  snake  has 
the  power  and  has  exercised  it  before 
many  pairs  of  good  eyes,  my  own  in- 
cluded. 

Owing  to  the  rail's  habit  of  skulking 
in  dense  cover,  it  can  be  depended  upon 
for  sport  only  in  tide-waters.  At  high 
tide  the  marsh  growths  are  so  much 
submerged  that  a  suitable  boat  may  be 
readily  pushed  through  their  tops,  while 
their  protection  as  cover  is  for  the  time 
lost  to  the  birds.  At  low  tide  a  man 
might  flounder  about  for  hours  without 
getting  a  shot,  although  birds  were 
plentiful  all  around  him. 

As  the  rail  is  a  comparatively  slow 
flyer,  usually  rises  within  short  range 
and  cannot  carry  off  much  shot,  very 
light  guns  are  best  for  the  shooting. 
On  the  principle  that  the  more  difficult 
the  sport  the  greater  the  fun,  I  should 
prefer  a  twenty-gauge  by  a  good  maker, 
or,  at  the  most,  nothing  larger  than  a 
sixteen-gauge.  These  dainty  weapons, 
if  properly  charged  with  smokeless 
powder  and  small  shot  and  held  aright, 
will  kill  rail  cleanly  at  any  reasonable 
distance,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
will  sufficiently  tax  the  sportsman's 
skill  to  keep  him  interested  in  his  work. 

The  other  requisites  for  the  sport  in- 
clude a  good  boat  and  a  man  who 
knows  the  marsh  to  act  as  "pusher," 
and  a  high  tide.  The  pusher's  business 
is  to  pole,  or  push  the  boat  through  the 
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best  cover,  to  direct  attention  to  rising 
birds  which  may  escape  the  sportsman's 
notice,  to  mark  down  and  secure  what 
may  happen  to  fall,  to  flatter  and  cajole 
a  duffer,  to  gloat  over  a  reliable  per- 
former, to  swear  audibly,  or  under  his 
breath  as  circumstances  may  appear  to 
warrant,  to  assist  at  any  spiritual  seance 
at  which  the  spirits  promise  to  freely 
respond,  to  get  more  birds  than  any 
other  boat  out  for  that  tide  and  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  mental  X-ray  print 
of  his  patron's  pocket-book  and  to 
charge  accordingly. 

The  amount  of  shooting  to  be  ob- 
tained largely  depends  upon  the  height 
■of  the  tide  and  the  skill  of  the  boatman. 
But  whether  the  gun  is  kept  busy  for 
hours,  or  mostly  rests  upon  its  owner's 
knees,  the  experience  is  a  most  pleasant 
one.      Properly    propelled,     the    light- 


draught  boat  steadily  glides  through  or 
over  the  yielding  cover  ;  a  rail  flutters 
up  within  a  few  yards  and  goes  wob- 
bling away,  its  feet  hanging  as  if  re- 
luctant to  leave  their  accustomed  foot- 
ing ;  the  flush  is  indicated  by  the 
pusher's  automatic  cry  of  "  Mark,"  and 
the  squib  of  the  light  charge  punctuates 
a  kill  or  a  miss — usually  the  former  if 
the  sportsman  possesses  a  moderate 
amount  of  skill.  The  performance  may 
be  repeated  until  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  shells  have  been  exploded  and 
the  outgoing  waters  have  uncovered  so 
much  lush  growth  that  the  rail  cannot 
be  compelled  to  rise. 

It  is  an  easy,  restful  form  of  sport, 
with  just  enough  of  sunshine,  of  the 
salt  strength  of  the  marshes  and  of 
mild  excitement  to  do  a  tired  man  a 
deal  of  good. 
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"  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-  one 
The  New  York  Club  was  first  begun." 


SO  runs  a  couplet  in  a  strain  of  dog- 
geral  sung  lustily  at  every  canoe 
camp,  and  so  also  runs  the  record 
of  the  patient  historian  of  canoeing. 
JThis,  then,  is  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  marriage  of  the  fair  daughter 
of  the  aboriginal  birchbark  with  the  pro- 
saic waters  of  New  York  Bay.  The 
medieval  Venetians,  each  year  on  As- 
cension Day,  celebrated  the  marriage  of 
their  beloved  city  to  the  Adriatic  with 
great  pomp  and  festivity.  The  gold- 
covered  galley,  Bucentoro,  rowed  by  a 
hundred  oars,  led  out  through  the  la- 
goons a  fleet  of  gorgeously-colored  la- 
teens  and  crimson  -  draped  gondolas. 
Once  upon  the  deep  waters  of  the  sea,  a 
circle  was  formed,  and  doge  and  bishop 
united  in  the  service  of  sentiment  in 
which  a  gold  ring  was  cast  into  the  pro- 
pitious waters  whose  depths  and  whose 
billows  had  brought  wealth  to  the  re- 
public. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  American  ca- 
noeing, when  the  waters  of  Eel  Bay,  or 
Lake  George,  or  Shelter  Island  Sound, 
were  crowded  with  our  picturesque 
fleet,  the  narratives  and  pictures  of 
these  ancient  scenes  were  recalled  to 
many  minds.     Among  the   throng  who 


witnessed  the  grand  review  by  day,  or 
the  illuminated  serpentine  procession  by 
night,  "  Venice  !  Venice  !  "  was  the 
cabalistic  word  on  many  a  tongue.  In 
those  virile  times  sentiment  had  not 
given  way  to  science.  Then  the  sails, — 
white  or  red,  or  blended  red  and  ochre, 
— bore  weird  devices — fish,  serpents, 
flamboyant  rays,  the  globe  and  cross  of 
the  city  of  the  sea,  or  the  glaring  figure 
of  the  Jabberwock. 

' '  Sports  like  these 
In  sweet  succession  taught  e'en  toil  to  please  ; 
These  'round  thy  bowers  their  gentle  influence 

spread, 
These  were  thy  charms, — but  all  these  charms 

are  fled  !  " 

For  anon  came  the  insidious  enemies 
of  the  picturesque,  the  organizers  and 
promoters.  The  regatta  committee's 
foot-rule  was  the  baton  of  authority.  The 
artists  and  scribblers  fled,  literally,  to  the 
woods.  The  sails  are  all  white  now, 
marked  with  plain,  neat  letters  and 
figures,  as  cattle  are  branded  or  linen  is 
stamped. 

The  poor  little  canoe  association  is 
overloaded  with  officers  and  division 
officers  and  committees  and  division 
committees  ;  and,  after  everybody  who 
wanted  an  office  and  the  power  to  wear 
gold  braid  had  been  provided  for,  a 
board    of    governors   was    established 
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ostensibly  to  oversee  the  "  treasurers  " 
and  "pursers"  and  "  to  have  general 
control  of  the  funds  and  finances  of  the 
association." 

The  law-makers  and  office-seekers, 
who  appear  to  enjoy  the  meeting's  more 
than  the  meets,  have  had  a  good  time  ; 
but  the  men  whose  cleverness  made 
the  association,  and  brothers  of  their 
ilk,  are  not  prone  to  seek  sport  which  is 
too  much  governed,  and  the  meets  have 
not  been  well  attended  of  late. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  American 
Canoe  Association  if  its  organization 
had  been  left  in  the  simple  form  in 
which  it  was  founded  by  the  fathers  at 
Lake  George  in  1880. 

But,  in  the  quarter  of  a  century.  Time 
has  written  no  wrinkles  on  the  brow  of 
the  first-born.  The  New  York  Canoe 
Club  has,  during  all  these  years,  kept 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way  "  Sport  for 
sport's  sake  "  has  been  inscribed  on  the 
lintel  of  its  doorway  and  the  plague  of 
ambition  has  passed  it  by.  Whether, 
under  the  protecting  roof  of  Editor 
Stephens,  in  "  Marmalade  Lodge,"  with 
a  half-dozen  active  members,  or,  inde- 
pendent as  pirates,  on  their  floating- 
scow,  or  luxuriating,  as  now,  in  club- 
house, tennis-courts,  dock,  floats,  shop 
and  boat-house,  this  club  has  served  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  founded,  and 
has  stood,  "  unspoiled  by  praise  or 
blame,"  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Although  there  are  men  in  the  club 
who  still  go  afloat  in  canoes,  and  whose 
membership   antedates    the    American 


Association,  there  is  but  one  of  the 
founders  who  paddles  and  sails  and  oc- 
casionally sleep  o'nights  at  the  club- 
house. Upon  him  the  club  has  be- 
stowed its  highest  gift,  that  of  honorary 
membership.  It  was  the  genial  pres- 
ence of  such  men  as  Col.  Charles  L. 
Norton  that  made  the  old  club-house 
lovely  and  the  camp  a  delight. 

In  a  long  article  on  camping  which 
appeared  recently  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper the  author  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  choosing  of  one's  camp-mates,  and 
told  what  we  all  know  to  our  sorrow, 
that  characters  seem  to  change  in*"  a 
day  in  the  intimacies  of  camp  life.  I 
cite  the  example  of  Colonel  Norton  as 
that  of  an  ideal  canoeist,  afloat  or 
ashore,  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  although 
if  he  ever  won  a  race  he  keeps  very 
quiet  about  it,  and  if  he  ever  held  an 
office  it  wasn't  of  his  seeking.  A 
scholar,  soldier,  gentleman.  Around 
his  picture  as  it  abides  in  my  memory 
I  often  weave  the  lines  of  Aldrich's 
sonnet  in  eulogy  of  his  friend  Henry 
Brownell  : 

"  Little  did  he  crave 
Men's  praises.    Modestly  with  kindly  mirth, 
Not  sad  nor  bitter  he  accepted  fate. 
Drank  deep  of  life,  knew  books  and  hearts  of  men, 
Cities  and  camps  and  wars  immortal  woe." 

A  club  which  is  founded  upon  the 
love  of  Nature  and  the  unsullied  inter- 
course of  such  men  will  happily  survive 
by  reason  of  its  own  excellence,  though 
hidden  from  the  popular  highways. 

The  New  York  Canoe  Club  has  always 
provided  facilities  equal  to  the  demand 
of  its  members.     When  there  were  only 
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a  few  who  cared  for  the  sport  and  the 
Club's  income  was  small,  it  was  the 
Commodore's  voluntary  prerogative  to 
sweep  out  the  club-house,  and  every 
man  lent  a  hand  in  keeping  things  ship- 
shape. I  well  remember  one  time  when 
eight  or  ten  of  us  together  painted  the 
entire  house,  and  fitted  up  the  little  top 
story,  which  was  subsequently  the  scene 
of  many  jolly  nights,  when  the  city  was 
too  hot  to  live  in,  or  when  the  old  scow 
was  beaten  by  the  winter  blasts.  One 
enjoys  the  work  of  his  own  hands  more 
than  purchased  luxuries,  and  better  is  a 
dinner  of  burned  chops,  where  love  is, 
than  a  table  d'hote  without  it. 

While  these  random  reflections  are 
being  noted  down,  a  couple  of  hundred 
enthusiasts  are  tuning  up  their  boats 
and  packing  their  duffle  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  annual  meet  of  the  American 
Canoe  Association  at  Grindstone  Island. 
The  inexperienced  are  straining  their 
ingenuity  to  see  how  many  things  they 
can  take  with  them  to  add  to  their  com- 
fort, while  the  old-timers  are  trying 
to  see  how  many  they  can  leave  at 
home. 

The  Canoe  Association  is  composed  of 
four  divisions,  and  there  is  also  a  West- 
em  Canoe  Association,  whose  play- 
grounds are  on  Lake  Michigan  and 
Lake    Erie.     The   small   attendance   at 


the  spring  meets  would  indicate  that 
this  is  an  off  year  in  canoeing.  But 
fortunately  the  length  of  the  roster  is 
not  a  criterion  for  estimating  the  fun. 

The  Eastern  Division's  meet  was  held 
on  Lake  Quinsigamond,  near  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  during  the  last  week  in 
May,  and  the  Atlantic  Division  were  in 
camp  at  Lake  Hopatcong,  New  Jersey, 
July  ist  to  8th.  The  association  cir- 
cular had  announced  that  the  prevail- 
ing winds  would  sweep  the  latter  camp, 
and  so  well  did  they  fill  their  part,  that 
one  night  they  swept  off  the  tents,  and 
the  campers  sought  shelter  in  the  neigh- 
boring hotels.  The  Western  Canoe  As- 
sociation's meet,  which  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful event  every  summer  for  the  past 
ten  years,  was  this  year  held  at  Mullet 
Lake,  near  Cheboygan,  Michigan.  The 
place  is  an  ideal  one,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  perfect,  but  only  about  a 
dozen  campers  appeared. 

The  officers  of  the  central  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Canoe  Association, 
have  played  their  trump  cards  in  lead- 
ing the  fleet  back  to  Grindstone  Island. 
The  camp  ground  of  1884-5  and  '6  is  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  and  a  myriad  tender 
reminiscences  hover  over  it.  But  will 
the  fun  be  as  spontaneous,  the  pranks  as 
clever,  and  the  merriment  as  pure  as 
then  ?     It  all  depends  upon  the  boys. 
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military  rifle 
shooting  i  n 
this  country 
began  with 
the  birth  of 
the  National 
Rifle  Asso- 
.  elation  in 
I  8  7  I.  Pre- 
vious, to  the 
war  and  up 
to  that  time 
there  were  no  ranges  in  this  country, 
instruction  of  the  soldier  in  the  use  of 
his  rifle  being  very  crude. 

During  the  war  attention  was  many 
times  called  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
federal  troops  as  marksmen  ;  most  of 
them  displayed  a  sad  lack  of  knowledge 
in  the  use  of  their  arms  ;  elevation,  at- 
mospheric resistances,  the  influence  of 
cross  winds,  and  trajectory  were  tech- 
nicalities of  which  the  volunteers  knew 
nothing.  It  was  owing  to  this  igno- 
rance that  the  firing  from  the  Northern 
ranks  was  so  ineffective  in  many  of  the 
inost  important  battles  of  the  war,  while 
the  Southerners  demonstrated  with 
too  great  a  frequency  their  superior 
knowledge   of  the  use   of   their   rifles. 


The  reason  for  this  was  (like  in  a  few 
instances  on  the  Northern  side  when 
the  regiments  came  from  the  forest  and 
lake  regions)  that  the  men  had,  in  pur- 
suit of  game,  been  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  rifle  from  boyhood. 

One  of  the  first  of  our  National  Guard 
officers  to  recognize  the  value  of  in- 
structing the  soldier  to  shoot  was  Cap- 
tain George  W.  Wingate,  of  Company 
A,  Twenty  -  second  Regiment,  N.  G. 
S.  N.  Y.,  who  in  1868  introduced  the 
Hythe  system  of  instruction,  then  the 
standard 
used  in 
England, 
with  such 
s  uccess 
that  the 
board  o  f 
officers  of 
that  regi- 
ment re- 
quested 
him  to 
prepare  a 
m  anual 
for  the 
use  of  the 
regiment. 
L-  a  t  e  r        the  wimbledon  cup  trophy 
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"  Wingate's  Manual "  was  adopted  as 
the  standard  by  New  York  and  sev- 
eral other  States,  and  remained  so  un- 
til a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  *' Blunt's,"  which  had  been 
the  standard  of  the  regular  army  since 
1884,  In  1869  Captain  Wingate  re- 
signed his  command  and  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  on  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing military  rifle  shooting.  This  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America  in  September, 
i87i,with  Maj.-Gen.  Ambrose  Burnside 
as  president ;  Col.  William  C.  Church, 
treasurer,  and  Gen. 
George  W.  Wingate, 
secretary. 

Through  the  ef- 
forts of  David  W. 
Judd,  the  editor  of 
the  American  Agri- 
culturist, the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  that 
year  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Creed- 
moor  range. 

The  bill  appro- 
priated $25,000.  To 
this  amount  the 
Association  added 
f  6,000,  and  the  cities 
of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  donated 
$5,000.  Creedmoor 
was  purchased  July, 
1872.'  It  was  not 
opened,  however, 
until  April  25th, 
1873,  and  on  June 
23d  following  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
was  held.  Eighteen  teams  contested 
in  four  matches  at  two  hundred  and 
four  hundred  yards.  All  four  matches 
were  won  by  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment team,  a  demonstration  of  the  im- 
portance of  systematic  training. 

In  the  following  year,  1874,  the  Irish 
team,  which  had  won  the  "  Elcho  Shield" 
and  the  world's  championship  at  Wim- 
bledon with  a  score  previously  un- 
equaled,  published  a  challenge  in  the 
New  York  Herald  to  the  riflemen  of 
America.  The  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion was  unwilling  to  recognize  a  news- 
paper challenge,  but  the  Amateur  Rifle 
Club,  an   organization    within   the    Na- 


THE  "  HILTON  TROPHY.'- 

First    Prize  in  the  International    Military   Match, 

presented  by  Hon.  Henry  Hilton,  of 

New  York  City,  for  annual 

competition. 


tional  Association,  accepted  on  their 
own  responsibility,  little  expecting  vic- 
tory, never  having  practiced  at  eight 
hundred,  nine  hundred  and  one  thou- 
sand yards,  the  distances  proposed  to  be 
contested,  and  without  rifles  adapted  to 
long  distance  shooting.  It  was  only  a 
few  weeks  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Irish  team  that  the  Americans  secured 
their  new  rifles  and  consequently  they 
could  have  had  but  very  little  practice  • 
at  the  distances.  The  Irish  team  arrived 
in  September,  accompanied  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin  and  his  wife,  Lord  and 
Lady  Massarene  and  a  number  of  other 
distinguished 
guests.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  Irish 
team  was  Major 
Arthur  B.  Leach. 
On  the  day  of  the 
match  there  was 
about  five  thousand 
people  on  the 
ground.  The  match 
was  won  for  the 
Americans  on  the 
last  shot  by  the  scor- 
ing of  a  bull's  eye 
by  Colonel  John 
B  o  d  i  n  e,  properly 
called  "  Old  Re- 
liable." 

The  following 
year,  1875,  the 
American  team  shot 
a  return  match  at 
Dollymount,  Ire- 
land, when  they 
were  again  victor- 
ious, winning  the 
Wimbledon  Cup 
Trophy,  which  still  remains  in  our  pos- 
session, and  is  still  being  shot  for  every 
season. 

These  successes  were  but  the  fore- 
runners of  the  unparalleled  success 
which  came  to  the  American  sharp- 
shooters in  the  centennial  year,  when 
they  wrested  victory  from  an  aggrega- 
tion of  teams  from  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Australia  and  Canada.  The 
English  followed  this  during  the  next 
season  by  sending  over  an  all- England 
team  against  which  the  Yankees  again 
sustained  themselves.  The  last  failure 
so  discouraged  the  foreigners  that  up  to 
the  present  time  America  has  not  had 
the  honor  of  entertaining  any  of  their 
representatives  on  a  rifle  range.     But  in 
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major-gen  rral 
Joseph  W.  Plume. 


lieutenant 

Albert  S.  Jones, 

2d  Regriment  Infantry,  N.  G.  S.  N.  J. 


brigadier-general 
Richard  A.  Donnelly, 
Quartermaster-General. 


1880  another  challenge  was  received 
from  our  old  antagonist,  the  Irish,  and 
a  team  captained  by  the  "  Old  Reliable," 
Col.  Bodine,  with  many  apprehensions 
undertook  the  trip.  They  not  only 
brought  home  victory,  but  made  the 
highest  score  on  record  and  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  upon 
themselves  and  their  coun- 
try. This  was  the  closing 
contest  in  the  series  of  in- 
ternational matches. 

The  result  of  the  inter- 
national matches  was  seen 
in  the  interest  manifested 
in  rifle  practice  by  the  dif- 
ferent States,  a  great  many 
of  which  established  State 
ranges  for  the  practice  of 
their  troops.  At  none  of 
these  ranges  were  inter- 
state matches  held.  They 
were  used  exclusively  for 
the    instruction    of   the    State    troops. 

In  the  year  1880  the  "  Soldier  of  Mar- 
athon," a  valuable  bronze,  the  gift  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  was  placed  in  inter- 
state competition,  and  three  years  later 
the  "  Hilton  Trophy "   was   opened  to 


contest.  The  donor  of  this  beautiful 
bronze  was  Honorable  Henry  Hilton,  of 
New  York  City.  Its  value  is  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  the  most 
coveted  of  America's  prizes.  It  is  the 
only  one  of  the  many  trophies  open 
to  foreign  competition,  besides  being 
open  for  teams  from  the 
United  States  Army  and 
Navy,  the  National  Guard 
and  Naval  Reserve,  The 
distances  are  two  hundred, 
five  hundred  and  six  hun- 
dred yards,  seven  shots  at 
each  distance. 

The  opening  year  of  the 
interstate  match  witnessed 
the  return  of  the  trophy  to 
the  donating  State  by  the 
victory  of  her  team  with 
eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  points.  Then  Califor- 
nia came  on  the  field  and 
succeeded  in  raising  the  record  to 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  points. 
The  great  distance  from  Calilifomia 
to  New  York  and  the  expense  attend- 
ing, was  the  cause  of  her  withdraw- 
ing from  these  competitions. 

The     battle    between     the    military 


r- 


brig.   &   BVT.  major- 
general 

Wm.  J.  Sewell. 


Colonel  Wm.  F.    Decker, 
A  well-known  marksman. 


BRIG.  &  BVT.   major- 
general 

William  S.  Stryker. 
Adjutant-General. 
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.fdil^imsafa. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL 

B.  W.  Spencer, 

Treasurer  and  Executive  Offi 

car,  N.  J.  State  Rifle  Ass'n. 


marksmen  be- 
came more  in- 
teresting by  the 
inauguration  of 
the  Hilton 
Trophy  match, 
and  for  several 
years  it  was  a 
struggle  for 
supremacy  be- 
tween the  teams 
from  the  army, 
New  York, 
P  ennsylvania 
and  New  Jer- 
sey. Michigan 
made  her  ap- 
pearance on  the 
field  in  1883  and  swept  all  before  her 
with  her  team  of  ex- 
pert marksmen,  using 
Sharp's  rifles.  But  ^ 
the  victory  was  but 
for  a  year,  when  Penn- 
sylvania was  vic- 
torious in  the  inter- 
state match  and  the 
regular  army  in  the 
HiltonTrophy  match. 
In  1886  Massachu- 
setts sprang  into 
prominence,  and  for 
four  years  was  vic- 
torious in  both  the 
matches,  an  unpre- 
cedented run  of  vic- 
tory which  has  never 
before  or  since  been 
equaled  by  any  State. 
She  then  took  a  Rip 
Van  Winkle  sleep,  to 
awaken  in  1895,  when 
she  came  second  in  the  Hilton  Trophy 

match    at     Sea 
.     - '  Girt.      Pennsyl- 

vania has  been 
conspicuous  in 
these  battles  of 
skill,  and  has 
shot  more  reg- 
ularly than  any 
other  State  out- 
side of  New 
York.  Without 
doubt  the  high- 
est laurels  be- 
1  o  n  g  to  the 
CAPTAIN  States  which  are 

DeLancey  G.  Walker  victorious     in    a 

Secretarj'  and  Statistical  Offi-  ^ .  ,         /-    i  -i 

cer  N.  J.  state  Rifle  Ass'n.  national        field, 


open  to  all 
comers.  A 
State  may  have 
a  high  standard 
of  rifle  practice, 
which  elicits 
encomiums 
from  its  citizens, 
but  laurels  won 
on  a  national 
field  mean  more 
than  victories  on 
the  home  range. 
There  is  no 
good  reason 
why  the  major- 
i  t  y  of  States 
should  not  be 
represented   in 


Wm.  B.  Hayes,  Esq., 
Vice  -  President,    N.   J.    State 
Rifle  Ass'n.     An  old  cham- 
pion rifle  shot. 
Shot  in  the  first  International 
Match  on  the  American 
team. 


governor 

John  W.  Griggs, 

President  of  the  New  Jersey  Rifle  Ass'n. 


these  annual  contests. 
England  draws  to 
Bisley  each  year 
teams  from  her  far 
away  colonies.  A 
full  appreciation  of 
the  enthusiasm 
awakened  by  these 
contests  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Guardsmen  in 
the  various  States 
would  no  doubt  bring 
them  to  the  front. 

During  the  half- 
dozen  years  preced- 
ing 1892  rifle  contests 
in  this  country  fell 
into  innocuous  de- 
suetude on  account 
of  oppressive  official 
methods  at  Creed- 
moor.  For  anything 
more  than  contests  of 
a  local  character,  the 

famous  range  had  succumbed.     There 

was    no    longer 

any     incentive 

for  teams  from 

other   States  to 

visit    the   Long 

Island    range. 

The  National 

Rifle      Associa- 
tion took  refuge 

in  New  Jersey, 

and       arranged 

with    the    New 

Jersey      State 

Rifle      Associa- 
tion to  have  its  general 

matches    placed       ^^.  p.  Farmer  Wanser, 

^  1        Vice-President,    N.  J.    State 

m   its    annual  Rifle  Ass'n. 
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programme.  The  wisdom  of  this  move 
has  been  amply  demonstrated.  On  the 
range  by  the  sea  all  the  interest  in  the 
interstate  matches  has  been  revived. 

In  the  revolution  which  has  taken 
place,  Creedmoor  has  changed  places 
with  Sea  Girt.  There  is  nothing  but 
local  interest  in  the  Long  Island  range, 
while  Sea  Girt  has  acquired  a  national 
prominence.  If  the  pessimists  who  a 
few  years  ago  asserted  that  "Inter- 
state rifle  shooting  was  dead,"  could 
have  been  on  the  Sea  Girt  range  the 
last  two  years  and  seen  the  representa- 
tive teams  from  six  and  seven  States, 
they  would  probably  have  concluded 
that  military  rifle  shooting  was  never 
in  such  a  healthy  state  as  at  present. 
In  1894  State  teams  traveled  all  the  way 
from  Maine  and  Georgia  to  compete  in 
the  matches,  and  although  neither  one 
of  them  won  any  big  matches,  yet  in- 
dividual members  carried  home  prizes 
with  them,  vowing  to  come  again.  New 
Jersey  won  the  interstate  match  with 
as  fine  a  team  as  ever  pulled  a  trigger, 
at  200  yards  they  beat  the  world's  rec- 
ord. The  Hilton  Trophy  was  carried 
home  by  the  Washington  team,  who 
owe  their  victory  to  the  magnificent 
team  work  which'  they  did.  Major 
George  H.  Harries,  their  Captain,  is  the 
best  team  Captain  who  ever  coached 
a  rifle  team.  The  Major  has  seen  active 
service  on  the  frontier  and  understands 
the  value  of  discipline.  In  private  life 
the  Major  is  the  editor  for  one  of 
Washington's  leading  newspapers,  but 
he  is  also  the  Inspector-General  of 
Rifle  Practice  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  1895  Georgia,  notwithstanding 
the  defeat  of  the  previous  year,  made 
the  long  journey  to  Sea  Girt  once  again 
and  won  the  most  popular  victory  ever 
won  in  this  country.  When  it  was  seen 
that  the  interstate  match  was  won  by 
the  Georgia  boys,  the  enthusiasm  was 
unbounded,  though  it  was  only  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  six  points  that  they 
won  from  the  Washington  team. 

The  latter  team  more  than  retrieved 
itself  the  next  day  by  winning  the  Hil- 
ton Trophy  with  a  score  of  1097,  break- 
ing the  highest  previous  record  in  this 
match. 

New  York  and  Massachusetts  have 
each  won  the  Hilton  Trophy  four 
times,  Pennsylvania  and  District  of 
Columbia  three  times,  the  regulars  of 
the  Division  of  the  Atlantic  twice,  and 


once  each  the  Division  of  the  Missouri 
and  Michigan.  In  the  interstate  match 
the  records  show  New  York  to  have  been 
the  winner  six  times,  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  four  times  each,  New 
Jersey  twice,  Connecticut,  California,. 
Michigan,  Georgia  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia once. 

The  Wimbledon  Cup  also  went  to 
District  of  Columbia  last  year,  having 
been  won  by  Private  S.  I.  Scott,  of 
the  Engineer  Corps.  New  York  State 
was  represented  by  a  team  from  the 
Twelfth  Regiment,  who  made  a  gallant 
but  hopeless  fight,  but  a  member  of  the 
team.  Sergeant  William  Boyle,  won  the 
President's  match,  which  carries  with  it 
the  title  of  ''  Champion  of  America." 

Among  the  most  interesting  matches 
in  the  New  Jersey  State  Rifle  Associa- 
tion programme  is  a  regimental  match 
for  six  men  in  a  twenty-shot  skirmish 
run.  This  style  of  competition  was 
inaugurated  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Sea  Girt  range  about  three  years  ago. 
Last  year  thirteen  regimental  teams 
competed.  A  member  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  team  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Lieutenant  A.  O.  Hutterly,  made  the 
highest  score  ever  made  in  this  style 
of  shooting,  making  a  score  of  ninety- 
nine  out  a  possible  one  hundred.  A 
"scrub"  team  from  the  regulars  of  Gov- 
ernor's Island  shot  in  this  match,  but 
could  not  do  better  than  seventh  place. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  army  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  sending  to  Sea  Girt 
each  year  representative  teams. 
Friendly  competitions  between  the 
regulars  and  the  National  Guard  cannot 
but  be  beneficial  to  each.  Major- 
General  Nelson  O.  Miles  was  a  visitor 
at  Sea  Girt  last  year  as  the  guest  of 
Governor  Werts,  and  he  expressed 
astonishment  at  seeing  such  a  magnifi- 
cent rifle-range  so  near  New  York. 

Military  rifle  shooting  is  increasing- 
in  interest ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 
On  May  9th,  at  Savannah,  the  Savannah 
Military  Rifle  Range  Association 
opened  their  new  range  at  Avondale. 
It  is  a  very  fine  one  and  allows  of 
matches  at  two  hundred,  three  hundred,, 
five  himdred  and  six  hundred  yards,  all 
at  the  same  time.  In  addition  there 
is  a  skirmish  line  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  wide.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Northern  marksmen  had  not 
yet  begun  their  season's  shooting  there 
were  no  teams  present  from  the  North. 
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General  Spencer  took  down  a  party  of 
ten  military  men  from  New  Jersey,  but 
as  the  matches  were  for  teams  of  twelve 
they  could  not  enter.  A  .  regimental 
team  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
entered  the  Regimental  Interstate 
match,  but  could  not  do  better  than 
second  place.  The  Georgians  did  some 
very  fine  shooting.  In  the  Gordon 
match.  Lieutenant  F.  C.  Wilson  made 
the  marvelous  score  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  out  of  a  possible  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  made  twelve 
consecutive  bull's-eyes  ;  this  match  was 


country.  Seven  States,  early  in  the 
summer,  began  their  preparations  for 
sending  teams  to  Sea  Girt  the  first  week 
of  September.  There  is  a  certainty  of 
at  least  one  team  from  the  regulars, 
and  negotiations  are  in  progress  looking 
to  the  sending  over  from  England  of  an 
All-England  team  to  compete  for  the 
Hilton  Trophy.  The  range  has  been 
put  in  perfect  order  and  is  now  the 
finest  and  most  complete  range  in  all 
its  appointments  to  be  found  in  Amer- 
ica. The  visiting  riflemen  are  always 
well  taken  care  of  ;  tents  with  wooden 
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shot  at  two  hundred  yards,  the  aggre- 
gate of  three  scores  of  ten  shots  each 
being  counted.  The  record  was  also 
smashed  in  the  revolver  match.  Private 
C.  S.  Richmond,  of  the  Georgia  Hus- 
sars, making  the  scores  of  fifty,  forty- 
nine  and  forty-nine,  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  out  of  a  pos- 
sible one  hundred  and  fifty.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  in  time  the  vSavannah 
range  will  become  to  the  South  what 
the  Sea  Girt  range  is  to  the  North.  The 
indications  are  that  1896  will  bring  the 
largest  aggregation  of  rifle  teams  to- 
gether that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this 


floors  and  blankets  are  furnished  them 
by  the  State,  and  on  the  grounds  is  a 
restaurant  where  the  best  of  food  can 
be  had  at  very  reasonable  prices.  As 
long  as  such  men  as  General  Bird  _W. 
Spencer,  the  Inspector-General  of  Rifle 
Practice  for  New  Jersey,  who  is  the 
organizer  and  treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  Captain  DeLancey  G.  Walker, 
its  secretary,  both  of  whom  have  the 
knack  of  making  everyone  feel  per- 
fectly at  home,  are  at  the  head  of  the 
management,  the  New  Jersey  State 
Rifle  Association  and  Military  Rifle 
Shooting  has  a  brilliant  future  assured. 
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SOME     OF     THE    BEST     REC- 
ORDS   AT    THE    TARGET. 

No.  I.  —  lo  straight 
bull's-eyes  at  200  yards. 
Made  by  Lieut.  F.  C. 
Wilson,  ist  Regt.  Inf., 
Georgia  Vol.,  in  the  Gor- 
don Match,  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  May  15,  1896. 

No.  2. — The  best  skir- 
mish run  ever  made.  99 
shots  out  of  a  possible 
100.  20  shots,  10  halts  of 
30  seconds  each  ;  600 
yards  to  200  yards  and 
return.  Made  by  Lieu- 
tenant Hutterly,  Engin- 
eer Corps,  D.  C.  N.  G.,  at 
Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1895. 

No.  3. — The  target  of 
Private  S.  I.  Scott,  Engi- 
neer Corps,  D.  C.  N.  G., 
winner  of  the  "  Wimble- 
don Cup  Match,"  30 
shots     at     1,000    yards; 
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score :  135  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 150. 

No.  4  — A  clean  score 
made  by  Capt.  Geo.  T. 
Cann,  ist  Regt.  Inf. 
Georgia  Vol.,  in  the 
"  Hilton  Trophy  Match," 
at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1895  ;  7  shots 
at  500  yards. 

No.  5. — A  phenomenal 
score,  made  by  Col.  A. 
R.  Kuser,  N.  G.  S  N  J. , 
in  the  "  Hilton  Trophy 
Match,"  at  Sea  Girt,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1894 ;  49  out 
of  a  possible  50  at  500 
yards. 

No.  6. — Another  clean 
score,  made  by  Private 
George  E.  Cook,  Engi- 
neer Corps,  D.  C.  N.  G., 
in  the  "  Hayes  Medal 
Match  "  at  Sea  Girt,  N. 
J.,  September  6,  1895  ; 
7  shots  at  500  yards. 
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YALE   AT   HENLEY. 

It  is  now  assured  that  an  eight-oared  crew  of 
Yale  University  will  row  at  the  Henley-on- 
Thames,  Royal  Regatta,  next  July.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  March  2d  the  Yale  Faculty  granted 
permission  to  the  crew  and  necessary  substitutes 
to  sail  for  England,  June  6,  and  will  also  allow 
them  to  have  special  examinations  during  May, 
in  place  of  the  regular  examinations  which  occur 
in  June.  In  return  for  these  concessions,  the 
faculty  insists  that  each  man  must  finish  the 
entire  work  of  the  term  before  leaving  ;  must 
pass  all  his  examinations  for  the  year  ;  and  no 
student  will  be  allowed  to  go  as  a  member  of  the 
crew,  who  is  behind  the  standard  in  any  branch 
of  University  work. 

The  crew  will  enter  in  the  race  for  the  Grand 
Challenge  Cup,  for  eight-oared  shells  with  cox- 
swains, which  is  open  to  the  Amateur  Oarsmen  of 
the  world.  The  crew  are  also  eligible  for  the 
Ladies'  Challenge  Plate,  open  only  to  college 
crews,  but  will  probably  confine  their  rowing  to 
the  great  race.  They  have  also  been  invited  to 
enter  oarsmen  in  the  four-oared  races  for  the 
Stewards'  Cup,  and  the  Visitors'  Challenge  Cup,  in 
the  pair-oared  race  for  the  Silver  Goblets,  and 
the  single  scull  race  for  the  Diamond  sculls, 
but  sculling  and  rowing  in  pairs  and  fours,  are 
practically  unknown  at  Yale,  and  all  the  strength 
of  her  rowing  department  will  be  centered  on  the 
eight-oared  crew. 

The  distance,  a  mile  and  fiVe-sixteenths,  is  one 
wholly  unknown  to  American  collegiate  rowing, 
where  the  races  are  always  three  or  four  miles, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  how  oarsmen  accus- 
tomed to  longer  races  and  slower  stroke  will  per- 
form at  Henley,  but  if  change  of  climate  does  not 
put  the  crew  out  of  condition,  Americans  may 
await  the  result  with  equanimity. 

THK   CURTAIN   FALLS   ON   DUNRAVEN. 

At  a  well  attended  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  held  February  27th.  Capt.  Ledyard 
offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution. 

"  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  an  honorary  member  of  this 
club,  has  publicly  charged  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the 
Defender  in  the  recent  races  for  the  America's  Cup,  of  such 
a  nature  as  necessarily  to  impiicate  the  managing  owners  of 
the  vessel.  The  charge  has  been  investigated  by  a  comis- 
sion  of  the  highest  character,  which  has  proceeded  judicially- 
and  before  which  Lord  Dunraven  has  appeared  and  given 
his  own  and  other  testimony,  and  has  been  heard  in  person 
and  by  counsel.  The  commission  has  unanimously  decided 
that  the  charge  is  false  ;  that  it  was  not  merely  unprovoked 
but  was  affirmatively  disproved  by  competent  and  uncontra- 
dicted evidence,  leaving  no  possibility  of  doubt.  The 
commission  has  also  found  that  the  facts  upon  which  Lord 
Dunraven  acted,  according  to  his  own  statement,  furnished 
no  justification  for  making  such  a  charge. 

'•  We  deem  it  to  be  among  the  unquestioned  rules  which 
regulate  the  intercourse  of  gentlemen  that  when  one  finds 


that  he  has  been  led  by  mistake  to  cast  unjust  imputations 
upon  the  character  of  another  he  should  promptly  make 
such  reparation  as  remains  in  his  power  by  acknowledging 
his  error,  withdrawing  the  imputations  and  expressing  his 
regret.  Such  reparation  to  Mr.  Iselin  and  his  associates  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  after  full  opportunity,  has  failed  to 
make. 

'■It  further  appears  from  the  evidence,  including  Lord 
Dunraven's  own  admissions,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Cup 
races  he  intentionally  refrained  from  making  the  charges 
formally  or  making  any  protest,  as  required  by  the  rules, 
because  it  was  impossible  for  hitn  to  verify  the  charge  and 
he  was  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
it. 

"It  is  not  open  to  discussion  that  when  gentlemen  are 
engaged  in  any  sport  and  one  suspects  another  of  foul  play 
he  is  bound  to  make  the  charge  then,  and  in  such  a  form 
and  manner  as  to  assume  full  responsibility  therefor,  or 
thereafter  to  remain  silent. 

"  It  further  appears  that  in  print  and  in  public  speech 
Lord  Dunraven  has  sought  to  justify  the  making  of  the 
charge  by  numerous  misrepresentations  of  fact.  He  has 
been  forced  himself  to  admit  the  untruth  of  most  of  them, 
yet  he  stubbornly  refuses  to  retract  the  injurious  inferences 
drawn  from  them. 

•'  The  representatives  of  this  club  engaged  in  the  interna- 
tional yacht  races  with  Lord  Dunraven  as  the  representa- 
tive of  English  yachtsmen  upon  the  footing  of  mutual 
confidence  and  honor.  He  has  requited  their  courtesy  and 
confidence  by  distrust,  suspicion,  unfounded  imputations  of 
fraud,  and  a  refusal  of  reparation. 

•'Lord  Dunraven  by  his  course  has  forfeited  the  high 
esteem  which  led  to  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of 
this  club.    Therefore, 

"  Resolved.  That  the  privileges  of  honorary  membership 
heretofore  extended  to  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  are  hereby 
withdrawn,  and  that  his  name  be  removed  from  the  list  of 
honorary  members  of  the  club." 

Capt.  Ledyard's  proposition  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  Phoenix,  the  Chairman's  invitation  for 
comment  met  with  no  response,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  the  resolution  had  been  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  one. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  should  have  found  it  necessary  to 
deal  so  summarily  with  a  man  who  was,  to  some 
extent,  the  official  representative  of  British 
yachtsmen,  but  no  unprejudiced  person  can  deny 
that  the  club  was  well  within  its  rights  and  duties. 
Dunraven  appears  to  be  a  man  of  that  abnorm- 
ally suspicious  disposition  which  commonly  exists 
only  in  those  persons  who  judge  others  by  them- 
selves. He  seems  to  have  brotight  to  America 
the  belief  that  he  was  to  be  swindled,  and  was 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  fuel  to  feed  this 
fire.  Before  the  first  race  he  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  some  things  which  he  did  not  understand, 
but  instead  of  immediately  demanding  an  ex- 
planation, which  could  then  have  been  made 
satisfactory  and  convincing,  he  waited  until  it 
was  too  late  to  prove  anything,  and  then  made 
infamous  charges  against  the  owners,  managers 
and  crew  of  the  Defender.  The  New  York  Yacht 
Club  referred  these  charges  to  a  committee  with 
whose  composition  Dunraven  was  compelled  to 
admit  himself  entirely  satisfied,  and  after  a  most 
minute  and  thorough  investigation  this  committee 
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reported,  not  that  Dunraven's  charges  were  un- 
proved, but  that  they  were  completely  disproved. 
At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  a  gentleman 
would  have  seen  before  him  no  possible  course 
but  to  make  a  prompt,  complete,  and  even 
humble  retraction  and  apology.  Instead  of  this 
manly  action,  Dunraven  continued  to  argue  and 
quibble  and  complain  until  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  was  compelled  to  officially  announce  that 
he  was  not  worthy  to  associate  hereafter  with  the 
gentlemen  of  that  club. 

Although  nine-tenths  of  all  British  yachtsmen 
admit  that  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  was  right, 
and  Dunraven  wrong,  the  affair  must  inevitably 
produce  some  hard  feeling  and  much  ill-natured 
newspaper  comment,  and  has  already  prevented 
a  race  for  the  America's  Cup  this  season.  But 
justice  and  common  sense  and  common  decency 
will  triumph  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is  already 
announced  that  Sir  George  Newnes  will  challenge 
for  a  race  in  1897,  ^^i^  that  his  yacht  is  now 
under  construction  by  Henderson  Brothers, 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 

FOOTBALL — UNIFORM    RULES. 

The  football  authorities  of  Yale,  Harvard 
Princeton,  Cornell  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  endeavoring  to  establish  a  code  of  play- 
ing rules  which  will  be  accepted  by  all  American 
colleges.  The  different  rules  in  use  last  year 
created  much  confusion  and  some  hard  feeling; 
and  each  of  the  colleges  is  willing  to  make  reason- 
able concessions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
code  which  will  be  universally  accepted.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  delegates  was  held  March 
13th,  at  the  University  Club,  New  York  City,  and 
the  matter  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
so  that  the  new  rules  may  be  accepted  before  the 
playing  season  commences. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE    AND   INTERNATIONAL  CRICKET 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year  the  International 
Match  Committee  of  the  Associated  Cricket  Clubs, 
of  Philadelphia,  had  much  correspondence  and 
held  several  meetings  regarding  the  advisability 
of  sending  a  team,  representing  the  Gentlemen 
of  Philadelphia,  to  England  during  the  coming 
summer.  Arrangements  were  almost  complete 
when,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  many,  the 
proposal  was  abandoned,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  arrangements  had  been  completed  for  the 
Australians  to  make  a  tour  in  England  this 
summer,  andthattherefore  a  satisfactory  schedule 
could  not  be  made  up  for  the  Philadelphians.  We 
are  to  be  more  than  appeased  for  our  loss  in  this 
direction  by  the  fact  that  a  team  of  our  college 
men  are  to  tour  in  England.  It  was  announced 
on  February  20th,  by  the  Alumni  Cricket  Com- 
mittee, of  Haverford  College,  that  they  had 
decided  to  send  their  team  to  England  this 
summer,  at  the  close  of  term.  The  team  will 
sail  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  will  play 
against  the  large  public  schools  and  other  teams 
of  equal  strength. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  team  to  distinguish 
itself  in  England  (although  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  will  prove  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of 
many  of  its  opponents),  but  to  develop  a  greater 
enthusiasm  in  the  game  at  home,  and  we  wish 
Haverford  every  success  in  the  step  she  is 
taking.  Nothing  can  do  so  such  good  for  cricket 
in  this  country  as  its  growth  in  the  colleges  and 
large  schools.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  that 
not  only  have  the  students  shown  enthusiasm, 
but  that  the  Alumni  of  the  college  have  given 
every  encouragement  to  the  team  by  offering 
them  all  the  financial  and  other  assistance  they 
may  require. 
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COLLEGIATE  SPORT. 


STRICTER    REGULATIONS   IN    OHIO. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Presidents  and  Deans  of  Ohio  Colleges  was 
held  January  3d.  at  Columbus.  The  proper 
regulation  and  restriction  of  collegiate  sport 
occupied  much  of  the  Association's  time,  and 
after  a  long  and  thorough  discussion  the  old  rules 
were  amended  so  that  they  now  read  as  follows  : 

"  No  student  shall  take  part  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  during  the  first  year  of  his  connection 
with  the  college  unless  he  brings  special  recom- 
mendatiohs  as  to  industry  and  high  scholarly 
attainments. 

In  any  intercollegiate  game  no  person  shall  be 
chosen  as  umpire  or  referee,  or  for  any  similar 
position,  who  has  any  connection  with  either  of 
the  colleges  contending. 

"Any  student  properly  and  duly  disqualified 
by  umpire  or  referee  for  slugging  or  any  other 
form  of  foul  play  shall  be  debarred  from  playing 
in  any  intercollegiate  game  for  the  remainder  of 
the  college  year,  unless  reinstated  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  non-participating  colleges. 

"The  use  of  profanity  or  any  obscenity  by  any 
member  of  the  team  shall  be  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  managers  and  captains  of  such  teams. 

"Where  any  member  of  a  team  fails  in  the 
work  of  the  preceding  term,  or  has  charged 
against  him  any  condition,  such  student  shall  not 


be  allowed  to  play  in  any  intercollegiate  game 
until  his  conditions  have  been  made  good. 

"No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  any 
form  of  compensation  for  engaging  in  athletics. 

"These  rules  are  to  go  into  effect  immediately. " 

REFORM     AT   THE    UNIVERSITY     OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  faculty  Committee  on  Athletics  have 
announced  the  following  regulations  and  defini- 
tions : 

AMATEUR. 

"  Rule  i. — No  student  shall  represent  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  any  public  athletic 
contest,  either  individually  or  as  a  member  of  any 
team,  who  either  before  or  since  entering  the 
university  shall  have  engaged  for  money  in  any 
athletic  competition,  whether  for  a  stake  or  prize 
money  ora  share  of  the  entrance  fees  or  admission 
money;  or  who  shallhave  taught  or  engaged  in  any 
athletic  exercise  or  sport  as  a  means  of  livelihood  ; 
or  who  shall  have  received  for  taking  part  in 
any  athletic  sport  or  contest  any  pecuniary  gain 
or  emolument  whatsoever,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  the  single  exception  that  he  may  have  re- 
ceived from  the  college  organization  or  any 
permanent  amateur  association  of  which  he  is  at 
the  time  a  member,  the  amount  by  which  the  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  by  him  in  represent- 
ing his  organization  in  athletic  contests  exceeded 
his  ordinary  expenses. 


CURLING. 


'■^Resolved,  In  respect  to  the  matter  of  summer 
ball  playing,  that  Rule  I  of  the  eligibility  code 
cannot  be  so  construed  as  to  sanction  the  receipt 
by  a  student  of  the  University  of  his  hving  ex- 
penses in  consideration  of  athletic  services.  The 
student  may,  however,  receive  necessary  travel- 
ing expenses  incurred  while  a  member  of  any 
permanent  amateur  organization  in  connection 
with  occasional  contests  away  from  home." 

FRESHMEN. 

"  I.  That  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  is  a  class  composed  of  men  pur- 
suing the  courses  of  the  first  year  ia  all  depart- 
ments. 

"  II.  That  for  the  purposes  of  athletic  compe- 
tition all  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  of  the 
University  are  entitled  to  represent  the  University 
upon  Freshmen  teams  or  crews  unless  they  have 
theretofore  matriculated  in  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  University  or  in  any  other  college  or 
university. 

"  III.  That  the  sentiment  of  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee of  the  University  is  that  the  first-year 
men  in  any  department  may  with  propriety 
accept  a  challenge  from  the  first-year  men  in  the 
corresponding  department  of  any  other  college 
or  University,  and  may  engage  in  competitive 
athletics,  provided  they  designate  themselves  as 
the  Freshmen  team  or  crew  of  the  department  to 
which  the  challenge  was  directed." 

NEW  REGULATIONS   AT   BROWN   UNIVERSITY. 

The  Athletic  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of 
Brown  University  have  adopted  and  announced 
the  following  rules  : 

"  No  student  shall  play  upon  any   university 


team  in  any  contest  unless  he  is  a  student  of  the 
university  in  good  standing. 

"No  student  organization  shall  use  the  words 
'  Brown  University  '  unless  it  has  received  per- 
mission from  the  committee. 

"  No  performance  shall  be  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  university  organization  unless  the  project, 
in  all  its  details,  has  been  canvassed  and  approved 
by  the  committee. 

"  No  graduate  students,  except  such  as  are 
enrolled  in  class  i  in  the  catalogue  (fully  in  resi- 
dence) shall  be  competitors  in  any  contest. 

"  No  student  shall  play  upon  any  university 
team  who  has  already  played  four  years  upon  a 
similar  college  team. 

"  No  undergraduate  coming  from  another  col- 
lege shall  play  upon  any  university  team  until  he 
has  been  one  year  in  residence. 

"  No  student  shall  take  part  in  any  perform- 
ance of  an  organization  using  the  name  '  Brown 
University '  until  this  organization  has  sent  to 
the  committee  a  copy  of  its  constitution,  and  has 
further  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the 
committee  by  sending  to  the  secretary  a  list  of 
the  possible  participants  in  each  performance. 

"The  manager  of  the  glee,  mandolin  and 
banjo  clubs  shall  submit  for  approval  to  the  com- 
mittee all  dates  for  proposed  concerts  before 
determining  the  same. 

"  Not  more  that\  three  match  games  of  base- 
ball or  football  for  any  one  week,  or  three 
appointments  for  performances  by  any  university 
organization  for  any  one  week,  or  any  games 
necessitating  absence  from  college  exercises  for 
two  or  more  consecutive  days,  shall  be  arranged 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,"  W.   B.  Curtis. 


CURLING. 


AT   HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

In  the  covered  rink  of  the  New  York  Thistle 
Curling  Association. 

February  3d — 3 -rink  match  for  a  district  medal 
— Empire  City  Curling  Club,  5 1  ;  New  York 
Thistle  Curiing  Club,  46. 

2-rink  match — Caledonian  Curling  Club,  23  ; 
Excelsior  Curling  Club,  17. 

February  18 — i -rink  match,  Long  Island  City 
Curling  Club,  15  ;  Wilkesbarre  CurlingClub,  8. 

i-rink  match,  St.  Andrews  Curling  Club,  18  ; 
Wilkesbarre  (Pa.)  Curling  Club,  14.  ■ 

2-rink  match-^Empire  City  Curling  Club,  36 
points  ;  New  York  Caledonian  Club,  32  points. 

i-rink  match — St.  Andrews'  Curling  Club,  12 
points  ;  Excelsior  Curling  Club,  of  Long  Island 
City,  II  points. 

P'ebruary  26th,  one-rink  match,  Master  stone- 
cutters, 22  ;  Journeymen  stonecutters  8. 

Three-rink  match,  Empire  City  C.  C,  41  :  St. 
Andrews  39. 

March  2d,  one-rink  match,  Thistle  C.  C,  17 
points  :  Jersey  City  C.  C,  13  points. 

Two-rink  match,  Long  Island  City  C.  C,  29  ; 
Caledonian  C.  C,  26. 

THE   GORDON    MEUAL. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  award  of  this 
highly  prized  trophy,  was  held  February  15th,  in 
the  rink  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  When  the  game  com. 
menced   the  ice  was  in  excellent  condition,  but 


it    grew    softer    from    hour  to    hour    during    the 
play. 

RINK  NO,  I. 

Canada — G.  W.  Sadlier,  W.  B.  Hutchinson,  J. 
Brown,  D.  Williamson  (skip),  26  ;  United  States 
— B.  Gutrie,  W.  B.  Elmendorf,  A.  Hyslop,  J.  Mc- 
Cammon  (skip),    10. 

RINK  NO.  2. 

Canada— W.  D.  Aird,  S.  A.  McMurtry,  J.  S. 
Archibald,  G.  H.  Balfour  (skip),  17  ;  United 
States — F.  N.  Sisson,  C.  Goul,  T.  E.  Gardner,  H. 
H.  Gardner  (skip),  16. 

Total — Canadt,  43  ;  United  States,  26. 

THE   GREAT   BONSPIEL. 

The  chief  event  of  the  season  was  neld  Feb- 
ruary 17th  to  19th,  in  the  covered  rink  of  the 
New  York  Thistle  Curling  Association,  at  Hobo- 
ken,  New  Jersey.  31  rinks  were  entered,  and  29 
actually  competed.  In  the  fourth  round,  Man- 
hattan Club,  of  New  York  City,  D.  D.  Morrison 
(skip),  beat  Caledonian  Club,  New  York  City,  D. 
Foulis  (skip),  by  14  to  12,  and  the  Thistle  Curl- 
ingClub, of  New  York  City,  R.  Lowden  (skip), 
beat  the  Caledonian  Curling  Club,  D.  W.  McKee- 
man  (skip),  by  11  to  8.  In  the  final,  Thistle  C. 
C.  beat  Manhattan  C.  C.  20  to  2.  In  the  game 
for  third  prize,  Foulis'  rink  beat  McKeemans' 
rink  19  to  8.  In  the  final  game  of  the  consolation 
contest,  Yonkers  CC.  R.  R.  Kellock  (skip),  beat. 


OUTING  FOR  APRIL. 


Empire  City  C.  C,  J.  Connell  (skip),  by  17  to  14. 
For  the  point  competition,  the  unprecedented 
number  of  113  curlers  competed,  and  the  nine 
prizes  were  won  as  follows :  G.  Lothian,  25 
points,  a  silver  chafing  dish  ;  I.  Frasier,  24,  a 
silver  pitcher  ;  J.  M.  Stevens,  21,  an  onyx  clock, 
G.  Frasier,  21,  a  silver  loving  cup  ;  A.  F.  Dick- 
son, 20,  a  marble  clock  ;  J.  Bassett,  20,  a  clock  ; 
G".  Colquhoun,  20,  a  timepiece  ;  A.  Manwell,  19, 
a  gold  medal ;  F.  McKay,  19,  a  gold  medal. 

ON   VAN  CORTLANDT   LAKE. 

February  22 — 2 -rink  match^New  York  Cale- 
donian Curling  Club,  35  ;  New  York  C.  C,  17. 

February  22 — Van  Cortlandt  Lake  C.  C,  point 
match — A.  Pratt  and  J.  Frasier  tied  at  23  points, 
and  in  the  play-off,  Pratt  won. 

February  22 — New  York  C.  C,  point  match — 
C.  S.  Ogden,  i. 

NEW  YORK  BEATS  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  annual  interstate  match  for  the  Hamilton 
medal,  New  York  against  New  Jersey,  which  has 
been  discontinued  for  ten  years,  was  played  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  on  Haledon  Lake,  near  Paterson  New 
Jersey.  Whatever  chance  New  Jersey  might  have 
had  to  win  was  destroyed  by  the  defection  of  three 
expert  rinks  from  Jersey  City  who  failed  to  appear 
as  promised.  Six  rinks  competed  on  either  side 
and  New  York  won    by  a  score   of   104  to   77. 


Robert  Lander,  skip  of  Thistle  Curling  Club, 
New  York,  earned  the  custody  of  the  medal,  as 
his  rink  made  the  highest  score  for  the  winning 
side. 

UTICA  BEATS  ALBANY. 

February  17,  in  the  Thistle  Rink  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 
the  Albany  City  Curling  Club  and  the  Utica  Curl- 
ing Club  played  three  3  rink  matches,  the  scores 
being  as  follows  :  First  match,  Utica,  36  :  Albany 
25.  Second  match,  Utica,  33  ;  Albany,  24.  Third 
match,  Utica,  24  ;  Albany  18.  Total  score  :  Utica 
93  ;  Utica  Albany,  67. 

CANADA  BEATS  NEW  YORK. 

The  annual  match  for  the  Thompson-Scoville 
medal  was  played  in  the  Victoria  Rink.  Toronto, 
Ont.,  February  19.  Four  rinks  competed  on 
either  side  and  the  total  score  was  :  Toronto, 
Ont.,  97  ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  63. 

NEW  RECORDS  AT  JUMPING  ON  SKATES. 

At  the  Charlesbank  Out-door  Gymnasium, 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  26th,  E.  D.  Irwin,  an 
amateur  skater  of  Boston,  cleared  3  feet,  3^3 
inches  at  running  high  jump  on  slcates,  and  2 
feet,  6Y%  inches  at  running  backward  high  jump 
on  skates.  Each  of  these  performances  estab- 
lishes a  new  world's  record. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


SKATING. 


RACE   AT  TORONTO,    ONT. 

Feb.  7,  at  the  Mutual  Street  Rink  track,  the 
14th  of  a  mile  in  circuit  with  awkward  corners; 
ice  in  poor  condition. 

1  mile — J.  Nilsson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  3m. 
58s.;  H.  Hulse,  Toronto,  2,  by  150  yards. 

2  mile  exhibition — ^J.  Nilsson,  6m.  21s. 

races    AT    MONTREAL,    P.    Q. 

The  Montreal  Snowshoe  Club  and  the  Mon- 
treal Toboggan  Club  joined  their  forces  in  giving 
skating  and  snow-shoe  races,  February  8th,  on 
the  grouTids  of  the  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic 
Association.  The  weather  Was  clear  and  warm, 
the  wind  light,  course  ji(  mile  in  circuit,  ice 
smooth  and  hard. 

Quarter-mile,    boys  under  12  years — ^J.  Wells, 

55-is- 

Quarter-mile — T.  Moore,  Montreal  Amateur 
Athletic  Association,  4o|s. 

Half-mile — Final  heat,  J.  J.  McCuaig,  Beaver 
Rink,  im.  31s. 

Half-mile  backward — R.  T.  R.  Holcombe,  M. 
A.  A.  A.,  im.  39|s. 

i-mile,  boys  under  16  years — T.  Brady,  3m. 
34is. 

i-mile  junior — N.  Hill,  3in.  4i|s. 

i-mile,  club  cup— T.  Moore,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  3m. 
433. 

I-mile — T.  Moore,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  3m.  4|s. 

2-miles — T.  Moore,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  6m.  25s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — F.  Irwin,  M.  A.  A.  A., 
27|s. 

IN    NEW   YORK   CITY. 

At  the  Palace  Rink,  Lexington  avenue  and 
107th  street.  The  course  is  8  laps  and  120  feet 
to  the  mile.     The  ice,  frozen  and  kept  in  order 


by  artificial  means,  is  always  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. 

Feb.  8,  2-mile  race — Final  heat,  W.  T.  Letts, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  5m.  43s.;  A.  B.  Sweezey,  Storm 
King,  N.  Y.,  2,  by  300  yardsj  F.  Goodman, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  3. 

Feb.  13.  I-mile,  boys  under  15  years — A.  A. 
Einstein,  3m.  38s.;  L.  See,  2,  by  a  yard;  F. 
Miller,  3. 

Feb.  15.  2-mile  handicap — S.  M.  Phillips,  250 
yards,  5m.  25|s. ;  A.  Sweezey,  220  yards,  2,  by 
15  yards;  B.  Phillips,  330  yards,  3,  by  20  yards; 
W.  Letts,  scratch,  was  unplaced. 

A   MATCH   IN   CANADA. 

There  was  a  three-mile  match  February  loth 
in  the  rink  at  North  Sydney,  Cape  Breton.  W. 
Breen,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  9m.  4s.;  W.  Connell, 
Pictou,  N.  S.,  2. 

RACES    AT   MONTREAL,   P.   Q. 

A  tournament  was  held  February  nth,  in  the 
Prince  Arthur  Rink. 

Snow-shoe  race,  220  yards— C.  W.  Marshall, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  2m.  30s. 

Half  mile,  backwards — W.  Thibault,  Prince 
Arthur  Rink,  lin.  50s, 

Half-mile,  boys  under  15  years — R.  St.  Jean, 
P.  A.  R.,  im.  56s. 

Half-mile,  members — W.  Thibault,  im.  42s. 

i-inile,  boys  under  15  years — R.  St.  Jean,  P.  A. 
R.,  3m.  32s. 

I-mile— W.  Thibault,  P.  A.  R.,  3m.  241s. 

3-miles— W.  Thibault,  P.  A.  R.,  9m.  12s. 

5-miles— W.  Thibault,  P.  A.  R.,  i6m.  31s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — J.  McQuaig,  Beaver 
Rink,  im.  15s. 

Barrel  race — T.  Matthews,  Pastime  Athletic 
Association. 


ICE  YACHTING. 


CANADIAN    AMATEUR    IIGURE    SKATINCJ 
CHAMriONSIIIl'. 

The  annual  contest  for  this  honor,  held  Feb- 
riiary  i8th,  in  the  Victoria  Rink,  Montreal,  at- 
tracted fewer  contestants  and  less  popular  in- 
terest than  in  previous  years. 

M.  Rubenstein,  44^  points  ;  A.  Uumas,  18^ 
points. 

THE     AMATEUR     CHAMPIONSHII'S     OV     THE     WORLD. 

The  annual  championship  meeting,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Skating  Union,  was 
held  February  8th  and  gth,  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
Russia.  The  figure  skating  was  contested  on  a 
small  lake  in  the  Jussopoflf  Garden,  while  the  rac- 
ing course  in  the  Ssemenow'schen  Felde,  was  on 
artificial  ice,  made  by  sprinklitig  the  old  bicycle 
path.  The  ice  for  the  figure  skating  was  in  good 
condition  early  in  the  day,  but  grew  a  little  soft 
before  the  close  of  the  contest.  The  ice  for 
the  racing  was  so  hard  on  the  first  day  that  the 
skates  took  no  hold  of  it,  and  the  contestants  had 
trouble  at  the  corners,  but  on  the  Inst  day  was 
better  suited  for  fast  skating.  There  were  two 
concentric  courses,  as  is  the  custom  in  Europe, 
the  competitors  crossing  from  inner  to  outer 
track  at  certain  designated  points,  and  each  cir- 
cuit being  500  metres.  The  curves  of  the  inner 
course  were  turned  with  a  radius  of  20  meters, 
while  that  of  the  outer  path  was  25  meters.  The 
men  skated  in  pairs,  and  the  places  were 
awarded  in  accordance  with  their  time  records. 

The  interest  in  the  racing  was  almost  destroyed 
by  an  accident  to  Mr.  J.  Seyler,  of  Munich,  Ba- 
varia, Avho  was  the  only  European  skater  capable 
of  giving  Eden  a  good  race.  He  unfortunately 
could  not  compete. 

February  7th — Temperature,  20  degrees,  Fah- 
renheit. Weather  fine;  wind  light  from  a  little 
north  of  w^est. 

546.8  yards  (500  meters) — ^J.  J.  Eden,  Holland, 


50^3,;  A.  Papikin,  St.  Petcrsljurgh,  Russia,  52is. ; 
G.  Estlander,  Helsingfors,  Finland,  53|s. 

5,468  yards  (5,000  .meters) — ^J.  J.  Eden,  9m. 
3^s. ;  G.  Estlander,  9m.  42|s. ;  J.  Wink,  9m.  48|s. 

February  8th  —  Weather  cloudy,  with  light 
snow;  wind  very  light  from  a  little  east  of  south; 
temperature  higher  and  ice  not  so  hard  as  on  the 
preceding  day. 

1,640.42  yards  (1,500  meters) — J.  J.  Eden,  2m. 
36^s. ;  G.  Estlander,  2m.  441s.;  C.  MuUer,  2m. 
49|s. 

10,936.11  yards  (10,000  meters) — J.  J.  Eden, 
i8m.  55|s. ;  G.  Estlander,  19m.  57|s. ;  J.  Wink, 
20m.  I2is. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  medal  for  each  of  his 
victories,  Eden  won  the  special  gold  medal 
offered  to  the  skater  who  should  win  three  or 
more  of  the  races,  and. is  also  officially  desig- 
nated the  amateur  champion  skater  of  the  world 
for  the  year  1896. 

February  gth,  figure  skating  —  G.  Fuchs, 
Munich,  Bavaria,  compulsory  figures,  205 1;  free 
skating,  99|:  total,  304I. 

C.  Hugel,  Vienna,  Austria,  compulsory  figures, 
187I;  free  skating,  91;  total,  278|. 

J.  Sanders,  St.  Petersburgh,  compulsory  figures, 
120^;  free  skating,  77;  total,  197I. 

AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIPS   OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  annual  championship  meeting  was  held 
February  19th,  in  Wood  Island  Park,  near  Boston, 
Mass.  The  track  was  one-sixth  of  a  mile  in 
circuit,  and  the  ice  in  fair  condition,  but  the  con- 
tests were  uninteresting,  as  the  winner  out- 
classed all  his  opponents. 

i-mile — R.  Warner,  3m.  44ls. ;  J.  Warner,  2,  by 
20  yards,  on  sufferance;  W.  McMillan,  3. 

3-miles — R.  Warner,  12m.  34s.;  A.  H.  Pye,  2, 
by  100  yards;  W.  McMillan,  3. 

5-miles — R.  Warner,  19m.  9IS. ;  J.  W.  Olmstead, 
2,  by  300  yards. 


ICE    YACHTING. 


AT   RED   BANK,    NEW   JERSEY. 

The  North  Shrewsbury  River  Ice-Yacht  Club 
sailed  races  Feb.  22  for  third-class  yachts,  the 
ice  being  too  weak  for  the  larger  boats.  Wind 
puffy  from  the  northwest;  course  triangular,  and 
about  2^  miles  in  circuit. 

71^  miles — Zip,  C.  Burd,  24m.;  Daisy,  E. 
Asay,  28m.,  upset,  but  was  righted,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  race;  Snowbird,  F.  Payne,  upset; 
Flyaway,  J.  L.  Burrowes,  Jr.,  quit  at  5  miles. 

HUDSON    RIVER    ICE-YACHT   CLUB. 

This  club  was  able  to  sail  minor  races  February 
20th,  2 1st  and  22d,  but  storm  and  warm  weather 
prevented  the  challenge  race  for  the  Champion- 
ship Pennant,  which  was  necessarily  postponed 
from  day  to  day,  and  finally  abandoned. 

Feb.  20.  On  the  Hudson  River  above  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Ice  in  fair  condition,  wind  fresh 
from  the  west.  Course  about  7^  miles,  with  5 
rightabout  turns. 

Fourth  class — Ariel,  Archibald  Rogers,  24m. ; 
Breeze,  J.  D.  Reynolds,  2;   Comet,   E.  P.  Rogers, 

3- 

Third  class — North  Star,  J.  Ruppert,  22m.; 
Vixen,  Dr.  Barron,  23m. 

Feb.    21.     Wind  strong   and    gusty   from  the 


wegt;  ice   in    fair   condition;  course    i^   miles, 
straightway. 

First  class  yachts,  5  miles,  with  3  rightabout 
turns — Blitzen,  A.  Rogers,  26m.  37s. ;  Northern 
Light,  Dr.  J.  C.  Barron,  became  unmanageable 
and  was  withdrawn  at  first  turn. 

Feb.  22.  The  course  was  triangular  and 
about  lYz  miles  in  circuit.  The  west  wind  was 
light  and  fluctuating;  ice  in  poor  condition,  with 
many  snow  patches. 

Club  championship,  7^  miles — Dragon,  N. 
Wright,  35min. ;  Jack  Frost,  A.  Rogers,  37m.; 
Blitzen,  J.  Reynolds,  3 ;  Northern  Light,  Dr.  J.  C 
Barron,  4. 

ON   THE  SOUTH   SHREWSBURY  RIVER. 

The  South  Shrewsbury  River  Ice  Yacht  Club 
found  enough  ice  to  hold  races  February  22d 
and  24th  over  the  club  course  between  Brandfort 
and  Pleasure  Bay. 

Feb.  22.  Harold,  W.  A.  Seaman,  i ;  I^eroy, 
E.  E.  Tabor,  2,  by  200  yards;  Defender,  J.  E. 
Green,  o;  Osceola,  B.  Cubberley,  o. 

Feb.  24,  for  the  club  pennant;  wind  fresh  from 
the  west — Defender,  J.  E.  Green,  i ;  Pride  of 
Pleasure  Bay,  J.  Mount,  2,  by  200  yards;  Leota, 
B.Cubberley.  o;  Red  Bird.  A.Wardell,  o;  Vapor. W. 
Mount,  o;  Jack  Frost,  C.  Prue,  o.      W.  B.  Curtis. 


OUTING  FOR  APRIL. 


SNOW-SHOEING. 


MONTREAL,  P.   Q.,  SNOW-SHOE  CLUB. 

This  club,  which  is  probably  the  oldest  in 
America,  held  its  fifty-sixth  annual  races  Febru- 
ary 8th,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Montreal  Amateur 
Athletic  Association,  a  part  of  the  programme 
being  devoted  to  skating  races,  promoted  by  the 
Montreal  Toboggan  Club.  The  Aveather  was 
clear  and  rather  warm,  but  the  snow  remained 
in  good  condition  until  the  close  of  the  racing. 

loo-yard  handicap — Final  heat,  G.  Paris,  Mon- 
treal Junior  Lacrosse  Club,  scratch,  I2|s. 

Life  members'  race,  over  virgin  snow,  for  the 
Hughes  Cup — R.  Starke,  i. 

220  yards,  boys  under  14  years — Final  heat,  P. 
Rowland,  43 ^s. 

Quarter-mile,  boys  under  16  years — A.  Mar- 
shall, im.  29|s. 

Quarter-mile,  school  boys  under  18  years — P. 
J.  Lenehon,  im.  35s. 

Half-mile,  green — T.  Logan,  Crescent  S.  S.  C, 
i;  J.  H.  Tomlinson.  H.  S.  S.  C,  finished  first  in 
3m.  20s.,  but  was  disqualified. 

Half-mile — R.  H.  Davis,  Lachine  S.  S.  C.  2m. 
46LS. 

I -mile — R.  H.  Davis,  Lachine  S.  S.  C,  6m.  I4|s. 

2  miles — G.  Stephen,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  14m.  6s. 

120-yards  hurdle  race — T.  W.  Matthews,  Pas- 
time A.  C,  20s. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES  SNOW-SHOE  CLUB,  MONTREAL,  P. Q. 

Their  annual  green  steeplechase  was  held  over 
the  mountain  course,  February  14th. 

Private  J.  Mohan,  25m.  2s. 

Their  annual  steeplechase  was  held  February 
2ist,  over  the  mountain  course. 

G.  Smith,  23m. 

MONTREAL,      P.     Q.,     GARRISON      ARTILLERY     SNOW- 
SHOE   CLUB. 

This  organization  held  its  annual  green  steeple- 
chase, February  5th,  over  the  usual  mountain 
course. 

J.  Duff,  22m.  los.  ' 

Its  annual  steeplechase  was  held  February 
12th,  over  the  mountain  course. 

F.  Noseworthy,  20m. 

CRESCENT   SNOW-SHOE   CLUB,   MONTREAL,   P.  Q. 

Their  annual  green  and  club  steeplechases 
were  contested  in  one  race,  February  20th,  over 
the  mountain  course. 

Club  race — T.  Logan,  23m.  55s.,  D.  Logan, 
24m.  15  s. 

Green  race — T.  Tattersall,  28m.  40s. ;  F.  Good- 
wyn,  31m.  40s.;  T.  Swinton,  31m.  50s. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


ROWING. 


HARLEM  REGATTA  ASSOCIATION. 


Their  annual  meeting  was  held  in  New  York 
City  March  2d,  delegates  being  present  from 
every  associate  club,  excepting  Columbia  College, 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
were  satisfactory. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  Spring  re- 
gatta May  30th,  and  the  programme  will  include 
the  following  races: 

Junior  single-scull  shells. 

Senior  single-scull  shells. 

Double-scuU  shells,  each  sculler  to  weight  not 
more  than  135  lbs. 

Junior  double-scull  shells. 

Senior  double-scull  shells. 
Junior  ^our-oared  gigs  with  coxswains. 

Intermediate  four-oared  gigs,  with  coxswains. 

Junior  four-oared  shells. 


Senior  four-oared  shells. 

Junior  eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains. 

Senior  eight-oared  shells,  with  coxwains. 

Cutter  race  for  crews  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

It  was  left  to  the  Executive  Committee  to 
retain  or  drop  the  race  for  senior  four-oared 
gigs,  with  coxswains. 

The  election  resulted  as  follows:  President, 
J.  D.  Mahr,  Metropolitan  B.  C. ;  Vice-President, 
F.  Vilmar,  Nassau  B.  C. ;  Secretary,  L.  Mayer, 
I^one  Star  B.  C. ;  Assistant- Secretary,  C.  W. 
Coleman,  Atalanta  B.  C. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Regatia 
Committee:  J.  Pilkington,  Harlem  B.  C,  Chair- 
man; J.  J.  Murphy,  Nonpareil  R.  C.;  W.  Graham, 
Wyanoke  B.  C. ;  T.  S.  Mahoney,  Metropohtan 
R.  C. ;  H.  W.  Brennan,  Atalanta  B.  C.  ;  D.  E. 
Dealy,  Union  B.  C. ;  H.  W.  Walter,  Dauntless 
R.  C. ;  W.  H.  Pinkney,  New  York  A.  C. 


SWIMMING. 


NEW   MANHATTAN    ATHLETIC    CLUB. 

In  their  club  house,  Madison  Avenue  and 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Length  of 
bath,  100  feet. 

February  6th — 200  feet,  with  i  turn — C.  Green- 
hall,  im.  5is. 

Exhibition,  100  yards,  with  2  turns — T.  Carey, 
Pastime  Athletic  Club,  im.  22s 

Raft  pegging — G.  Shamberg,  2m.  igis. 

Candle  race — 100  feet  straightaway— C.  Green- 
hall,  39^s. 

Tub  race,  100  feet  straightaway — G.  Sham- 
berg, _49s. 

Diving  through  an  18  inch  ring — G.  Sham- 
berg, I. 

Basket    polo    match — T.    Carey    and    W.    A. 


Withers  (forwards),  H.  King  (half  back),  G.  B. 
Underhill  (goal),  and  C.  L.  Greenhall  and  G. 
Shamberg  (forwards),  F.  Balmes  (half  back),  T. 
Ward  (goal),  played  a  drawn  game. 

February  nth — 200- feet  handicap,  with  i  turn 
— W.  R.  Grace,  scratch,  581s. 

loo-yards,  with  2  turns — W.  R.  Grace,  im. 
42IS. 

Plate   race,    100   feet   straightaway — H.   Kmg, 

Diving  through  an  18  inch  ring  —  W.  R. 
Grace,  i. 

February  i8th— lOO-yards,  with  2  turns,  exhi- 
bition— S.  French,  West  Liverpool  (Eng. )  Har- 
riers, im.  I7fs. 

loo-yards,  with  a  turn;  open  to  all  amateurs; 


LOFT. 


N.  Murray,  New  York  A.  C,  im.  iS^s. ;  S.  Wright, 
New  York  City,  2,  by  a  yard. 

200  yards,  with  5  turns — Dr.  C.  T.  Adams,  5111. 

49  |s- 

Candle  race,  100  feet  straightaway — Dr.  C.  T. 

Adams,  40 's. 

Raft  pegging — Dr.  C.  T.  Adams,  2m.  33^s. 

March  3d.  100  feet  straightaway — H.  King, 
26^3. 

200  yard  handicap,  with  5  turns^Final  heat, 
P.  F.  Dickey,  scratch,  2  m.  53s. 

Swimming  under  water — Dr.  C.  T.  Adams,  N. 
M.  A.  C,  115  feet. 


CALEDONIAN  CLUB,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

At  their  third  indoor  Carnival,  held  in  their 
club-house,  February  27th,  the  most  interesting 
events  were  contested  in  the  swimming  tank, 
which  is  67  feet  in  length. 

134  feet  with  i  turn,  members,  novices — Final 
heat,  V.  Binder,  33  Is. 

Hurdle  handicap,  268  feet,  with  3  turns — Final 
heat,  J.  J.  Eagan,  scratch,  im.  loy^s. 

100  yards,  with  4  turns — Final  heat,  N.  Murray, 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  im.  17s. 

Quarter-mile  handicap,  with  19  turns — V.  Bin- 
der, Caledonia  Club,  14  seconds,  7m.  46^3. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


LOFT. 


An  attempt  is  being  made  in  Mexico  to  utilize 
homing  pigeons  for  messenger  service,  which,  if 
rightly  managed,  will,  without  doubt,  prove  suc- 
cessful, and  an  advantage  which  others  similarily 
circumstanced  will  see  and  work  out  for  them- 
selves. 

The  suggestion  of  it  came  from  Mr.  Daniel  S. 
Newhall,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  was  that  Mr.  Wayne  Darlington, 
superintendent  of  the  silver  mine  at  Nacosari, 
Mexico,  and  with  Bisbee,  Arizona,  his  nearest 
telegraph  and  railroad  station,  100  miles  distant, 
should  use  pigeons  as  messengers  between,  and 
instead  of  being  several  days  beyond  the  reach 
of  civilization,  get  into  the  sameday  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Homing  pigeons  could  cover  the 
distance  in  two  hours  and  even  less,  and  teams 
as  they  went  to  Bisbee  could  take  birds  to  fly  back 
laden  with  messages.  When  the  teams  returned 
they  could  bring  birds  from  Bisbee  for  liberating 
from  the  mine. 

Sixteen  birds  from  the  Newhall  loft  were  sent 
for  the  purpose.  The  plan  is  to  start  a  loft  in 
each  town,  keeping  the  old  birds  as  breeders 
and  using  the  young  as  messengers. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  venture  should  not 
be  a  complete  success,  that  is,  if  the  pigeons 
thrive  in  the  climate,  and  in  a  few  months  there 
should  be  reports  of  regular  work  done. 

The  expense  of  starting  a  loft  tor  messenger 
service  is  so  slight,  and  birds  are  ready  so  soon 
for  work,  it  seems  strange  that  those  in  business 
far  from  centres  of  communication  with  the 
world  do  not  at  least  try  to  make  use  of  homing 
pigeons.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  use  of 
birds  for  such  purposes  would  be  almost  willing 
to  guarantee  the  success  of  it. 

The  loft  of  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Newhall  is  in  one  of 
the  uppermost  rooms  of  the  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  high  points  of  the  city. 
The  stock  there  is  of  the  best,  and  is  kept  solely 
to  gratify  Mr.  Newhall's  interest  in  the  birds. 

In  the  flying  for  record  the  figures  made  early 
last  the  year  continued  to  show  for  the  best  work 
done  until  in  November,  when  there  was  a  day 
or  two  of  good  weather  and  flyers  had  their  birds 
out  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

For  one  distance  the  honors  were  to  George 
Linsenmaier's  Pearl  Eye,  of  Philadelphia,  for 
1400.7  yards  per  minute  from  103  miles. 

For  two  distances,  to  H.  G.  Thurston's  Captain 
Simmons,  of  Fall  River,  for  13 13  yards  ;  the 
single  speeds  1329  yards  from  Bridgeport,  no 
miles,  and  1297  yards  from  New  York  City,  160 
miles. 


For  three  distances,  to  Chas.  Mehler's  Trainer, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  966  yards,  the  single  aver- 
ages, 996  yards  from  100  miles,  897  from  210 
miles,  and  1040  yards  from  400  miles. 

For  four  distances.  Trainer,  the  fourth  journey 
being  in  three  and  a  half  days  from  540  miles. 

The  next  change  was  to  give  the  honors  for 
speed  from  one  distance  to  Last  Chance,  of  A.  J. 
Mayer,  Gordon,  Schuylkill  County,  for  1433.5 
yards.  The  journey  in  which  this  speed  was  made 
was  a  race  between  four  youngsters,  of  which  this 
was  one,  and  eleven  youngsters  of  the  Ashland 
Club's  lofts. 

The  eleven  were  owned,  three  by  Charles  R. 
Horning  ;  two  by  H.  R.  Laubestein  ;  three  by 
p.  C.  Schwamlein,  all  of  Ashland,  and  three  by 
A.  J.  Mayer,  of  Gordon.  The  start  of  the  two 
lots  was  from  Barboursville,  Va.,  at  9  o'clock 
sharp.  The  first  return  was  Last  Chance  at 
1.24. 12  p.  M.,  the  speed  1433.5  yards  per  minute, 
or  the  mile  in  73.6  seconds. 

The  speed  of  other  returns  timed  was,  1375 
yards  for  Schwamlein's  Eclipse,  and  1372.6  yards 
for  his  Florence. 

The  distance  from  Barboursville  is  about  215 
miles  to  Gordon  and  217  miles  to  Ashland.  Both 
towns  are  in  a  basin  with  very  high  ground  all 
about.  All  of  their  home  flying  is  over 
mountainous  country,  whereas  the  unknown 
country  of  their  journeyings  was  at  most  only 
slightly  hilly.  No  one  looked  for  speed  in  this 
journey,  as  the  birds  had  been  waiting  in  their 
basket  for  eight  days,  and  for  youngsters  this  is 
supposed  to  so  stiffen  them  as  to  make  flying 
hard  work  and  speed  unlikely. 

None  of  these  birds  were  over  six  months  old 
and  some  were,  it  is  said,  bred  from  stock  that 
the  year  previous  was  flying  about  in  Belgium, 
and  that  had  in  the  summer  previous  to  coming 
over  been  flown  in  Belgian  races.  A  compari- 
son may  therefore  be  safely  made  between 
these  birds'  work  and  what  may  be  expected 
from  the  birds  sent  from  the  Newhall  loft  to 
Mexico,  and  in  the  early  summer  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  we  shall  have  reports  of 
good  work  done  to  and  from  the  silver  mine. 

The  future  of  the  carrier  pigeon  as  a  messenger 
between  the  ships  of  the  U.  S.  navy  and  shore  is 
assured.  Secretary  Herbert  has  recently  had 
the  subject  again  under  consideration,  and  within 
two  weeks  the  work  of  building  cotts  at  numerous 
points  on  the  coast,  similar  to  those  in  the  tower 
of  the  boathouse  at  the  Naval  Academy,  will  be 
begun- 

E.  S.  Starr. 


OUTING  FOR  APRIL. 


ROD  AND  GUN. 


ENGLISH   PHEASANTS   IN   MICHIGAN. 

The  success  attained  by  the  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  of  Holland,  Mich.,  in  breeding  the  English 
ring-neck  pheasant  in  captivity  is  most  encour- 
aging to  those  interested  in  the  problem  of  re- 
stocking American  covers.  This  same  club  first 
experimented  with  Mongolian  pheasants,  pro- 
cured from  Oregon,  but  the  results  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  satisfactory.  The  ring-necks, 
however,  have  done  so  well,  that  the  ultimate 
stocking  of  Michigan  covers  is  not  only  possible, 
but  very  probable.  With  ordinary  luck,  a  useful 
number  of  young  birds  should  be  distributed  this 
year.  The  reason  of  this  success  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  intelligent  effort  and  ceaseless  care  have 
played  their  proper  parts  in  the  undertaking. 
What  this  club  has  done,  other  clubs  may  do. 

Breeding  pens  of  five  birds  are  furnished  with 
small  vermin-proof  yards  and  shelters,  and  appa- 
ratus for  food  and  water,  nesting  places,  etc. 
For  the  hatching  of  eggs,  hens  of  any  of  the 
heavily-feathered  strains  of  bantams  are  most 
desirable.  Larger  hens  are  apt  to  break  eggs  or 
trample  the  pheasant  chicks.  The  club  in  ques- 
tion uses  buff  Pekin  bantam  hens,  which  combine 
the  good  qualities  of  plenty  of  feathers,  suitable 
size,  and  unsurpassed  sitting  and  motherly  quali- 
ties. Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  dieting  and 
sheltering  of  the  chicks,  which  cannot  stand  a 
wetting.  The  food  of  the  chicks  consists  of 
hard  boiled  eggs,  ground  barley,  animal  and 
bone  meals,  wheat,  cracked  corn,  with  plenty  of 
green  stuff,  and  now  and  then  a  little  chopped 
meat.     Pure  water  is  a  necessity. 

Nothing  too  difficult  or  troublesome  in  all  this 
for  any  club  to  master,  and  the  cost  is  quite 
reasonable.  This  sort  of  treatment  means 
healthy,  strong  young  pheasants,  which,  after 
they  have  weathered  the  squalls  of  babyhood, 
are  hardy,  game,  and  beautiful  birds,  fit  to  fill 
the  vacant  places  left  in  the  old  ruffed  grouse 
covers.  When  one  thinks  of  the  glorious  days 
in  the  seventies,  when  Michigan  ruffed  grouse 
kept  one  busy  filling  the  boles  of  hemlock,  maple 
and  beech  with  shot,  and  then  thinks  of  the  de- 
lights of  flushing  "long-tails"  on  the  same 
grounds,  a  sort  of  longing  creeps  over  a  fellow 
to  up  stakes  and  beat  again  the  grand  old  woods 
of  the  realms  of  the  lumberman  and  charcoal 
burner.  And  the  longing  may  yet  be  satisfied, 
for  the  ring-necks  liberated  last  year  have 
proved  their  adaptability  to  their  new  home  by 
rearing  a  goodly  number  of  young.  May  other 
clubs  fall  into  line  till  the  good  work  is  accom- 
plished. 

THE   OLD   RANGES    OF   THE   ELK. 

Mr.  E.  Hough,  the  clever  Chicago  correspondent 
of  Forest  and  Stream,  recently  stated  that  he  had 
heard  that  there  were  still  a  few  elk  in  Michigan 
woods.  He  also  quoted  a  gentleman  who,  with 
his  father,  had  killed  elk  in  Michigan  about  the 
year  1866.  In  regard  to  there  being  at  present 
any  wild  elk  in  Michigan,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
deny  or  affirm  the  truth  of  the  statement.  There 
may  be,  but  the  tracks  and  bugling  of  even  one 
old  bull  would  be  almost  certain  to  sooner  or 
later  attract  attention.  This  I  do  know.  During 
the  winter  of  76-77  especially,  I  was  much  in  the 


woods  of  the  Lower  Peninsula.  My  comrade 
during  that  time  was  an  old  trapper,  who,  like 
most  of  his  class,  was  a  close  observer.  This 
man  was  a  walking  encyclopedia  where  bear, 
deer,  wolf  and  lesser  fur-bearing  animals  were 
concerned.  He  knew  nothing  about  elk,  but  I 
frequently  heard  him  chat  with  his  cronies  about 
a  certain  giant  buck,  which  had  "horns  like  a 
tree,  and  left  a  track  as  big  as  a  cow's." 

I  always  suspected  that  this  mysterious  big 
buck  was  in  reality  a  bull  elk,  but  I  never  could 
learn  where  he  had  been  seen.  At  the  time,  I 
was  certain  that  the  trapper  knew  and  purposely 
kept  concealed  the  range  of  this  big  buck.  More 
than  once  I  was  convinced  that  we  were  within 
one  day's  tramp  of  that  secret  ground.  One  day 
I  found  about  half  of  what  had  been  a  tremend- 
ous elk  antler  near  a  certain  small  lake.  I  car- 
ried the  old  antler  to  camp,  and  the  moment  the 
trappef  saw  it  he  began  to  fidget  and  to  ask 
questions  as  to  where  I  had  been.  He  vouch- 
safed no  information,  but  he  discouraged  any 
further  trips  in  that  particular  direction,  and  his 
arguments  against  the  vicinity  were  not  always 
of  the  soundest.  The  antler  I  found  had  been 
shed  many  years,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  "big  buck"  of  the  trappers  was  secreted 
somewhere  about  that  lake. 

That  the  elk  once  abounded  in  Michigan,  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  in  Wisconsin,  may  be 
accepted  as  fact.  In  western  Ontario  I  have 
more  than  once  found  the  half  decayed  antlers 
while  quail  shooting,  and  I  have  seen  perhaps  a 
dozen  others  which  I  did  not  find.  One  rem- 
nant of  what  must  originally  have  been  a  mag- 
nificent head,  I  found  in  Kent  Co.  Ont.  I  gave  it 
to  a  school  museum,  and  I  presume  it  is  still 
there.  The  last  elk,  a  bull,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  any  record  of,  was  killed  in  Bruce 
County,  Ontario,  in  1855.  Just  why  these  great 
creatures  have  so  completely  disappeared  is  not 
a  question  to  be  solved  off-hand.  In  the  old 
days  there  was  no  all-powerful  financial  reason 
for  their  extermination.  Settlers  then  hunted 
for  meat  and  skins,  mainly  for  their  own  use. 
Ammunition  w^as  too  expensive,  and  men  w^ere 
too  busy  making  homes  to  spend  much  time 
in  useless  slaughter.  The  ranges  were  broad, 
and  great  sections  of  them  remain  intact  to-day. 
But  the  elk  has  gone  forever.  In  the  same  way  he 
has  almost  disappeared  from  the  Manitoba  coun- 
try. Antlers  may  be  found  almost  anywhere,  but 
he  who  draws  a  bead  upon  a  live  elk  will  needs 
have  to  visit  out-of-the-way  corners  and  do 
some  pretty  tall  scouting.  In  the  prairie  coun- 
try, it  was  quite  natural  for  the  animals  to  grad- 
ually drift  westward  toward  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Rockies  and  adjacent  ranges,  but  this  hardly 
holds  good  of  Ontario.  It  seems  hardly  reason- 
ble  to  hold  the  rifle  responsible  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  an  animal  which  was  apparently 
once  so  abundant,  and  yet  in  1855  so  rare  that 
the  killing  of  one  was  a  noteworthy  event. 

AT  THE  TRAPS. 
The  most  interesting  of  many  recent  trap 
matches  was  the  race  between  the  well-known 
experts  Edgar  Gibbs  Murphy,  of  the  Larchmont 
Yacht  Club,  and  George  Work,  president  of  the 
Carteret  Gun  Club,  of  Bergen  Point.     It  was  a 
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200-bird  race  for^i,ooo  a  side,  and  it  was  decided 
on  the  grounds  of  tiie  Westminster  Kennel  Club. 
Babylon,  L.  I.  The  conditions  were  30  yards 
rise,  50  yards  boundary.  Murphy  won,  by  grass- 
ing 152  birds  to  Work's  150.  This  does  not  look 
like  extraordinary  shooting,  but  it  was,  for  a  nor'- 
west  gale  swept  the  grounds  and  the  birds  were 
a  clipping  lot.  At  the  end  of  the  first  50  Work 
led  by  three  birds,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixty- 
third  round  he  was  seven  ahead.  Of  the  first  100 
Work  scored  73  and  Murphy  72.  They  were  tied 
at  the  109th  round.  Later  Work  led  by  three ; 
but  when  they  began  the  last  50  Murphy  was 
only  one  bird  to  the  bad.  At  the  igist  round 
they  were  again  tied.     Murphy  shot  a  marvelous 


uphill  race,  and  won  by  killing  straiglit  from  the 
88th  to  the  end  of  the  string.  Work  lost  four  of 
his  last  twelve.  The  birds  dead  out  of  bounds 
were — Murphy,  8  ;  Work,  14.  Work  used  the 
second  barrel  in  all  his  kills  ;  Murphy  scored 
twice  with  the  first  barrel.  The  men  have  met 
about  half  a  dozen  times.  Murphy  winning  every 
time.  In  November,  1892,  Murphy  scored,  same 
rise  and  bounds,  168  to  Work's  157.  The  ac- 
cepted record  for  200  birds,  30  yards  rise,  50  yards 
boundary,  in  a  match  of  this  sort,  is  W.  Gould 
Brokaw's  177  to  Work's  167,  at  Bergen  Point, 
April  14th,  1892.  The  weather  then  was  favor- 
able and  the  birds  only  a  moderate  lot. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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Once  again  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club  has 
scored  a  most  gratifying  success.  Its  twentieth 
annual  bench  show,  held  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, February  19-22,  proved  two  important 
points,  viz.  :  First,  that  society  has  no  intention 
of  forsaking  the  dogs  ;  second,  that  the  W.  K.  C. 
people  have  lost  none  of  that  tireless  enterprise 
and  careful  management  which  has  won  so 
many  triumphs  in  the  past. 

Croakers  who  predicted  that  society  would  ne- 
glect the  canines,  that  the  dog  show  would  soon 
lose  its  charm,  were  flatly  contradicted  by  actual 
results.  Without  the  patronage  of  what  is  termed 
society  in  New  York,  no  show- can  prosper,  but 
the  dogs  need  feel  no  alarm.  No  larger  or  more 
fashionable  attendance  has  ever  favored  a  show. 
The  best  of  the  country  were  on  the  benches, 
and  the  best  of  the  city  were  in  the  aisles. 

That  the  show  was  one  of  the  best  on  record, 
goes  without  saying.  The  paid  entries,  including 
duplicates,  numbered  more  than  sixteen  hundred. 
The  catalogue  showed  1,409  dogs,  very  few  of 
which  were  not  upon  the  benches.  The  quality 
of  the  classes  was  fully  up  to  standard.  The  ar- 
rangements were  better  than  in  previous  years, 
the  space  being  used  to  better  advantage.  Su- 
perintendent Jas.  Mortimer,  Messrs.  Terry  and 
Smith,  kept  everything  running  on  ball  bearings. 
Spratts  Patent  attended  to  the  benching  and 
feeding  in  their  usual  thorough  manner,  Dr.  H. 
Clay  Glover  was  veterinarian. 

The  judges  were  :  Mastiffs,  St.  Bernards, 
bloodhounds,  Russian  wolfhounds,  deerhounds, 
greyhounds,  English  foxhounds,  collies,  old  Eng- 
lish sheep  dogs,  poodles,  bulldogs,  bull-terriers, 
fox-terriers,  Irish,  Scottish  and  Bedlington  ter- 
riers, pugs,  toy  spaniels,  and  miscellaneous, 
Geo.  Raper,  Sheffield,  England. 

Great  Danes,  American  foxhounds,  Bassets  and 
Dachshunds,  G.  Muss-Arnolt,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 
Pointers — ^J.  L.  Anthony,  Netherwood,  N.  J.  Eng- 
lish setters,  Gordons,  Chesapeake  Bays,  W.  Tall- 
man,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Irish  setters — Dr.  W.  Jar- 
vis,  Claremont,  N.  H.  Irish  water  spaniels, 
clumbers,  field  and  cocker  spaniels.  J.  F.  Kirk, 
Toronto,  Ont.  Beagles — W.  S.  Clark,  Linden, 
Mass.  Boston  Terriers — W.  C.  Hook,  Boston, 
Mass.  Newfoundlands,  whippets,  black-and-tan, 
English,  toy,  Yorkshire,  Dandie  Diemont  and 
Skye -terriers,  schipperkes  and  Italian  grey- 
hounds, Dr.  H.  T.  Foote,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
The  judging  was,  on  the  whole,  good,  but  of 
course  there   was  a  certain  amount   of   kicking. 


The  bull-terrier  bitch.  Merle  Goddess,  was  pro- 
tested on  account  of  deafness. 

Among  the  sporting  classes,  high  quality  was 
the  rule.  The  pointers,  heavy  and  light,  were  a 
grand  lot  of  workmanlike  animals.  In  ch.  class, 
dogs,  55  lbs.  and  over,  Geo.  Jarvis'  Lad  of  Kent 
and  Leamington  Pointer  Kennel's  Count  Graphic 
were  i,  2.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  bitches, 
Geo.  J.  Gould's  well-known  Josie  Bracket  and 
Geo.  Jarvis'  Lass  of  Kent  were  placed  as  named. 
In  the  open  class,  dogs  55  lbs.  and  over,  first,  G. 
S.  Mott's  Sir  Walter;  2d,  R.  J.  Richardson'sjack- 
son  ;  3d,  Hempstead  Farms,  Hempstead  Druid  ; 
4th,  Geo.  Jarvis'  Pride  of  Hollymere.  Bitches — ■ 
1st,  Geo.  J.  Gould's  Devonshire  Pearl  ;  2d,  Leam- 
ington Kennels'  Lady  Graphic ;  3d,  withheld  ; 
4th,  J.  R.  Purcell's  Chart.  Ch.  dogs,  under  55 
lbs. — 1st,  Geo.  J.  Gould's  Ridgeview  Comet. 
Bitches — Geo.  J.  Gould's  Lady  Gay  Spanker. 
Open,  dogs — ist,  H.  L.  Jone's  Prince's  Boy  ;  2d, 
George  J.  Gould's  Chancellor  ;  3d,  Dr.  Daniel's 
Plain  Sam ;  4th,  Geo.  J.  Gould's  Furlough  Mike. 
Bitches — Dr.  Daniel's  Belle  of  Lancaster  ;  2d  and 
3d,  Leamington  Kennel's  Count  Graphic's  Baby 
and  Brighton  Flossie  ;  4th,  Geo.  Jarvis'  Amaze- 
ment. Puppies,  dogs — ist,  R.  A.  Fairbairn's 
Yoka's  Lad  ;  2d,  A.  M.  Hopper's  Brown  Bones  ; 
3d,  G.  S.  Mott's  Defender  ;  4th,  Geo.  Jarvis' 
Sandford  of  Kent.  Bitches — ist,  A.  M.  Hopper's 
Brighton  Lass;  2d,  J.  B.  Matthew's  Lass  O'Yoker  ; 
3d,  H.  L.  Jone's  Belle  of  Babylon  ;  4th,  G.  Muss- 
Arnolt's  Springside  Dory.  Novice,  dogs — i.  J.  C. 
Bergen's  Prince's  Lad  ;  2d,  Dr.  Daniel's  Plain 
Sam  ;  3d,  Electric  Kennel's  Lad  of  Bang;  4th, 
Hempstead  Kennel's  Hempstead  Druid.  Bitches 
— 1st,  Belle  of  Lancaster  ;  2d,  Geo.  Fergurson's 
Pearl  of  Huntingdon  ;  3d  and  4th,  J.  R.  Purcell's 
Chart  and  Lady  Margaret.  Field  Trial  Class — 
1st,  Plain  Sam  ;  2d,  Lady  Margaret. 

English  setters  were  a  fair  class,  with  marked 
variations  in  type.  Ch.  dogs — ist,  H.  Pope's 
Cactus;  2d,  J.  S.  Arden's  Glendon.  Bitches — 
J.  Brett's  Maid  Marian.  Open,  dogs — ist,  War- 
wick Kennel's  Sheldon;  2d,  E.  Burdette's  Cincin- 
natus'  Pride:  3d,  P.  Madison's  Rodfield;  4th, 
Rockingham  Kennel's  Rockingham,  Jr.  Bitches — 
1st,  Rockingham  Kennel's  Countess  Zoe;  2d, 
Oak  Grove  Kennel's  Nelly  F. ;  3rd,  E.  Meyer's 
Prima  Donna;  4th,  W.  Brush's  Vic  Hollymere. 
Puppies,  dogs — Victoria  Kennel's  The  Duke;  2d, 
C.  Gaylor's  Gilhooly.  Bitches — ist,  W.  J.  Davis' 
Lady  Victress  Llewellin.  Novice,  dogs — ist, 
Warwick  Kennel's  Windemere;  2d,  Rockingham 
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Kennel's  Prince  Robert;  3rd,  E.  Bach's  Poxtong 
II.  Bitches — Maple  Ridge  Kennel's  Kyd  Mon- 
arch; 2d,  A.  Boote's  Duchess;  3d,  Eldred  Ken- 
nel's Carman.  Field  trial  class — 1st,  P.  Madi- 
son's Rodfield;  2d,  H.  Keys'  Montell. 

Irish  setters,  ch.  dogs — ist  and  2d,  Oak  Grove 
Kennel's  Kildare  and  Kildare  Glenmore. 
Bitches — ist.  Oak  Grove  Kennel's  Queen  Vic; 
2d,  W.  Eakins'  Bessie  Finmore.  Open,  dogs — 
G.  Shippens'  Shamrock  O'More;  2d,  H.  Brais- 
thwaite's  Kilstai;  3d,  J.  Blossom's  Londonderry; 
4th,  W.  Sutton's  Kildare  Malt.  Bitches— ist. 
Muckross  Kennel's  Rosamond;  2d,  Oak  Grove 
Kennel's  Duchess;  3d,  A.  Von  Gotzhausen's  Red 
Bud  Finglas;  4th,  F.  Moe's  Mona.  Puppies, 
dogs — 1st,  Albany  Kennel's  Kenmore,  Jr.;  2d, 
M.  Clevleand's  Bounce;  3d,  Albany  Kennel's 
Nicho,  Jr.  Novice,  dogs — ist,  W.  Sutton's  Kil- 
dare Malt;  2d,  H.  Tyler's  Seminole,  Jr.;  3d, 
C.  Walker's  Henmore  Shamrock.  Bitches — ist. 
Red  Bud  Finglas;  2d,  Muckross  Kennel's  Onota 
Peg;  3d,  A.  Warren's  Wissahickon  Bess.  Field 
trial  class — ist,  W.  Washington's  Finglas;  2d, 
Oak  Grove  Kennel's  Edna  III;  3d,  J.  Blossom's 
Bedford. 

Gordon  setters,  ch.  dogs — ist,  J.  Oughton's 
Heather  Lad;  2d,  Dr.  Dixon's  Leo  B.  Bitches — 
1st,  J.  Blossom's  Heather  Bee;  2d,  Dr.  Dixon's 
Princess  Louise.  Open,  dogs — ist,  J.  Blossom's 
Russett,  2d,  O.  Schafer's  Wang  Ivanhoe;  3d,  J. 
Oughton's  Dwight  Jim;  4th,  J.  Blossom's  Comus. 
Bitches — ist,  J.  Oughton's  Dwight  Pearl;  2d, 
Dr.  Dixon's  Princess  Bonnie;  3d,  J.  Oughton's 
Dwight  Bee;  4th,  Dr.  Dixon's  Santa  Marie. 
Puppies,  dogs — ist,  J.  Oughton's  Dwight  Grouse. 
Bitches — ist  and  2d,  J.  Oughton's  Dwight  Ette 
and  Dwight  Ann;  3d,  A.  Pauly's  Lady  Elsa.  Nov- 
ice, dogs — 1st,  Dwight  Grouse;  2d,  Smith  Bros'. 
Rushmont;  3d,  J.  Farlee's  Kingmont.  Bitches — 
1st,  Princess  Bonnie;  2d,  L.  Braive's  Lady  Beau- 
mont II.  Field  trial  class — ist  and  2d,  J.  Blos- 
som's Flomont  and  Sally  Beaumont. 

Beagles,  ch.  dogs — ist,  J.  Lewis'  Ringleader; 
2d,  H.  Kreuder's  Frank  Forest.  Bitches — ^J. 
Lewis'  Lonely.  Open,  dogs,  over  13-in. — G. 
Reed's  Harker;  2d,  Hempstead  Beagles'  Furrier; 
3d,  J.  Lewis'  Raffler.  Bitches — ist,  Hempstead 
Beagles'  Purity;  2d,  G.  Reed's  Nell  R.;  3d, 
Somerset  Kennel's  Cinderella.  Under  13-in., 
dogs — 1st,  Hempstead  Beagles'  Leader;  2d,  G. 
Laick's  Laick's  Boy.  Bitches — H.  Krender's 
Lonely  II;  2d,  Waldingfield's  Beagles'  Fallacy; 
3d,  Debonair  Kennel's  Topsy  K.  Puppies — 
J.  Lewis'  Cherry  wood;  2d,  Hempstead  Beagles' 
Charmer.  Novice  class — ist  and  2d,  Hempstead 
Beagles'  Furrier  and  Truman. 

Two  classes  which  attracted  marked  attention 
were  the  Boston  terriers  and  the  French  bull- 
dogs. The  new  Bostons  were  out  in  force,  and 
they  appear  to  have  taken  a  firm  grip  upon 
popular  favor.  A  number  of  them  changed 
hands  at  long  prices.  The  French  bulldogs 
appeared  to  appeal  more  directly  to  the  society 
ladies.  They,  the  bulldogs,  of  course,  are 
comical  looking,  good-natured  little  imps,  with 
fan-ears,  which  make  their  faces  suggest  vampire 
bats.  They  lack  the  graceful  vivacity  of  the 
true  Parisian,  but  they  probably  will  serve  their 
purpose  until  fashion  wearies  of  them. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Lougest's  well-known  bloodhound, 
Berry  Bradshaw,  died  at  the  W.  K.  C.  show. 

Among   notable   sales   at  the  W.  K.    C.   show 


was  that  of  the  famous  Great  Dane,  Major  Mc- 
Kinley,  to  General  Torrence,  of  Chicago.  Price 
$1,000.  ' 

The  Waterloo  Cup,  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
leash,  was  won  by  Messrs.  G.F.  andC  .J.  Fawcett's 
second  season  dog  Fabulous  Fortune  (Herschel- 
Fair  Future),  with  Mr.  W.  Smyrl's  second  season 
dog  Wolf  Hill  (Carr's  Green-The  Pug),  as 
runner-up.  Fabulous  Fortune's  litter  brother. 
Fortune  Favente,was  runner-up  last  year  to  Mr. 
Pilkington's  Thoughtless  Beauty,  which  makes 
the  first  record  of  fitter  brothers  being  runner-up 
and  winner  in  successive  years.  Last  year,  as  a 
puppy,  Fabulous  Fortune  was  put  out  by  Thought- 
less Beauty  in  the  fourth  round.  The  dog  is 
well  named,  for  though  the  odds  were  as  short  as 
six  to  four  against  him  in  the  third  ties,  his 
owners  must  have  won  a  pot  of  money.  It  is  the 
Messrs.  Fawcett's  first  win,  though  they  have 
been  close  to  victory  more  thail  once. 

The  Sacramento  Stakes,  run  at  Florin,  Cal., 
had  twenty-seven  starters.  It  was  won  by  Ala- 
meda Kennel's  w.  bd.  d.  Wayfarer  (imp.  Major- 
imp.  Daisy),  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Grace's  bk.  b.  Nellie 
Conroy  (imp.  Royal  Crest-Dougherty's  Daisy),  as 
runner-up. 

That  grand  American -bred  mastiff,  Beaufort's 
Black  Prince,  scored  second  to  the  English 
champion  mastiff  Peter  Piper,  at  Cruft's  Show, 
London.  Previous  to  this  show  neither  dog  had 
known  defeat,  but  from  all  reports  it  would  seem 
that  the  brindled  Piper  was  a  bit  the  better  ani- 
mal in  all-round  merit. 

The  Pointer  Club  of  America  has  the  following 
officers  for  1896:  President,  Geo.  J.  Gould;  vice 
president,  J.  L.  Anthony;  secretary,  F.  S  Web' 
ster;  treasurer,  C.  F.  Lewis. 

The  officers  of  the  St.  Bernard  Club  of 
America  are  as  follows :  President,  W.  H- 
Joeckel ;  vice-presidents.  Miss  A.  Whitney,  Col- 
Ruppert  and  R.  J.  Sawyer  ;  secretary,  R.  H- 
Burrows. 

Officers  of  the  Collie  Club  of  America  are  : 
President,  J.  Van  Schaick;  vice-presidents,  T.  H. 
Terry,  J.  Pierpont Morgan;  secretary,  Jas. Watson; 
treasurer,  J.  W.  Shotwell. 

The  English  Bloodhound  Club  of  America  has 
these  officers:  President,  J.  N.  Winchell ;  vice- 
president.  Dr.  Longest ;  secretary -treasurer,  C. 
H.  Innes. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Russell  and  John  Hopkinson  are 
president  and  secretary- treasurer  for  1896  of  the 
American  Bedlington  Terrier  Club. 

The  Eastern  Field  Trial  Club's  trials  for  1896 
will  include  the  same  stakes  and  conditions  as  of 
1895.     They  will  be  run  at  Newton,  N.  C. 

The  new  National  Greyhound  Club  has  the 
following  officers:  President,  Geo.  M.  Keasbey; 
vice-presidents,  August  Belmont,  H.  W.  Sharp- 
less  and  A.  L.  Page;  secretary,  R.  F.  Little,  Jr.; 
treasurer,  L.  C.  Whiton. 

The  American  Mastiff  Club  has  these  officers  : 
President,  Dr.  R.  H.  Derby ;  vice-presidents,  R. 
L.  Belknap,  F.  F.  Underhill,  Geo.  G.  Stephenson; 
secretary-treasurer,  H.  Mead. 

The  Great  Dane  Club  of  America  has  elected 
the  following  :  President,  R.  D.  Winthrop  ;  vice- 
president,  A.  B.  Strange;  secretary-treasurer,  C. 
Wood. 

The  Irish  Setter  Club  of  America  is  ofificered  by: 
President,  Dr.  G.  G.  Davis  ;  vice-president,  J.  B. 
Blossom;  secretary -treasurer,  G.  H.  Thomson. 
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The  Manitoba  Field  Trial  Club's  annual  meet- 
ing was  most  satisfactory,  showing  a  useful  credit 
balance.  The  officers  are :  President,  F.  G. 
Simpson  ;  vice-presidents,  J.  M.  Avent  and  C.  W. 
Graham  ;  secretary,  Jno.  Wootton. 

At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Kennel  Club,  Messrs.    August   Belmont  and   Ed- 


ward Brooks  were  re-elected  president  and    vice- 
president. 

The  National  Beagle  Club's  oflficers  for  1896 
are  as  soUows  ;  President,  H.  F.  Schellhass  ; 
vice-presidents,  J.  W.  Appleton,  Geo.  B.  Post, 
J.  li.  Lozier.  Secretary,  Geo.  W.  Rogers,  treas- 
urer, Geo.  Laick.  Damon. 
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THREE-COLOR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  method  of  producing  photographs  in  the 
colors  of  nature,  suggested  by  Henry  Collen  in 
1865,  and  placed  on  a  sound  basis  by  Fred.  E. 
Ives  in  1889,  has  not,  imtil  recently,  attracted 
general  attention.  At  the  World's  Fair  a  few 
fairly  good  specimens  were  shown,  and  several 
passable  examples  have  appeared  in  some  of  the 
photographic  journals,  but  until  quite  recently  it 
had  hardly  got  beyond  the  experimental  and 
curiosity  stage.  Now,  however,  a  three-color 
wave  seems  to  have  come,  and  it  has  been  taken 
up  commercially  by  one  or  more  firms  in  each  of 
our  larger  cities  ;  and  having  seen  specimens  of 
the  work  of  most  of  them,  I  am  glad  to  say  that, 
although  far  from  perfect,  most  of  it  is  very  fair 
and  full  of  promise.  But  it  is  not  photography  in 
natural  colors,  or  in  the  colors  of  nature,  and  in 
spite  of  what  Stephen  H.  Horgan  says  in  An- 
thony's Bulletin,  "the  dream  of  Daguerre"  has 
not  been  realized. 

Briefly  stated,  three-color  photography  is  a 
process  method,  the  prints  being  produced  in  the 
printing  press,  from  three  blocks,  each  printed  in 
a  different  colored  ink.  Three  negatives  are 
taken  on  specially  prepared  color  sensitive 
plates,  the  exposures  being  made  through  color 
screens,  so  selected  that  the  image  of  one  shall 
be  formed  of  all  the  light  rays  of  the  object  that 
affect  the  red  nerve  fibrils,  or  produce  the  sensa- 
tion of  red  ;  another  of  the  green,  and  the  third 
of  the  violet.  Half-tone  blocks  are  made  from 
these  negatives,  and  prints  from  them  in  the 
three  primary  colors — according  to  Mr.  Ives, 
blue  for  the  negative  representing  the  red  color 
sensation,  red  for  the  green,  and  yellow  for  the 
blue — are  superimposed  as  in  chromo-lithog- 
raphy. 

With  even  the  most  sensitive  ortho-chromatic 
plates  the  exposure  for  the  red  and  green,  espe- 
cially the  former,  will  necessarily  be  long  ;  how 
long  in  some  cases  may  be  understood  from  the 
fact  that  for  an  illustration  that  appeared  in  the 
October  number  of  Wilsons  Magazine,  "The 
Living  Statue,"  the  model — ^Joseph  Aubrecht  of 
"  Old  Vienna  "  at  the  World's  Fair — stood  forty - 
five  minutes. 

If  that,  or  anything  like  it  be  necessary,  por- 
traits in  three-color  photography  are  not  likely  to 
become  common. 

A   NEW  ALKALI. 

An  alkali,  new  only  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  employed  in  photography,  has  re- 
cently been  put  on  the  market  by  M.  M.  Lumiere. 
It  is  a  tribasic  sodium  phosphate,  not  the  salt 
commonly  known  by  that  name,  PO^Na^H,  but 
one  having  the  formula  PO^Nag  ;  the  former 
being  an  acid  salt,  while  the  solution  of  the  latter 
is  strongly  alkaline. 

It  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  carbon- 


ate and  caustic  alkalies  hitherto  employed  in  the 
developing  solution,  and  is  said  to  readily  give  a 
greater  degree  of  density  than  any  of  them,  and 
to  be  free  from  any  tendency  to  veil  or  fog  the 
negative,  and  therefore  peculiarly  suitable  for 
the  development  of  snap-shot  work.  It  is  too 
soon  to  speak  dogmatically  of  its  action  or  give 
formulas  for  its  use,  but  I  hope  to  do  both  in  next 
month's  record. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   TAKING. 

Photographers  generally  know  how  to  produce 
the  so-called  "freak  photographs,"  but  if  they 
wish  to  steer  clear  of  the  anathemas  of  the 
Scientifi.c  American  they  will  be  careful  as  to  how 
they  exercise  their  ingenuity.  In  a  recent  num- 
ber of  that  journal  there  appeared  a  print  from 
the  process  block  of  a  man  having  on  his  shoulder 
an  enormous  potato,  its  length  being  two-fifths 
of  his  height,  and  its  weight  said  to  be  86  pounds, 
10  ounces.  It  was  grown  by  J.  B.  Swan,  of  Love- 
land,  Col.,  and  the  photograph  made  by  A.  H. 
Talbot,  of  that  place.  In  a  subsequent  issue  the 
Scientific  American  says  :  ' '  The  photo,  picture  of 
the  mammoth  potato  we  published  on  page  199 
proves  to  be  a  gross  fraud,  being  a  contrivance 
of  the  photographer,  who  imposed  upon  us  as 
well  as  others.  An  artist  who  lends  himself  to 
such  methods  of  deception  may  be  ranked  as  a 
thoroughbred  knave,  to  be  shunned  by  every- 
body." 

SPECIALISM. 

Listen  to  what  Richard  Penlake  says  in  The 
junior  Photographer  :  ' '  Stick  as  close  as  possible 
to  one  branch,  make  a  specialty  of  it.  When  you 
do  this  you  are  working  with  a  purpose,  and  a 
purpose  you  must  have  if  you  wish  to  belong 
to  any  other  than  the  'common  or  garden' 
species  of  photographer.  Don't  take  an  express 
train  on  Monday,  an  elephant  on  Tuesday,  a 
landscape  on  Wednesday,  a  seascape  on  Thurs- 
day, the  baby  on  Friday,  and  the  cat  on  Satur- 
day. Have  a  motive  and  work  up  to  it.  My 
pictures  are  usually  thought  out  before  I  start 
with  the  camera,  and  I  rarely  expose  a  plate  un- 
less I  can  give  the  picture  a  title,  even  if  altered 
afterwards."  I  have  more  than  once  said  some- 
thing very  like  this  in  these  columns,  but  it  is  a 
sernion  that  cannot  be  too  often  preached. 

THE   X    RAYS. 

The  "  New  Photography,  "  which  has  for  some- 
time occupied  the  attention  of  newspaper  readers, 
and  been  more  or  less  successfully  experimented 
with  in  most  of  the  physical  laboratories  in  the 
country,  is,  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the 
word,  not  photography  at  all,  but  simply  a  mak- 
ing of  shadows  by  a  form  of  energy  that  passes 
through  substances  that  are  opaque  to  ordinary 
light. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  regard  as  trans- 
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parent,  or  translucent,  bodies  through  which  ordi- 
nary light  passes,  and  as  opaque,  those  by  which 
it  is  absorbed  or  reflected,  that  the  discovery  by 
Professor  Roentgen  that  a  certain  modification 
of  light  has  ways  of  its  own  by  which,  while  pass- 
ing through  ordinary  transparent  material,  such  as 
glass,  with  difficulty,  it  finds  its  way  readily 
through  wood,  ebonite,  sheet  aluminum,  etc.,  is 
apt  to  excite  a  degree  of  wonder  altogether 
beyond  what  it  should  warrant,  and  gives  rise  to 
expectations  that  are  not  likely  to  be  realized. 

The  behavior  of  the  cathode  rays,  or,  better 
still  until  we  know  more  about  them,  the  Xrays, 
is  only  more  wonderful  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
light-rays  because  we  are  less  acquainted  with  it. 
When  all  that  has  recently  been  said  about  them 
is  boiled  down,  it  simply  amounts  to  this — that 
they  pass  through  some  substances  that  obstruct 
ordinary  light-rays,  and  are  obstructed  by  some 
through  which  ordinary  light-rays  pass.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  photographic  plate  has 
a  much  greater  range  of  sensitiveness  than  the 
human  eye,  beginning  as  it  does  at  the  red  of 
the  spectrum,  and  going  on  with  increasing  sen- 
sitiveness not  only  to  the  violet  but  a  consider- 
able way  beyond,  through  rays  altogether  invis- 
able  to  the  eye,  probably  because  their  rate  of 
vibration  is  too  high  to  affect  the  retinal  rods  ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  beyond  the  red  there  exists 
a  considerable  range  of  rays  equally  invisible  be- 
cause of  too  slow  a  rate.  These  facts  do  not  ex- 
cite our  wonder,  because  they  have  long  been 
known,  and  there  is  nothing  that  we  have  yet 
seen  in  the  behavior  of  the  X  rays  to  render  it 


improbable  that  they  differ  from  the  invisible 
rays  Ijeyond  the  violet  only  in  possessing  a  very 
much  higher  rate  of  vibration. 

Density  is  only  a  relative  term.  The  atoms.or 
molecules  of  which  matter  is  made  up,  probably 
vary  in  size  and  contiguity  as  they  do  in  w^eight 
and  rate  or  mode  of  motion  ;  and  from  the  little 
that  is  known,  and  the  great  deal  that  is  supposed, 
of  both  atoms  and  rays  and  their  relation  to  each 
other,  the  wonder  is  not  that  some  of  the  latter 
have  been  found  able  to  pass  through  matter 
hitherto  considered  opaque,  but  that  it  had  not 
been  discovered  long  ago. 

Experiments  with  the  X  rays  so  far  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  photography,  except 
that  like  the  already  well-known  visible  and  invis- 
ible rays  that  render  the  molecules  of  silver 
bromide  amenable  to  reduction  by  a  suitable  de- 
veloper. While  the  photographic  image  is  pro- 
duced by  the  light  reflected  from  the  object  photo- 
graphed, the  image,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  of 
the  X  rays  is  formed  by  direct  action, and  is  more 
akin  to  the  ordinary  prmting  methods.  They  are, 
correctly  speaking,  not  even  shadows,  but  simply 
outlines  of  the  same  nature  as  are  produced  by 
laying  a  piece  of  black  lace  or  leaf  on  a  sheet  of 
sensitized  paper  and  exposing  it  to  light. 

But  new  facts  in  science  are  valuable  not  for 
what  they  are,  or  at  first  seem  to  be,  but  for  the 
possibilities  that  may  lie  behind  them  ;  and,  while 
we  cannot  help  a  quiet  smile  at  the  vagaries  of 
some  of  the  writers  in  the  ordinary  newspapers, 
we  hail  with  gladness  the  discovery  of  Professor 
Roentgen.  John  Nicol. 
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The  phenomenal  success  of  golf  has  arisen 
from  many  things,  primarily  because  of  its 
special  merits  and  adaptability,  but  its  course 
has  been  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
antagonistic  to  any  other  established  outdoor 
game.  Its  advance  has  therefore  not  only  not 
raised  any  embittered  controversy,  but  has  been 
welcomed  by  all  the  sports  akin  to  it  in  the 
essentials  of  out-door  exercise.  Quite  early  in 
last  season  it  entered  into  a  friendly  copartner- 
ship with  the  cricketers,  and  since  then  it  has 
become  an  auxiliary  to  lawn  tennis  and  athletics. 
We  welcome,  therefore,  the  agreement  that  has 
been  entered  into  by  the  Essex  County  Country 
Club,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Orange  Lawn 
Tennis  Club.  Each  sport  will  help  the  other, 
and  the  coming  season  be  the  brighter  for 
both. 

The  ease  with  which  much  golfing  may 
be  sandwiched  into  much  business,  and  its 
special  advantages  in  that  it  can  be  played  with 
many  or  with  two,  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year,  received  so  remarkable  an  illustration  be- 
yond seas  a  few  days  ago  that  we  venture  to  de- 
tail it.  It  is  well  known  among  golfers  that 
Arthur  Balfour,  the  leader  of  the  Government 
forces  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  is  an 
amateur  player  of  considerable  skill,  and  it  may 
be  added,  of  enthusiasm,  too,  as  the  following 
record  proves:  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
the  15th  of  January,  he  was  in  his  place  in  the 
House  and  took  part  in  the  important  debate  on 
the  Venezuelan  question,  tracing  with  admirable 
skill,  lucidity  and  good  taste  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine.    He  left  London  that  night,  and  next  day, 


Thursday  the  i6th,  played  golf  all  day  on 
Archerfield  Green,  the  private  links  of  his  host, 
another  M.P.  On  Friday  morning,  the  17th  he 
was  playing  again.  That  afternoon  he  went  to 
Edinboro  and  presided  at  a  political  banquet. 
Leaving  Edinboro  by  the  midnight  train,  he 
travelled  back  to  London.  On  Saturday,  the  i8th, 
he  attended  an  important  and  lengthy  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet.  Returning  to  Scotland  he  golfed  all 
day  Monday  the  20th,  at  Archerfield,  stayed 
there  over  night,  and  proceeded  to  Glasgow  on 
Tuesday,  the  21st,  where  he  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city  in  the  presence  of  4,000  of  its  citizens. 
On  Tuesday  night  he  travelled  back  to  Man- 
chester, England,  and  next  day,  Wednesday,  the 
22d,  delivered  a  lengthy  and  important  speech 
before  his  constituents  there.  Then  he  went 
back  to  Archerfield  and  played  golf  on  Thurs- 
day— a  week  that,  probably,  but  for  the  health 
induced  by  golf,  he  would  never  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  either  mentally  or  physically. 

The  Year' s  Championships. — The  actual  day  for 
the  commencement  of  the  amateur  and  open 
championships  has  not  been  fixed,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  the  Green  Committee  of  the  Shinne- 
cock  Hills  Golf  Club  will  select  the  date  recom- 
mended by  the  executive  committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Golf  Association,  July  15. 

A  new  system  of  play,  to  then  go  into  effect, 
has  been  adopted.  Various  schemes  and  pro- 
posals were  considered,  whereby  the  contests 
might  be  made  a  fair  treat  of  skill,  and  luck 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  result  fol- 
lowing: 
All  contestants  to  be  drawn  and   play   thirty-six  holes, 
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medal  play,  from  these  the  eight  best  scores  being  eligible 
for  the  future  rounds.  In  case  of  a  tie  in  this  first  round, 
the  players  so  tieing  to  play  off  eighteen  holes,  medal  play. 
This  tie,  of  course,  will  only  affect  the  last  score  or  scores 
of  the  eight,  for  no  matter  how  many  ties  might  occur 
within  the  eight  limit,  it  would  make  no  difference  upon 
the  actual  result,  a  tie  game  only  being  necessary  in  case 
of  a  ninth  player  being  eligible.  These  eight  leading  play- 
ers will  then  play  eighteen  holes  match  play,  until  two  are 
left,  and  these,  on  a  separate  day,  will  play  thirty-six  holes 
match  play.  In  case  of  any  tie  in  these  match  play  rounds, 
the  members  so  tieing  to  decide  by  playing  off  one  extra 
hole,  as  has  formerly  been  the  case. 

The  style  of  playing  the  open  championship  was  un- 
changed, and  will  be  played  as  heretofore,  thirty-six  holes 
medal  play. 

The  method  of  playing  the  ladies'  championship  will  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  amateur  men's  championship, 
except  that  the  first  round  will  consist  of  eighteen  holes, 
instead  of  thirty-six,  and  the  final  round  also  of  eighteen 
holes,  and  in  case  of  a  tie  during  the  fir.st  round,  it  will  be 
played  off  with  nine  holes. 

The  time  of  playing  the  ladies'  championship 
was  delegated  to  the  Green  Committee  of  the 
Morris  County  Golf  Club,  but  it  is  generally 
understood  that  this  event  will  come  oft'  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  October. 

The  new  method  of  determining  the  amateur 
championship  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  golf- 
ers, a  great  improvement  over  the  old  one,  and 
in  its  fairness  and  ability  of  bringing  out  the  best 
plays,  is  far  ahead  of  the  system  in  vogtie  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  where  the  amateur  champion- 
ships are  still  played,  as  they  have  been  for  many 
years,  on  the  old  medal  play  system.  The  Eng- 
lish players  have  long  wanted  to  change  their 
style  of  play,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  amateurs  in  England,  endeav- 
ored last  year  to  have,  the  system  recently 
adopted  by  our  own  Golf  Association  acted  upon, 
so  as  to  become  the  rule  for  the  Great  Britain 
championships. 

Washington's  birthday,  February  22d,  was  a 
field  day  for  golfers.  Baltusrol,  Bayonne,  Lake- 
wood  and  Shinnecock  were  alive  with  enthusiasts. 
At  Baltusrol. — The  open  tournament  was  won 
from  a  field  of  forty-five,  by  W.  M.  McCawley,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  following  is  the  score,  eighteen 
holes,  medal  play,  handicap  limited  to  eighteen 
strokes. 

W.  M.  McCawley,  gross,  96;  handicap,  10;  net, 
86;  H.  P.  Toler,  102,  9,  93  ;  A.  E.  Paterson,  107, 
scratch,  107  ;  O.  Hochmeyer,  120,  12,  108;  C.  N. 
Donetil,  127,  18,  109  ;  James  Park,  no,  scratch, 
no;  J.  M.  Knapp,  119,  9,  no;  L.  Larocque,  124, 
14,  no;  J.  R.  Chad  wick,   124,  10,  114;  B.   Hard- 


wick,  127,  12,  115;  John  Farr,  135,  18,  117;  C.  W. 
Barnes,  122,  4,  118;  F.  A.  Walthew,  128,  10,  118; 
F.  VV.  Menzies,  118,  scratch,  118;  C.  A.  Fry,  128, 
10,  118;  A.  L.  Livermore,  120,  scratch,  120;  G.  E. 
Armstrong,  120,  scratch,  120;  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rainsford,  120,  scratch,  120;  J.  A.  Tyng,  120, 
scratch,  120;  J.  K.  Taylor,  130,  10,  120;  P.  G. 
Thebaud,  139,  18,  121  ;  George  Hunter,  123, 
scratch,  123;  George  Pemberton,  142,  18,  124;  Dr. 
Holbrook  Curtis,  131,  7,  124;  C.  T.  Stout,  134,  10, 
124;  J.  A.  Weeks,  136,  10,  126;  J.  Bateman,  145, 
18,  127;  J.  C,  Wilmerding,  148,  18,  130;  M.  C. 
McEwan,  142,  12,  130;  E.  Becket,  151,  18,  133;  J. 
P.  Street,  178,  18,  160;  Beverly  Ward  with- 
drew. 

Nezv  Jersey  Athletic  Club  held  their  initial 
tournament  the  same  day  at  Bayonne.  The 
summary  was  : 

E.  O.  Schtiyler,  out,  45  ;  in,  44-89  ;  W.  Curry, 
out,  48;  in,  50-98;  S.  S.  Schtiyler,  out,  63;  in,  55- 
118;  S.  L.  Davies,  out,  67;  in,  58-125;  H.  M.  Cook, 
out,  64;  in,  68-132;  J.  E.  Sullivan,  out,  77;  in,  70- 
147;  H.  D.  Fuller,  out,  72;  in,  83-155;  C.  S. 
Spencer,  out,  77;  in,  90-167. 

Lakewood. — Society  was  well  to  the  fore  on 
February  22d,  to  witness  the  play  for  the  Con- 
verse Cup.    The  summary  was  : 

Mr.  Wheelock,  gross,  147;  handicap,  60;  net, 
87;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Claflin,  148,  60,  88  ;  F.  B.  Kimball, 
116,  25,  91;  R.  B.  Kerr,  93,  scratch,  9*3;  D.  L. 
Swartz,  105,  10,  95;  P.  F.  Kimball,  97,  scratch,  97; 
Jasper  Lynch,  97,  scratch,  97;  E.  M.  Walker,  no, 
12,  98;  W.  R.  Bynner,  129,  30,  99;  James  Con- 
verse, 108,  8,  100. 

There  will  be  a  three  days'  tournament  at 
Lakewood,  April  i6th,  17th  and  i8th. 

Shinnecock  opened  its  season  too  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  by  a  handicap,  in  which  six 
players  took  part,  of  whom  Henry  E.  Howland 
was  the  winner. 

Henry  E.  Howland,  gross,  128;  handicap,  30; 
net,  98;  A.  L.  Morton,  102  ;  scratch,  102  ;  S.  L. 
Parrish,  107,  5,  102  ;  H.  James,  119,  14,  105  ;  J. 
Bowers  Lee,  116,  7,  109  ;  H.  W.  De  Forrest,  125, 
10,  n5. 

Palmetto  Golf  Club. — A  foursome  match  be- 
tween H.  C.  Leeds  and  A.  Fenn  and  Thomas 
Hitchcock,  Jr.,  and  JameS  Mackerell,  was  played 
on  the  links  of  the  Palmetto  Golf  Club,  Aiken, 
S.  C,  February  25th.     Leeds  and  Fenn  won. 

C.  Turner. 
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The  1895  racing  season  in  England  was  a  not- 
able one.  Though  the  world's  short  distance 
track  records  are  now  held  in  America  and  the 
long  one  in  France,  a  large  ntimber  of  those  for 
middle  distances  remain  in  Britain.  Every  Eng- 
lish record  below  the  twenty-four  hours  was 
broken  during  the  year,  and  great  preparations 
are  being  made  at  the  new  Catford  and  other 
tracks  for  trials  for  long  distance  world's  records 
during  the  coming  summer.  Climatic  conditions 
precUide  the  possibility  of  the  short  distance  re- 
cords ever  returning  to  the  British  Isles,  but  in 
road  riding  Europeans  are  seemingly  invincible. 

The  first  military  relay  in  America  was  run  in 
July  last  by  the  Indianapolis  Light  Infantry,  Co. 
D.,  2d  Regiment  I.  N.  Cr.,  from  Indianapolis  to 
St.  Lottis,  a  distance  of  263  miles  in  25  hours  and 


40  minutes,  and  shortly  afterward  a  soldier  from 
Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  was  despatched  and  made 
an  exceedingly  fast  ride  to  Fort  Sheridan,  111., 
loaded  with  the  usual  accotitrements  of  war. 
Both  of  these  tests  were  satisfactory,  btit  they 
were  made  under  vastly  better  conditions  than 
the  more  recent  one  from  Washington  to  New 
York. 

Every  trial  of  this  nature  serves  to  make  more 
evident  the  fact  that  our  highways  are  the  great- 
est handicap  that  cycling  couriers  must  contend 
with  in  undertaking  what  might  be  of  vitalim- 
portance  in  time  of  war.  More  than  one  bicycle 
broke  down  in  the  rough  service  encountered  on 
the  Washington-New  York  Relay.  Military  cy- 
cles must  beof  particularly  strong  make,  adapted 
to  carry  the  necessary  arms  and  accoutrements 
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without  decreasing  their  powers  of  speed  below  a 
a  certain  limit,  say  of  from  seven  to  eight  miles 
per  hour. 

This  year  will,  no  doubt  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  movement  for  better  roads 
in  all  directions.  Good  roads  mean  less  expense 
to  every  traveler,  less  profanity  and  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization.  The  wheelmen  of  New 
York  State  are  determined  to  push  the  issue  at 
all  points,  especially  in  the  Legislature,  and  the 
results  should  be  apparent  before  the  close  of 
'96.  Improved  highways  and  easy  grades  will 
change  the  whole  life  of  the  American  people. 
No  other  means  will  do  more  to  cheapen  living 
in  the  cities,  or  make  rural  life  more  desirable 
and  enjoyable. 

Georgia  seems  to  be  successfully  disposing  of 
the  much  mooted  questions  of  convict  labor  and 
good  roads  at  one  and  the  same  time,  setting 
thereby  an  example  that  other  States  might 
follow  with  profit.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
good  or  substantial  reason  why  convicts  should 
not  be  taken  from  the  labors  that,  at  the  most, 
amount  to  very  little,  and  put  to  the  one  task 
that  would  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  States  at 
large.  The  strong  and  healthy,  but  unwilling 
inmates  of  our  jails  and  penitentiaries,  should 
be  introduced  en  masse  to  the  pressing  need  of 
highway  improvement  and  their  present  occu- 
pations fef  t  to  those  left  incapacitated  for  severe 
manual  labor.  Convicts  engaged  in  road-making 
would  make  some  adequate  and  permanent 
return  to  the  State,  and  the  healthfulness  of 
road-work  for  strong  men  is  unquestionable. 

Under  intelligent  supervision,  our  convicts  could 
give  the  cause  of  impro^^ed  highways  a  simultane- 
ous impetus  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  In  the 
building  of  new  roads  by  convicts,  competent 
engineering  v^ould  be  imperative,  but  the  com- 
monest forms  of  labor  could  execute  the  work. 
The  digging,  filling,  blasting,  rolling  and  stone 
breaking  require  no  other  qualification  than 
that  of  muscle,  and  a  glance  at  our  penal  institu- 
tions will  show  that  a  majority  of  convicts  are 
well  supplied  with  that. 

And  again,  there  has  ever  been,  and  with  good 
reason,  a  considerable  objection  against  the 
competition  of  convict  labor  in  the  production 
of  manufactured  goods.  The  transfer  of  this  class 
to  road-making  w^ould  put  an  end  to  this  con- 
troversy, and  the  end  to  the  almost  universally 
poor  highways  of  the  past  and  present  would  be 
in  sight. 

A  great  deal  of  time,  money  and  brains  is 
being  devoted  to  the  horseless  carriage — not  to 
the  question  of  its  practicality,  for  that  point  has 
been  emphatically  settled  in  the  affirmative,  but 
in  the  search  for  a  type  of  motocycle  which  shall 
best  adapt  itself  to  the  multitudinous  uses  of  the 
future.  Hundreds  of  designs,  both  for  the  whole 
vehicle  and  its  many  vital  parts  have  been 
patented  in  this  country,  and  many  reports  of 
activity,  along  the  same  lines  are  being  received 
from  Europe.  The  whole  matter  is  now  in  its 
experimental  stage,  but  five  years  or  less  will 
bring  forth  several  types,  propelled  by  gas  or 
electricity,  which  will  pro^•e  suitable  for  pleasure 
or  business,  and  undoubtedly  for  the  heaviest 
trucking. 

The  successful  adaptation  of  the  motocycle  to 
every  day  life,  depends,  however,  more  upon 
road  improvement   than    upon   the  evolution  of 


auto-mobile  mechanism.  Inventive  genius,  will, 
at  a  reasonably  early  date,  make  possible  the 
propulsion  of  the  letter  at  a  minimum  of  effort, 
but  universal  Ainerican  road  improvement  de- 
mands equally  versatile  genius,  allied  with  in- 
finite labor,  enormous  National,  State  and  local 
appropriations,  as  well  as  a  generation  or  more  of 
liberal  road  education  and  legislation.  The  horse- 
less carriage,  then,  is  bound  up,  so  far  as  its  uni- 
versal uses  are  concerned,  in  the  most  important 
question  of  the  day,  that  of  road  improve- 
ment, and  its  appearance  at  this  time  brings  into 
the  field  a  new  but  powerful  factor,  which  is 
already  allied  to  the  bicycle  in  a  no  uncertain 
demand  for  American  highways  Avhich  shall  be 
passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  worthy 
of  our  unparalleled  national  prosperity. 

Most  of  the  important  points  involved  in  the 
relations  of  the  cyclist  to  pedestrians  and  other 
users  of  highways  have  been  passed  upon 
by  the  courts,  and  the  following  brief  digest, 
founded  on  their  decisions,  may  be  filed  for  ref- 
erence : 

Municipal  corporations  or  cities  are  liable  to  a 
cyclist  for  injuries  received  by  reason  of  defec- 
tive roads  {i.e.^  unguarded  embankment,  a  long 
neglected  dangerous  rut,  or  unnatural  obstruc- 
tion of  any  kind),  provided  he  is  not  guilty  of  con- 
tributary  negligence,  and  the  obstruction  is  such 
as  might  cause  injury  to  other  vehicles.  He 
cannot  recover  in  states  where  Sunday  laws  are 
in  force  for  injuries  received  on  that  day. 

A  wheelman  has  the  right  of  action  against 
the  driver  or  owner  of  a  vehicle  who  willfully 
or  negligently  causes  a  collision  or  damages  to 
his  wheel,  when  in  motion  or  left  standing  by  the 
street  curb  or  roadside,  if  wheelmen  used  all  pos- 
sible means  to  avert  collision. 

A  traveler  riding  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road  thereby  assumes  all  risks  and  is  prima  facie 
himself  guilty  of  negligence. 

When  vehicles  are  going  in  the  same  direction 
on  a  highway,  the  hindmost  may  pass  on  either 
side  the  former,  using  ordinary  caution  to  avoid 
frightening  his  horse. 

A  pedestrian  has  a  right  to  walk  in  the  road- 
way, but  is  guilty  of  negligence  if  he  attempts 
to  cross  immediately  ahead  of  a  vehicle.  The  fact 
that  the  vehicle  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
street  does  not  alter  the  case. 

A  cyclist  movingalong  at  an  immoderate  speed 
may  be  liable  both  civilly  and  criminally  in  case 
of  accident.  If  he  recklessly  runs  down  a  pedes- 
trian he  is  liable  for  assault  and  battery.  Reck- 
lessness will  sometimes  supply  the  place  of  crim- 
inal intent,  and  if  a  cyclist,  going  at  a  dangerous 
rate  of  speed,  causes  the  death  of  any  person,  he 
may  be  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

Reasonable  ordinances,  for  the  government  of 
public  cycling,  have  become  a  necessity,  and  the 
rider  who  rebels  against  or  attempts  to  ignore 
them  is  not  wise.  The  pastime  includes,  of 
course,  a  number  of  the  inconsiderate  and  the 
careless,  between  w^hom  and  pedestrians  legis- 
lation is  the  only  buffer. 

No  reasonable  lawmaker  desires  to  limit  the 
proper  freedom  of  the  cycler,  but  sidewalk  rid- 
ing, racing  in  crowded  streets  or  roads  and  reck- 
less scorching,  is  very  properly  prohibited. 

Such  legislation  has  the  support  of  the  better 
elements  of  cycling  everywhere,  and  instances 
are    not    wantins:   where     offenders    have  been 
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brought  to  task  by  their  brethren  of  equal  en- 
thusiasm, but  better  judgment  and  consider- 
ation for  the  rights  of  others  within  the  fra- 
ternity. 

The  exceedingly  liberal  and  satisfactory  regu- 
lations of  Massachusetts  have  been  in  force  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  a  spirit  of  toleration  is 
being  shown  to  and  by  cyclists  all  over  the 
country. 

The  construction  of  cycle  paths  by  the  side  of 
highways  is  reaching  unexpected  proportions. 
Wheelmen  are  anxious  to  assist  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  highways,  but  since  those 
who  would  profit  in  a  larger  degree  by  it  have 
not  shown  the  same  progressive  spirit,  cyclists 
in  several  sections  of  the  country  have  deter- 
mined to  build  side  paths  for  their  own  use.  A 
network  of  these  narrow  ways  is  now  being  com- 
pleted in  Central  New  York  and  Northern  Ohi  j. 
The  movement  is  being  carried  on  systematically 
and  economically,  and  while  wheelmen  would  pre- 
fer that  the  expense  of  their  construction  go  to- 
ward the  building  and  maintenance  of  good 
highways,  this  method  is  taken  to  show  that  pro- 
gressive cyclers  are  not  inclined  to  ride  for  an- 
other decade  or  two  on  the  wretched  roads  of  the 
present. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  prophecy  concern- 
ingthe future  popularity  of  cycle  racing — partic- 
ularly as  a  competitor  in  public  favor  with  the 
"  Sport  of  Kings.  "  The  one  is  a  new  pastime  of 
unprecedented  growth.  The  other  has  been  a  fav- 
orite sport  in  all  lands  in  all  ages.  Both  seem  to  be 
in  nearly  equal  favor  to-day,  and  both  appear  to 
.  be  possessed  of  all  the  elements  of  permanency. 
The  questions  to  be  faced  in  the  case  of  cycle 
racing  are  those  of  the  government  of  an  unnum- 
bered host  of  competitors,  the  keeping  of  a  dis- 
tinct line  between  the  amateur  and  professional, 
and  the  suppression  of  any  taint  of  gambling. 

Like  horse  racing,  cycling  has  caught  the  at- 
tention, though  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  ques- 
tionable quality  from  which  no  sport  is  entirely 
free.  Race-meet  promoters,  as  well  as  the 
governing  bodies  of  American  cycling,  are  facing 
the  problems  of  the  maintenance  of  honest, 
high  standard  racing,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
betting  element. 

With  the  bicycle  and  road  and  track  racing 
steadily  growing  in  popularity,  the  situation 
demands  that  the  sport  be  kept  clean.  Straight 
dealing  should  be  the  watchword  of  all  con- 
nected with  cycle  racing,  from  competitor  to 
promoter. 

While  costumes  for  wheelwomen  are  as 
yet  in  the  period  of  evolution,  the  regulation 
knickerbocker  trousers  and  coat  for  wheel- 
men seem  to  have  reached  permanent  form. 
The  excessively  baggy  outfits  of  two  and  three 
years  ago  have  been,  with  good  reason,  gener- 
ally discarded.  This  is  due,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  increasing  amount  of  winter  riding,  and 
the  tendency  of  old  style  knickerbockers  to 
catch  flying  mud,  and  to  the  other  reasons  at 
once  apparent  to  the  practical  road  cyclist.  The 
mean  seems  to  have  been  found  between  the 
excessively  large  trousers  of  which  we  have 
spoken  and  the  skin-tight  garments  of  the  days 
of  the  high  wheel. 

The  question  of  proper  gearing  is  one  that 
must  be  decided  by  the  individual  rider.  In  the 
days   of  the  high  wheel,  this  point  was  governed 


by  the  stature  or  "reach"  of  the  cyclist,  but 
with  the  "safety"  tyjic  came  tlie  opportunity  for 
variation  at  the  will  of  the  wheelmen.  Men  of 
unusual  strength  and  only  moderate  agility  will 
generally  find  high  gearing — from  72  to  76— best 
suited  to  their  needs,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
as  the  muscular  rider  grows  older  there  is  sel- 
dom a  tendency  to  decrease  the  gear,  which 
would  mean  of  course  decreased  speed,  or  an  in- 
creased number  of  revolutions  to  the  mile,  offset 
by  the /r^  ;-a/a  economy  of  propelling  force.  A 
slightly  lower  gear — from  63  to  69 — is  better 
suited  to  the  younger  riders,  and  to  all  in  whom 
quickness  of  action  is  a  mare  noticeable  quality 
than  mere  strength;  64  should  be  the  maximum 
for  wheelwomen,  and  60  is  preferable  for  touring. 
The  exhaustion  of  a  racing  man,  at  the  end 
of  a  spirited  competition  or  a  record  trial  is  due 
much  less  to  rapid  pedaling  than  to  the  force  neces- 
sarily applied  to  the  pedals.  In  racing,  as  in  or- 
dinary riding,  an  extremely  high  gear  is  desir- 
able only  for  keeping  up  top  speed  for  short 
distances.  A  majority  of  championships  have 
been  won,  and  long  distance  records  made,  on 
lower  gears  than  those  used  by  many  for  ordin- 
ary road  cycling.  The  tourist  will  find  a  gear 
above  72  of  advantage  only  before  the  wind,  or 
under  equally  favorable  conditions,  but  a  large 
majority  of  outings  awheel  are  made  under  con- 
ditions far  from  favorable,  and  whenever 
difficulty  is  met  in  cycling  a  low  gear  will  be 
found  the  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  overcoming 

The  February  meeting  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen, 
which  was  briefly  reported  in  Outing  for  March, 
was  not  only  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  that  organization,  but  from  the  true  standards 
there  adopted  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
cycling,  not  only  in  America  but  in  every 
country  where  the  lines  between  amateur  and 
professional  racing  men  have  been  loosely 
drawn.  By  the  commendable  ruling  that  "any 
racing  man  not  an  amateur  is  a  professional," 
the  semi-professional  class,  that  has  degraded 
cycling  in  America  for  two  years,  was  abolished 
and  the  League  placed  again  in  the  list  of  purely 
amateur  organizations. 

The  results  are  already  apparent.  For  the 
first  time  in  its  history  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  has  a  membership  exceeding  40,000, 
and  applications  are  being  received  daily  from 
those  who  previously  held  aloof.  Only  one 
action  of  the  late  assembly  need  be  deplored, 
that  ruling  by  which  the  members  of  the  semi- 
professional  class  "B"  were  allowed  to  choose 
between  a  return  to  the  amateur  ranks,  and 
undisguised  professionalism.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  abolishment  of  class  "B"did 
not  place  its  entire  membership  in  the  profes- 
sional ranks,  where  a  majority  will  be  found 
before  the  close  of  the  approaching  season. 

Soon  after  taking  ofifice.  President  Elliott  of 
the  L.  A.  W.  re-appointed  George  D.  Gideon,  of 
Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  the  National  Racing 
Board.  This  act  was  an  expected  and  popular 
one,  as  Mr.  Gideon  had  given  the  highest  satis- 
faction to  all  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  office.  "YY^e. personnel  oi  the  Racing 
Board  has  been  changed  only  by  the  addition  of 
two  new  members,  A.  G.  Batchelder,  of  New 
York,  and  R.  M.  Welch,  of  San  Francisco.     The 
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former  is  the  very  efficient  handicapper  of  the 
New  York  State  Division,  L.  A.  W.,  and  the  lat- 
ter one  of  the  best  workers  for  the  good  of  the 
organization  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  officers  and  committees  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  for  the  coming  year  are  : 

National  officers — President,  Sterling  Elliott, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  First  Vice-President,  Charles  F. 
Cossum,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, A,  C.  Morrison,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Treas- 
urer, E.  S.  Hartwell,  Denver,  Col. ;  Secretary, 
Abbot  Bassett,  Boston,  Mass. 

Membership  Committee  —  Parker  G.  Reed, 
Ohio  ;  W  A.  Howell,  Connecticut ;  Charles  Cul- 
more,  Texas. 

Rights  and  Privileges  Committee — George  L. 
Cooke,  Rhode  Islsnd  ;  Herbert  W.  Knight,  New 
Jersey  ;  Conway  W.  Sams,  Maryland. 

Rules  and  Regulations  Committee — W.  C.  F. 
Reichenbach,  Kansas  ;  E.  Kostomlatsky,  Iowa  ; 
C.  C.  Monaghan,  California. 

Highway  Improvement  Committee — Isaac  B. 
Potter,  New  York  ;  Otto  Dorner,  Wisconsin ; 
A.  B.  Choate,  Minnesota  ;  W.  A.  Connelly,  Illi- 
nois ;  Percy  H.  Richardson,  Maine  ;  T.  Wallace 
Sherwood,  Indiana  ;  G.  Richmond  Parsons,  Rhode 
Island. 

Transportation  Committee — George  R.  Bidwell, 
New  York ;  H.  C.  Nickerson,  Massachusetts  ; 
Burley  B.  Ayres,  Illinois ;  A.  R.  Edmiston, 
Nebraska. 

Racing  Board — George  D.  Gideon,  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  H.  W.  Robinson,  Massachusetts ;  A.  G. 
Batchelder,  New  York  ;  E.  H.  Croninger,  Ohio  ; 
Fred  Gerlach,  Illinois  ;  D.  W.  Robert,  Missouri ; 
R.  M.  Welch,  California. 

Cycle  racing  will  receive  encouragement  from 
the  colleges  this  year.  The  step  which  made 
this  possible  was  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Association,  held  in  New  York 
on  February  29th.  It  was  there  decided  to  give 
an  entire  day  of  cycle  racing,  five  or  more  events 
in  all,  in  which  special  prizes  will  be  given,  as 


well  as  a  cup  to  the  college  whose  cycling  repre- 
sentatives score  the  greatest  number  of  points 
in  the  several  events,  which  will  consist  of  at 
least  the  quarter  mile,  half  mile,  mile,  five  miles, 
and  a  tandem  mile.  This  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  separately  from  the  other  athletic  events 
on  some  suitable  track  in  or  near  New  York  City. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  American 
road  records,  as  accepted  to  date  by  the  Century 
Road  Club  of  America  : 

5  miles — II :iif  by  George  Hamlin,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  10  miles — 24:14,  by  L.  N.  Walleston, 
Newbury,  Mass.;  15  and  20  miles — 36:24  and 
48:58  respectively,  by  the  same  rider  ;  25  miles — 
51:55,  by  C.  B.  McDonnell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  50 
miles — 2.15:00,  by  L.  C.  Wahl,  Colarado  Springs, 
Col.;  100  miles — 4:40:09,  by  C.  B.  McDonnell, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y, ;  500  miles — 2  d.  16  h.  13  m.,  by 
A.  E.  Smith,  Chicago,  111.;  1000  miles — 4  d.  17  h. 
45  m.,  by  J.  F.  Gunther,  Chicago,  Ills. 

A.  A.  Hanson,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  still 
holds  the  record  for  one  year's  mileage,  21,053 
miles,  made  in  1894,  and  W.  A.  Ruby,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  the  record  for  the  largest  number  of 
centuries  in  the  year,  92,  made  in  1895. 

A  few  trifling  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
L.  A.  W.  racing  rules  for  1896.  No  amateur  rider 
may  compete  for  a  prize  of  greater  value  than 
$35.00  or  more  than  100  miles  outside  of  his 
own  state  divison,  without  the  permission  of  a 
member  of  the  racing  board,  nor  can  a  profes- 
sional compete  for  a  prize  of  greater  value  than 
$100.00  without  like  permission.  Both  classes 
are  required  to  see  that  every  meet  at  which 
they  ride  is  properly  sanctioned.  Changes  have 
been  made  in  the  fees  for  sanctions,  $25.00 
being  the  amount  required  for  national  circuit 
meets,  $10.00  for  open  tournaments,  and  $2.00 
for  athletic  meetings  scheduling  one  or  two 
events.  No  fees  are  charged  for  closed  club 
or  school  meets,  nor  to  L.  A.  W.  clubs,  although 
each  must  be  sanctioned  as  heretofore. 

The  Prowler. 


ATHLETICS. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC  GAMES. 


The  Athletic  Association  of  Barnard  School 
held  their  seventh  annual  indoor  interscholastic 
meeting,  February  8th,  in  the  Armory  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment,  Ninety-fifth  street  and  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  scores  by  points  of  the  competing  schools 
■were  as  follows  :  Barnard,  36  ;  Berkeley,  13  ; 
Brooklyn  High,  7  ;  Cutler,  5  ;  De  La  Salle,  5  ; 
Stevens,  5  ;  Columbia  Grammar,  4  ;  Pingry,  4  ; 
Adelphia,  3  ;  Trinity,  3  ;  Oxford,  2  ;  Dwight,  i  ; 
Drisler,  i  ;  AUing's  Art,  i  ;  Brooklyn  Latin,  o  ; 
Wilson  and  Kellogg,  o ;  Morse,  o  ;  Newark 
Academy,  o  ;  New  York  Preparatory,  o  ;  Pratt,  o  ; 
St.  Mary's,  o  ;  Woodbridge,  o. 

As  Barnard  School  had  presented  the  cup 
offered  as  a  school  prize,  her  score  was  not 
reckoned  in  the  competition,  and  the  trophy  was 
awarded  to  Berkeley  School,  who  stood  second 
to  Barnard  in  the  score  of  points, 

60-yard  run,  boys  under  16  years — Final  heat, 
D.  Armstead,  Berkeley  School,  7|s. 

60-yard  run — Final  heat,  R.  W.  Moore,  Barnard 
School,  7s. 

220-yard  run,  boys  under  16  years — -Final 
heat,  W.  Wilson,  Barnard  School,  26is. 


W.  Moore,  Barnard  School, 
S.  Hippie,  Barnard  School. 
S.    Hippie,   Barnard  School, 


220-yard  run — R. 
26LS. 

44o-yard  run — -W. 
54|s. 

880-yard  run — W. 
2m.  5IS. 

i-mile  run — E.  Bedford,  Barnard  School,  4m. 
54|s.  \ 

6o-yard  hurdle  race — Final  heat,  A.  Beers,  De 
La  Salle  Institute,  8s. 

Running  high  jump — H.  Pell,  Berkeley  School, 
and  C.  Brown,  Columbia  Grammar  School,  tied 
at  5ft.  6in.,  and  Pell  won  by  a  toss. 

Putting  the  12-lb.  shot — R.  Shippen,  Stevens 
Preparatory  School,  37ft.' ii-^in. 

CHAUNCEY    HALL   SCHOOL,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  this  school  gave 
their  sixth  annual  indoor  games  February  7th,  in 
the  gymnasium  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  For  the  class  trophy  the  score  of 
points  were  as  follows :  1897,  33  ;  1895,  30  ;  1899, 
6 ;   1896,  3. 

35-yard  run,  junior — A.  Devans,  '99,  5^3. 

35-yard  run — Final  heat,  D.  Abrams,  '97,  4-3. 

880-yard  run — W.  F,  Porter,  '95,  2,  30|s. 
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35 -yard  hurdle  race— D.  Abrams,  '97,  5^s. 

Potato  race  (5  potatoes  2  yards  apart) — Final 
heat,  D.  Abrams,  '97,  23^^s. ;  after  three  dead 
heats. 

Running  high  jump — W.  A.  Coitt,  '95,  5ft. 
3fin. 

Pole  vault — C.  1.  Porter,  '97,  8ft.  3in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot — G.  T.  Currier,  '95,  32ft.2in. 

BOSTON,    MASS.,    ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  indoor  open  amateur  handicap 
games,  promoted  by  this  association,  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  front  rank  of  similar 
meetings,  and  the  sixth  of  the  series,  held  Feb- 
ruary 9th,  in  Mechanics  Hall,  was  in  every  way 
equal  to  its  predecessors.  The  beautiful  hall, 
even  with  the  main  floor  reserved  for  the  com- 
petition, seats  2,854  people,  and  at  least  1,000 
more  stood  patiently  throughout  the  games, 
while  many  were  turned  from  the  doors,  after 
sitting  room  and  standing  room  had  both  been 
exhausted. 

The  track,  marked  out  on  the  floor  of  the  hall, 
was  130  yards  in  circuit,  and  its  four  curves  are 
so  banked  by  temporary  wooden  platforms  that 
runners  need  not  slacken  their  speed  at  the  cor- 
ners. The  entry  list  was  long,  and  an  unusual 
percentage  of  them  actually  competed,  24 
starting  in  the  mile  handicap  run,  31  in  the  1,000 
yard  handicap,  83  in  the  40  yard  novice  run,  and 
106  in  the  40  yard  handicap  run,  while  the  field 
events  had  swarms  of  competitors,  and  18  teams 
contested  the  relay  race. 

The  prizes,  spread  on  long  tables  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  made  a  fine  exhibition,  and  a  band, 
composed  entirely  of  lads  from  the  Cambridge 
Manual  Training  School,  furnished  excellent 
music. 

40-yard  run,  novices. — Final  heat,  E.  M.  Shead, 
Brown  University,  5s.  ;  G.  N.  Hersey,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Amateur  Athletic  Association,  2,  by  a 
foot;  B.  B.  Howard,  Harvard  University,  3,  by  a 
few  inches. 

40-yard  handicap  run,  9  feet  limit — Final  heat, 
F.  Mason,  H.  U.,  5^  feet,  4|s. ;  F.  B.  Fox,  H.  U., 
9  feet,  2,  by  6  inches  ;  V.  Monroe,  H.  U.,  7^-  feet, 
3,  by  a  foot. 

600-yard  handicap  run,  30  yards  limit — Final 
heat,  E.  F.  Kendall,  Amherst  University,  30  yards, 
22is. ;  N.  Williamson,  Williams  College,  20  yards, 
2,  by  20  yards  ;  H.  H.  Lowe,  Providence  A.  A., 
30  yards,  3  ;  C.  H.  Kilpatrick,  Georgetown,  C, 
scratch,  ran  unplaced  in  his  trial  heat,  being  still 
weak  from  the  effects  of  his  recent  illness. 

1,000-yard  handicap  run,  50  yards  limit. — A. 
Blake,  Boston,  A.  A.,  23  yards,  2m.  27is.  ;  G! 
Bow,  B.  A.  A.,  45  yards,  2  ;  W.  F.  Porter,  Chaun- 
cey  Hall  School,  50  yards,  3. 

i-mile  handicap  run,  70  yards  limit. — J.  N. 
Pringle,  Dartmouth  C,  70  yards,  4m.  33|s.  ;  C. 
Newell,  H.  U.,  60  yards,  2  ;  J.  J.  McKinnon,  Suf- 
folk A.  C,  70  yards,  3  ;  T.  P.  Conneff,  Holy  Cross 
College,  4. 

2-mile  run  invitation — G.  W.  Orton,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  9m.  57IS.  ;  E  W.  Hjertberg, 
New  Jersey,  A.  C,,  2,  by  35  yards  ;  E.  W.  Mills, 
S.  A.  C,  3,  by  50  yards 

45 -yard  hurdle  handicap,  9  feet  limit,  3  hurdles, 
3  feet  6  inches  high — Final  heat,  T.  P.  Curtis,  B. 
A.  A.,  8  feet  6in.  ;  J.  H.  Home,  Bowdoin  C,  6 
feet,  2  ;  K.  K.  Kubli,  H.  U.,  9  feet,  3  ;  S.  Chase, 
Dartmouth  College,  scratch,  4. 


Running  high  jump,  handicap,  6  inches  limit — 
S.  A.  McComber,  B.  U.,  i  inch,  5ft.  loin.  ;  R.  H. 
Loines,  H.  U.,  6  inches,  5ft,  4iii.  ;  C.  P.  Boudreau, 

E.  B.  A.  A.,  5  inches,  5ft.  4in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot,  handicap,  7  feet  limit — R. 
Garrett,  Jr.,  Princeton  C,  i  foot,  39ft.  9^in.  ; 
N.  Young,  East  Boston  A.  A.,  3  feet  6  inches, 
35ft.  iij^in,  ;  E.  L.  Hopkins,  South  Boston  A.  A., 
3  feet  6  inches,  34ft.   8J^in. 

Each  of  the  team  races  was  at  1,560  yards. 
There  were  four  men  in  each  team  and  each 
man  ran  3  laps — 390  yards.  As  each  runner 
finished  his  three  laps  his  relief,  standing  on  the 
scratch-line,  touched  him  and  then  took  up  the 
running. 

Naval  Brigade,  R.  M.  Reynolds,  F.  W.  Law- 
son,  C.  F.  Furlong,  W.  S.  Dodd,  3m.  29|s. ;  First 
Regiment  Infantry,  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia,  J.  W.  Anderson,  H.  Vowles.  J.  Board- 
man,  Jr.,  W.  J.  Holland,  2,  by  20  feet. 

East  Boston  Athletic  Associatton,  J.  M.  Jack- 
son, H.  J.  Barry,  F.  Lindell,  R.  P.  Williams,  3m. 
25|s. ;  Cambridgeport  Athletic  Association,  D. 
Brown,  P.  J.  Brown,  J.  Powell,  C.  Sweeney,  2,  by 
15  yards. 

Harvard  University  class  teams — 1899,  N.  G. 
Morse,  H.  E.  Shore,  T.  H.  Endicott,  H.  H.  Fish, 
3m.  24?s, ;  1897,  H.  L.  Williams,  M.  Bettman, 
W.  R.  Mansfield,  A.  W.  Blackmore,  2;  1898,  J. 
W.  Edison,  E.  F.  Phillips,  P.  B.  Sawyer,  M.  L. 
Butter,  3;  1896,   M.  G.   Gouterman,  J.  G.  Clark, 

F.  Mason,   J.  Irvington,  4. 

Brown  University,  D.  F.  O'Brien,  W.  J.  Gunn, 
E.  F.  Hull,  H.  C.  Hull,  3m.  2413. ;  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  F.  W.  Lord,  G.  E.  Atherton,  A.  L. 
Bennett,  T.  P.  Curtis,  2,  by  15  yards. 

Amherst  University,  E.  L.  Morgan,  R.  Bil- 
lings, R.  S.  Fletcher,  R.  S.  Elliot,  3m.  22fs.: 
Williams  College,  H.  S.  Patterson,  C.  L.  Calla- 
han, S.  A.  Baillie,  P.  P.  Dater,  2,  by  20  yards. 

Princeton  College,  J.  H.  Colfelt,  L.  E.  Jones, 
H.  B.  Jamison,  J.  G.  W.  Goldwaite,  3m.  22s., 
Yale  University,  F.  P.  Garvan,  D.  C.  Beyers, 
J.  Noyes,  S.  K.  Gerard,  2. 

Harvard  University,  A.  M.  Eaton,  N.  B.  Mar- 
shall, C.  H.  Williams,  E.  Hollister,  3m.  2ils. ; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  R.  A.  Sterritt,  S.  C. 
Boyer,  C.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  C.  C.  Sichel,  2,  by  12 
yards. 

Worcester  Athletic  Club,  F.  H.  Bigelow,  H.  L. 
Dadmun,  F.  A.  Albertson,  R.  D.  Lohnes,  3m. 
2ols. ;  Suffolk  Athletic  Club,  W.  D.  Fuller,  W.  L. 
Carlton,  W.  Robinson,  W.  J.  Holland,  2.  Won 
easily. 

NEW    MANHATTAN    ATHLETIC   CLUB. 

This  club  recently  offered  prizes  for  those 
members  who  made  the  highest  score  of  points 
in  two  in-door  meetings,  to  be  given  in  the 
club's  gymnasium,  and  the  contests  were  held 
February  loth  and  17th,  with  results  as  follows: 

February  loth,  half-mile  run — C.  M.  Cohen, 
2m.  52|s. 

Running  high  jump — A.  De  Young  and  W.  H. 
Grace,  tied  for  first  place  at  5ft.  6in. 

Parallel  bars — A.  De  Young,  72^  marks. 

Flying  rings — A.  De  Young,  77)^  marks. 

February  17th,  25 -yard  run — Final  heat,  W.  R. 
Grace,  3J^s. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot — C.  M.  Carbonel,  29ft.  loin. 

Horizontal  bar — A.  De  Young,  25  "^  marks. 

Vaulting  horse — H.  Anderson,  22 j^  marks. 
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The  total  score  of  points  for  this  and  the  meet- 
inp-  of  February  loth  is  as  follows:  A.  De  Young, 
2\;  W.  R.  Grace,  17  ;  C.  M.  Cohen,  9;  D.  W. 
Cohen,  6"^  ;  H.  Anderson,  5;  O.  Whitman,  5;  C. 
M.  Carbonel,  5;  W.  G.  Kinchief,  y^.. 

NORTHWESTERN    UNIVERSITY. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  this  University- 
held  their  first  in-door  meeting  in  the  University 
gymnasium,  at  Evanston,  111.,  February  15th. 

1 5 -yard  run — A.  B.  Potter,  i. 

1 5 -yard  low  hurdle  race — A.  B.  Potter,  i. 

15-yard  high  hurdle  race — A.  B.  Brown,  i. 

Potato  race — E.  R.  Perry,  i. 

Standing  high  jump — E.  R.  Perry,  4ft.  6in. 

Running  high  jump — E.  R.  Holmes,  5ft.  2in. 

Running  broad  jump — W.  P.  Kay,  17ft.  6in. 

Pole  vault — VV.  P.  Kay,  gft.  4in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot — E.  R.  Perry,  37ft.  6in. 

Exhibition  of  boxing,  by  C.  Allen  and  E.  R. 
Perry. 

BROWN   UNIVERSITY. 

Their  Athletic  Association  held  its  second  in- 
door games  for  this  season,  February  15th. 

15-yard  run — D.  F.  O'Brien,  '98,  2|s. 

440-yard  run — E.  A.  Stockwell,  '98,  im.  4s. 

Potato  race — Green,  '97,  25|s. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap  —  S.  A.  Ma- 
comber,  '98,  scratch,  5ft.  8^ in. 

Rope  climb — Bullard,  '97,  I3|s. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot — F.  E.  Smith,  '96,  37ft.  9in. 

Singlestick — T.  C.  Phinney,  '96,  8  points;  C.  F. 
Churchill,  5  points. 

P'encing — Coghill,  '96,  8  points;  G.  K.  Hudson, 
'96,  7  points. 

Boxing — Chamberlain,  '97,  Miller,  '97,  a  draw  ; 
Robbins,  '97,  beat  Jones,  '97. 

POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE,    BROOKLYN,    L.    I. 

Their  winter  meeting  was  held  Feb.  17th  and 
19th  in  the  Institute  gymnasium.  The  score  of 
points  by  classes  for  the  challenge  cup  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

1897,  58;   1896,  21;  1899,  14;  1898,  3. 

30-yard  run — Final  heat,  Maddren,  '96,  4  s. 

Potato  race— Final  heat,  Huntington,  '99,  4o|s. 

Standing  high  jump — Bristol,  '97,  4ft.  2in. 

Running  high  jump — Bristol,  '97,  4ft.  iiin. 

Standing  broad  jump — Cooks,  '97,  9ft.  4in. 

Pole  vault — Simmons,  '97,  7ft.  6in. 

Fence  vault — Bristol,  '97,  5ft.  lo^in. 

Putting  i2-lb.  shot — Howes,  '97,  36ft.  5in. 

Light-weight  wrestling — Simmons,  '97,  i. 

Heavy-weight  wrestling — Lichtenstein,   '96,  i. 

Swimming  75  feet— Lichtenstein,  '96,  20s. 

INDOOR  GAMES   IN   NEW  YORK   CITY. 

An  open  amateur  meeting  was  given  Feb.  20th 
by  the  New  West  Side  Athletic  Club  and  Com- 
pany F,  I2th  Regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  in  the 
regimental  armory,  Columbus  avenue  and  6ist 
street. 

60-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  W.  M. 
Cohen,  New  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  10  feet, 
6is. 

440-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  J.  Buck, 
Hoboken  (N.  J.)  A.  C,  3  yards,  55|s. 

Half-mile  run;  novices — Final  heat,  W.  E. 
Grady,  Young  Men's  Central  Union,  2m.  I7|s. 

1,000-yard  handicap  run — B.  Cannon,  Na- 
tional Association  Letter  Carriers,   Hoboken,  N. 


J.,  45  yards,  2m,  25|s. ;  A.  R.  Tomlinson,  St. 
Michaels  A.  C,  50  yards,  2,  by  2  yards.  Cannon 
was  protested  as  a  professional  and  the  prizes 
withheld  pending  an  investigation. 

I -mile  walk;  novices — J.  Layer,  New  West 
Side  A.  C,  7m.  24|s. 

2-mile  bicycle  handicap — Final  heat,  F.  F. 
Goodman, Riverside  Wheelmen, scratch,  5m. 551s. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — C.  H.  Bjork- 
wall,  St.  B.  A.  C,  5ft.  3in. 

ROXBURY,  MASS.,  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

The  athletic  association  of  this  school  held  its 
annual  winter  games  Feb.  22d  in  the  gymnasium 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Boston,  Mass. 

20-yard  run,  junior — Final  heat,  B.  M.  May- 
nard,  3 is. 

20-yard  run,  senior — Final  heat,  C.  F.Bacon,  3s. 

20-yard  run — Final  heat,  J.  G.  Roche,  Harvard 
University,  2|s. 

Potato  race — Final  heat,  J.  J.  Crowley,  Suffolk 
A.  C,  47|s. 

Team  race.  Sixth  class — i ;  Fifth  class,  finished 
first  by  4  feet,  but  was  disqualified  for  a  false 
start. 

35 -yard  high  hurdle  race — Final  heat,  F.  W. 
Lord,  Boston  A.  A.,  and  T.  P.  Curtis,  B.  A.  A.,  a 
dead  heat  in  5^s.,  and  Curtis  won  the  run  off  by 
a  foot  in  5s. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — F.  Holt,  H. 
U.,  2}4  inches,  5ft.  Sin.  * 

Putting  the  shot,  handicap — N.  Y.  Young 
East  Boston  A.  A.,  2  feet,  35ft.  8>^in. 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY. 

Their  annual  games  were  held  February  22d, 
in  the  University  gynasium. 

Standing  high  jump — Yates,  '97,  4ft.  6in. 

Running  high  jump — Seniors,  '97,  5ft.  3^in. 

Running  high  kick — Yates,  '97,  9ft.  i^in. 

Pole  vault — Kline,  '98,  8ft.  9in. 

Fence  vault,  handicap — Sanchez,  '99,  7  inches, 
6ft.  2^in. 

Running  broad  jump — Yates,  '97,  19ft.  5in. 

Featherweight  boxing — Starkey,  '98,  i. 

Lightweight  boxing — Myers,  '96,  i. 

Middleweight  boxing — Bartles,  '96,  i. 

Heavyweight  boxing — Senior,  '97,  I. 

Lightweight  wrestling — Pflueger,  '98,  i. 

Middleweight  wrestling — Horner,  '98,  i. 

PRINCETON  COLLEGE. 

Their  customary  annual  winter  games  were 
held  February  22d,  in  the  college  gymnasium. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — E.  Q.  McVitty, 
'98,  6  inches,  5ft.  5^in. 

Pole  vault,  handicap  —  A.  C.  Tyler,  '97, 
scratch,  loft.  lin. 

Putting  16  lb.  shot,  handicap — W.  L.  Schmal- 
horst,  Sem.,  2  feet  4  inches,  36ft.  7in. 

Bar  vault,  handicap — R.  Garrett,  '97,  scratch, 
6ft.  iiin. 

Rope  climbing — G.  G.  Blackmore,  '96,  7s. 

Lightweight  wrestling — E.  M.  Irvine,  '98,  won 
on  a  foul. 

Middleweight  wrestling — H.  R.  Reiter,  '98,  i, 
in  30s. 

Heavyweight  wrestling — A.  C.  Ayres,  '99,  i,  in 
3m.  52s. 

Interesting  exhibitions  of  tumbling  and  on 
horizontal  bar,  double  trapeze  and  flying  trapeze 
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were  given  by  the  gymnastic  team,  including  E. 
B.  Turner,  '96;  C.  Browne,  '96;  G.  G.  Blackmore, 
'96;  F.  M.  Paul,  '96;  R.  Kerr,  '97;  R.  W.  Brimer, 
'98,  and  F.  R.  Pitcairn,  '98. 

FRANKLIN   AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE. 

Their  athletic  association  held  its  annual  winter 
games,  February  22d,  in  the  college  gymnasium. 

Standing  high  jump — C.  C.  Heller  and  J.  Brid- 
enbaugh  tied  at  4ft.  4in. 

Running  high  jump — -W.  S.  Hilman,  4ft.  Sin. 

Running  hitch  and  kick— M.  M.  Harnish,  7ft. 
iiin. 

Standing  high  kick — M.  M.  Harnish,  7ft.  lin. 

Pole  vault — E.  A.  Cremer,  8ft.  loin. 

Putting  the  shot — E.  A.  Cremer,  30ft.  7in. 

Bantam  weight  wrestling,  catch-as-catch-can — 
J.  Reed,  i,  in  2m.  ;  C.  Moore,  2. 

Tug-of-war — Seniors  beat  Juniors  by  loin.  ; 
Sophomores  beat  Freshmen  by  6^ in.  ;  Seniors 
beat  Sophomores  by  2^in.  ;  Freshmen  beat 
Juniors  by  3ft. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,    CITY    GUARDS. 

This  favorite  military  organization,  gave  an 
open  Amateur  Meeting  February  24th,  in  the 
Worcester  Rink.  The  programme  was  so  at- 
tractive, that  the  spectators  overcrowded  the 
large  building,  and  several  hundreds  who  wished 
to  be  present  could  not  obtain  admission. 

40-yard  handicap  run — H.  L.  Dadmun,  Wor- 
cester Athletic  Club,  9  feet,  4|s. 

600-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  W.  Robin- 
son, W.  A.,  23  yards,  im.  24|s. 

Half-mile  run  in  heavy  marching  order— J.  Mc- 
Grath,  Emmett  Guards,  2m.  3ifs. 

1,000-yard  run,  special  match — ^J.  J.  McLaugh- 
lin, E.  G.  and  St.  Ann's  A.  C,  2m.  30s. 

i-mile  handicap  run — ^W.  F.Sweeney,  St.  Paul's 
Lyceum,  150  yards,  4m.  58s. 

Team  race— Wellington's  Company,  2d  In- 
fantry beat  B  Battery. 

Team  race-^— Worcester  High  School,  2m.  23|s. ; 
Boston  English  High  School,  2. 

Team  race — ^Worcester  City  Guards,  i  ;  Em- 
mett Guards  finished  first  in  3m.  I9|s.,  but  were 
disqualified  for  fouling. 

Pole  vault,  handicap — B.  Johnson,  W.  A., 
scratch,  loft.  lin. 

Tug-of-war — Battery  B  won  two  straight  pulls 
from  Emmett  Guards  by  ift.  i^in. 


AN   INTERNATIONAL   MATCH. 

A  team  of  athletes  of  the  Mount  View,  Ireland, 
Foot  Ball  Club,  have  arrived  here,  for  the  purpose 
of  playing  a  series  of  games  throughout  the 
country.  Their  first  appearance  was  at  Am- 
brose Park,  South  Brooklyn,  L.  L,  February  22d., 
in  a  match  against  the  Bay  Ridge  Athletic  Club. 
The  visitors  won  the  foot  ball-game  by  a  score 
of  I  goal  to  o.  In  the  athletic  contests,  each 
club  entered  but  one  man,  and  the  winners  were 
as  follows  : 

100-yard  run— M.  P.  Lynch,  Bay  Ridge  Ath- 
letic Club,  io|s. 

220-yard  run — ^J.  Tracy,  B.  R.  A.  C,  27|s. 

440-yard  run — E.  Howard,  B.  R.  A.  C,  5i^s. 

880-yard  run — R.  Harvey,  B.  R.  A.  C,  2m."'6|s. 

i-mile  run — M.  E.  Healey,  B.  R.  A.  C,  5m.  los. 

Three-quarter  mile  run,  exhibition — E.  Hjert- 
berg,  N.  J.  A.  C,  and  B.  R.  A.  C,  3m.  14s. 

Half-mile  walk,  exhibition — L.  Liebgold,  N-  J. 
A.  C,  3m.  20s. 

I-mile  bicycle  race— W.  P.  Kitts,  B.  R.  A.  C, 
3m.  31S. 

I-mile  exhibition  on  tandem  bicycles — E.  H. 
Gargan  and  H.  Hesser,  B.  R.  A.  C,  2m.  12s. 

Running  high  jump,  exhibition — M.  F.  Sweeny, 
Xavier  A.  A.,  6ft.  2^in. 

TRYING   TO   REVIVE   CROSS   COUNTRY   RUNNING. 

Several  well-known  athletes,  some  of  whom 
were  champions  in  their  day,  have  been  trying 
to  awaken  public  interest  in  cross  country  run- 
ning, and  with  that  end  in  view,  held  an  open 
amateur  run  over  the  classic  Fort  George  course. 
New  York  City,  February  22d.  The  regular 
championship  course  is  about  five  and  a  half 
miles,  over  fairly  rough  country,  but  neither 
pack  covered  it.  The  hares  ran  out  of  paper  be- 
fore their  work  was  half  done,  and  the  fast  pack 
having  to  choose  their  own  course,  made  it  at 
least  a  mile  too  long,  while  the  slow  pack,  took 
the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  cut  off  more 
than  a  mile. 

The  hares,  E.  Thorpe  and  E.  J.  Keane,  New 
York  Athletic  Club;  W.  S.  French,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  S.  Mandell,  Pastime 
A.  C,  took  10  minutes  start  from  the  slow  pack 
and  15  minutes  from  the  fast  pack. 

The  first  of  the  fast  pack  to  finish  was  G.  G. 
Hollander,  Pastime  Athletic  Club,  in  37m.  5s. ; 
followed  by  M.  Gray,  St.  George  A.  C.,  by  10 
yards,  and  W.  Rumpf,  St.  George  A.  C,  3  by  40 
yards.  W.  B.  Curtis. 


FENCING. 


THE  AMATEUR  TEAM  CHAMPIONSIHP. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Shaw,  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  has  given  to  the  Amateur  Fencers'  League 
of  America,  a  beautiful  silver  trophy,  to 
represent  the  amateur  team  championship. 
The  custody  of  the  cup  for  the  ensuing  year, 
will  be  awarded  to  the  winning  team  at  each 
contest,  and  it  will  become  the  permanent  prop- 
erty of  any  club  or  college,  winning  it  for  three 
successive  years. 

The  first  competition  for  this  honor,  was  held 
February  29th,  at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club; 
the  competing  teams  being  as  follows: 


Harvard  University — A.  G.  Thatcher,  J.  E. 
Hoffman,  J.  P.  Parker. 

Fencers'  Club,  New  York— A.  V.  Z.  Post,  F. 
Townsend,  G.  Bettini. 

New  York  Athletic  Club— R.  O.  Haubold,  C. 
G.  Bothner,  G.  Kavanaugh. 

The  total  scores  were:  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  97.63;  Fencers'  Club,  77.60;  Harvard 
University,  52.70. 

For  the  individual  prize,  the  higher  scores 
were:    A.    V.  Z.  Post,  38.97,  and  G.  Kavanaugh, 

24-39- 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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EQUESTRIANISM. 


The  Ocean  County  Hunt  Club  at  Lakewood, 
N.  J.,  has  risen  to  prominence  during  the  past 
season,  largely  through  the  persevering  efforts  of 
Dr.  C.  L.  Lindley,  its  master  of  the  hounds.  This 
pack  has  shown  most  excellent  sport,  and  has 
made  Lakewood  a  popular  resort  for  sportsmen. 
Washington's  Birthday  was  the  occasion  of  a 
notable  run  in  which  many  visitors  from  other 
hunts  participated.  In  fact  so  many  distinguished 
hunting  men  and  horses  were  present  that  men- 
tion of  some  of  them  may  be  interesting.  Dr. 
Lindley,  M.  F.  H,,  rode  Beaufort.  Other  riders 
were  J.  Howard  Lewis,  of  the  Rose  Tree  Hunt, 
of  Media,  Pa.,  on  Media;  E.  N.  Nichols,  Master 
of  the  Richmond  County  Hounds  on  W.  D. 
Grand's  Edith;  Colonel  E.  Morrell,  of  Philadelphia, 
on  Headlight;  W.  D.  Grand,  on  Lightstep;  George 
J.  Gould  on  Gold  Dust;  Mrs.  E.  Morrell,  on  Ajax; 
Ivan  Fox,  on  Rival;  Howard  Willetts,  on  Mistle- 
toe; Miss  Agnes  Walsh,  on  Bleakiron;  Mrs.  E. 
Robbins  Walker,  on  Echo;  J.  Jacquin  Rothschild, 
on  Geraldine;  George  R.  Fox,  on  Judy;  George 
M,  Lindenbery,  on  Hunter;  L.  E.  Tannenbaum, 
on  Touch  and  Go;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Tannenbaum,  on 
Flycatcher;  Mr.  B.  Rothschild,  on  The  Dude;  F. 
J.  Harris,  on  Lady  Etta;  J.  W.  Colton,  on  Big 
Tree;  L.  Trowbridge  Martin,  on  Lord  Lyon;  E.  N. 
Lockwood,  on  Tramway;  Miss  Cooper,  on  Light- 
foot;  W.  Scott  Cameron,  on  Glendale;  James 
Converse,  on  Atlantic;  J.  Flynn,  on  Torchlight; 
Miss  Bessie  Whiting,  on  Blue  Bonnet;  Fred 
Pulitzer,  on  Gobang;  D.  Barnes,  on  Sweetheart; 
Miss  Barnes,  on  Lady  Wynne. 

This  occasion  was  also  chosen  for  the  pre- 
sentation to  Dr.  Lindley  in  recognition  of  his 
successful  management  of  the  hounds,  of  a 
hunting  outfit,  consisting  of  a  horn,  sandwich 
box,  flask,  and  crop,  from  members  of  the  hunt 
and  other  friends  of  the  Doctor.  The  horn,  box 
and  flask  are  of  solid  silver,  and  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "To  Dr.  C.  L.  Lindley,  Master  Ocean 
County  Hounds,  from  his  hunting  friends  at 
Lakewood,  1896."  The  presentation  was  made 
at  the  hunt  breakfast  given  at  the  Woldcroft  by 
Mrs.  Clarence  Blair  Mitchell. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  fox  hunt  ever 
held  was  that  which  commemorated  on  March  7 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  hunt  in 
Bayard  Taylor's  "  Story  of  Kennett."  The  hunt 
was  held  on  the  old  Barlow  farm,  on  the  Philadel- 
phia stage  road,  the  scene  of  the  original  hunt. 
Every  character  in  the  story  was  impersonated. 
Sandy  Flash,  the  outlaw  who  kept  the  vicinity  of 
Kennett  in  terror  by  his  daring  robberies  in  the 
year  1796,  and  was  finally  caught  and  hanged 
near  Chester,  Pa.,  was  impersonated  by  Lewis 
Agnew,  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Bayard  Taylor. 
The  other  characters  were  as  follows  :  Gilbert 
Potter,  the  hero  of  the  story  of  Robert  Dammas  ; 
Betsey  Lavender,  Mrs.  Charles  Wilder ;  Alfred 
Barton,  Theodore  Pennock;  Siles,  Joseph  Hughes; 
Joe  and  Jake  Fairthorn,  Masters  Theodore  and 


Samuel  Pennock  ;  Joe  E.  Ferris,  John  Montgom- 
ery ;  Mark  Dean,  Charles  Swain  ;  Martha  Dean, 
Harry  Wilkinson  ;  Sallie  Fairthorn,  Mrs.  Minford 
Levis  ;  Deb  Smith,  F.  Maxwell,  Jr. 

Forty  hunts  were  present  from  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  Among 
them  were  Westchester,  Radnor  Devon  and  the 
well-known  Rosetree  Hunt,  of  Media.  Four 
hundred  riders  were  present  and  about  three 
hundred  hounds. 

Owners  of  fine  horses  are  making  active  prep- 
arations now  for  the  Boston  Horse  Show,  which 
promises  to  become  a  notable  fixture.  The  show 
will  be  held  April  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11,  and  the 
prize  list  shows  a  total  of  about  $12,000  offered 
in  premiums.  Boston  horsemen,  as  well  as  the 
society  element  at  the  Hub,  are  putting  forth 
every  exertion  to  make  this  exhibition  a  success. 
Nearly  all  the  prominent  exhibitors  of  the  country 
have  signified  their  intention  of  entering. 

Another  horse  show  which  promises  to  be 
quite  an  important  affair  is  the  Newport  Open 
Air  Show,  which  takes  place  at  Freebody  Park  in 
August.  From  the  character  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  interested  in  this  enterprise  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  management  will  be 
perfect  in  every  detail.  Newport  is  just  the 
place  for  an  aflfair  of  this  sort,  the  wealthy  and 
fashionable  residents  and  visitors  being  of  the 
class  which  can  make  a  success  of  any  exhibition. 

At  a  recent  directors'  meeting  of  the  National 
Horse  Show  Association  the  incumbent  officers 
were  re-elected  as  follows  : 

President,  Cornelius  Fellowes  ;  vice-president, 
Lawrence  Kip ;  vice-president,  Geo.  Peabody 
Whetmore ;  treasurer,  H.  H.  Hollister,  and  Sec- 
retary, John  G.  Heckscher.  Mr.  Delancy  Kane 
was  elected  an  honorary  vice-president  in  place 
of  Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan,  who,  at  the  stockholders' 
meeting,  had  been  elevated  to  a  directorship. 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kane,  respectively,  fill  the 
vacancies  created  by  the  death  of  J.  G.  K.  Law- 
rence. 

In  England  the  question  of  raising  the  standard 
of  height  for  polo  ponies  is  now  receiving  con- 
siderable attention.  The  new  ruling  of  the 
Hurlingham  Club  goes  into  effect  May  ist,  which 
raises  the  standard  to  14  hands  2  inches. 

Of  course  the  action  does  not  immediately 
concern  polo  in  this  country,  except  that  it 
makes  the  possibility  of  international  matches 
even  more  remote  than  it.  was  before.  Then, 
too,  if  the  movement  to  raise  the  standard 
of  height  becomes  general,  it  will  have  to  be 
adopted  here  ultimately.  Undoubtedly  a  change 
to  better-bred  ponies  must  be  made,  but  it  must 
come  gradually.  How  many  American  players 
could  afford  to  pay  say  three  hundred  guineas, 
quite  a  common  price  for  a  polo  pony  in  Eng- 
land, instead  of  the  fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars 
which  is  a  fair  average  price  for  ponies  here? 
Alfred  Stoddart. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  H.  N. — Thebestlight  for  printing  by  contact 
is  that  from  a  kerosene  lamp  with  one  inch 
wick.  At  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  light 
with  average  negatives  the  exposure  may 
range  from   30  to  50  seconds.     For  copying  in 


the  camera,  diffused  daylight  is  best.  Very 
complete  instructions  for  the  making  of  lantern 
slides  will  be  found  on  page  359,  of  the  August, 
1894,  number  of  the  American  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer. 
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THE   NEW    OLYMPIAN    GAMES. 

June  i6,  1894,  delegates  more  or  less  fairly 
representing  amateur  athletic  sport  in  America, 
Great  Britain  and  various  countries  in  Europe, 
met  in  Paris,  France,  discussed  existing  con- 
ditions, devised  a  new  definition  of  an  amateur, 
formulated  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  man- 
agement of  athletic  contests,  and  decided  to  re- 
vive the  memory,  name  and  some  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  old  Olympian  games,  by  instituting 
a  series  of  international  amateur  contests  ;  the 
first  to  be  held  at  Athens,  Greece,  in  1S96  ;  the 
second  at  Paris,  France,  in  1900,  and  the  third 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  1904. 

The  first  of  these  international  meetings  was 
duly  held  at  Athens,  April  6th  to  12th.  The 
track  and  grounds  were  in  the  old  Stadium, 
used  for  similar  games  many  centuries  ago, 
and  which  will  be  restored  "to  its  pristine  mag- 
nificence through  the  liberality  of  a  Greek  mer- 
chant. Unavoidable  delays  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  before  these  games,  and  the 
majority  of  the  spectators  were  forced  to  sit 
upon  plain  white  boards  instead  of  the  gorgeous 
marble  terraces  which  will  surround  the  com- 
pleted structure.  The  seating  capacity  of  this 
amphitheatre  is  about  45,000,  and  more  than 
this  number  crowded  into  it  on  two  of  the  seven 
days  during  which  the  games  were  contested. 
The  Stadium  has  no  roof,  and  was  surrounded 
by  sloping  hillsides  which  afforded  standing 
room  for  many  of  those  who  could  not  find 
room  in  the  amphitheatre,  or  were  unwilling  to 
pay  the  fee  charged  for  admission. 

As  a  grand  international  festival,  as  a  long 
step  forward  toward  the  unification  of  amateur 
laws  and  customs,  and  the  brotherhood  of  ama- 
teur sportsmen  in  all  countries,  and  as  an  op- 
portunity for  the  interchange  of  international 
courtesies,  the  meeting  was  a  grand  success  ; 
but,  viewed  from  an  athletic  standpoint,  it  was 
far  below  the  standard  of  America  or  England, 
and  would  have  been  a  dismal  failure  but  for 
the  eleventh-hour  entry  of  a  few  American  ama- 
teurs. 

The  preliminary  management  of  the  affair, 
while  certainly  industrious  and  well  meant, 
failed  to  get  in  touch  with  the  leaders  of  ama- 
teur sport  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
little  interest  was  aroused  in  any  English- 
speaking  country.  The  date  was  most  inop- 
portune for  American  athletes,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  home  in  March,  when  their 
training  grounds  were  still  covered  with  snow  ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  a  long  and  expensive  sail 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Piraeus.  But  the 
University  and   cross-country  athletic  associa- 


tions are  at  that  time  in  full  blast  in  England, 
and  there  was  no  good  reason  why  there  should 
not  have  been  at  Athens  a  team  of  English 
club  and  University  athletes  who  could  have 
won  every  event  that  fell  to  the  Americans. 
The  absence  of  a  representative  British  team 
might  have  been  avoided  by  more  sensible 
management. 

It  was  supposed  for  a  long  time  that  America 
would  be  wholly  unrepresented,  but,  during 
the  last  week  in  February,  a  public-spirited 
member  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Athletic  Associa- 
tion conceived  the  idea  of  sending  a  team  from 
his  club,  and  laid  the  project  before  the  Athletic 
Committee.  That  committee  did  not  feel  au- 
thorized to  spend  the  money  of  the  club  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  decided  to  start  a  popular 
subscription  among  members  of  the  club  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds.  After  two  weeks' 
trial  less  than  half  the  necessary  amount  was 
offered,  and  the  committee  felt  compelled  to 
abandon  the  project.  When  this  decision  was 
announced,  club  pride  revolted  against  such 
failure,  the  money  was  promptly  guaranteed, 
and  the  team  sailed  on  the  shortest  possible 
notice.  There  were  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  A.  Blake,  distance  runner  ;  E.  H. 
Clarke,  all-round  athlete  ;  T.  P.  Curtis,  sprinter 
and  hurdler ;  W.  W.  Hoyt,  pole-vaulter,  and 
T.  E.  Burke,  amateur  champion  quarter-mile 
runner.  The  party  were  in  charge  of  John 
Graham,  athletic  instructor  of  the  association, 
and  were  accompanied  by  J.  B.  Connolly,  Suf- 
folk Athletic  Club,  a  jumper.  Of  the  team, 
Curtis  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Burke  a  graduate  of 
English  High  School  and  at  present  a  student 
in  the  Boston  University  Law  School,  while 
Connolly,  Clarke  and  Hoyt  are  students  at  Har- 
vard University. 

Professor  W.  Sloane,  of  Princeton,  repre- 
sented America  at  the  conference,  andnaturally 
felt  aggrieved  that  America  seemed  likely  to 
have  no  athletes  at  the  first  competition.  When 
it  was  announced  that  the  Boston  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation had  given  up  the  proposed  expedition, 
Professor  Sloane  determined  that  America 
should  not  be  wholly  unrepresented,  and,  after 
some  heroic  work,  was  successful  in  collecting 
a  team  from  his  own  College,  and  sending  them 
over  on  the  same  steamer  with  the  Boston  party. 
The  Princeton  men  were  :  R.  Garrett,  heavy 
weight  athlete  and  jumper  ;  H.  B.  Jamison, 
quarter-mile  runner  ;  F.  A,  Lane,  sprinter,  and 
A.  C.  Tyler,  pole  vaulter. 

These  two  teams  included  no  inter-collegiate 
champion,  but  one  amateur  champion,  and  no 
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record  holder,  but  might  be  considered  as  fairly- 
representative  of  the  average  American  ama- 
teur athletic  ability. 

The  party  had  a  pleasant  voyage,  touched  at 
Gibraltar,  disembarked  at  Naples,  visited  Pom- 
peii and  reached  Athens  only  two  days  before 
the  games.  Such  short  time  for  training,  espe- 
cially after  so  long  a  sea  voj^age,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  their  chances  had  competition  been 
keen,  but  the  absence  of  English  opponents, 
and  the  inferiority  of  the  European  athletes, 
would  have  left  them  winners  if  they  had  been 
in  even  worse  condition  than  they  were. 

The  attendance  was  worthy  of  better  sport, 
and  must  have  been  enormous,  although  the 
cablegrams  are  no  doubt  exaggerated. 

The  athletes  were  especially  favored  in  the 
matter  of  weather.  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  when  the  athletic  events  were  con- 
tested, had  beautiful  bright  sky,  warm  sun,  and 
little  wind,  while  the  two  raw,  windy  days  dis- 
turbed only  the  bicycle  races,  some  competi- 
tions in  fencing,  shooting  and  gymnastics,  and 
one  race,  the  final  of  the  800  meter  run. 

The  members  of  this  American  party  cer- 
tainly owe  much  to  fortune.  Selected  at  short 
notice,  with  no  time  for  such  competitive  trials 
as  would  have  left  most  of  them  at  home,  they 
had  a  pleasant  voj^age,  visited  many  places  of 
historic  interest,  were  welcomed  with  enthu- 
siasm, overwhelmed  by  such  courtesj^  and  hos- 
pitality as  are  usually  reserved  for  royal  guests. 
Won  nine  of  the  eleven  events  for  which  they 
entered,  and  will  come  home  laden  with  olive 
wreaths,  special  prizes,  and  the  respect  of  the 
Greek  nation. 

At  the  time  this  edition  of  Outing  goes  to 
press  our  only  reports  are  meagre  cablegrams, 
from  which  we  can  glean  but  the  following 
scant  information  : 


In  the  race  of  100  meters  (109.36  yards),  the 
first  heat  was  won  by  Lane,  with  Szokoly,  of 
Hungary,  second.  The  second  heat  by  Curtis, 
Chalkokondylis,  of  Greece,  second,  and  the 
third  heat  by  Burke,  with  HofEman,  of  Ger- 
many, second.  Burke  also  won  the  final  heat 
in  \i\  seconds,  with  Hoffman  second.  The 
cablegrams  do  not  say  what  became  of  Lane 
and  Curtis  in  this  final  heat,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  did  not  start,  as  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible that  both  of  them  could  have  been  beaten 
in  such  slow  time. 

The  first  heat  of  the  race  at  400  meters  (437.- 
44  yards),  was  won  by  Jamison,  with  Hoffman 
second,  and  another  heat  by  an  Englishman, 
with  a  Frenchm.an  second,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  a  third  heat,  which  Burke  won, 
but  which  the  cablegrams  have  omitted.  The 
final  heat  was  won  by  Burke  in  54^s.,  with 
Hoffman  second. 

At  running  Soo  meters  (S74.S9  3'ards),  E.  H. 
Flack,  of  Australasia,  won  the  first  heat,  and 
Lermisiaux,  of  France,  the  second  ;  while  the 
final  was  taken  by  Flack  in  2m.  iis.,  with 
an  unnamed  Dane  second.  Flack  also  won  the 
race  at  1,500  meters  (1,640.42  yards),  in  4m.  33s., 
with  Blake  second. 

The  long  distance  race  was  over  the  old  his» 
toric  road  from  Marathon  to  Athens,  where 
tradition  credits  messengers  carr}dng  news  of  a 
great  victory,  with  having  covered  the  route  in 
fabulous  time.  The  race  was  42  kilometers  (a 
few  3'ards  over  26  miles),  and  was  won  by  Louis, 
a  Greek  peasant,  in  2h.  48m.,  with  Vasilakos, 
of  Greece,  second,  in  3h.,  and  Belokos,  of 
Greece,  third.  Blake  and  Flack  did  not  finish, 
and  several  of  the  Grecian  competitors  fell  by 
the  wayside,  one  of  thein  being  so  thoroughly 
exhausted  as  to  need  medical  attention. 

In  the  hurdle  race,  no  meters  (120.30  yards), 
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Goulcling,  an  Englishman,  won  the  fifst  heat, 
in  i8fs.,  and  Curtis  the  second,  in  i8s.  Curtis 
also  won  the  final  heat,  in  lyfs.,  with  Goulding 
second. 

Clarke  won  the  running  high  jump  at  5  feet 
\\%  inches,  while  Connolly  and  Garrett  tied 
for  second  place  at  5  feet  5  inches. 

Clarke  won  the  running  broad  jump  at  20  feet 
q  inches,  Garrett  clearing  ig  feet  8  inches,  and 
Connolly  19  feet  2  inches. 

Connolly  won  the  running  hop,  step  and  jump 
at  45  feet,  with  Tufferi,  a  Frenchman,  second. 

At  pole  vaulting,  Hoyt  cleared  10  feet  9^ 
inches,  with  Tjder  second  at  10  feet  5  inches. 

Garrett  won   the   shot  putting   at  36   feet  9 
inches,  with  Gonskos,  a  Greek  champion,  sec- 
ond at  36  feet  2  inches.  Garrett  also  won  at 
throwing   the    discus,    a   game 
unknown  in   this  country,  and 
of    which   he    was,  of    course, 
utterly    ignorant.      He     threw 
the      implement      95      feet      8 
inches,  while  Paraskevopoulos, 
the    Greek    champion,    cleared 


On  the  parallel  bars,  Flatow,  of  Germany, 
was  first,  and  Zutter,  of  Switzerland,  second. 

At  pole  climbing,  Andrikopolis,  of  Greece, 
was  first,  and  Xenakis,  of  Greece,  second. 

At  fencing  with  sabres,  Georgiades,  of 
Greece,  beat  his  fellow-countryman,  Karacalos. 
In  shooting  40  shots  at  a  distance  of  200 
meters  (21S.72  yards)  Karra^sevdas,  of  Greece, 
scored  588  points,  and  Pavlides,  of  Greece,  494 
points. 

Hajos,  of  Hungary,  won  the  swimming  race 
which  was  100  meters  (109  36  yards). 

The  final  bout  of  the  wrestling  was  won  by 
Schumann,  of  Germany,  beating  Tsintas,  of 
Greece. 

There  were  also  several  contests  at  shooting, 
and  various  gymnastic  games,  in  which  honors 
were  won  by  local  athletes, 
and  competitions  at  shooting 
with  revolver  and  rifle  were 
won  by  two  brothers  named 
Payne,  said  to  be  from  Am- 
erica. 


1.  T.    p.    CURTIS. 

2.  E.    H.   CLARK. 


only  95  feet.  Mr.  Garrett  can 
now  claim  that  he  is  discobolos 
of  the  world,  and  certainly 
should  have  a  statue  on  Prince- 
ton Field.  THE 

These  appear  to  be  the  only 
events  in  which  the  Americans 
competed.     Several  American  wheelmen  were 
present  and  wished  to  enter,  but  their  amateur 
credentials  did  not  prove  satisfactory  and  they 
were  excluded. 

Masson,  of  France,  won  the  bicycle  races  at 
2,000  meters  (2,187.22  yards),  and  10,000  meters 
(10,936.11  yards),  while  the  long  race,  from 
Athens  to  Marathon  and  return,  90  kilometers 
(a  few  yards  less  than  56  miles),  was  taken  by 
Constantinides,  of  Greece,  in  3h.  21m.  31s.,  and 
there  was  also  a  race  at  100  kilometers  (62  miles, 
240  yards),  in  which  most  of  the  competitors 
were  beaten  by  a  fierce  wind,  but  M.  Flamant, 
of  France,  finished  in  3h.  8m.,  with  an  unnamed 
Greek  second. 

At  elevating  the  dumb-bell,  or  bar-bell,  in 
one  hand,  Elliot,  an  Englishman,  raised  156^5^ 
pounds,  and  with  two  hands,  Jensen,  of  Den- 
mark, raised  245!  pounds. 


BOSTON-OLYMPIAN 
QUARTETTE. 


INTER-SCHOLASTIC   GAMES. 

The  present  managers  of  the 
New  Manhattan  Athletic  Club 
are  determined  to  promote 
amateur  athletic  sport  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  ability,  and 
rightly  think  that  their  efforts  in  that  line 
should  commence  at  the  fountain  head,  by 
encouraging  competitions  between  schoolboys, 
from  whom  a  few  years  hence  will  come  our 
champions  and  record-breakers.  In  furthering 
this  purpose,  the  managers  have  found  a  willing 
adjutant  in  Mr.  H.  S.  Cornish,  their  newly-ap- 
pointed athletic  director,  who  has  held  similar 
ideas  for  several  years,  and  has  inaugurated 
such  games  in  Boston  and  Chicago.  The  first 
effort  of  the  club  in  this  line  was  a  meeting, 
open  to  the  pupils  of  all  schools  in  America, 
held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  Yoi'k 
City,  on  the  evening  of  March  28th.  That  the 
idea  was  extremely  popular  with  the  scholars 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  entries  were  received 
from  forty-two  schools,  situated  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania. 
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The  score  by  points  for  the  school  trophy 
was  as  follows  :  St.  Paul's,  19  ;  Berkeley,  New 
York,  14  ;  De  La  Salle,  13  ;  Worcester,  11;  Bar- 
nard, 10  ;  Public  High,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  10  ; 
English  High,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  7;  Berkeley, 
of  Boston,  5  ;  Black  Hall,  of  Conn.,  5  ;  Brook- 
lyn High,  4 ;  Collegiate,  3  ;  Pingry  High,  3  ; 
Packard,  3  ;  Orisler,  3  ;  Cutler,  2  ;  Wilson  & 
Kellogg,  I  ;  Polytechnic  Institute,  i  ;  Roman 
Catholic  High  School,  i  ;  Newark  Academy,  i; 
Adelphi,  I. 

50-yard  run,  junior — Final  heat,  A.  Robin- 
son, St.  Paul's  School,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,5fs. ; 
W.  T.  Elmendorf,  Collegiate  S.,  New  York 
City,  second,  by  10  feet ;  D.  M.  Armstead, 
Berkeley  S.,  N.  Y.  C,  third,  by  a  yard. 

50-yard  run,  senior  —  Final  heat,  R.  W. 
Moore,  Barnard  S.,  N.  Y.  C,  6s.,  W.  A.  Robin- 
son, Worcester  (Mass.)  Academy,  second,  by 
4  feet  ;  G.  G.  McDavitt,  Wilson  and  Kellogg 
S.,  N.  Y.  C,  third,  by  2  feet. 

220-yard  run — Final  heat,  AV.  M.  Robinson, 
W.  A.,  261s.;  E.  Goetting,  E^  roklyn  (L.  I.) 
High  S.,  second,  by  2  yards  ;  L.  Richards, 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  third. 

Quarter-mile  run — Final  heat,  C.  A.  Irwin- 
Martin,  Bar.  S.,  57|s. ;  W.  Van  Wagenen,  St. 
P.  S.,  second,  by  2  yards  ;  C.  D.  Draper,  Cut- 
ler S. ,  N.  Y.  C. ,  third,  by  3  yards. 

Half-mile  run — W.  S.  Hippie,  Bar.  S.,  2m. 
i2is.;  C.  M.  Hall,  St.  P.  S.,  second,  by  40  yards 
on  sufferance  ;  G.  G.  Dow,  English  H.  S.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  third,  by  a  yard. 

i-mile  run — E.  W.  Mills,  Berkeley,  H.  S., 
Boston,  Mass.,  4m.  56s.;  H.  E.  Manville,  Pin- 
gry H.  S.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  second,  by  yo^^ards  ; 
W.  S.  Turner,  Cutler  S.,  third,  by  15  yards. 

Relay  race,  i  mile — St.  Paul's  School,  W. 
Van  Wagenen,  H.  AV.  Goldsborough,  C.  L.  Hall, 
E.  L.  Johnson,  4m.  2is. ;  Berkeley  School,  F. 
Bien,  Jr.,  C.  W.  Young,  C.  R.  Irwin-Martin,  F. 

B.  Lefferts,  second  ;  Brooklyn  High  School,  E. 
Goetting,  "R",  Burlinghame,  J.  Giers'-ch,  W. 
Pentz,  third. 

Team  race,  teams  of  four  men  from  any  col- 
lege, I  mile — Harvard  won  easily,  the  score 
being,  Harvard  University,  14  points  ;  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  22  points.  The  indi- 
vidual finishes  were  as  follows  :  G.  W.  Orton, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  4ni.  52|s. ;  B. 
Grant,  Harvard  U.,  second,  by  15  yards  ;  C.  H. 
Williams,  H.  U.,  third,  by  20  yards  ;  G.  Newell, 
H.  U.,  fourth  ;  A.  W.  Blakemore,  H.  U.,  fifth  ; 

C.  C.  Sichell,  U.  of  P.,  sixth  ;  J.  C.  Overn,  U. 
P.,  seventh  ;  E.  C.  Mechling,  U.  of  P.,  eighth. 

50-yard  hurdle  race  ;  4  hurdles,  3  feet  high — 
Final  heat,  A.  F.  Beers,  De  La  Salle  Institute, 
N.  Y.  C,  7|s.;  F.  Bien,  Jr.,  Ber.  S.,  second,  by 
a  foot  ;  S.  Plum,  Newark,  N.  J.,  A.,  third,  by 
half  a  yard. 

i-mile  walk— A.  L.  O'Toole,  E.  H.  S.,  7m. 
59|s. ;  E.  A.  Ware,  Packard  I. ;  N.  Y.  C,  second 
by  half  a  yard  ;  R.  J.  Walker,  B.  S.,  third,  by  5 
yards. 

Running  high  jump — F.  R.  Sturtevant,  Pub- 
lic H.  S.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  5ft.  7 Kin.;  B.  W. 
Wenman,  Drissler,  5ft.  6iin. ;  T.  RrPell,  B.  S., 
5ft.  5iin. 

Running  broad  jump — A.  F.  Beers,  D.L.  S.I., 
19ft.  2^in.;  J.  D.  Tilford,  D.  L.  S.  I.,  i8ft.  6in.; 
A.  C.  Kernan,  Roman  Catholic  H.  S. ,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  i8ft,  2in. 


Pole  vault— R.  G.  Paulding,  Black  Hall, 
Conn.,  loft. ;  B.  Johnson,  W.  A.,  9ft.  6in. ;  A.  J. 
Forney,  Adelphia  A.,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  gft. 

Putting  i2-lb  shot— F.  C.  Ingalls,  P.  H.  S., 
42ft.  lin. ;  B.  Kinney,  St.  P.  S.,  40ft.  lo^in. ;  M. 
C.  O'Brien,  E.  H.  S.,  40ft.  7in. 

INTER-SCHOLASTIC    GAMES    IN    NEW   ENGLAND. 

The  Boston  Athletic  Association  held  its 
seventh  annual  indoor  inter-scholastic  games, 
March  21st,  at  Mechanics'  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  track,  marked  out  on  the  board  floor,  was 
120  yards  in  circuit. 

40-yard  run — Final  heat,  W.  M.  Robinson, 
Worcester  Academy,  4|s. 

300-yard  run — Final  heat,  AV.  M.  Robinson, 
AV.  A.,  35is. 

600-yard  run — Final  heat,  R.  F.  Hanson,. 
English  High  School,  im.,  27IS. 

1,000-yard  run — E.  W.  Mills,  Berkeley  School ,. 
2m.  33s. 

Team  race — Chauncey  Hall,  D.  Abrams,  C. 
I.  Porter,  AA^  F.  Porter,  E.  AV.  Mills,  3m.  31s.; 
Phillips  Andover  Academy,  F.  H.  Lindenberg, 
—  Newcomb,  H.  I.  Gaskill,  C.  E.  Dunton,  sec- 
ond. 

Team  race — Newton  High  School,  H.  B. 
Ownes,  A.  W.  HoUis,  W.  P.  Wise,  C.  B.  Cot- 
ting,  3m.  3o4s. ;  Boston  Latin  School,  E.  E. 
Davidson,  G.  A.  Ham,  S.  H.  Bush,  A.  AV.  Lin- 
coln, second. 

Team  race — Cambridge  Manual  Training 
School,  F.  A.  Young,  G.  A.  Swain,  H.  F.  Grant, 
C.  M.  Thompson,  3m.  29^s.  ;  Maiden  High. 
School,  R.  B.  Atwood,  F.  H.  McCarthy,  C.  O. 
Swain,  R.  P.  Priest,  second. 

Team  race — English  High  School,  G.  W. 
Emery,  J.  J.  Purtell,  G.  G.  Dow,  R.  H.  AA^^hit- 
ney,  3m.  26fs. ;  Portland  High  School,  R.  S. 
Edwards,  AV.  R.  Chamberlain,  P.  Dunbar,  M.. 
H.  Marston,  second. 

Team  race — Hopkinson  School,  G.  W.  Hunt- 
ress, Jr.,  J.  L.  W.  Jenkins,  H.  W.  French,  W. 
L.  Carlton,  3m.  25s.;  Cambridge  High  and- 
Latin  School,  L.  AVarren,  L.  A.  Jaquith,  AV. 
W.  Gannett,  J.  W.  Sever,  second. 

Team  race — Worcester  Academy,  B.  John- 
ston, E.  W.  Shirk,  J.  C.  McPherson,  E.  D. 
Gould,  3m.  2of  s. ;  Worcester  High  School,  Gor- 
man, Badger,  Gray,  Albertson,  second. 

45-yard  hurdle  race,  3  hurdles,  2ft.  6in.  high 
— Final  heat,  R.  C.  Seaver,  Brookline  H.  S., 
5m.  -|s. 

Half-mile  walk— A.  L.  O'Toole,  E.  H.  S.,  3m. 
33fs. 

Running  high  jump — A.  N.  Rice,  Noble  and 
Greenough's  S.,  5ft.  6in. 

Pole  vault — B.  Johnson,  AV.A.,  9ft.  loin. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot— M.  C.  O'Brien,  E.  H.  S., 
37ft.  3Kin.;  L.  Warren,  C.  H.  and  L.S.  32ft. 
9Xin.;  R.  C.  Heath,  H.  S.,  32ft.  s^^in. 

The  score  by  points  for  the  Challenge  Shield 
was  as  follows:  English  High  School,  Boston, 
Mass.,  i7f  points  ;  Worcester  (Mass.)  Acad- 
emy, i6f  ;  Hopkinson  School,  5f ;  Noble  and 
Greenough's  School,  5|  ;  Worcester  High 
School,  5;  Brookline  High  School,  5;  Berkeley 
School,  5  ;  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  i\.-^  ; 
Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School,  3;  Chaun- 
cey Hall,  2  ;  Cushing  Academy,  xV^  ;  Medford 
High  School,  I. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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SWIMMING. 


THE   INDOOR   AMATEUR    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  new  swimming  ,committee  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  are  determined  to  promote 
public  interest  in  the  game,  and  for  this  purpose 
have  decided  to  give  two  championship  meetings 
this  year.  One  will  be  held  at  Wayne,  Pa.,  dur- 
ing August,  while  the  other  was  held  in  the  club- 
house of  the  new  Manhattan  Athletic  Club, 
New  York  City,  March  iSth.  The  bath  is  loo 
feet  long  and  about  20  feet  wide.  For  these 
championship  races  it  was  divided  by  ropes  and 
pendant  streamers  into  three  lanes,  and  not 
more  than  three  competitors  were  allowed  to 
stai-t  in  any  heat. 

The  chamjjionship  races  were  100  and  300 
.yards,  and  there  was  also  a  200-yard  handicap. 
The  entries  for  each  event  were  as  numerous 
as  could  be  conveniently  handled  in  so  narrow 
a  bath,  and  were  fairly  representative,  includ- 
ing the  best  swimmers  from  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  Chicago.  Taken 
as  a  class,  the  men  were  good  swimmers,  but 
poor  plungei-s,  and  somewhat  inexpert  in  turn- 
ing. In  both  of  the  championship  races  new 
records  were  established,  because  they  are  the 
first  championship  meetings  ever  held  in  a  short 
bath,  but  the  performances  were  really  not  so 
meritorious  as  have  been  made  out  of  doors  in 
previous  championship  meetings. 

100  yards,  with  2  turns,  winners  only  to  swim 
in  final  heat.  First  heat — N.  Murray,  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  im.  i6|s.;  W.  B.  Kugler,  Na- 
tional Swimming  Association,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  second,  by  3  yards;  S.  B.  French,  New 
Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  third. 

Second  heat — F.  Baker,  Duquesne  Country 
and  Athletic  Club,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  im.  i6s.  ;  T. 
Carey,  Pastime  A.  C,  second,  by  2  yards;  M.  T. 
Shea,  N.  S.  A.,  third. 

Third  heat— G.  J.  Whittaker,  Chicago  (111.) 
Athletic  Association,  im.  12s.  ;  P.  F.  Dickey, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  second,  by  a  yard. 

Final  heat  —  Whittaker,  im.  i2|s. ;  Baker, 
second,  by  10  inches  ;  Murray,  third,  by  several 


yards.  Whittaker  and  Baker  used  the  double 
over-arm  breast  stroke,  sometimes  known  as 
the  "  Trudgeon  "  stroke. 

200  yards,  with  5  turns,  open  am£.teur  handi- 
cap ;  first  round  ;  winners  of  each  heat  and 
fastest  second  man  of  all  the  heats  to  swim  in 
second  round.  First  heat — E.  A.  Goldstein,  Co- 
lumbia College,  20  seconds,  3m.  lols.  ;  A.  Mef- 
fert,  N.  M.  A.  C.,  5  seconds,  second,  by  4  feet ; 
W.  B.  Kugler,  N.  S.  A.,  8  seconds,  third,  by  a 
foot. 

Second  heat— G.  C.  Rew,  Chicago  A.  A., 
8  seconds,  3m.  g^s.  ;  G.  M.  Daily,  Pittsburg 
(Pa.)  A.  A.,  8  seconds,  second  by  5  feet  ;  C.  H. 
Pyrah,  N.  S.  A.,  15  seconds,  third. 

Third  heat— F.  A.  Wenck.N.  Y.  A.  C,  20 
seconds,  3m.  12s.-;  J.  E.  Schaich,  N.  S.  A.,  15 
seconds,  second  ;  C.  T.  Adams,  N.  M.  A.  C,  30 
seconds,  third. 

Fourth  heat — E.  S.  Hopkins,  N.  S.  A.,  lo- 
seconds,  3m.  4o|s. ;  G.  W.  Coulston,  N.  Jl.  A.  C, 
35  seconds,  did  not  finish. 

Fifth  heat— H.  Kollock,  N.  S.  A.,  15  seconds, 
3m.  I4|s. ;  T.  Carey,  P.  A.  C,  scratch,  did  not 
finish. 

Second  round :  winners  to  swim  in  final. 
First  heat — Goldstein,  3m.  gf  s. ;  Rew,  second. 

Second  heat — Wenck,  3m.  6is.  ;  Hopkins, 
second. 

Third  heat — Kollock  swam  over  in  3m.  3s.  ; 
Meffert  did  not  start. 

Final  heat — Wenck,  3m.  3|s.  ;  Kollock,  3m. 
I3fs.;  Goldstein,  third. 

300  yards,  with  8  turns,  first  round,  first  two 
men  in  first  heat  and  winner  of  second  heat  to 
swim  in  final.  First  heat — P.  F.  Dickey,  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  4m.  44s.;  A.  Meffert,  N.  M.A.  C,  second; 
V.  Binder,  N.  S.  A.,  quit  in  seventh  lap. 
Dickey  won  easily. 

Second  heat— T.  Carey,  P.  A.  C,  5m.  36fs.  ; 
C.  T.  Adams,  N.  M.  A.  C,  second.  Won  easily. 

Final  heat — Dickey,  4m.  5of s. ;  Meffert,  sec- 
ond, by  5  yards  on  sufferance  ;  Carey  did  not 
finish.  W.  B.  Curtis. 


BOXING   AND    WRESTLING. 


university    of   WISCONSIN. 

Their  annual  championships  were  contested 
March  2d. 

Boxing,  bantam-weight — H.  Tower  beat  A. 
'B.  Dipper t. 

Boxing,  light-weight  —  H.  P.  Clancy  beat  J. 
H.  Rice. 

Boxing,  middle-weight  —  F.  H.  Spencer  beat 
T.  M.  Bowler  by  Bowler's  foul  boxing. 

Boxing,  welter-weight — H.  R.  Schofield  beat 
J.  Barr. 

Wrestling,  bantam-weight — E.  Suhr  beat  H. 
R.  Crandall. 

Wrestling,  feather-weight — Given  to  J.  Main 
for  aggressive  work,  he  and  R.  J.  Gay  each 
winning  a  fall. 

Wrestling,  light-weight — H.  A.  Perkins  beat 
T.  S.  Bell. 

Wrestling,  middle-weight — J.  Fuller  beat  C. 
A.  Squire  by  better  work,  no  falls  being 
scored. 

Wrestling,  welter-weight — P.  Tratt  beat  A. 
R.  Fugina. 


AVrestling,  heavy-weight — T.  L.  Doyle  beat 
A.  H.  Smith. 

NEW    YORK   ATHLETIC    CLUB. 

The  athletic  committee  held  their  annual 
wrestling  championship  contests,  March  12th 
and  14th,  in  the  club  gymnasium.  No.  104  West 
Fifty-fifth  street.  New  York  City. 

115-pound  class  —  Final  bout,  H.  S.  Thomp- 
son beat  T.  A.  CoUett  in  4m.  44s. 

125-pound  class — Final  bout,  T.  A.  CoUett 
threw  W.  F.  S.  Hart  in  3m.  21s. 

135-pound  class  —  Final  bout,  C.  C.  Turner 
threw  Dr.  H.  E.  Stafford  in  sm.  6s.  Bout  for 
second  prize,  J.  F.  Taylor  threw  Stafford  in 
im.  4gs. 

145-pound  class  —  Final  bout,  C.  C.  Turner 
beat  J.  E.  Leech  in  gm.  los. 

158-pound  class  —  Final  bout,  E.  Weinacht 
was  adjudged  to  have  beaten  L.  W.  Ely  by 
best  work,  after  20  minutes  without  a  fall. 

Heavy-weight  class — Final  bout,  E.  Weinacht 
threw  E.  W.  Brooks  in  Sm.  47s. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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PRELIMINARY    BOUTS    FOR   THE   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  annual 
championship  meeting  held  trial  bouts,  March 
26th  and  27th,  in  the  New  York  Athletic  Club- 
house, Sixth  avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  street. 
New  York  City.  These  bouts  were  limited  to 
entries  from  the  Metropolitan  division,  and 
certain  standards  were  set  with  foils,  with 
dueling  swords,  and  with  sabres.  Every  com- 
petitor who  equaled  or  surpassed  the  standards 
thereby  qualified  himself  for  competition  in  the 
final  bouts.     The  scores  were  as  follows  : 

FOILS. 

S.  T.  Shaw,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  touches 
3,  position  1.83,  total  4.83  ;  G.  Kavanagh,  N. 
Y.  A.  C,  touches  2,  position  1.41,  total  3.41. 

C.  Tatham,  Fencers'  Club,  touches  3,  position 
1.66,  total  4.66  ;  S.  T.  Shaw,  touches  2,  position 
1.33,  total  3.33. 

C.  Tatham,  touches  4,  position  2.16,  total 
6.16;  W.  T.  Heintz,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  touches  i, 
position  I,  total  2. 

W.  T.  Heintz,  touches  5,  position  1.91,  total 
6.91  ;  Dr.  C.  T.  Adams,  New  Manhattan  A.  C, 
touches  o,  position  .16,  total  .16. 

G.  Kavanagh,  touches  5,  position  2.00,  total 
7  ;  Dr.  C.  T.  Adams,  touches  o,  position  .20, 
total  .20. 

C.  Tatham,  touches  3,  position  2.33,  total  5.33  ; 
G.  Kavanagh,  touches  2,  position  1.41,  total  3.41. 

W.T. Heintz,  touches  3, position  1. 58, total4. 58; 
S.  T.  Shaw,  touches  2,  position  1.33,  total  3.33. 

C.  Tatham,  touches  3,  position  1.83,  total  4.83  ; 
Dr.  C.  T.  Adams,  touches  2 ,  position.  5  8 ,  total  2 . 5  8 . 


G.  Kavanagh,  touches  3,  position  2.25,  total 
5.25;  W.  T.  Heintz,  touches  2,  position  i  .76, 
total  3.76. 

S.  T.  Shaw,  touches  5,  position  1.83,  total  6.83  ; 
Dr.  C.  T.Adams,  touches  o,  position  .33,  total  .33. 

The  smallest  score  which  would  qualify  for 
the  finals  was  17.60.  Those  who  qualified 
were  :  G.  Kavanagh,  19.07  ;  S.  T.  Shaw.  18.32, 
and  W.  T.  Heintz,  18.15. 

Unqualified  :  Dr.  C.  T.  Adams,  3.27. 

DUELING    SWORDS. 

A.  V.  Z.  Post,  F.  C,  2  ;  W.  T.  Heintz,  i. 

W.  T.  Heintz,  2  ;  G.  Kavanagh,  i. 

S.  T.  Shaw,  2  ;    G.  Kavanagh,  i. 

W.  T.  Heintz,  2  ;  S.  T.  Shaw,  i. 

A.  V.  Z.  Post,  2  ;  G.  Kavanagh,  i. 

A.  V.  Z.  Post,  2  ;  S.  T.  Shaw,  i. 

The  smallest  score  which  would  qualify  for 
the  finals  was  5.  Those  who  qualified  were  ; 
A.  V.  Z.  Post,  6,  and  W.  T.  Heintz,  5. 

Unqualified:  S.T.  Shaw,  4,  and G. Kavanagh, 3, 

SABRES. 

F.  S.  Slazenger,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  touches  4,  posi- 
tion 2.16,  total  6.16  ;  E.  J.  Keane,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
touches  I,  position  2.16,  total  3.16. 

F.  S.  Slazenger,  touches  3,  position  2,  totals  ; 
S.  H.  Payne,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  touches  2,  position 
1.93,  total  3.93. 

E.J.  Keane,  touches  4,  position  2.16,  total  6.16  • 
S.  H.  Payne,  touches  i,  position  1.66,  total  2.66. 

The  smallest  score  which  would  qualify  for 
the  finals  was  8.80.  Those  who  qualified  were 
F.  S.  Slazenger,  11. 16,  and  E.  J.  Keane,  9.32. 

Unqualified,  S.  H.  Payne,  7.59. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


ROWING. 


OXFORD    BEATS    CAMBRIDGE. 

Eight-oared  crews  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
universities  rowed  their  fifty-third  annual 
match,  March  28th,  over  the  accustomed 
course  on  the  Thames  River,  between  Putney 
and  Mortlake,  and  Oxford  won  for  the  seventh 
successive  year.  The  course  is  four  miles,  380 
yards  in  length,  and  the  race  was  rowed  up 
stream,  with  a  strong  flood  tide,  but  against  a 
gusty  wind  and  in  water  lumpy  everywhere, 
and  in  some  places  so  rough  as  to  threaten  the 
safety  of  the  crews.  The  weather  was  miser- 
able, with  showers  during  the  forenoon,  and 
rain  followed  by  a  driving  storm  of  sleet  during 
the  race.  The  attendance  along  the  river  bank, 
the  whole  length  of  the  course,  although  some- 
what lessened  by  the  storm,  was  still  enormous. 

The  race  was  one  of  the  grandest  ever  rowed 
over  this  historic  course.  Cambridge,  with  the 
choice  of  position,  and  consequently  a  little 
more  sheltered  from  Avind  and  wave,  drew 
away  gradually  from  the  very  first  stroke,  had 
a  half  length  advantage  at  a  mile  and  a  half, 
almost  a  length  at  two  miles  ;  showed  a  little 
clear  water  between  the  boats  at  two  and  a  half 
miles,  and  at  three  miles  led  by  nearly  two 
lengths.  Here  the  advantage  of  situation 
changed  in  favor  of  Oxford,  who  began  to  gain 
rapidly,  and  from  this  point  to  the  finish  the 
race  was  desperate,  Oxford's  surprising  spurts 
being  gallantly  answered  by  Cambridge,  and 
almost  to  the  finish  it  seemed  that  Cambridge 
would  cross  the  line  first,  but  in  the  last  quar- 


ter mile  Oxford  made  an  extraordinary  effort,, 
and  finally  won  a  glorious  race  by  a  few  feet. 
There  was  certainly  little  to  choose  between 
the  crews,  and  Cambridge  would  no  doubt 
have  won  over  the  Henley  course,  but  the  Ox- 
ford crew  seemed  to  last  a  little  longer  in  the 
exhausting  struggle  against  head  winds  and  a. 
rough  sea. 

The  crews  were  as  follows  : 

OXFORD    UNIVERSITY. 
Name.  College.  Lbs. 

J.  J.  Deknoop New  (bow) 15S 

C.  K.  Phillips New 172 

E.  C.  Sherwood Magdalen 180 

CD.  Burnell Magdalen igi 

E.  R.  Balfour University 188. 

R.  Carr Magdalen 176 

W.  E.  Crum New 172- 

H.  Gold Magdalen  (stroke) 162 

H.  Pechell Brasenose  (coxswain) ....  116 

CAMBRIDGE. 

T.  B.  Hope Trinity  Hall  (bow) 15+ 

H.  A.  Game First  Trinity 171 

D.  Pennington Caius 170- 

R.  Y.  Bonsey Lady  Margaret 178 

W.  A.  Bieber Trinity  Hall 179 

T.  J.  G.  Duncanson Emanuel 192 

A.  S.  Bell Trinity  Hall 168 

A.  J.  Fernie Trinity  Hall  (stroke) 166 

T.  R.  Paget-Tomlinson  ..Trinity  Hall  (coxswain)..  117 

Of  the  Oxford  crew  Phillips  rowed  No.  3  in 
1895,  Burnell  rowed  No.  6  in  1895,  and  Crum 
rowed  No.  7  in  1894  and  1895.  Of  the  Cam- 
bridge crew  Hope  rowed  bow  in  1895,  Game 
rowed  No.  3  in  1895,  Bonsey  rowed  No.  6  in 
1895,  Duncanson  rowed  No.  5  in  1895,  and  Bell 
rowed  No.  7  in  1895.  W.  B.  Curtis. 
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"  OUTIXG'S  "  DISPLAY— SOUTH. 
THE   sportsmen's   EXPOSITION. 

The  second  annual  Sportsmen's  Exposition, 
held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  scored  a  most 
gratifying  success.  The  attendance  proved 
that  New  Yorkers  appreciate  a  good  thing. 
Even  the  promoters  were  a  bit  surprised  by  the 
way  the  show  took,  for  last  year  an 
excellent  show  did  not  draw  half  the 
people.  All  that  the  enterprise  now 
requires  is  a  reasonable  amount  of 
brains  and  energy  in  the  proper 
places,    and    its    futui-e     is    assured. 

This  show  was  not  the  same  old 
thing  over  again.  In  addition  to  be- 
ing, as  a  whole,  greater  than  the  initial 
effort,  it  possessed  many  new  features 
which  were  both  useful  and  pleasing. 
Some  of  the  strongest  features  of  the 
first  show  were  not  as  prominent  this 
year,  while  one  special  attraction  of 
'95  was  omitted.  I  refer  to  the  series 
of  field  pictures — the  "  Cyclorama  of 
Sport."  These  portrayed  elk-hunt- 
ing, duck-shooting,  trout-fishing,  etc., 
etc.,  and  while  they  had  faults,  they 
also  had  an  educational  value  not 
to  be  despised. 

Those  of  us  who  have  hunted  and 
fished  for  many  seasons  may  easily 
criticise  such  pictures,  but  there  were 
thousands  of  people  interested  in 
them.  These  thousands,  including 
the  boys,  found  an  object  lesson  in 
each  scene  which  was  clear  enough 
and  true  enough  to  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  real  thing  than  can  be  obtained 
from  any  amount  of  reading.  An- 
other series  might  well  be  introduced 
at  the  next  show.  We  don't  want  the 
old  one  over  again,  of  course,  but  I 


believe  at  least  one-third  of  the  visit- 
ors would  welcome  and  appreciate  a 
new  series.  Why  not  explain  trap- 
ping by  this  means  ?  A  complete 
exhibit  of  traps,  bush-made  and  steel, 
set  as  trappers  set  them  and  having 
the  scenes  artistically  handled,  would 
be  valuable  as  an  educator. 

Taxidermy,  a  notable  feature  of 
last  year's  show,  was  not  so  good  this 
time.  There  were  a  few  beautiful 
examples  of  really  artistic  work,  but 
too  many  of  the  exhibits  illustrated 
the  out-of-date  "  stuffing." 

An  exhibit  (if  Bear  Chief  will  prom- 
ise not  to  lift  my  hair  for  using  the 
term)  which  excited  great  interest 
was  the  Indian  corner,  where  stood 
an  old-fashioned  Blackfoot  tepee, 
sweat-lodge,  arms,  implements  and 
properties  of  a  noted  chief.  This 
man.  Bear  Chief,  a  strikingly  hand- 
some and  intelligent  fellow,  is  a  man 
of  mark,  but  as  views  differ  about  how, 
when  and  where  a  man  should  put  his 
mark  upon  his  fellow-man,  we  need 
not  probe  too  deeply.  With  him  were 
a  good-looking  matron.  White  Ante- 
ln])e  Woman,  a  remarkably  pretty  child,  Natoye 
(blessed),  and  Jackson,  the  interpreter.  This 
outfit  was  mteresting  in  every  detail,  for  it 
was  practically  a  bit  of  the  old  buffalo  range. 

The  sideshow,  the  trophy-room,  was  a  popu- 
lar resort.  It  fairly  glittered  with  gold  and 
silver,  prizes  of  the  athletic  field,  rifle-range, 
trap,  yachting,  rowing,  etc.,  etc. 


'  OUTIXG'S  "   DISPL.W— NORTH. 
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Among  prominent  exhibitors  of  firearms 
were  the  following  :  Parker  Bros.,  their  usual 
examples  of  fine  guns  ;  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms,  rifles,  repeating  shotguns,  ammunition, 
etc. ;  Marlin  Fire  Arms  Company,  rifles  ;  Le- 
fever  Arms  Company,  guns  ;  Ostrander  Com- 
pany, a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  double- 
barreled  repeating  shotgun  ;  Colts  ;  Reming- 
ton Arms  Company  ;  Syracuse  Arms  Com- 
pany ;  Hunter  Arms  Co.  ;  Smith  &  Wesson. 

The  powder  interests  were  well  represented 
by  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company  ;  Laflin 
&  Rand  ;  Hazard  Powder  Company  ;  Ameri- 
can Smokeless  Powder  Companj^ ;  King's 
Smokeless  Powder  Company  ;  Von  Lengerke 
&  Detmold  ;  W.  Fred  Quimby,  etc. 

Anglers  hovered  about  artistic  displays  by 
William  Mills  &  Sons,  United  States  Net  & 
Twine  Company,  Thos.  J.  Conroy,  H.  H.  Kiffe, 
and  Schoverling,  Daly  &  Gales.  As  usual,  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  had  a 
striking  exhibit,  which  distinction  was  also 
shared  by  the  exhibit  of  A.  G.  Spalding  and 
Bros.  ;  the  Overman  Wheel  Company,  and  the 
Morgan  Marshall  exhibit  of  choice  cigars,  etc. 

In  the  nautical  department  were  features  of 
interest  to  every  lover  of  yacht,  skiff  or  canoe. 
A.  G.  Spalding  and  Bros,  showed,  from  the 
Spalding  St.  Lawrence  Boat  Company,  a 
beautiful  duplicate  of  the  famous  little  flyer 
Ethelwynn,  also  yacht-tenders,  canoes,  a  St. 
Lawrence  skiff,  cutter  and  pneumatic  boats. 
The  Daimler  Motor  Company  and  the  Hirsch 
motor  were  shown  in  suitable  craft.  Two  de- 
cided novelties  were  a  portable  electric  propel- 
ler for  skiffs  or  canoes,  and  a  bicycle  boat,  to  be 
operated  by  two  men  a  la  taiidcm.  There 
were  also  pleasure  and  ducking  boats  of  alumi- 
num and  of  manganese  bronze  ;  and  H.  C. 
Squires  showed  a  curious  folding  canvas  boat. 

Outing's  o\vn  exhibit  was  better  than  the 
handsome  display  of  last  year.  It  included  a 
large  number  of  suitably-framed  original  draw- 
ings by  staff  artists,  model  yachts,  sporting 
and  athletic  goods,  the  whole  forming  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  The  model  yachts  were : 
Myrtle,  designed  by  H.  C.  Wintringham,  and 
built  by  H.  C.  Fisher,  A.  M.  Y.  C,  and  Hen- 
rietta, designed  and  built  by  J.  D.  Casey,  A.  M. 
Y.  C,  and  challenger  for  the  Outing  Challenge 
Cup.  The  collection  of  sporting  goods  included 
superb  examples  of  high-class  workmanship  by 
the  following  well-known  firms :  Winchester 
Arms  Company,  repeater  ;  Lefever  Arms  Com- 
pany, i2-gauge  ;  Overman  Wheel  Compan3^ 
golf  and  athletic  goods ;  A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Bros. ,  tennis  and  athletic  goods  ;  Willie  Park's 
Sons,  golf  sticks  ;  Horace  Partridge  Company, 
tennis  goods  ;  Wright  &  Ditson,  tennis  rackets  ; 
Reuben  Woods'  Sons,  and  Chubb  Rod  Com- 
pany, rods  and  tackle ;  Hay  &  Willets 
Manufacturing  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
"Outing"  bicycle;  Blair  Camera  Company, 
cameras,  etc.;T.  G.  Shaw  and  Co.,  Boston,  oars 
and  paddles  ;  Fred.  Sauter,  mounted  trophies. 

TRAP    shooting. 

The  fourth  annual  grand  American  handi- 
cap, the  big  trap  event  of  the  year,  drew  the 
cream  of  American  trap-shots  to  Elkwood  Park, 
N.  J.  The  list  of  entries  was  a  surprise,  for  it 
showed  no  less  than  109  names.     Of  these  104 


faced  the  music.  Two  of  the  contestants  were 
women,  their  names,  Annie  Oakley  (Little 
Sure-Shot)  and  "Wanda"  (Mrs.  M.  F.  Linds- 
ley),  being  well  known  in  the  shooting  world. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  they  got  none  of  the 
money.  The  conditions  were  :  25  live  birds,  $25 
entrance,  birds  extra,  handicaps  25  to  33  yards 
rise,  $1,000  guaranteed  by  the  Interstate  Asso- 
ciation, all  surplus  added  ;  $500  and  silver  cup  to 
first,  $300  to  second,  $200  to  third.  All  money 
in  excess  of  $1,000  divided,  12,  12,  12,  10,  10,  10, 
S,  8,  8,  5  and  5  per  cent,  to  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  highest  guns. 

The  weather  on  the  opening  day  was  against 
the  shooters,  as  the  sun  glared  upon  freshly 
fallen  snow.  The  birds  were  an  exceptionally 
good  lot ;  all  selected  dark  ones,  on  account  of 
the  snow.  Misses  were  frequent,  and  3  re- 
corded sent  the  gun  out  of  it.  At  the  end  of 
the  tenth  round  there  were  13  straight  scores. 

The  second  day  was  fair,  and  the  birds  kept 
up  their  speed.  At  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
round  35  men  were  still  in  it,  but  there  was  no 
straight  score.  The  end  of  the  twenty-fourth 
round  found  21  men  in,  8  of  them  having  scored 
23  each.  The  final  round  saw  sharp  work,  for 
nothing  got  away.  This  left  8  men  tied  for 
the  cup  and  eight  moneys,  and  13  tied  for  six 
moneys.  The  shoot-off  was  miss  and  out.  The 
winner  was  O.  R.  Dickey,  the  Boston  crack, 
who  shot  from  the  29-yard  mark.  The  Grand 
American  Avas  inaugurated  in  1S93.  The  first 
winner  was  R.  A.  Welch,  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1894,  T.  W.  Morphey,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  was 
the  lucky  man.  In  1895,  it  was  won  by  J.  G. 
Messner,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
fishing. 

The  keen  anglers  who  were  ready  for  the 
first  work  of  the  season  in  Long  Island  waters 
fared  poorly.  On  March  30th  the  weather  was 
just  what  was  not  wanted  ;  a  nasty  cold  rain 
fell  and  Nissequogue  was  in  anything  but  a 
favorable  condition.  Ed.  W.  Sandys. 

"  The  Greatest  Thing  Out,"  and  an  exam- 
ple of  a  camp-cooking  outfit,  which  is  light, 
compact  and  will  really  do  good  cooking,  is 
advertised  in  this  issue.  It  all  packs  into  a 
wooden  case  30x10x6  inches,  which  is  carried 
with  an  ordinarj'-  shawl-strap.  The  wooden  case 
unfolds  and  forms  a  table  30x32  inches,  legs  and 
all  complete.  One  case  carries  complete  cooking 
and  ser\ang  outfit  for  from  one  to  twelve  per- 
sons, and  any  portion  of  the  outfit  is  as  ser^dce- 
able  for  household  use  as  for  camping.  There 
are  no  useless  contrivances  about  this  outfit ; 
everything  is  made  to  stand  service  and  to  do  its 
work  properl3^  Intending  campers  will  do  well 
to  secure  descriptive  matter  from  W.  E.  Bax- 
ter, inventor  and  manufacturer,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

A  NOVELTY  which  will  commend  itself  to 
camping  parties  is  the  "  Kanip  Kook's  Kit," 
manufactured  b}^  F.  C.  Wilson  &  Co. ,  239,  241 
Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111.  The  "Kit "is  a 
handy  and  very  complete  arrangement  of  cook- 
ing and  serving  utensils  (53  pieces)  for  six  per- 
sons. All  parts  are  properly  riveted,  and 
weigh,  packed,  twenty  pounds.  Made  to  pack 
with  the  "  Kit  "  is  the  "  Kamp  Komfort  "  tent- 
heater,  which  is  well  worth  consideration. 
Consult  advertisement  in  this  issue. 
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KENNEL. 


The  City  of  the  Straits  Kennel  Cliib's  fourth 
annual  show  deserved  a  better  result  than  the 
usual  small  financial  loss.  A  generous  premium 
list  and  most  favorable  weather  promised  for 
once  to  let  the  Detroiters  out  at  least  even,  but 
the  squaring-up  showed  the  same  old  shortage. 
However,  the  management  stands  prepared  to 
face  the  music  again.  The  committee,  com- 
posed of  President  G.  M.  Hendrie,  Vice-Presi- 
dent W.  H.  Muir,  Second  Vice-President  G.  D. 
Welton,  Secretary  R.  H.  Roberts,  Treasurer 
E.  Wilkes  and  Messrs.  C.  A.  Parkinson,  A.  T. 
Knowlson,  R.  McDonald,  J.  C.  Guillot  and 
C.  F.  Backus,  worked  nobly  and  kept  every- 
thing in  good  working  order.  The  judges 
were  Messrs.  Jno.  Davidson,  Jas.  Mortimer, 
E.  M.  Oldham  and  R.  McEwen. 

The  pointer  and  setter  classes  were  of  high 
quality.  In  the  former  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Gould's  string 
scored  well.  The  principal  winners  in  these 
classes  were  :  Pointers,  ch.  dogs  (55  lbs.  or  over): 
Glenrock  Kennel's  Moulton  Banner.  Bitches: 
G.  J.  Gould's  Josie  Bracket.  Dogs  (under  55 
lbs.):  G.  J.  Gould's  Ridgeview  Comet.  Bitches: 
G.  J.  Gould's  Miss  Rumor.  Open,  dogs  (55 
lbs.  and  over)  :  E.  S.  Brink's  Spot  ;  second,  G. 
J.  Gould's  Furlough  Mike  ;  third,  G.  Douglass's 
Hempstead  Prince.  Bitches  :  E.  M.  Beale's  Alice 
Leslie  ;  second,  Leamington  Kennel's  Lady 
Graphic.  Dogs  (under  55  lbs.):  G.  J.  Gould's 
Chancellor  ;  second.  Dr.  Daniel's  Plain  Sam  ; 
third,  Leamington  Kennel's  Bert  of  Hessen. 
Bitches:  G.  J.  Gould's  Devonshire  Pearl;  second, 
Leamington  Kennel's  Count  Graphic's  Baby  ; 
third,  R.  K.  Armstrong's  Brighton  Flossy. 

English  setters,  ch.  dogs  :  H.  Pope's  Cactus. 
Bitches  :  J.  Brett's  Maid  Marian.  Open,  dogs: 
First  and  second,  Warwick  Kennel's   Sheldon 


and  Albert's  Ranger  ;  third,  P.  J.  Madison's 
Rodfield.  Bitches  :  Dr.  Kime's  Blue  Nell  ;  sec- 
ond, W.  Hasting's  Albert's  Moll  ;  third,  Wash- 
tenaw Kennel's  Nellie  Breeze  of  Washtenaw. 
Novice :  Dr,  Kime's  Blue  Lady  ;  second, 
W.  Hasting's  Albert's  Moll;  third,  T.  G.  Davey's 
Brighton  Duke. 

Irish  setters,  ch,  dogs  :  W.  S.  Washington's 
Finglas.  Bitches  :  W.  N.  Eakin's  Bessie  Fin- 
more.  Open,  dogs  :  W.  Sutton's  Kildare 
Moll  ;  second,  J.  B.  McKay's  Killane  ;  third, 
A.  Drouillard's  Frank.  Bitches :  A.  Drouil- 
lard's  Fawn  ;  second.  Von  Cautzhausen's  Lady 
Finglas  ;  third,  F.  L.  Moe's  Nona. 

Gordons,  ch.  dogs  :  J.  R.  Oughton's  Heather 
Lad.  Bitches  :  Dr.  Dixon's  Princess  Louise. 
Open,  dogs :  C.  F.  Campbell's  Dash ; 
second,  O.  Schafer's  Wang  Ivanhoe  ;  third. 
Stone  and  McGregor's  Forrest  Guy.  Bitches  : 
First  and  second,  J.  R.  Oughton's  Dwight 
Peal  and  Dwight  Sarah  ;  third,  Dr.  Dixon's 
Princess  Bonnie. 

Champion  Tim,  the  well-known  Irish  setter ,^ 
died  at  Philadelphia,  April  6th. 

The  Mascoutah  Kennel  Club's  show  at 
Chicago  was  the  most  successful  of  the 
club's  efforts.  The  entries  numbered  929,  and 
the  quality  was  fully  up  to  standard.  The 
judges  were  Messrs.  C.  H.  Mason,  G.  Muss- 
Arnolt,  H.  W.  Lacy  and  Jno.  Davidson.  The 
cream  of  the  sporting  classes  comprised  the 
winners  at  Detroit,  the  Gould  string  of  point- 
ers repeating  their  victories. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Kennel  Club  re- 
cently held  a  very  successful  local  show  in  the 
old  Baptist  Church.  Nearly  four  hundred 
dollars  were  cleared  and  turned  over  to  differ- 
ent charities.  Damon. 


PIGEON  FLYING. 


The  fi^nng  for  1896  will  close  October  15th, 
and  a  new  year,  to  close  October  15th,  1897, 
will  immediately  open. 

One  reason  for  this  change  from  the  rule  of 
the  last  three  years,  which  opened  the  com- 
petitions with  New  Year's  Day  and  closed  them 
with  midnight  of  December  31st,  is  in  the  show 
of  homing  pigeons,  to  be  held  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Institute  of  New  York  City,  through 
the  week  ending  October  24th,  it  being  desir- 
able that  all  awards  should  be  made  then  and 
such  of  the  winners,  as  still  live,  be  shown  then. 
As  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  American 
Rules  will  be  held  during  the  show  it  gives  the 
opportunity  for  closing  all  accounts  and  set- 
tling all  questions.  A  new  season  can  then  be 
opened  advantageously  and  any  changes  the 
Council  sees  fit  to  make  in  the  rules  for  govern- 
ing the  record  can  be  at  once  put  in  force. 

Another  reason  is  that  in  Autumn,  Winter 
and  early  Spring  the  birds  in  their  new  plum- 
age and  out  of  the  regular  breeding  season  are 
in  the  best  condition  physically  for  flying  and 
meteorological  statistics  show  that  in  this 
period  there  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  such 
weather  as  pigeons  delight  to  travel  in  as  in 
the  late  Spring  and  the  Summer.     And  the 


hope  is  to  lessen  the  journeying  in  midsummer 
when  the  birds  are  least  fit  for  it  and  when, 
they  suffer  most  inconvenience  in  traveling  to- 
the  liberating  stations  and  increase  it  during' 
the  other  months. 

The  grand  prize  of  honor  for  1896  is  the  sil- 
ver champion  speed  medal  offered  by  the 
American  Institute  of  New  York  City,  to  be 
held  for  the  best  average  speed  from  100  miles- 
or  over,  as  made  under  the  American  Rules  ta 
October  15  th  and  to  be  awarded  the  year  in 
which  the  1,733  yards  made  by  Sleepy,  the  best 
to  the  credit  of  an  American  loft,  is  beaten  and 
to  the  best  speed  made  in  that  year. 

This  recognition  of  pigeon  flying  by  the 
American  Institute  is  not  for  the  sport's  sake, 
except  as  the  cultivation  for  the  sport  tends- 
to  extend  the  value  for  useful  purpose.  _  The 
use  which  may  be  made  of  the  homing  pigeon- 
is  well  known,  but,  as  it  required  a  crisis  in 
France  to  prove  it  fully,  so  it  may  with  us. 
But  little  by  little  our  naval  officers  are  finding- 
a  value  in  the  bird  and  little  by  little  its  use  is- 
being  extended,  and  cotes  are  being  located  at 
new  centers  for  naval  service. 

And  indi\aduals  are  finding  the  birds  usefulas 
messengers,  and  they  make  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  many  country  homes.       E.  S.  Starr. 


LAWN   TENNIS. 


The  approaching  lawn  tennis  season  promises 
to  be  a  most  critical  one  for  the  sport  in 
America.  The  recent  handicap  reform  should 
have  a  wholesome  effect,  while  the  absence 
from  competition  of  a  nuinber  of  the  "  cracks  " 
of  the  country  would  leave  plenty  of  room  at 
.the  top  for  the  rising  generation  of  experts  in 
tournament  play,  and  Larned,  Chace  and  Foote 
may  play  in  England  this  Summer,  but  their 
plans  were  not  finally  settled  when  this  issue 
of  Outing  went  to  press.  If  Dame  Rumor  has 
not  slipped  up  again,  however,  all  three  will  be 
seen  at  the  British  championship  meeting  at 
Wimbledon  in  July,  while  Larned  may  also 
play  in  some  of  the  other  important  events  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  The  plan  reported 
as  that  to  be  followed  by  these  three  tennis 
experts  includes  a  visit  to  the  Henley  regatta, 
to  Wimbledon  for  the  tennis  championships, 
and  then  a  wheeling  trip  on  the  Continent.  It 
is  also  within  the  range  of  possibility  that 
ex-Champion  Wrenn  may  accompany  the  other 
three  on  their  proposed  trip. 

America  will  not  be  left  entirely  without 
first-class  experts,  however,  for  Champion 
Hovey,  Rowland,  Stevens,  Neel,  Budlong, 
Fischer,  Millett  and  Wrenn  (if  he  does  not  go) 
are  all  expected  to  play  in  public  competition 
again  this  Summer.  There  may  be  some  for- 
eign additions  to  the  ranks,  too,  in  the  form  of 
several  British  visitors  for  the  American  tour- 
naments. Ever  since  Goodbody's  visit  in  1894, 
the  American  lawn  tennis  appetite  for  English 
skill  has  been  growing  stronger,  and  the 
management  of  the  Neighborhood  Club,  of 
West  Newton,  Mass. ,  are  making  another  effort 
this  year  to  secure  the  attendance  of  several  of 
the  foreigners  to  play  in  their  annual  invita- 
tion tournament  scheduled  this  Spring  for  the 
week  beginning  June  22d.  No  definite  an- 
nouncement has  yet  been  made,  but  the  pros- 


pects for  another  importation  are  said  to  be 
very  bright.  It  was  at  this  club  that  Pim  and 
Mahoney,  the  Irish  past-masters  of  the  sport, 
played  last  Spring. 

The  interscholastic  movement  will  receive  a 
decided  boom  this  season  in  the  shape  of  two 
more  sectional  tournaments  than  last  year. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  have  both  been  admitted  to 
the  National  Interscholastic  Association,  and 
the  winners  in  their  sectional  tournaments  are 
expected  to  meet  those  from  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton  and  Columbia  next  August  in  the 
final  series  of  matches  for  the  championship. 
State  championships,  too,  have  increased  some- 
what, though  no  uniform  rule  for  eligibility  has 
yet  been  agreed  upon.  In  some  instances, 
only  residents  of  the  State  are  eligible ;  in 
others,  members  of  all  State  clubs,  while  a  few 
of  these  sectional  tournaments  are  thrown  open 
to  all  comers. 

The  official  schedule  for  the  season  is  as 
crowded  as  ever  this  Spring,  and  shows  no  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  invitation  meetings. 
Beside  the  usual  sectional  championships  and 
the  handful  of  open  events,  there  are  invita- 
tion tournaments  announced  for  the  Crescent 
Athletic  Club,  the  Neighborhood  Club  of  West 
Newton,  the  Tuxedo  Club,  the  Chicago  Tennis 
Club,  the  Essex  Country  Club  and  the  Nor- 
wood Park  Casino,  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
These  meetings  draw  the  leading  players  away 
from  public  competition,  and  do  much  toward 
creating  an  aristocracy  in  the  sport,  which  is 
one  of  the  worst  dangers  to  be  feared.  Open 
handicaps  held  in  connection  with  the  big 
scratch  meetings  should  have  the  desired  effect 
of  distracting  the  poorer  players  from  the 
events  intended  only  for  qualified  experts,  and 
then  invitation  affairs  would  be  unnecessary. 
J.  Parmly  Paret. 


CRICKET. 


The  season  of  1896  opens  with  brighter 
prospects  than  any  season  in  the  history  of 
cricket  in  this  country.  The  tour  which  the 
Haverford  College  team  are  to  make  in  Eng- 
land will  do  more  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  cricket,  in  its  right  direction,  than  any- 
thing which  has  heretofore  happened.  The 
day  has  passed  when  cricket  can  longer  be  ne- 
glected by  the  universities,  and  this  year  will 
probably  mark  the  advent  of  cricket  in  all  our 
large  colleges.  Amongst  the  large  numbers  of 
athletes  at  all  the  colleges  looking  for  sports 
and  pastimes,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  good 
creases  were  laid,  and  a  little  encouragement 
given  the  game,  cricket  would  be  as  popular 
at  other  colleges  as  it  is  at  Haverford,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Harvard.  Almost  every  college 
has  its  athletic  field,  and  here,  as  in  England, 
the  infield,  surrounded  by  the  track,  could  be 
leveled  for  a  cricket  crease,  as  well  as  being 
used  for  baseball. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  greater  interest 
than  usual  in  the  Intercollegiate  Championship 
series  this  year,  the  arrangements  for  which 
are  as  follows: 


May  22d. — Harvard  vs.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
May  23d. — Haverford  vs.  Harvard. 
May    29th.  —  University  of   Pennsylvania  vs. 
Haverford. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  interest  in  col- 
lege cricket,  we  are,  as  usual,  to  have  inter- 
national cricket  during  September,  either  from 
the  Australians,  on  their  way  home,  or,  if  sat- 
isfactory arrangements  are  not  completed  with, 
them,  a  strong  English  team  will  come  over. 

During  the  Summer  New  York  cricketers  will 
be  given  a  chance  to  try  their  strength  against 
a  team  from  Philadelphia,  and  one  from  Bos- 
ton. The  crack  Germantown  Club  will  send  a 
team  to  play  against  an  eleven  representing' 
Staten  Island  C.  C.  and  New  Jersey  A.  C.  on, 
the  Staten  Island's  grounds,  May  29th  and 
30th,  and  the  Boston  A.  A.  team  are  expected 
here  for  a  week's  cricket  in  June.  This,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  League  and  Association  matches, 
will  ensure  a  lively  season. 

Another  sign  which  speaks  well  for  the  fu- 
ture of  cricket  is  the  formation  of  a  new  asso- 
ciation to    be   known  as  "  The    New  Jersey 
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■Cricket  League,"  organized  with  the  following 
clubs:  Roseville  C.  C,  Union  County  C.  C, 
Forest  Hill  C.  C,  International  C.  C,  North 
End  C.  C,  Perth  Amboy  C.  C,  Paterson  C.  C, 
Kearny  C.  C.  and  Mile  End  C.  C. 

At  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Cricliet 
League  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  result  was  as 
follows  :  President,  D.  A.  Munro  ;  vice-presi- 
dent, R.  St.  G.  Walker  ;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, W.  Fenwick ;  executive  committee,  F. 
T.  Short,  M.  R.  Cobb,  J.  Rose,  E.  A.  Smith, 
H.  L.  Patterson.  The  League  have  pur- 
chased a  handsome  silver  cup.  which  will  be 
played  for  as  a  perpetual  challenge  cup.  It 
will  be  emblematic  of  the  championship,  and 


known  as  the  "  Cricket  League  Cup."  The 
cup  is  to  be  held  by  the  winning  club  each 
year,  but  will  not  become  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  any  team. 

"The  League"  will  this  season  comprise 
the  following  teams  :  Staten  Island  C.  C.jNew 
Jersey  A.  C,  Manhattan  C.  C,  New  York 
C.  C.  and  Crescent  A.  C. 

At  the  annual  m^eeting  of  the  New  York 
Cricket  Association,  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  coming  season  resulted  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford  ;  vice-president, 
H.  A.  Young  ;  secretary  and  treasurer.  G. 
Hake  ;  executive  committee,  H.  E.  Davis,  G. 
R.  Cooper,  G.  Hake,  J.  L.  Adams,  A.  Nugent, 
F.  J.  Chadwick  and  J.  Rose.     T.  C.  Turner. 


GOLF. 


'THE  COX  TROPHY." 

Woman's  Amateur 
Championship. 


The  St.  Andrew's  Golf 
Club,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
has  ever  since  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  game 
powerfully  influenced  its 
course,  by  example  no  less 
than  by  precept,  and  the 
course  it  has  adopted  for 
the  coming  season  will 
maintain  that  influence 
and  increase  it.  The  two 
problems  before  the  ex- 
ecutive were  delicate,  and 
at  first  blush  inconsistent, 
if  not  antagonistic,  yet 
they  have  been  solved  by 
a  course  which  harmon- 
izes them.  How  to  en- 
courage a  greater  number 
of  competitors  to  enter 
contests  was  the  first,  and 
how  to  give  the  links  dur- 
ing  the  most  popular  time 
to  those  who  were  «till  in 
the  practice  stage,  the 
second. 

The  solution  of  the  first  has  been  effected  by 
dividing  the  competition  for  the  monthly  handi- 
caps into  two  classes  :  Class  A  to  consist  of 
players  who  are  rated  at,  say,  12  strokes  (or  it 
may  be  18  ;  that  is  as  yet  undecided),  and  under; 
Class  B  of  the  players  rated  at  a  higher  number 
than  12  (or  18  as  the  case  may  be).  By  this 
means  the  less  expert  players  will  be  enabled 
to  enter  contests  suitable  to  the  stage  of  their 
skill,  and  thereby  avoid  the  depression  that 
■come'fe  from  the  foregone  conclusion  of  defeat, 
which  weighs  on  a  player  when  drawn  with  a 
man  of  acknowledged  skill  far  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  defeat. 

The  second  proposal  presented  the  apparent 
inconsistency  that  after  encouraging  a  vastly 
larger  amount  of  competition,  the  most  popular 
day  hitherto  devoted  to  competitions,  Satur- 
days, should  be  abolished  as  the  day  of  handi- 
cap contests  and  given  over  to  practice.  Such 
a  question  must,  of  course,  be  a  local  one,  to  be 
•settled  by  the  circumstances  of  each  club,  but 
incidentally,  in  the  settlement  of  it  on  the 
lines  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber,  there   arises    the   question,  What  is   the 


greatest  good  ?  Skill  developed  by  contests  ?  or 
practice  to  ensure  a  continuous  succession  of 
beginners  and  of  players  who  play  for  the 
sport's  sake  and  eschew  public  competition? 
In  the  case  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Club  the  latter 
alternative  vv^as  justifiably  selected,  for  the 
reason  that  the  club  membership  had  so  in- 
creased that  it  was  the  most  expedient  course. 
The  reason  speaks  volumes  for  the  stability 
and  popularity  of  the  game,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
club  where  golf  is  king,  and  not  ' '  society 
functions  " 

The  Morris  County  Golf  CluD  has  notified 
the  United  States  Golf  Association  that  the 
women's  national  championship  will  be  played 
on  Tuesday  Oct.  6th,  and  the  following  days. 
Play  will  begin  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
each  day.  Under  the  new  system  the  rounds 
on  the  first  day  will  be  medal  play,  the  makers 
of  the  sixteen  best  scores  meeting  at  match 
play  in  the  semi-finals  and  finals. 

Chicago  nas  added  two  more  to  its  Golf  Clubs, 
one  near  Lake  Zurich,  in  Lake  Co.,  111.,  to  be 
called  the  Lake  Zurich  Golf  Club,  of  which  Hor- 
ace S.  Oakley  is  president,  and  F.  L.  Hewett  sec- 
retary.   The  other  is  the  Washington  Park  Club. 

Aiken,  S.  C— At  the  Palmetto  Golf  Club,  at 
Aiken,  S.  C,  March  loth  and  nth,  the  Southern 
Cross  Cup  was  competed  for  and  won  by  Henry 
C.  Leeds,  of  the  Country  Club,  of  Br'ookline, 
who  in  the  final  round  defeated  James  Park,  of 
the  Richmond  County  Country  Club,  by  a  score 
of  two  up  and  one  to  play. 

The  Palmetto  Club  Cup,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
brought  out  twenty-four  players  in  an  eighteen- 
hole  handicap,  medal  play,  but  of  these  only 
fifteen  handed  in  scores,  as  follows  :  H.  K. 
Vingut,  gross,  103  ;  handicap,  24  ;  net,  79.  H. 
A.  Chapin,  gg,  8,  gi.  G.  Hellen,  iii,  20,  91. 
R,  Winsor,  114,  20,  94.  J.  H.  Riplej^,  115,  21, 
94.  J.  E.  Tha^-er,  loS,  14,  94.  B.  Thaj^er,  112. 
17,  95.  H.  H.  Crocker,  126,  30,  96.  James  Park, 
gS,  2,  96.  A.  H.  Fenn,  109,  11,  98.  J.  R.  Chad- 
wick, 109,  II,  gS.  P.  Shaw,  no,  11,  99.  E. 
Forbes,  119,  18,  loi.  T.  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  109,  8, 
loi.  F.  Fox,  123,  ig,  104.  N.  C.  Reynal,  C.  H. 
Alstrom,  W.  Whetlock,  D.  L.  Miller,  E.  M. 
Mitchell,  C.  Bohlen,  J.  H.  Purdy  and  H.  D. 
Cheever  did  not  hand  m  scores.  Herbert  Leeds 
injured  his  left  hand,  but  played  one  round, 
making  the  g  holes  in  54  strokes.     C.  Turner. 
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EQUESTRIANISM. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Open  Air  Exhibition  of  the 
Philadelphia  Horse  Show  Association,  which 
takes  place  May  26th  to  30th,  inclusive,  at  St. 
Martin's  Green,  Wissahickon  Heights,  near 
Philadelphia,  is  likely  to  be  as  successful  as 
the  former  exhibitions.  At  the  new  grounds  of 
the  Horse  Show  Association  a  number  of  im- 
provements have  been  made.  The  member- 
ship of  the  club  has  been  placed  at  a  reasonable 
figure,  and  the  upper  floor  of  the  club-house  has 
been  fitted  up  this  season  for  the  use  of  ladies 
and  their  escorts. 

Quite  a  number  of  innovations  in  the  prize 
list  will  be  made  this  year.  Among  these  is  a 
special  prize  which  has  been  offered  by  Mr. 
Barclay  H.  War  burton  for  the  best  four-in- 
hand  road  team.  The  conditions  of  this  class 
are  that  the  team  must  ' '  be  driven  to  a  coach 
or  drag,  which  with  passengers  must  not  weigh 
less  than  3,000  pounds,  from  Broad  and  Wal- 
nut streets,  Philadelphia,  to  the  show  grounds, 
via  Wissahickon  Drive,  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles,  in  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes.  Teams 
to  be  judged  upon  arrival  in  the  ring.  Amateur 
drivers." 

Another  new  class  is  the  Silver  Cup,  offered 
by  Mr.  Aurel  Batonyi,  of  New  York,  for  the 
best  performance  of  an  amateur  in  driving  a 
tandem  through  obstacles.  This  ought  to 
furnish  the  visitors  with  a  pretty  spectacle,  as 
tandem  driving  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  form 
of  the  reinsman's  art.  The  conditions  of 
this  prize  further  stipulate  that  winners  of 
similar  prizes  at  any  other  recognized  shows 
will  be  debarred  from  competing.  The  Phila- 
delphia Four-in-hand  Club,  as  usual,  offer  $100 
in  plate  for  the  best  performance  in  driving  a 
team  of  four  to  a  drag  or  coach.  In  this  class 
the  competitors  drive  their  own  horses  first  and 
then  change  teams  by  lot  with  the  other  own- 
ers. Of  course,  this  prize  is  only  open  to  ama- 
teurs. 

Mrs.  Thomas  McKean  offers  $100  in  plate  for 
ladies'  saddle-horses,  ladies  to  ride,  profes- 
sionals barred. 


The  polo-players  of  the  Philadelphia  Country 
Club  offer  $100  in  plate  for  the  best  polo  pony, 
which  must  be  owned  by  a  member  of  a  re- 
cognized polo  club.  Manners  and  handi'tiess  to 
be  especially  considered. 

The  judges  who  will  pass  upon  the  various, 
classes  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  as 
follows :  Thoroughbreds,  Mr.  August  Bel- 
mont, New  York.  Trotters,  General  George 
S.  Field,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  George  Willing, 
Philadelphia  ;  Rensselaer  Weston,  New  York. 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions,  Alexander  Mc- 
Laren, Alexis,  Illi«iois  ;  H.  K.  Bloodgood, 
New  Marlboro,  Mass.;  Robert  Graham,  Clare- 
mont,  Ontario.  Horses,  Cobs,  and  Ponies  in 
Harness,  Reginald  W.  Rives,  New  York  ;  Pres- 
cott  Lawrence,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  Neilson  Brown, 
Philadelphia.  Horses,  Cobs,  and  Ponies  Under 
Saddle,  C.  E.  Quinton,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Craig 
W.  Wadsworth,  New  York ;  Reginald  W. 
Rives,  New  York.  Pony  Stallions  and  Brood 
Mares,  Eli  Elliott,  West  Liberty,  Iowa.  Hunt- 
ers and  Jumpers,  H.  L.  Herbert,  New  York  ; 
Redmond  C.  Stewart,  Baltimore  ;  Edward  F. 
Beale,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

The  officers  of  the  Philadelphia  Horse  Show 
Association  are  :  President,  A.  J.  Cassatt ; 
vice-presidents,  Rudolph  Ellis,  J.  C.  Straw- 
bridge  and  Edward  Morrell  ;  treasurer,  Richard 
M.  Cadwalader  ;  secretary,  John  C.  Groome. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Polo 
Association  all  the  former  officers  were  re- 
elected. The  chairman  is  Mr.  H.  L.  Herbert, 
and  the  secretary  and  treasurer  is  Mr.  E.  C. 
Potter.  The  following  tournament  dates  were 
arranged:  Brookline,  Mass.,  June  ist  to  6th; 
Devon,  Pa.,  June  ist  to  6th;  Philadelphia  Coun- 
try Club,  June  Sth  to  13th  ;  Westchester  Coun- 
try Club,  June  isth  to  20th  ;  Meadow  Brook, 
June  22d  to  27th  ;  Rockaway,  June  29th  to  July 
Sth  ;  Hingham,  July  13th  to  iSth  ;  Myopia, 
June  20th  to  2sth  ;  Point  Judith  Country  Club, 
Narragansett  Pier,  August  3d  to  12th  ;  New- 
port, August  17th  to  29th,  and  Buffalo,  October 
5th  to  loth.  Alfred  Stoddart. 


BASEBALL. 


The  arrangements  for  the  coming  season  are 
not  fully  made,  but  so  far  they  promise  well. 
Cornell  is  going  to  Cambridge  and  will  doubt- 
less play  other  of  the  New  England  colleges 
while  on  the  trip.  Harvard  in  her  turn  is  to 
play  on  Cornell's  grounds.  Yale  and  Harvard 
will  not  play  this  year.  It  seems  hardly  cred- 
ible that  we  are  to  have  a  college  season  with- 
out a  series  between  these  two  teams,  but  such 
is  the  case.  The  situation  is  certainly  deplor- 
able, but  is  not  without  its  compensations,  as 
both  Harvard  and  Yale  have  been  looking 
about  for  opponents  to  fill  out  their  schedule,  and 
Princeton,  Pennsylvania  and  Cornell  are  cor- 
respondingly benefited.  Cornell  and  Prince- 
ton have  the  best  schedule  they  have  had  in 
years.  Pennsylvania  has  not  as  yet  reaped 
any  very  substantial  benefits  from  a  baseball 
standpoint,  but  the  feeling  of  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton toward  her  is  certainly  more  friendly  than 
at  this  time  last  year.     It  would  not  be  at  all 


surprising  to  see  Pennsylvania  playing  both 
Yale  and  Princeton  this  season,  and  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  these  institutions  will  patch 
up  their  differences  before  another  year.  Of 
course,  this  result  is  not  due  wholly  to  the  Har- 
vard-Yale trouble  ;  but  that  has  certainly  had 
considerable  influence  in  creating  better  rela- 
tions among  the  other  colleges. 

The  custom  of  holding  college  games  on  col- 
lege grounds  is  slowly  but  surely  coming  into 
favor,  and  it  is  obviously  an  excellent  custom. 

Yale  has  suffered  severely  through  the  gradu- 
ation of  players.  Carter,  Greenway,  Stephen- 
son, Redington  and  Captain  Rustin,  of  last 
year's  team,  have  graduated,  and  their  places 
must  be  filled  by  new  men.  Of  these  men. 
Carter  and  Greenway  will  be  especially  hard 
to  replace.  Twombly,  who  has  substituted  for 
the  last  two  years,  seems  the  best  man  for 
catcher's  place,  though  he  is  not  at -all  equal  to 
Greenway. 
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OUTING  FOR  MAY. 


In  the  box,  Trudeau  will  probably  do  the  bulk 
of  the  work.  He  has  for  substitutes  Green- 
way,  brother  of  the  catcher,  and  Smith.  Green- 
way  is  a  very  strong,  active  man,  with  fine  speed 
and  excellent  curves,  and  needs  only  a  little  ex- 
perience to  make  a  very  effective  pitcher.  He 
is  a  fine  all-round  player  and  should  be  a  valu- 
able man  for  Yale  before  he  finishes  his  course. 
Letton  and  Colgate  are  both  excellent  first-base 
men,  though  the  latter  is  not  very  strong  as  a 
hitter.  Letton  is  a  fine  outfielder  and  will  play 
on  the  team  somewhere.  The  remainder  of 
the  infield  is  not  so  easy  to  fill.  Captain  Quin- 
by  will  fill  one  place  and  has  McCandless,  Bart- 
lett,  Hazen  and  Fincke  to  ichoose  from  in  the 
other  places.  In  the  outfield,  Jerrams,  Keater, 
Simmons  and  the  spare  candidatefor  first  base, 
together  with  one  of  the  pitchers,  are  being 
tried.  Letton,  Jerrams,  Keater  and  Simmons 
are  all  fine  players.  The  outfield  will  prove 
very  strong  ;  but  the  infield  will  probably  make 
trouble  before  it  is  finally  made  up,  especially 
as  the  battery  is  composed  of  new  men  who  are 
likely  to  prove  unsteady  at  critical  points.  On 
the  Southern  trip,  however,  the  whole  team 
played  very  steadily  and  well,  winning  all  its 
games  but  one,  and  that  against  teams  that  had 
had  the  advantage  of  several  weeks  of  out- 
door work. 

Princeton's  team  is  made  up  largely  of 
veterans  and  should  do  finely  the  coming 
season.  The  catchers,  Trenebard  and  Will- 
iams, Second  Baseman  Ward,  Brooks,  the  short 
stop,  and  Payne,  of  the  outfield,  have  gradu- 
ated ;  but  the  most  of  the  places  left  vacant  by 
them  seem  well  filled  with  experienced  men. 
The  team  is  unusually  strong  in  the  box.  Wil- 
son, Altman,  Easton  and  Bradley  are  all  good 
men,  the  former  being,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the 
lot.  Easton  is  a  speedy  left-hander  of  good 
curves  and  fair  control  and  needs  only  expe- 
rience to  make  a  very  effective  pitcher.  All  of 
these  men  are  good  hitters  and  fielders,  and  the 
three  who  are  not  pitching  make  up  a  strong 
hitting  and  fielding  outfield.'  Suter,  the  quarter- 
back, is  another  candidate  for  the  infield.  The 
infield  is  not  so  strong.  Gunster,  as  usual, 
will  play  third  and  Ward  is  doing  well  at  short- 
stop. Smith,  at  second,  is  the  weak  spot  of 
the  infield,  while  Kelley  is  doing  fairly  well  at 
first.  The  combination  will  be  a  good  one  if 
Smith  can  be  taught  to  field  his  position  more 
steadily.  Behind  the  bat  the  team  is  weak. 
Titus,  the  best  man,  has  great  difficulty  in 
handling  the  fast  delivery  of  the  pitchers  and 
his  throwing  is  not  good.  The  team  hits  well, 
but  must  be  strengthened  behind  the  bat  to 
give  the  other  players  a  chance  to  show  their 
real  strength. 

Harvard's  team  is  more  or  less  of  an  unknown 
quantity  just  at  present.  The  poor  showing  of 
last  year's  team  has  stirred  up  the  college  and 
the  graduates  to  some  solid  work  which  should 
have  good  results.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  university  a  "  college  "  team  has 
been  organized  with  a  captain,  manager,  train- 
ing-table and  schedule  of  its  own.  It  will 
play  throughout  the  season,  furnishing  practice 
for  the  "varsity  and  training  for  some  fifteen 
players  who  do  not  seem  up  to  playing  on  the 
'varsity  squad.  The  men  playing  on  the  team 
at  present  are  mostly  new  to  the  game,  so  far 


as  Cambridge  is  concerned,  but  they  are  show- 
ing up  well  in  practice.  The  team,  as  playing 
at  the  time  of  writing,  is  well  off  for  batteries 
and  outfielders,  though  the  infield  needs  plenty 
of  practice.  Behind  the  bat  are  Scannell,  Pote 
and  Browne,  all  good  backstops,  and  Pote  a 
fine  thrower.  In  the  box,  Cozzens,  Haughton 
and  Paine  are  all  strong  men,  with  good  speed 
and  curves,  but  lacking  the  experience  neces- 
sary to  make  good  men  of  them.  The  first 
named  is  doing  the  best  work,  while  the  other 
two,  when  not  pitching,  together  with  Rand, 
make  up  a  good  fielding  and  fair  batting  out- 
field. Stevenson  has  been  playing  first,  but 
Scannell  will  probably  be  put  there  in  the  end, 
with  Pote  behind  the  .bat.  Captain  Dean  is 
fielding  well  at  second,  and  the  other  places 
are  filled  by  Wrenn  and  Vincent,  both  good 
fielders,  but  rather  weak  batters.  These  two 
places  are  not  at  all  well  settled,  and  there 
are  several  men  on  the  second  nine  who 
stand  a  good  chance  of  working  their  'way 
into  one  of  these  places  before  the  impor- 
tant games.  The  team  fields  and  runs  bases 
well,  but  is  certainly  very  weak  at  the  bat  just 
at  present.  The  new  plan  of  having  an  in- 
dependent second  nine  is  working  finely,  and 
the  men  all  enter  into  the  practice  with  un- 
usual interest. 

Concerning  Pennsylvania's  team  little  can  be 
said,  for  it  has  played  few  games,  and  its  make- 
up is  not  at  all  well  determined.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  most  of  the  men  will  be 
new  and  inexperienced.  Pennsylvania  is  en- 
titled to  great  credit  for  the  stand  she  has  taken 
this  Spring  on  the  "  Summer  nine  "  question. 
It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  players  of  this 
team  to  go,  almost  in  a  body,  to  some  such 
place  as  Cape  May  or  Atlantic  City,  there  to 
play  on  the  nine  run  at  such  places  for  the  Sum- 
mer season.  The  men  who  played  on  these 
nines  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  amateurs, 
and  really  have  no  place  in  a  college  team. 
Consequently,  this  Spring,  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee of  Pennsylvania  decreed  that  no  man 
who  had  played  on  such  a  nine  should  ever 
again  represent  Pennsylvania  on  the  athletic 
field.  The  result  was  to  take  away  seven  of 
last  year's  nine  who  had  returned  to  college, 
and  practically  to  wipe  out  the  team  and  leave 
the  captain  to  build  up  a  new  one.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  bound  to  suffer  for  such  a  step,  for  a 
year  or  two  at  any  rate ;  but  in  the  end  no  one 
doubts  she  will  be  benefited.  At  any  rate, 
due  credit  must  be  given  her  for  taking  such  a 
step  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  would  cost 
practically  the  whole  chance  for  a  good  team 
the  present  year. 

Brown,  too,  has  come  into  line  Avith  a  set  of 
rules  that  should  do  much  to  keep  her  teams 
more  free  from  semi-professional  players.  What 
Brown  needs  is  a  rule  similar  to  Pennsylvania, 
cutting  off  all  men  who  have  played  on  Sum- 
mer nines.  The  team  this  year  is  made  up 
much  as  last  year's,  except  that  AVhite,  the 
best  pitcher,  has  graduated,  leaving  Somersgill 
to  do  the  bulk  of  the  work. 

Georgetown  and  Holy  Cross  have  teams 
composed  largely  of  the  same  men  who  repre- 
sented them  last  year,  Georgetown  being  espe- 
cially strong. 

Hastings  Holyoke. 
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YACHTING. 


The  warm  days  that  we  have  had,  sand- 
•wiched  between  ice  and  sleet,  are  provocative 
of  a  longing  for  the  waves  and  the  woods.  The 
yards  are  ail  active  now — a  sure  sign  that  Spring 
is  here.  The  vast  number  of  little  racers  from 
the  best  designing  boards  is  a  sign  of  healthy 
Corinthianism.  As  every  one  knows,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  yachts,  one  for  loafing  on  and  an- 
other for  "  working  like  Sam  Hill."  The  latter 
kind  is  becoming  fashionable  of  late,  and  a  good 
meny  old  "yachtsmen"  are  learning  boat- 
liandling  for  the  first  time. 

The  half-rater  fleet  will  be  exceptionally 
strong.  There  are  over  sixty  of  this  class  build- 
ing. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  over  twenty  will 
come  to  the  line  at  the  Seawanhaka  Yacht 
Club  on  May  30. 

The  challenge  of  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence 
Yacht  Club  on  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Duggan, 
made  promptly  after  the  Spriice-Ethelwyn7i 
races,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Sea\vanhaka 
Yacht  Club,  and  the  races  will  take  place  July 
I3th-i8th. 

Of  last  year  half-raters,  Ethelwynn  was  sold 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Field  to  C.  and  E.  F.  Leonard. 
Meanwhile  a  duplicate  of  Ethelzvynn,  by  the 
same  builders,  the  Spalding  St.  Lawrence 
Company,  which  was  recently  exhibited  at  the 
Sportsmen's  Exhibition  in  New  York,  has  been 
purchased  by  Herbert  Jennings,  of  Southport, 
Conn.,  and  christened  the  Tzu.o  Step.  There 
have  been  lots  of  good  boat-sailors  from  South- 
port  by  the  name  of  Jennings,  and  if  the  family 
reputation  is  kept  up  the  Two  Step  should  be 
a  winner.  Herreshoff  has  built  a  half-rater  for 
Fred  M.  Hoyt,  of  Stamford,  owner  of  the  30- 
footer  Norota.  Huntington  has  built  one  on  a 
new  design  for  Arthur  Iselin  ;  she  has  been 
christened  Hope.  Improved  Questions  have 
also  been  built  by  Huntington  for  C.  S.  Hoyt 
and  for  T.  B.  Howell.  The  former  will  prob- 
ably be  heard  from  in  all  the  races  near  Oyster 
Bay,  and  the  latter  will  probably  spend  the 
season  in  Shelter  Island  Sound.  Both  will  be 
of  light  cedar  build  with  steel  centerboard. 

The  Olita,  the  Herreshoff  boat,  is  being 
overhauled  by  L.  D.  Huntington,  the  builder 
of  Question,  at  New  Rochelle.  She  will  be 
sailed  by  the  Huntington  boys,  who  won  the 
Seawanhaka  helmsmen's  prize  by  their  splen- 
did handling  of  Question  last  Summer.  In 
reaching,  Olita  is  probably  the  fastest  half- 
rater  afloat.  If  her  weatherly  qualities  can  be 
improved  she  may  still  be  a  cup  defender.  The 
Olmstead  boat  Trilby  is  to  be  changed  from 
fin  to  centerboard. 

A  rigged  model  of  a  15-footer,  from  the  de- 
signs of  C.  G.  Davis,  which  won  the  Rudder 
prize  competition,  was  shown  at  the  Sportmen's 
Exhibition.  The  design  savors  of  Huntington's 
Question,  but  Mr.  Davis  "  has  not  caught  onto 
Mr.  Huntington's  curves,"  as  Mr.  Fadden 
would  say,  and  there  are  clever  curves  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Question  which  competitors 
would  do  Avell  to  study  if  they  get  a  chance. 
The  Question  had  no  cockpit ;  Mr.  Davis' 
boat  has  two. 

S.  Ayres  &  Son,  Nyack,  are  building  six 
uniform   half-raters  from   Mr.   Davis'    designs 


for  members  of  the  Tappan  Zee  Boat  Club  at 
Nyack.  This  club  will  hold  races  May  20th,  June 
6th,  July  4th,  August  ist  and  September  5th. 

H.  T.  Rigby  &  Son,  Canarsie,  L.  I.,  have 
built  ten  identical  design  half-raters  for  the 
following  members  of  the  New  York  Canoe 
Club:  C.  D.  Durkee,  G.  A.  Brusette,  G.  E. 
Ashby,  J.  H.  Adams,  Barron  Fredericks,  W. 
H.  E.  Wey,  R.  H.  Peekles,  H.  C.  Ward,  F.  C. 
Moore  and  E.  S.  Ives. 

These  boats  are  designed  for  cruising  and 
comfort  in  the  open  waters  of  the  lower  bay 
and  for  racing  within  the  New  York  Canoe 
Club.  They  will  probably  not  enter  the  Sound 
races. 

Monsoon,  a  half -rater  from  Wintringham's 
designs,  has  been  built  at  the  Spalding  St. 
Lawrence  shops.  Thos.  Clapham  has  also  joined 
the  ranks  of  half -rater  designers.  It  is  rumored 
that  Herbert  Seeley,  owner  of  Blonde  and 
Bru7iette,  will  have  a  half -rater  built  by  Sib- 
beck,  of  Cowes.  In  the  30-foot  class  the  Herres- 
hoffs  have  already  completed  six  from  one  de- 
sign and  are  finishing  two  more.  C.  S.  Eaton, 
of  Boston,  will  sail  a  new  Herreshoff  knock- 
about, 28  ft.  o.  a.  1.,  21  ft.  1.  w.  1.,  7  ft.  beam, 
3,500  lbs.  of  lead  in  keel.  -The  Spalding  Com- 
pany have  finished  the  Argonaut,  from  Win- 
tringham's design,  for  J.  Rogers  Maxwell, 
owner  of  Emerald.  She  is  42  ft.  10  in.  o.  a. 
1.;  29  ft.  6  in.  1.  w.  1.;  9  ft.  7  in.  beam,  and  7 
ft.  draft. 

S.  Ayres  &  Son  have  delivered  the  Bogie 
to  Chas.  J.  Stevens,  owner  of  Scarecrow.  She 
is  from  W.  P.  Stephens' design.  Dimensions — 
o.  a.  1.  30  ft;  1.  w.  1.  19  ft.,  with  450  lbs.  weight, 
representing  weight  of  crew ;  beam,  6  ft.  3 
in.;  body  draft,  11  in.;  draft  with  center  plate, 
5  ft.  bowsprit,  2  ft.  6  in.  She  will  carry 
about  440  square  feet  of  canvas  to  bring  her 
in  the  30-ft.  class  ;  the  plan,  same  as  Scare- 
crow and  Ethelwynn ;  spars  and  blocks  by 
L.  K.  Young,  sails  by  R.  H.  Wilson.  W.  P. 
Stephens  has  also  designed  a  30-footer,  to  be 
swung  on  the  davits  of  Lloj'-d  Phoenix's  Tn- 
trepid. 

MEDITERRANEAN    RACING. 

A  comparatively  small  fleet  gathered  at  Mar- 
seilles this  season.  Britannia,  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  noble  cutter,  was  there  for  her  third  sea- 
son. She  was  in  the  same  form  as  last  year,  ex- 
cepting for  a  longer  topmast,  the  same  length 
as  her  original  one,  and  ready  to  defend  her 
supremacy  against  Ails  a  and  Sat  anil  a  ;  Capt. 
Carter  is  still  in  command.  The  Ails  a,  now 
in  command  of  Capt.  Robert  W^ringe,  late  of 
the  40-rater  Carina,  in  place  of  Tom  Jay.  She 
has  new  canvas,  and  her  spars  have  been  light- 
ened, but  not  shortened  ;  her  hull  has  been 
painted  white.  The  Satanita,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  purchased  last  Winter  by  Mr. 
C.  D.  Rose,  who  made  and  withdrew  a  chal- 
lenge for  the  America's  Cup,  from  A.  D.  Clarke. 
Her  new  owner  was  evidently  out  for  blood  and 
ready  to  race,  blow  high  or  blow  low,  bringing 
also  the  5-rater  Dusky  Queen  and  the  i-rater 
Queen  of  Hearts.  Satajiita's  stern  had  been 
altered,  the  rake  of  the  stern-post  lessened, 
and  a  metal  rudder  substituted  in  place  of  her 
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■wooden  one.  Capt.  Cook  Diaper,  of  Southamp- 
ton, is  still  in  command. 

Among  the  20-raters,  Mr.  Gould's  Niagara 
was  greatly  missed.  The  new  wonder  was  Mr. 
Ogden  Goelet's  Samphire,  built  by  C.  Sibbeck, 
of  Cowes.  In  the  5-rater  class  there  were  three 
new  boats  of  great  promise — the  ^;/^//cr,  also 
by  J^ibbeck,  and  owned  by  Capt.  J.  Orr-Ewing  ; 
thf  Dusky  (Jiieen,  designed  by  Soper,  built  by 
Fay  &  Co.,  and  owned  by  C.  D.  Rose,  and  the 
Honeymoon,  owned  by  Baron  Rothschild,  built 
at  Perreux  from  the  design  of  Maurice  Chev- 
reux. 

Among  the  older  20's  are:  Aranella  (for- 
merly Asphodel),  owned  by  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  designed  by  Watson,  and  built 
by  Hansen  at  Cowes  in  '94  ;  Stephanie,  owned 
by  Marcel  Fouquier,  designed  by  C.  P.  Clay- 
ton, built  by  White  at  Cowes  ;  the  old  yawl 
Saint  Andre,  built  in  1881  by  Philip  at  Dart- 
mouth; the  Bebelle,  built  at  Havre  in  iSgi, 
and  the  French  bulb-keel  Joyetise,  built  last 
year. 

There  were  no  English  lo-raters  represented. 

A  pretty  sight  was  witnessed  in  the  Bay  of 
Napoule,  near  Cannes,  on  March  3d,  when  Pres- 
ident Faure  reviewed  the  fleet  of  yachts  from 
the  deck  of  the  Formidable,  the  flagship  of 
Admiral  Gervais,  which  was  in  turn  attended 
by  six  battle-ships  and  five  torpedo-boats.  The 
fleet  passed  in  review  before  the  flagship,  first 
the  steamers  dressed  rainbow  fashion,  then 
the  sailing  craft.  The  former  included  Eros, 
Fatcvette  and  Captain  Harry  McCalmot's  big 
Giralda,  followed  by  White  Lady,  Nemesis, 
Danakil,  J.  G.  Bennett's  Namoima,  Ceres, 
Sea  Maid,  Rainbow,  Quee7i  Alab,  Perlona 
and  a  lot  of  smaller  craft ;  then  came  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  Britannia,  with  racing  lower  sails 
and  club  topsail  aloft,  followed  by  C.  D.  Rose's 
Satajiita,  A.  B.  Walker's  Ails  a,  the  yawl 
Corsair e,  owned  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz,  and  a  few  smaller  yachts. 

Marseilles  Regatta. — February  29th.  Mis- 
tral blowing,  heavy  sea.  Match  for  yachts 
above  ten  tons  ;  course,  24  miles,  8-mile  tri- 
angle. Britajinia  carried  away  throat  halliard 
block  before  the  race  and  dropped  out.  Satan- 
it  a  fouled  buoy  in  getting  out  of  the  way  of  a 
small  boat  and.  v/as  disqualified.  Only  Ails  a 
and  the  two  twenty-raters  Samphire  (Ogden 
Goelet's)  Sin6.Joyeuse  left  in  the  race,  although 
Sat  anil  a  sailed  round  to  have  a  try  at  Ails  a. 
She  chased  and  overtook  her  rival.  At  the 
end  of  one  round  all  had  had  enough.  Start, 
10  A.  M.  Finish:  First  round,  Satanita,  iih.  iim. 
40S. ;  Ails  a,  iih.  14m.  3SS. ;  Samphire,  iih.  22m. 
Ss. ;  Joy  ease  not  timed. 

The  above  race  was  declared  no  match.  In 
race  for  yachts,  3  to  10  tons,  Leila,  M.  P. 
Zafiropulo,  Avon  the  first  prize  and  Anglia, 
Capt.  J.  Orr-Ewing,  the  second.  It  was  a 
lively  race  under  three  reefs,  15  miles  over  a  3- 
mile  triangle,  with  the  mistral  whooping  it  up 
in  great  shape.  There  were  six  starters,  but 
only  the  above  two  Avere  in  at  the  finish.  The 
others  were  Alyette,  Lolo,  Slomka,  Dusky 
Queen. 

March  ist. — The  mistral  was  too  strong  for 
the  yachts;  Satanita  alone  appeared,  and  the 
committee  declared  racing  off  for  the  da3^ 

March  5th. — Toulon.     The  little  Anglia  was 


the  only  British  yacht  in  these  races,  in  which.- 
she  was  again  defeated  hy  Leda.  The  mistral 
was  blowing  violently  and  a  heavy  sea  run- 
ning.    All  the  yachts  were  close  reefed. 

Match  for  yachts  from  two  to  five  tons; 
course,  12  miles,  6-mile  triangle.  Leda  beat 
Anglia  2m.  53s.  and  Lolo  4ni.  41s. 

March  5th. — Cannes.  International  sweep- 
stakes for  boats  under  3-rating.  This  race 
was  between  three  boats  designed  and  built  by 
Sibbeck  at  Cowes— 5///^^^rt/  //.  (J.  O'Neill), 
Caprice  (G.  Paget)  and  Douschk  (Lord  Wol- 
verton),  and  the  French-built  Lerina  (M.  de 
Pourtales).  Course,  twice  over  a  5-mile  tri- 
angle ;  wind  light  and  southerly.  Start,  12M. 
Finish:  Shibbeal  IL,  3h.  23m.  28s.;  Caprice,  3h. 
25m.  30S. ;  Dotischk,  3h.  35m.  48s.,  and  LerinUy 
3h.  36m.  IIS. 

March  6th.  —  The  mistral  prevented  any 
racing. 

March  8th.  —  Hyeres.  Mistral  worse  than 
ever.  Match  for  yachts  above  20-rating;  course, 
30  miles  on  15-mile  triangle.  Satanita  to- 
allow  Ails  a  27s.,  and  Britannia  im.  37s., 
fifteen  minutes  allowed  to  cross  the  line. 
All  housed  topmasts,  Satanita  single  reefed, 
the  others  double  reefed.  Start :  Satanita, 
loh.  i6m.  14s.  A.  M. ;  Ailsa,  loh.  20m.  42s.,  and 
Britannia,  loh.  24m.  50s. 

The  first  leg,  a  reach  ;  the  second,  to  wind- 
ward ;  the  third,  a  run. 

ist  mark:  S.,  loh.  59m.  23s.;  A.,  iih.  3m. 
15s.;  B.,  iih.  6m.  30S. 

2d  mark  :  B.,  first  by  a  long  lead;  S.,  2d, 
with  A .  far  astern. 

3d  mark  :  B.,  iih.  48m.  os. ;  S.,  iih.  52m.  20s.; 
A.,  i2h.  3m.  los. 

At  first  mark  again,  B.  had  35s.  lead  on  S. 
and  lom.  10s.  on  A. 

On  the  second  windward  leg,  5".  caught  up  on 
B.  and  again  lost  on  the  run. 

Finish:  B.,  ih.  19m.  57s.;  S.,  ih.  20m.  41s.; 
A.,  ih.  28m.  30s. 

Match  for  yachts  5  to  20-rating.  Same  course 
as  above,  once  round. 

The  race  was  between  Stephanie  and  Sam- 
iihire,  a.s  Joyetise,  who  had  entered,  soon  gave 
up.  Stephajiie  single,  and  Samphire  double 
reefed.  The  latter  had  a  lead  of  4m.  at  the 
lee  mark  and  then  lost  the  wind.  On  beat  to 
Avindward  Stephanie  got  the  lead  and  held  it, 
being  ahead  by  im.  55s.  at  the  finish. 

In  the  match  for  5  to  lo-raters,  same  course, 
St.  Marcial  Avas  the  winner.  Dusky  Queeti 
lost  the  second  prize  to  A  lye  tie  by  reason  of  a 
protest. 

In  the  race  for  the  smaller  yachts,  3  to  5- 
rating,  OA^er  the  same  course,  the  Anglia  was 
the  only  boat  to  start.  She  sailed  over  the 
course  under  a  storm -try  sail,  and  was  aAvarded 
the  prize.  Mr.  Gerald  Paget's  Caprice  was 
lowered  from  the  White  Ladye,  but  the  weather 
Avas  too  heavy  for  her. 

The  regatta  of  the  Societe  Nautique  de 
Cannes,  to  be  sailed  under  the  rules  of  the 
Yacht  Club  of  France,  had  to  be  called  off  as  a 
culmination  of  the  dificerences  between  the 
latter  association  and  the  Union  des  Yachts 
Frangais.  The  Union,  Avhich  comprises  nearly 
all  of  the  RiAaera  clubs,  had  adopted  a  rule 
barring  from  its  regattas  all  yachts  Avhich  were 
sailed  in  races  in  French  waters  under  any  other 
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rules  than  the  new  rules  of  this  association. 
The  boycott  was  successful,  and  the  Y.  C.  F. 
people  failed  to  get  any  entries.  This  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  Union  was  not  altogether  pleasing 
to  the  English  yachtsmen,  who,  by  the  way,  in- 
fuse all  the  life  there  is  in  these  Mediterranean 
races,  for  the  reason  that  it  prevents  their  sail- 
ing any  private  matches  under  their  own  ( Y.  R. 
A.)  rules  in  French  waters.  They  were  obliged, 
however,  to  submit  to  the  boycott  or  stay  out 
of  nearly  all  the  Winter  season's  races.  The 
British  Y.  R.  A.  rules  have,  however,  been 
adopted  by  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of 
Austro-Hungary  and  by  the  Regie  Yacht  Club 
Italiane. 

Cannes  International  Regatta. — The  great 
racing  week  commenced  March  13th.  Cannes, 
Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  etc. ,  were  filled  with  visitors, 
the  royalty  of  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Austria 
being  represented.  Of  course,  everybody  turn- 
ed out  to  see  the  great  aquatic  show.  The 
day  opened  with  beautiful  weather,  smooth  sea 
and  light  winds — just  right  for  the  small  craft, 
but  too  light  and  fluky  for  the  nineties  and  the 
twenties,  which  sailed  a  49-mile  course,  the 
former  in  8h.  31m.,  and  the  latter  in  loh.  20m. 

History  repeats  itself  everywhere,  and  there 
are  always  those  who  want  a  race  for  (other 
people's)  cruisers.  One  cruiser  entered.  Count 
de  Baron's  Ketch  (Le  Reve),  and  she  started  on 
the  49-mile  course  at  8.30  in  the  morning  all 
alone,  and  got  back  the  next  morning  at  ten 
o'clock  ;  but  a  French  Committee  don't  mind  a 
little  thing  like  that. 

Match  for  yachts  above  80  tons.  First  prize 
presented  by  the  President  of  France  ;  course 
from  Cannes  to  St.  Maxime  and  St.  Tropez  and 
return,  49  miles.  Satanita  allows  Ails  a  44s. 
and  Britannia  2m.  40s.  Ails  a  allows  Britaji- 
nia  im.  57s.  Start,  9  a.  m.  (to  windward).  All 
went  wind-hunting,  with  varying  luck,  ist 
mark:  B.,  2h.  lom.  i8s.;  A.,  2h.  15m.  los.;  S., 
2h.  35m.  OS. 

Second  leg,  also  to  windward,  and  fluky  : 
A.,  2h.  37m.  5s,;  .5".,  2h.  39m.  los. ;  5.,2h.  52m. 

OS. 

Run  home,  at  first  abroad  reach  ;  finish  with 
spinnakers.  Finish:  Ailsa,  5h.3  im.  38s.;  Bri- 
tannia,  sh.  36m.  28s.;  Satanita,  way  astern  and 
not  timed. 

Match  for  10  to  20-tonners.  Same  course  as 
above.  Entries :  Samphire,  20-rating ;  Be- 
belle,  20  ;  Joyeuse,  19,  and  Stephanie,  17. 

Samphire  got  the  lead  at  the  start  and  kept 
it  all  through.  As  an  illustration  of  Riviera 
sailing,  it  may  be  noted  that  on  the  leg  from 
Cannes  to  St.  Maxime  she  was  part  of  the  time 
dead  to  windward  and  part  running  under 
spinnaker.  The  finish  was  made  after  dark. 
Samphire  at  7h.  20m.  30s.,  and  Stepha7iie 
(second),  gh.  20m.  os. 

Match  for  yachts  from  5  to  10  tons.  Course 
from  Cannes  to  and  around  Lerius  Island  and 
return,  10  miles.  Entries :  Dusky  Queen, 
Alyett-e,  St.  Marcial,  Alyceon,  Fleiirs-de- 
Lys,  Nike  II.,  Va  Partout.  Dusky  Queen 
led  throughout,  beating  St.  Marcial  om. 
35s.,  and  Nike  I  I.  by  5m.  5s.  The  latter  won 
second  prize  on  allowance. 

Match  for  yachts,  3  to  5  tons  ;  same  course 
as  above.  Entries ;  Honeymoon,  Anglia, 
Slomka,   Lolo,  St.    Ives  and  Leda.      Slomka 


led  at  first,  then  Honeymoon,  then  Anglia. 
Anglia  finished  2m.  12s.  ahead  of  Slomka  and 
3m.  40S.  ahead  of  Lolo. 

Match  for  yachts,  3  to  5  tons  ;  same  course; 
eight  entries.  Count  de  Luzerna's  Rush  had  a 
hot  fight  with  Gerald  Paget's  Caprice  and  beat 
her  7m.  actual  time,  but  Caprice  won  on  allow- 
ance. 

In  the  match  for  the  2-tonners  the  three  Sib- 
beck  boats,  Shibbeal  II.,  Douschk  and  May, 
led  the  fleet  of  eight  boats  in  the  order  named 
from  start  to  finish  over  an  8-mile  course. 
Douschk  came  in  8m.  49s.  after  Shibbeal  II., 
and  May  im.  8s.  later. 

In  the  match  for  i-raters  over  the  same 
course,  C.  D.  Rose's  Queen  of  Hearts  led  the 
fleet  with  Miss  A.  Politis'  Cocktail  second, 
there  being  three  other  French  boats  entered. 

March  14th. — Weather  light  and  hardly  satis- 
factory, the  light  boats  having  a  great  ad- 
vantage. The  5-rater  Honeymoofi,  owned  by 
Baron  Rothschild  and  sailed  by  Captain  Tom 
Diaper,  held  her  own  with  boats  of  much  larger 
classes,  inclnding  foyetise,  Bebelle,  St.  Mar- 
cial and  Alyette;  Dusky  Queen  caught  up  on 
Anglia  when  the  wind  fell  off,  setting  a  big 
topsail,  and  beat  her. 

Match  for  yachts  of  French  build  and  de- 
sign, 3  to  20  tons,  for  a  cup  presented  by  the 
Czarewitch  of  Russia.  Course  twice  over  a  20- 
mile  triangle,  to  be  sailed  in  heats.  First  heat. 
Entries :  Hojieymoon,  Joyeuse,  Bebelle,  St. 
Marcial,  Lolo,  Alyette,  Slomka.  The  finish 
was  made  at  the  following  time  p.  m.  :  Honey- 
moon (winner  first  heat),  2h.  38m.  2S?,.;  Joyeuse, 
2h.  34m.  25s.;  Bebelle,  2h.  40m.  15s.;  St.  Mar- 
cial, 2h.  41m.  40s.;  Lolo,  2h.  50m.  51S. ;  Alyette, 
2h.  52m.  37s. 

Match  for  Cannes  Cup  for  yachts  i-rating 
and  under.  First  heat  won  by  Koukoushka 
(G.  de  Glinka). 

Special  match.  Course  twice  round  a  5-mile 
triangle.  First  heat,  Dotcschk  (Lord  Wolver- 
ton)  beat  Chechette  (G.  Picon),  after  allowing 
5m.  6s.,  by  5m.  17s. 

A  match  between  Dusky  Queeti  and  Anglia 
was  won  by  the  former  by  2m.  14s.  corrected 
time. 

March  15th. — Mild  weather ;  light  south- 
easterly breeze. 

Second  heat  for  Czarewitch  Cup  ;  same 
course  as  first  heat,  March  14th.  Honeymoon 
finished  3m.  23s.  after  Bebelle,  but  winning  on 
allowance,  holds  the  cup  for  a  year. 

The  second  heat  for  the  Cannes  Cup  was  won 
by  Cocktail. 

March  i6th. — Light  easterly  wind.  A  start 
was  made  by  Satanita,  Ailsa  and  Britannia 
for  the  Goelet-Bennett  Cup.  Ailsa  gave  B. 
and  5".  a  good  walloping,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
day  the  wind  dropped  out  and  all  were  towed 
home.     The  race  off — of  course. 

Race  for  the  Goelet-Bennett  Cup  No.  II.,  for 
yachts  from  5  to  20-rating.  Course  three  times 
round  a  lo-mile  triangle  ;  wind  very  light. 
Entries  :  Samphire,  Stephanie,  Bebelle,  Joy- 
euse, St.  Marcial,  Dusky  Queen,  Aranella. 
The  finishing  time  of  the  first  three  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Satnphire  sh.  33m.  25s.;  Bebelle,  sh. 
44m.  45s..  Stephanie,  sh.  46m.  27s. 

In  the  second  heat  of  this  match,  Chechette 
finished  im,  32s.  ahead  of  Douschk. 
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Caprice  won  a  sweepstakes  for  yachts  2  to  3- 
rating. 

The  first  heat  of  the  De  Falbe  Cup  for  i-raters 
was  won  by  Cocktail,  Rotoune  second,  and 
Queen  of  Hearts  third. 

March  17th. — Bright  day  ;  hght  airs  ;  smooth 
water. 

Final  heat  for  Cannes  Cup  for  i -raters  ; 
course,  twice  around  a  5-mile  triangle.  An 
exciting  race  between  Koiikoushka  (Count  de 
Glinka)  and  Cocktail  (Miss  de  Politis).  The 
former  won  by  about  two  lengths  in  distance 
and  5s.  in  time. 

In  the  final  heat  of  the  Douschk  and  Che- 
chette  match,  the  English  boat  won  handily. 
She  had  to  allow  5m.  6s.,  and  won  by  4m.  9s., 
corrected  time.  Start,  12.45.  Finish,  D.,  4h. 
4m.  5s.;  C,  4h.  13m.  20S. 

Honeymoon  sailed  away  from  Aug  Ha  in  a 
special  for  5-raters,  the  latter  boat  dropping  at 
the  end  of  the  first  of  two  rounds. 

March  i8th. — L^'ght  easterly  wind. 

Match,  3  to  5-raters.  Anglia,  first  ;  Slomka, 
second  ;  Lolo,  third  prizes. 

Match,  3-raters.  Rush  beat  Caprice  by  a 
few  seconds. 

Match,  I  to  2  rating.  Shibbeal  II.,  winner  ; 
Lerina,  second ;  Cigale,  third,  followed  by 
Dotischk,  Chechette  and  A  ley  on. 

Match,  for  i-raters.  Cocktail,  first  ;  Queen 
of  Hearts,  second  ;  six  entries. 

March  19th — Match  for  Baron  de  Hirsch 
prizes  ;  yachts  above  twenty  tons  ;  course, 
three  times  around  a  ten-mile  triangle,  Cannes 
to  St.  Honoriat,  to  Point  d'Aiguille  ;  wind 
strong  from  east ;  water  smooth ;  two  legs 
were  reaches,  the  other  a  run. 

Satanita  allowed  Britannia  im.  38s.  and 
Ailsa  27s.  The  race  a  procession.  Satanita 
beat  Ailsa  3m.  5s.  and  Britannia  5m.  35s., 
corrected  time.  Jib-headers  carried  through- 
out. 

Match  for  20-raters  ;  course,  twenty  miles. 

Samphire  beat  Stepha?iie  by  6m. 

Match  for  5  to  lo-raters  ;  ten  miles.  Afiglia, 
first  ;  Slomka,  second. 

Match  for  De  Falbe  Cup,  for  i-raters.  lady 
Nan  (A.  Jervoise),  first  ;  Cocktail,  second  ; 
Queen  of  Hearts,  third. 

In  a  private  match  Shibbeal  II.  won  a  cup 
given  by  Captain  Anderson. 

March  20th. — Clear  day  ;  light  wind  and  calm. 

The  big  cutters  tried  for  the  Goelet-Bennett 
cup.  The  race  at  the  end  of  the  second  round 
stood  thus  :  Ailsa,  3h.  iim.  33s.  ;  Britajuiia, 
3h.  15m.  los.,  and  Satanita,  3h.  26m.  os.  On 
the  third  round  all  were  becalmed  and  towed 
home. 

Match  for  Moore  Cup  for  5-raters  was  sailed 
in  very  light  air,  resulting  as  follows  :  Honey- 
moon, first  (3h.  i6m.  4s.);  lolo,  second  (3h. 
29m.  I2S.)  ;  Slomka,  third  (3h.  31m.  43s.),  and 
Aftglia,  fourth. 

Alyette  (formerly  i?(9//«)  defeated  St.  Mar- 
cial  m  a  private  match  by  im.  los.  The  final 
of  the  De  Falbe  Cup  matches  for  i-raters  re- 
sulted in  Cocktail  \)&3X\n^  Lady  Nan  by  12m. 
413. 

March  21st. — Coasting  match,  Cannes  to 
Monte  Carlo,  25  miles.  Grand  prize  of  Monte 
Carlo,  $3,000.  Sailed  m  light  air  and  calms  ; 
start  at  8  o'clock.      The  first  yacht  to  arrive 


was  Samphire,  which  started  at  8.30  a.  m.  and 
finished  about  9.45  in  the  evening.  Ailsa  ar- 
rived about  10  p.  M.  There  is  not  much  use  in 
recording  such  races,  but  they  all  count  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  Britannia  dropped 
out  and  was  towed  in.  Ailsa  won  the  big 
prize,  although  Satatiita  was  only  a  short  dis- 
tance behind.  Stepha7iie  followed  close  on  to 
Samphire' s  heels. 

March  22d. — Monaco.  All  races  declared  off 
after  drifting  all  day. 

March  23d. — Monaco.  Light  west  wind, 
smooth  water.  Twice  over  5-mile  triangle, 
Monte  Carlo  to  Cape  Martin  to  Roquebrune 
and  return.  Start,  10.30  a.  m.  Finish:  Ailsa,  ih. 
2im.  36s.;  Britatinia,\\i.2qra..'^'-is.;  Satanita, 
ih.  37m.  30s. 

Match  for  10  to  20-rating,  same  course 
as  above.  Finish  :  Stephanie,  first,  ih.  33m. 
28s. ;  Samphire,  second,  2h.  24111.  25s. ;  Bebelle, 
third,  2h.  48m.  50s.,  followed  hy  Aranella.  All 
except  the  winner  were  becalmed. 

Match,  5  to  lo-raters  ;  course  as  above. 
Nike  //..winner  (on allowance)  ;  St.  Marcial, 
second;  Alyette,  third.  Dusky  Queett  gave 
up. 

Match  for  3  to  5-raters.  Lolo,  first  prize ; 
Slomka,  second  prize  ;  Anglia,  third  prize. 

Match  for  2  to  3-raters.  Caprice  beat  Rush 
22m. 

Match  for  i  to  2-raters.  Shibbeal  II.  won 
easily  ;  Leri7ia,  second  ;  May,  third. 

March  24th. — Coasting  match  in  cruising 
trim  from  Monaco  to  Nice.  Very  light  air. 
All  carried  spinnakers  the  whole  distance. 

The  yachts  divided  into  two  classes,  all  above 
ten  rating  in  one  class,  and  all  less  than  ten 
rating  in  another.  Britannia  was  not  entered. 
The  start  was  made  at  nine  o'clock.  The  fin- 
ish and  prizes  were  as  follows  : 

FIRST  CLASS 

Finished. 

H.  M.  s. 

Ailsa,  second  prize n  47  17 

Samphire,  first  prize n  55  8 

Satanita,  third  prize  n  55  58 

Aranella 12  7  55 

Bebelle 12  35  o 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Finished. 

H.  M.  S. 

Nike  II.,  first  prize   n  59  30 

Dusky  Queen,  second  prize 12  i  20 

Rush,  third  prize 12  15  8 

Anglia 12  17  o 

Lolo 12  20  40 

May 12  25  o 

Sybelle 12  25  i 

March  25th. — Goelet-Bennett  Cup  Race;  third 
attempt ;  course  as  before.  The  three  big 
cutters  started  off  on  a  reach  to  St.  Honoriat, 
which  was  reached  as  follows:  /?.,  loh.  40m.; 
A.,  loh.  14m.  47s.;  S.,  loh.  15m.  7s.  The  run  to 
Point  d'Aiguille  ended  thus  :  B.,  loh.  40m.  35s.; 
A.,  loh.  42m.  20s.;  5.,  loh.  43m.  20s.  End  of 
first  round  :  B.,  iih.i4m.  50s.;  A.,\ih-.  30m.  48s.; 
S.,  iih.  34m.  i8s.  Satatiita  here  dropped  out; 
Ailsa  got  becalmed  and  dropped  out,  so  that 
B.  won  a  hollow  victory.  Mr.  Walker  there- 
fore transfers  the  cup  to  His  Royal  Highness" 
keeping  for  the  coming  year.  It  must  be  won 
three  years  consecutively  to  secure  owner- 
ship. R.  B.  BURCHARD. 

[to  be  continued,] 
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CYCLING. 


For  months  the  Armstrong  Bicycle  Baggage 
bill  has  been  under  consideration  by  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  at  Albany,  sup- 
ported by  the  Empire  State  Division  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen,  as  well  as  by 
every  kindred  organization  from  the  Hudson  to 
Lake  Erie,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Dela- 
ware, and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  the  allied 
railroad  interests.  For  the  first  time,  bicycles 
are,  by  legislative  action,  defined  as  ordinary 
baggage,  and  as  such  ordered  to  be  trans- 
ported free  when  accompanied  by  a  passenger 
without  other  baggage,  thereby  establishing  a 
precedent  which  will  undoubtedly  be  followed 
in  the  near  future  by  every  State  and  Territory 
of  the  Union. 

The  reading  of  the  new  law,  which  passed 
the  Assembly  by  129  to  i,  and  the  Senate  by 
36  to  4,  is,  in  part,  as  follows  : 

Section  i — Section  44  of  Chapter  565  of  the  laws  of 
i8go,  known  as  the  Railroad  law,  is  hereby  fiirther 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  44 — Checks  for  baggage  :  A  check  made  of  some 
proper  metallic  substance  of  convenient  size  and  form, 
plainly  stamped  with  numbers,  and  furnished  with  a 
convenient  strap  or  other  appendage  for  attaching  to 
baggage,  shall  be  affixed  to  every  piece  or  parcel  of 
baggage  when  taken  for  transportation  for  a  passen- 
ger by  the  agent  or  employe  of  such  corporation,  if 
there  is  a  handle,  loop  or  fixture  therefor  upon  the 
piece  or  parcel  of  baggage,  and  a  duplicate  thereof 
given  to  the  passenger  or  person  delivering  the  same 
to  him.  *  *  *  Such  baggage  shall  be  delivered 
without  unnecessary  delay  to  the  passenger  *  *  * 
upon  notice  to  the  baggage  master  in  charge  of  bag- 
gage on  the  train  of  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  upon 
presentation  of  such  duplicate  check  to  the  officer  or 
agent  of  the  railroad  corporation,  over  any  portion  of 
whose  road  it  was  transported.  Bicycles  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  and  are  deemed  baggage  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article,  and  shall  be  transported  as  bag- 
gage for  passengers  by  railroad  corporations,  and 
subject  to  the  same  liabilities,  and  no  such  passenger 
shall  be  required  to  crate,  cover,  or  otherwise  protect 
any  such  bicycle  :  provided,  hoAvever,  that  a  railroad 
corporation  shall  not  be  required  to  transport  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  more  than  one  bicycle  for  a 
single  person. 

Sec.  2. — This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

There  are  at  least  a  dozen  American  racing 
men  in  Europe  and  Australia,  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  will  be  seen  on  nearly  every  well- 
known  old-world  track  the  coming  season.  It 
is  to  be  greatly  regretted,  however,  that  not 
one  of  the  number  can  be  pointed  out  to  our 
cycling  friends  beyond  the  seas  as  an  exponent 
of  the  resuscitated  amateurism.  The  winnings 
of  the  several  riders  bid  fair  to  be  extremely 
large,  and  undoubtedly  many  European  short- 
distance  professional  records  will  be  brought  to 
this  country,  but  the  higher  interests  of  inter- 
national cycling  cannot  be  benefited  thereby. 
Unless  the  officials  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  see  to  it  that  the  greatest  cycling 
country  in  the  world  is  represented  at  the  1896 
international  championships,  only  by  some  un- 
foreseen chance  will  an  American  amateur 
compete  on  a  European  or  Australian  track 
this  year.  Strange  contrast  this  with  the  years 
when  Zimmerman,  in  the  apotheosis  of  his  prow- 
ess, held  the  principal  championships  of  Amer- 
ica, the  British  Isles  and  of  the  principal  cycling 
countries  of  Europe  as  well.  The  L.  A.  W.  is 
well  able  to  send  a  representative  amateur  team 
abroad  this  year,  and  a  large  majority  of  its 
membership  will  be  disappointed  if  some  de- 
cided action  in  the  matter  is  not  promptly  taken. 


The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  ordered  a  favorable  re- 
port on  the  bill  so  earnestly  advocated  by  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen  and  similar  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  entire  country, 
creating  a  Special  National  Commission  of 
Highways,  to  consist  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  Army,  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry 
of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

The  plan  of  the  commission  will  be  to  in- 
quire generally  how  the  government  may 
further  promote  the  improvement  of  highways, 
and,  among  other  things,  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency and  best  methods  of  providing  for 
the  scientific  location  of  roadways  in  the  public 
domain  ;  the  employment  of  the  Geological 
Survey  in  the  discovery  of  road  materials,  the 
free  testing  of  the  same,  and  the  construction  of 
model  roads  and  bridges  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  road  making  at  agricultural  colleges  and 
experimental  stations. 

The  recent  proposed  ordinance  requiring  all 
bicycles  in  New  York  to  be  equipped  with  suit- 
able brakes  was  defeated,  and,  as  before,  the  use 
of  the  brake  is  optional  with  the  rider.  Loudly 
as  the  scorcher  may  deny  its  utility,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  light  accessory  adds  greatly 
to  the  self-confidence  of  the  average  cyclist,  and 
should  always  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
lady's  mount.  There  are  at  the  present  time  a 
number  of  good  brakes  on  the  market  which 
can  be  attached  to  the  front  or  back  wheel, 
operated  by  hand  or  foot  pressure,  and  which 
can  be  depended  upon  to  stop  a  bicycle  quickly 
enoughtoavoiddangerwithout  injury  to  the  tire. 

By  the  adjustment  of  the  racing  interests  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  new  classification 
of  all  competitors  into  two  classes,  amateur 
and  professional,  the  L  A  W.  Racing  Board  of 
1896  has  a  right  to  look  for  the  co-operation 
of  every  cyclist  in  the  country,  as  well  as  all 
cycling  organizations  and  race-meet  promot- 
ers, in  its  herculean  endeavor  to  bring  that 
branch  of  the  pastime  up  to  the  standards  now 
set.  Under  the  new  regime,  absolute  im- 
partiality in  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  is 
certain,  and  the  outlook  is  bright  for  a  season 
of  comparatively  clean,  honest  sport. 

The  new  rules  for  the  government  of  racing 
have  been  issued  and  may  be  obtained  by 
any  racing  man  or  meet-promoter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  George  D.  Gideon, 
17  N.  Seventh  street,  Philadelphia,  or  from  any 
of  the  associate  members  or  official  handicap- 
pers.  The  principal  change,  as  outlined  in 
Outing  for  April,  is  the  abolition  of  class  B, 
riders  in  that  class  having  been  given  the 
choico  of  amateurism  or  professionalism  by 
the  National  Assembly.  In  the  amateur  class 
the  violation  of  rules  that  formerly  caused  a 
rider's  transfer  to  class  B  will  hereafter  pro- 
fessionalize. No  amateur  may  compete  for  a 
prize  valued  at  more  than  $35,  or  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  from  home,  except  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  State  division.  Profes- 
sionals may  not  compete  for  a  prize  greater 
than  $100,  except  by  special  permission.  All 
competitors  are  required  to  see  that  every 
meet  at  which  they  ride  is  sanctioned  by  the  L. 
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OUTING  FOR  MAY. 


A.  W.  Changes  have  been  made  in  the  fees  for 
sanctions,  $25  being  the  amount  for  National 
Circuit  meets,  $5  for  open  meetings  and  $2 
for  athletic  meetings,  scheduling  but  two  cycle 
events  ;  no  charge  is  made  for  closed  club  or 
school  meetings,  although  it  is  necessary  that 
all  such  shall  be  sanctioned  as  heretofore.  L. 
A.  W.  clubs — organizations  composed  entirely 
of  L.  A.  W.  members — are  exempt  from  all 
sanction  fees. 

Le  Bol  d'Or,  one  of  the  principal  long  dis- 
tance path  events  in  French  cycling,  will  take 
place  this  year  at  Paris  on  June  27th  and  28th, 
under  the  auspices  of  Le  Velo,  which  also  has 
the  management  of  the  Bordeaux-Paris  road 
race,  the  principal  event  of  its  kind  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

The  past  Spring  has  seen  the  bicycle  added 
to  the  regular  equipment  of  the  Life  Saving 
Service  at  several  stations  on  the  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  coasts.  It  has  been  found 
profitable  to  use  the  wheel  in  patroling  Seven 
Mile  Beach,  one  of  the  finest  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  over  two  months'  trial  has  proven 
the  cycle  an  efficient  agency  for  carrying  news 
■of  wrecks  to  the  life  saving  stations  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

Pure  air  in  unlimited  quantities  is  a  source  of 
health  and  vigor,  and  herein  lies  the  secret  of 
the  magic  effect  of  cycling  The  ordinary  in- 
dividual inhales  and  exhales  about  two-thirds 
of  a  pint  of  air  at  each  respiration  ;  when,  how- 
ever, this  pastime  is  taken  up  with  enthusiasm, 
tempered  with  proper  caution,  an  increased  de- 
mand is  made  upon  the  lungs,  and  those  cells 
which  have  been  unused  through  habitual  in- 
sufficiency of  air  are  called  into  requisition  and 
the  total  capacity  of  the  lungs  increased  often 
two-fold.  Quickened  circulation  by  moderate 
exercise  is  the  prime  factor  in  health,  and  the 
purity  of  the  blood  being  dependent  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  air  inhaled,  it  is  evident 
that  rational  cycling  is  the  most  healthful 
among  the  pastimes.  This  stimulus  to  breath- 
ing is  of  a  wholesome  nature,  and  is  well  suited 
to  those  with  slight  pulmonary  affections.  It 
strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  abdomen 
and  back,  and  cultivates  a  habit  of  deep  breath- 
ing. Moderate  cycling  develops  new  tissues 
in  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  which  are  little 
used  by  the  dwellers  in  cities.  To  this  unac- 
customed employment  of  new  air  cells  is  due  a 
measure  of  the  lameness  inside  the  shoulders 
complained  of  by  new  riders.  To  all  persons 
in  good  health  the  increased  lung  development 
is  an  excellent  tonic  and  means  more  power, 


but  those  having  severe  or  long-standing  pul- 
monary ailments  need  to  be  cautioned  that  the 
strain  of  a  pace  above  fifteen  miles  an  hour  on 
the  track  or  ten  on  the  road  is  dangerous. 

Early  morning  cycling  is  one  of  the  chief 
pleasures  of  the  pastime,  and  is  practiced  all 
too  little  by  the  rank  and  file  of  wheelmen  ; 
but  no  one  should  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
man  is  physically  weaker  upon  rising  than  at 
any  other  time  during  the  day  and  is  then  ill 
prepared  for  protracted  exertion.  The  muscu- 
lar force  is  greatly  increased  by  breakfast  and 
attains  its  maximum  after  the  midday  meal, 
sinking  then  for  a  few  hours  and  rising  again 
toward  evening.  It  is  not  well  to  start  on  a 
journey  of  any  considerable  length  without  a 
light  repast,  for  which  a  glass  of  milk  and  a 
cracker  may  be  substituted  in  case  of  necessity. 
A  half  hour  after  a  meager  breakfast  the  trip 
may  begin,  and  the  majority  of  cyclists  will  find 
a  twenty-five  mile  spin  at  a  comparatively  swift 
pace  nothing  but  beneficial,  which,  taken  with- 
out any  nourishment,  would  react  upon  the 
rider's  strength  throughout  the  day. 

The  feminine  cj'clist  who  still  insists  upon 
wearing  skirts  finds  quite  as  many  difficulties 
in  her  way  in  the  matter  of  deciding  upon  the 
particular  style  of  skirt  as  does  her  sister  in 
selecting  her  bloomers  or  knickerbockers.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  skirt  made  widely  flaring 
that  is  so  dangerous  in  the  wind  ;  there  is  the 
very  scant  skirt,  over  which  the  wearer  of  the 
most  daring  knickerbockers  would  blush  if  com- 
pelled to  wear  it  in  public  ;  then  there  is  that 
particularly  hideous  affair,  a  skirt  with  no  full- 
ness in  the  back. 

The  skirt  that  claims  to  have  hit  the  happy 
medium  is  the  patented  Onlex,  made  b)^  Best  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  with  a  gored  skirt  in  front, 
and  divided  at  the  back,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  skirt, 
the  division  not  being  perceptible  either  on  the 
wheel  or  when  used  as  an  ordinary  walking 
costume  ;  at  the  same  time  it  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  fully  divided  skirt.  It  also  has  bloom- 
ers attached,  which  are  not  visible  ;  is  stylish, 
graceful,  absolutely  safe,  and  the  patent  adjust- 
ments supply  important  features  of  comfort  and 
convenience,  lacking  in  others. 

The  Prowler. 

Mr.  John  F.  Palmer,  president  of  the  Palmer 
Pneumatic  Tire  Company,  is  in  California  in 
search  of  health.  While  there  he  will  arrange 
for  the  opening  of  a  branch  house  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  has  become  necessary  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  Palmer  Tires  on  the  coast. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  H.,  Washington.  D.  C— The  flag  you 
mention  is  the  American  yacht  ensign,  and 
may  be  displayed  on  any  American  yacht. 

R.  R.  R. — In  reading  the  fish  laws  relating 
to  the  State  of  New  York  you  must  be  careful 
to  remember  that  Long  Island  is  sometimes 
excepted  and  special  dates  allotted.  The  date 
we  quoted  related  to  Ulster  Count}'  ;  you 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  it  applied  to  the 
whole  State,  hence  the  error  into  which  3'ou 
fell. 

St.  John  — We  shall  treat  the  subject  in  June. 


If  you  desire  the  information  for  your  personal 
and  immediate  use,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give 
it  to  you,  in  confidence. 

Athlete. — The  Fencers'  Club  of  New  York  or 
the  New  York  Fencing  Association.  The  con- 
tests were  arranged  by  the  Amateur  Fencers' 
League  of  America. 

E,  H.,  Charlottesville,  Va. — The  American 
yacht  ensign  may  be  of  any  size,  depending 
upon  size  of  boat.  Some  of  the  clubs  embody 
this  point  in  their  rules  ;  most  do  not,  leaving 
it  to  taste  of  owners. 
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THE   OLYMPIAN    VICTORS. 

The  American  athletes  who  competed  at 
Athens,  Greece,  last  month,  have  all  reached 
home  in  safety,  and  are  quite  enthusiastic  in 
speaking  of  their  trip.  Bright  skies  and  smooth 
water  were  experienced  on  both  the  outward 
and  return  voyages,  and  none  of  them  suffered 
any  inconvenience  from  change  of  climate. 
They  were  welcomed  most  heartily  by  every 
one,  from  the  Greek  peasant  to  the  royal 
family,  and  their  victories  were  applauded  as 
vociferously  as  if  they  had  been  Greeks  instead 
of  Americans.  They  could  not  have  been 
treated  more  hospitably  if  they  had  been  speci- 
ally invited  guests  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  the 
only  matter  connected  with  the  expedition 
which  they  could  have  wished  changed  would 
have  been  that  the  entry  lists  of  the  contests 
might  have  been  of  a  higher  class,  and  their 
victories  more  closely  contested.  When  the 
third  of  these  revived  Olympian  games  shall  be 
held  in  America  in  1904,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  endeavor  to  reciprocate  the 
courtesies  extended  to  their  representatives  at 
Athens  in  1896. 

PROBABLY    NO    DELEGATION    FROM    CALIFORNIA 
THIS    YEAR. 

The  of&cers  of  the  Athletic  Association  of  the 
University  of  California  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  results  of  their  expedition  to  the  East 
last  year  that  they  determined  to  repeat  it, 
and  send  a  party  of  athletes  to  compete  at  the 
intercollegiate  meeting  in  New  York  City,  May 
29th  and  30th  ;  at  the  Western  intercollegiate 
championship  meeting  in  Chicago,  June  6th, 
and  also  in  several  matches  against  individual 
colleges,  but  the  performances  of  their  athletes 
this  Spring  have  not  been  satisfactory,  and  their 
third  annual  match  against  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, held  April  25th,  was  especially  discourag- 
ing. The  preceding  matches  had  been  won 
easily  by  the  University  of  California,  but  this 
year's  meeting  resulted  in  a  tie,  and  almost  all 
the  performances  were  far  from  first-class. 
Torrey  won  the  hurdle  race  in  good  style,  and 
Edgren  took  the  hammer-throwing  easily,  but 
no  other  of  the  competitors  distinguished,  him- 
self, and  it  was  at  first  thought  advisable  to 
send  only  Edgren  and  Torrey ;  but  when  Torrey 
announced  that  he  could  not  leave  home  for  so 
long  a  trip,  Edgren  did  not  wish  to  come  alone, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  expedition  will  be 
abandoned.  Edgren's  absence  will  be  regretted, 
as  he  has  improved  wonderfully  since  last  sea- 
son, and  was  likely  to  break  the  intercollegiate 
record. 


YALE   INVITED    TO    HAMBURG. 

The  President  of  the  AUgemeiner  Alster 
Club  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  has  invited  the 
Yale  crew  to  row  in  the  Hamburg  regatta, 
July  18  and  19,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  invita- 
tion can  be  accepted.  One  of  the  named  days 
is  Sunday,  and  a  race  on  that  day  would  be  in 
violation  of  Yale's  traditions.  The  objective 
point  of  Yale's  trans-Atlantic  expedition  is  the 
Henley  Regatta.  If  they  win  the  Grand  Chal- 
lenge Cup  at  Henley,  the  crew  will  be  entirely 
satisfied,  and  not  care  to  seek  further  honors, 
and  if  they  should  be  beaten  at  Henley  they 
would  hardly  care  to  row  what  might  be  con- 
sidered a  consolation  race  at  Hamburg, 

A   NEW   AMATEUR   DEFINITION. 

At  its  annual  general  meeting,  held  in  Lon- 
don, March  28th,  the  English  Amateur  Athletic 
Association  adopted  the  following  definition  of 
an  amateur  and  exceptions  thereto  : 

"  An  amateur  is  one  who  has  never  competed 
for  a  money  prize,  or  raonetary  consideration, 
or  for  any  declared  wager  or  staked  bet  ;  who 
has  never  engaged  in,  assisted  in,  or  taught 
any  athletic  exercise  as  a  means  of  pecuniary 
gain,  and  who  has  never  taken  part  in  an 3^ 
competition  with  anyone  who  is  not  an  am- 
ateur. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

(a)  "That  amateur  athletes  shall  not  lose 
their  amateur  status  by  competing  with  or 
against  professionals  in  cricket  matches,  or  in 
ordinary  club  football  matches  for  which  no 
prizes  are  given,  or  in  cup  competitions  per- 
mitted by  the  National  Football  Association  or 
National  Rugby  Unions  of  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  or  Wales,  providing  that  such  com- 
petitions or  matches  form  no  part  of,  nor  have 
any  connection  with,  any  athletic  meeting. 

(b)  "That  competitions  at  arms  between 
volunteers  and  regulars  shall  not  be  considered 
as  coming  within  the  scope  of  A.  A.  A.  laws. 

(c)  "That  competitions  in  officers'  races  at 
naval  and  military  athletic  meetings  (such 
races  being  for  officers  only,  and  for  which 
money  prizes  are  not  given)  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  laws  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  disqualifying 
runners  for  competing  at  mixed  meetings. 

(d)  "That  the  championship  of  the  army 
races  be  exempt  from  the  effect  of  this  rule. 

(e)  "  That  a  paid  handicapper  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional." 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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TOURING   IN    THE   NORTHERN    ATLANTIC    STATES. 

Nature  and  the  blended  genius,  skill,  and 
infinite  labor  of  man  have  combined  to  make 
the  Northern  Atlantic  States  the  incomparable 
touring  grounds  for  the  cycling  fraternity  of 
the  New  World.  On  the  seaboard,  from  the 
Penobscot  to  the  James,  westward  from  Lake 
Champlain  to  Lake  Michigan,  southward  from 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  the  rivers  Ottawa  and 
St.  Lawrence,  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac, 
lies  the  most  historical  and  most  populous  sec- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  containing 
the  largest  percentage  of  good  highways  on 
the  continent,  and  all  that  tends  to  make  a  tour 
awheel  a  chain  of  pleasant  memories. 

With  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  a  center,  and  a  ra- 
dius of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  describe 
a  circle,  and  doubtless  there  can  be  found  no 
region  of  equal  area  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
trv  at  all  comparable  with  this  encircled  terri- 
tory in  the  infinite  variety  of  scenery  and  in 
all-around  attractiveness  for  the  cycler-traveler. 
Albany  itself  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Hudson,  the  American  Rhine,  flowing 
southward  one  hundred  and  forty-one  miles 
through  a  panorama  of  hill,  vale,  forest,  and 
stream,  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  foot 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World. 

Eastward  and  northeastward  lies  New  Eng- 
land, the  American  Scotia,  with  its  wealth  of 
historical  and  literary  associations,  the  one  sec- 
tion in  all  the  land  where  the  original  Yankee 
yet  survives — containing  within  the  radius  of 
three  days'  cycling  the  White  and  Green 
Mountains,  the  Berkshire  Hills,  the  Granite 
State  lake  region,  of  which  Winipisiogee  is 
the  brightest  gem,  the  game-haunted  wilder- 
nesses of  Northern  Maine,  and  a  cordon  of 
sparkling  isles  extending  along  the  coast  from 
Eastport  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

Northward  is  the  Adirondack  Mountain 
region — many  of  whose  peaks  are  reflected  by 
the  placid  waters  of  Lake  Champlain — where 
the  trout  still  hide  and  nature  is  yet  unsubdued. 
Still  further  north  lies  the  most  interesting  of 
the  British  possessions  in  America,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  where  the  cycler  may  forget 
that  he  is  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
easily    imagine    himself    in    a    foreign    land. 

Westward  within  our  circle  will  be  found 
Central  and  Western  New  York,  the  former 
with  the  Mohawk,  Oriskany  and  Chenango 
valleys,  so  closely  entwined  with  the  fading 
history  of  the  Six  Nations  ;  the  latter  sprinkled 
with  lakes  that  in  the  Summer  time  are  alive 
with  pleasure  craft — a  territory  containing 
many  thrifty  cities  and  hundreds  of  mules  of 
good  roads,  running  through  some  of  the  finest 
agricultural  lands  of  the  East.  Lake  Ontario, 
Niagara  Falls  and  portions  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario  we  must  also  include,  and 
many  other  points  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Southward,  Southern  New  York,  Northern 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  portions  of 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Northern  Virginia 
must  be  included,  and  our  circle  would  extend 
far  out  into  the  ocean,  and  take  in  a  line  of  the 
coast  south  of  New  York  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to 
the  Chesapeake. 


This  entire  region  is  within  a  day's  railroad 
journey  from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

In  the  present  issue  of  Outing,  we  will  out- 
line a  few  routes  for  cycling,  suitable  to  mid- 
Summer,  taking  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as 
starting  points.  Other  routes  will  be  taken  up 
in  later  issues. 

A   FEW   WORDS    TO    NOVICES. 

A  few  words  to  touring  novices  may  not 
come  amiss.  In  the  first  place  it  is  well  to  have 
in  advance  only  a  general  outline  of  your  out- 
ing— an  unchangeable  schedule  is  the  prison  of 
cycling  pleasures.  Take  one  or  two  congenial 
friends  along  and  try  to  make  it  a  go-as-you- 
please  trip  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  If  you 
do  not  care  to  leave  your  watch  and  cyclometer 
behind,  at  least  consider  that  they  are  but  ser- 
vants with  properly  no  prominence  in  a  cycling 
tour.  Remember  that  you  are  out  for  health 
and  enjoyment,  not  to  make  or  break  records 
or  to  do  a  certain  number  of  miles  in  a  certain 
number  of  hours.  Leave  business  cares  and 
worries  resolutely  behind,  and  make  up  your 
mind  in  advance  not  to  become  excited  over 
indifferent  weather,  bad  roads  or  poor  accom- 
modations, for  on  every  long  wheeling  tour 
there  are  liable  to  be  times  of  discouragement 
and  hardship  when  you  will  long  to  throw  your 
wheel  into  the  nearest  river  ;  when  the  roads 
will  range  from  bad  to  indilTerent,  with  strong 
head  winds  or  pouring  rains  ;  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed within  the  length  of  patience's  cable-tow 
by  hours  of  unalloyed  pleasures,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  you  will  entirely  forget  all  the 
attendant  discomforts  and  inconveniences. 

Beware  of  excess  of  baggage.  Take  only 
that  you  consider  indispensable,  Avhich  should 
include  the  ordinary  toilet  outfit  and  a  change 
of  underclothing.  Some  take  two  or  three 
changes,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for 
any  hotel  laundry  will  take  your  soiled  cloth- 
ing at  night  and  return  it  in  the  morning  clean 
and  well  aired.  See  that  your  tire  repairing 
outfit  is  complete,  with  an  abundance  of  mend- 
ing solution.  Take  duplicates  of  the  most 
important  nuts  and  screws,  two  or  three  extra 
links  of  chain,  with  a  small  file,  an  oil  can, 
wrench,  pump,  spanner  and  some  good  chain 
lubricant.  All  this  will  take  very  little  room. 
These  necessary  articles  should  be  carried  in  a 
triangular  grip  built  in  the  frame  of  the  bicycle 
— now  built  in  several  styles  and  shapes,  prefer- 
ably of  leather.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  have  the 
grip  take  up  nearly  all  the  available  space 
within  the  frame,  and  have  it  strong  enough  to 
withstand  considerable  pressure.  A  luggage- 
carrier  on  the  handle-bars  is  very  useful  to  carry 
your  coat  during  the  day,  and  for  a  camera  and 
other  breakable  articles  it  is  well  to  obtain 
about  a  yard  of  strong  rubber  cloth,  wrap  them 
in  it  and  place  upon  the  handle-bars.  Money 
in  the  form  of  bills  can  best  be  carried  in  a  little 
home-made  purse  of  rubber  cloth.  The  aver- 
age leather  purse  will  become  soaked  through 
with  perspiration  or  rain,  while  bills  carried 
loose  in  the  pocket  are  liable  to  be  lost  or  dam- 
aged.   Last,  but  not  least,  a  reliable  lock  is  the 
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best  insurance  on  the  safety  of  your  trusty 
steed. 

To  the  lady  tourist,  the  problem  of  carrying 
necessary  baggage  assumes  another  phase. 
The  drop  frame  bicycle  admits  of  no  such  tri- 
angular grip  as  is  recommended  above,  and  if 
she  has  no  male  companion,  the  luggage  carrier 
in  front  must  suffice,  unless  a  small  package  is 
strapped  below  the  saddle  and  fastened  to  the 
rear  stays  of  the  wheel.  It  is  possible  for  a 
lady  to  carry  a  small  camera  on  the  wheel,  but 
on  trips  of  even  medium  length,  the  inconven- 
ience therefrom  more  than  balances  the  pleas- 
ures gained  by  the  coinbination  of  two  of  the 
best  of  pastimes — cycling  and  photography. 

You  will  return  from  the  first  tour  charmed 
with  the  bicycle  as  a  vacation  resource.  You 
will  have  had  unequaled  opportunities  for  see- 
ing the  country,  for  studying  nature  at  first 
hand,  and  for  increasing  your  knowledge  of 
birds  and  flowers  and  trees.  And  you  will 
bring  back  interesting  experiences  and  a  store 
of  memories  that  will  prove  a  perennial  delight. 

TO  WAS  D    THE   SEASHORE  AND   MOUNTAINS. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limited 
scope  of  a  single  article,  to  describe  in  de- 
tail more  than  two  or  three  of  the  most  pleas- 
urable and  profitable  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
picturesque  and  historically  interesting  routes 
to  be  found  within  a  radius  of  three  days'  cy- 
cling from  the  Empire  State's  capital.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  paper,  therefore,  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  merest  framework  of  tours  lead- 
ing to  a  few  of  the  most  notable  resorts  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

The  tourist  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Boston  or  Providence, 
cycling  in  June,  July  or  August  toward  New- 
port, Bar  Harbor,  Long  Branch,  Atlantic  City, 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  the  Catskills,  Adiron- 
dacks,  Berkshire  Hills,  White  Mountains,  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  or  the  lake  regions  of 
Central  and  Western  New  York,  need  not  neces- 
sarily travel  far  alone  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
one  en  route  from  Rochester  or  Buffalo  to 
Niagara  Falls,  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to 
the  lake-sprinkled  lands  of  Southeastern  and 
Central  Wisconsin  or  from  the  Twin  Cities  to 
Lake  Minnetonka  and  other  Summer  pleasure 
camps  in  Eastern  Minnesota.  Indeed,  it  is  at 
these  resorts  that  the  bicycle  has  become  the 
most  valuable  as  a  vacation  resource,  and  in  the 
height  of  the  season  the  highways  leading  to 
these  points  and  to  others  of  less  renown  are 
sprinkled  with  wheeling  pilgrims  of  both  sexes, 
almost  invariably  socially  inclined,  happy  to 
add  to  a  wayfarer's  knowledge  of  some  particu- 
lar section  or  to  hear  from  him  of  the  delights 
of  touring  in  another  locality  at  home  or 
abroad.  Good  highways  will  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  of  the  points  above  mentioned. 

Newport  is  best  reached  from  New  York  by 
the  Fall  River  line  direct,  which  makes  a  very 
early  morning  landing  eit  route  to  Fall  River. 
From  Boston  follow  to  Fall  River  the  reverse 
of  the  route  from  Fall  River  to  Boston  outlined 
on  page  45  ;  and,  passing  through  the  city, 
proceed  to  North  Tiverton  and  Tiverton 
Heights,  and  thence  to  Newport  (Ocean  House) 
via  Stone  Bridge,  Portsmouth  and  South  Ports- 
mouth.    From  Central  New  England,  the  best 
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route  is,  perhaps,  to  Providence,  and  thence  to 
Newport  direct  by  boat,  amarvelously  fine  sail, 
combining  Little  Rhody's  splendid  river  and 
coast  scenery,  or  from  Providence  entirely  by 
wheel  via  Fall  River.  In  such  event,  calculate 
about  twenty  miles  of  fairly  good  road  to  the 
last  named  point  via  East  Providence  and 
Swansea  Center. 

TWO    ROUTES   TO    THE   JERSEY    SHORE. 

A  large  majority  of  cycling  tours  to  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  south  of  Asbury  Park,  begin  at 
Philadelphia,  and  for  that  reason  we  will  trace 
two  routes  from  the  Quaker  City  to  the  sea,  one 
via  Trenton,  Hightstown  and  Freehold  to 
Sea  Girt  and  Manasquan,  thence  back  a  few 
miles  in  the  pines  to  Lakewood  ;  the  other  to 
Atlantic  City.  The  latter  is  the  more  popular 
of  the  two,  and  the  distance,  sixty-six  miles, 
which  is  now  covered  by  rail  in  seventy  min- 
utes, makes  a  good  day's  ride. 

Leaving  Philadelphia,  en  rottte  for  Atlantic 
City,  by  Market  street,  cross  the  ferry  to  Cam- 
den and  continue  by  Federal  street  into  Had- 
don  avenue.  At  Line  street  keep  to  the  right 
until  the  city  line  is  reached,  then  take  the 
right  fork,  passing  through  Collingswood,  Had- 
donfield  and  Greenland  to  Kirkwood,  ten  miles, 
over  fairly  good  roads.  Leaving  Kirkwood, 
bear  to  the  left,  cross  the  railroad  track,  turn  to 
the  right  at  the  Paint  Works,  and  pass  by  Lake- 
side Park  to  Gibbsboro,  two  miles,  to  Berlin, 
four  miles  (gravel,  variable),  thence  direct  to 
Blue  Anchor,  eight  miles,  via  Wilton,  Beyond 
Blue  Anchor,  the  road  makes  three  forks  ;  take 
the  middle  one  and  then  the  jiext  left  fork  to 
Winslow  Junction,  two  miles.  Rosedale  is  but 
one  mile  beyond,  and  the  railroad  track  is 
crossed  en  route.  Recross  the  tracks  near 
Rogedale  Station,  continuing  thence  to  Ham- 
monton  over  ordinary  country  roads  and  occa- 
sional good  side-paths.  This  point,  thirty-one 
miles  from  Philadelphia  and  thirty-five  from 
Atlantic  City,  is  the  best  place  to  break  the 
journey  between  the  two  points. 

The  road  from  Hammonton  to  Atlantic  City 
is  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  first  via  New 
Columbia  to  Batsto,  to  Greenbank,  to  Wading 
River,  to  New  Gretna.  The  roads  vary  from  fair 
to  poor,  and  the  course  thus  far  is  direct,  except- 
ing a  turn  to  the  left  at  the  fork  in  the  road 
three  and  one-half  miles  out  of  New  Columbia. 
The  distance  from  Greenbank  via  New  Gretna 
to  Chestnut  Neck  is  twelve  miles  ;  thence  the 
main  road  is  followed  to  Port  Republic,  Smith- 
ville,  Oceanville  and  Absecum.  Shortly  after 
leaving  Chestnut  Neck,  the  rider  will  come  to  a 
fork  whose  turn  to  the  right  will  bring  him  in- 
to Point  Pleasant,  beyond  which  he  should  bear 
to  the  left,  going  through  Smithville  as  de- 
scribed. It  is  possible  to  wheel  direct  to  Ab- 
secum, but  this  course  is  hilly  and  poor,  while 
the  main  route  running  along  the  valley  is  in 
much  better  condition  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Pleasantville,  three  miles  beyond  Absecum,  is 
quickly  reached,  beyond  which  a  sharp  turn  to 
the  left  should  be  made,  continuing  into  Atlan- 
tic City  by  a  comparatively  good  highway  of 
sand  and  gravel.  During  the  Summer  months  no 
resort  on  the  coast  can  offer  more  attractions  or 
better  accommodations  to  the  touring  cycler. 
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Hall  should  be  the  starting  place,  and  the  best 
course  is  up  Broad  street,  beyond  Alleghany 
avenue  to  Nicetown  lane,  to  Frankford  (Clos- 
son's  Hotel),  seven'  miles  ;  macadam,  good. 
Turn  to  the  right  (toward  the  river)  at  this 
hotel  ;  keep  the  main  road  to  Holmesburg, 
passing  Tacony  (to  the  right)  en  route  direct 
to  Bristol — much  of  the  distance  over  good 
side-paths.  From  Bristol  to  Trenton  the  roads 
vary  from  medium  to  fair  ;  the  grades  are  not 
heavy,  and  good  side -paths  make  possible 
splendid  time  over  much  of  the  distance.  This 
route  leads  directly  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Toll  Bridge,  which  should  be  crossed. 
When  Trenton  is  reached  keep  right  along  the 
street  paralleling  the  railroad  track  to  Green- 
wood avenue,  thence  traveling  eastward  to 
Clinton  street,  turn  to  the  left  and  continue 
past  the  depot  for  about  four  squares. 

Leaving  the  street  by  the  railroad,  the  cycler 
turns  to  his  right  and  wheels  eastward  to 
Hamilton  Square,  five  miles  direct,  over  a  fairly 
good  road  and  rolling  country.  Beyond 
Hamilton  the  road  bends  southeasterly  to 
Robbinsville,  two  and  one-half  miles,  thence 
northerly  to  Windsor,  three  miles,  and  direct  to 
Hightstown,  two  miles.  Continue  direct  to  Mil- 
ford  and  Manalapan  over  roads  of  gravel,  clay 
and  sand,  good  in  dry  weather.  Seven  and 
one-half  miles  beyond  Manalapan  is  Freehold, 
via  West  Freehold.  Bear  to  the  south  at  the 
fork  of  the  road  at  Freehold,  and  continue 
three  miles  to  Howell  Station,  five  miles  to 
Farmingdale,  and  seven  more  to  Manasquan 
village,  two  miles  from  the  ocean  and  the  home 
of  Arthur  A.  Zimmerman.  The  roads  from 
Trenton  to  Manasquan  are  good,  and  fast  time 
is  possible  in  dry  weather. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  track  is  crossed 
as  the  rider  wheels  into  Manasquan,  and  a 
branch  is  approached  nearer  to  the  beach.  Do 
not  cross  this  branch,  but  turn  to  the  right  and 
keep  south  on  the  road  running  parallel  to  the 
track.  Passing  to  the  left  and  back  of  Beille 
Inlet,  the  "River  Road"  is  met.  This  will 
lead  back  westerly  for  a  short  distance.  Turn 
down  the  second  road  on  the  left,  which  will 
lead  directly  to  the  "  Squan  Bridge  "  and  Point 
Pleasant,  turn  to  the  left  at  the  street  laid  with 
trolley-car  tracks  and  continue  past  Clark's 
Landing  to  West  Point  Pleasant  over  roads 
somewhat  sandy,  but  nearly  always  ridable. 
On  the  outskirts  of  West  Point  Pleasant,  the 
roads  fork  near  Morrison's  Hotel.  Lakewood 
is  nine  miles  beyond  through  the  little  village 
of  Bunville. 

There  are  good  hotels  and  inns  at  nearly 
every  town  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Lakewood,  a  total  distance  of  about  ninety-two 
miles. 

FROM  PROVIDENCE  TO  BOSTON. 

No  time  in  the  Summer  can  be  inappropriate, 
but  the  most  appropriate  months  for  a  cj'cling 
tour  from  New  York  to  Boston  are  September 
and  October,  when  the  hills,  vales,  lakes,  and 
streams  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts  are  crowned  with  the  unrivaled 
splendor  of  New  England's  Autumn.  At  this 
time  of  the  year,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  the  Canadian  Provinces  are  the 
destinations  of  a  large  majority  of  wheeling 
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parties  from  the  metropolis  and  beyond ;  and 
in  such  outings  either  the  Fall  River,  Provi- 
dence, Stonington  or  Norwich  line  of  steamers 
from  New  York,  touching  respectively  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Stonington,  or 
Norwich,  Conn.,  generally  forms  the  first  link. 

Leaving  then  the  all-road  route  from  Man- 
hattan to  the  Hub  until  a  later  issue,  we  will  in 
this  paper  trace  the  routes  from  Providence 
and  Fall  River  to  Boston,  from  whence  good 
roads  and  railway  and  steamship  lines  radiate 
in  every  direction  ;  making  it  possible  to  reach 
by  rail  any  important  point  in  New  England 
within  twelve  hours,  and  all  seaside  resorts 
south  of  Halifax  in  twenty-four  hours  by  rail 
or  steamer.  Passengers  landing  at  New  Lon- 
don, Conn,  (by  the  Norwich  line),  or  at  Ston- 
ington (Stonington  line)  should  follow  the 
shore  line  to  Providence,  which  is  about  forty- 
seven  miles  from  Boston,  over  good  roads. 

Leaving  the  Rhode  Island  metropolis  (Nar- 
ragansett  Hotel)  by  Benefit  and  Olney  streets 
and  East  avenue,  proceed  direct  to  Pawtucket, 
four  miles.  Lebanon  Mills,  just  across  the 
Massachusetts  line,  is  next  reached  by  bearing 
to  the  left  immediately  after  leaving  Paw- 
tucket, again  as  soon  as  the  stone  bridge  is 
passed,  taking  the  next  left  fork,  finally  bear- 
ing to  the  right  at  the  third  fork,  from  which 
point  the  route  to  the  mills  is  direct.  The 
main  road  is  here  taken  to  Attleborough,  nearly 
twenty  miles  from  Providence,  direct,  via 
Hebronville  and  Dodgeville,  with  a  single 
bearing  to  the  right  beyond  Lebanon. 

From  Attleborough,  two  good  routes  are 
available — one  bearing  to  the  left  via  Foxbor- 
ough  Center,  Walpole,  Norwood,  Dedham, 
Hyde  Park,  and  via  Hyde  Park  avenue  and 
Franklin  Park  to  the  Back  Bay  District,  Bos- 
ton, twenty-seven  miles  ;  the  other  via  West 
Mansfield,  Mansfield  Junction,  East  Foxbor- 
ough,  East  Sharon,  Canton,  Ponkapog,  past 
Great  Blue  Hill,  thence,  via  Blue  Hill  avenue, 
Mattapan,  Warren  street  (Roxbury),  Harrison 
avenue,  to  Chester  Park,  to  Columbus  avenue, 
to  Boston  Common,  twenty-eight  miles.  In 
the  latter  case  one  caution  is  necessary :  Turn 
to  the  right  at  the  round  house  near  Massa- 
poag  Pond,  beyond  East  Foxborough  continu- 
ing to  East  Sharon  and  Canton,  avoiding 
Sharon  village  entirely.  If  the  destination  is 
Dorchester,  South  Boston,  or,  in  fact,  any  point 
near  Boston  Harbor,  the  last  scheduled  route 
from  Attleborough  is  preferable,  branching  off 
Blue  Hill  avenue  or  at  Mattapan  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  point  desired. 

The  roads  from  Providence  to  Boston  are 
uniformly  good — some  unexcelled  on  this  con- 
tinent— in  fact,  an  hour's  hard  rain  does  not 
make  them  unridable.  The  entire  course  is 
sprinkled  with  hills,  but  none  are  dangerous  or 
unridable,  and  coasting  is  everywhere  safe  if 
one  has  a  strong,  reliable  brake. 

From  the  Mellen  House,  Fall  River,  to  the 
Thorndike,  Boston,  is  fortv-nine  and  a  fraction 
miles,  and  if  the  journey  is  to  be  made  in  a 
half  day,  an  early  start  is  desirable,  which  is 
made  possible  by  the  early  arrival  of  the 
steamers.  The  usual  route  lies  from  the  City 
Hall,  Fall  River,  through  Somerset  and  past 
Dighton  Station,  along  the  Taunton  River  to 
Taunton — sixteen  miles — from  which  point  the 


old  Boston-New  Bedford  road  is  followed 
through  Raynham,  North  Raynham,  Easton- 
dale,  South  Easton  and  Stoughton,  to  Ponka- 
pog, where  the  last  section  of  the  previously 
described  Providence-Boston  route  is  found 
and  followed  to  the  Hub  ;  with,  of  course,  a 
choice  of  roads  from  Mattapan,  leading  either 
to  the  Back  Bay,  the  Common,  or  to  Dor- 
chester, and  other  points  on  the  water  front. 
It  is  possible  to  wheel  from  Fall  River  to 
Providence  through  Swansea  and  Luther's 
Corners,  which  route  is  not  recommended 
unless  the  tourist  desires  to  wheel  over  varia- 
ble roads  along  the  beautiful  shores  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  and  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Provi- 
dence River.  And  then,  too,  the  Providence- 
Boston  route  may  be  reached  from  two  points 
in  the  Fall  River-Boston  route  ;  by  turning 
west  at  Taunton,  and  passing  through  Oak- 
land and  North  Rehoboth  to  Dodgeville  ;  and 
again  by  wheeling  west,  about  five  miles, 
from  South  Easton  to  East  Foxborough. 

The  highways  from  Fall  River  to  Boston 
vary  from  fair  to  good,  with  occasional 
stretches  of  sand.  Beyond  Canton  they  are 
excellent,  and  at  no  point  of  the  entire  route 
will  embarrassing  grades  be  found. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  even 
enumerate  the  possible  short  trips  for  the 
cyclist  from  Boston.  Historic  Plymouth  is 
but  half  a  day's  ride  over  fairly  good  roads,  as 
are  also  Worcester,  Marblehead,  Nahant, 
Gloucester,  and  Newburyport,  over  splendid 
roads.  Nearly  all  points  in  Massachusetts 
east  of  Greenfield  and  Springfield  ;  in  Con- 
necticut northeast  of  Willimantic  ;  all  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  in  New  Hampshire  south 
of  Concord  and  Portsmouth,  and  even  Port- 
land, Me.,  may  be  reached  by  a  hard  day's 
ride,  the  roads  varying  from  excellent  to  poor 
as  the  distance  from  Boston  increases.  The 
mountain  resorts  of  the  Granite  State,  even 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  itself,  the 
Berkshire  Hills,  and  the  Maine  coast,  are  but 
from  two  to  three  wheeling  days  from  the 
Hub.  Tourists  en  route  for  New  Brunswick 
or  Nova  Scotia  will  do  well  to  take  the  steamer 
at  Boston,  landing  for  New  Brunswick  at  St. 
John,  for  Nova  Scotia  at  Halifax,  Annapolis  or 
Digby,  from  each  of  which  points  moderately 
good  roads  may  be  taken  through  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  the  respective  provinces. 

NEW   YORK  TO   ALBANY. 

Unquestionably  the  most  pleasurable  and 
profitable  cycling  tour,  of  medium  length,  to 
be  taken  on  the  American  continent  is  that 
from  New  York  to  Albany,  the  entire  distance 
approximating  151  miles,  skirting  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  lordly  Hudson.  The  roads,  al- 
though steadily  improved  year  by  year,  are  not 
all  that  the  cyclist  might  expect,  and  the  jour- 
ney will  present  many  grades  embarrassing  to 
the  tyro.  To  cover  the  distance  in  two  days 
will  test  the  strength  of  all  but  the  well-trained, 
and  three  days  or  even  more  will  insure  a  more 
satisfactory  outing.  If  made  in  two  days,  the 
most  convenient  point  at  which  to  break  the 
journey  is  Poughkeepsie  ;  if  in  three  days,  the 
most  desirable  relay  stations  are  Garrison's  and 
Hudson,  by  which  plan  the  longest  day's  ride 
will  be  the  second. 
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Leaving  the  metropolis,  via  the  Boulevard 
and  Kingsbridge  Road,  bear  to  the  left  at 
Kingsbridge  and  continue  direct  to  Yonkers 
(fifteen  miles),  via  Riverside  avenue.  A  trifle 
over  ten  miles  beyond,  through  Hastings  and 
Irvington,  lies  Tarrytown  with  its  chain  of 
pleasant  memories.  Here,  after  passing  the 
Andre  Monument,  turn  left  at  St.  Paul's  M. 
E.  Church,  and  follow  the  old  Albany  Post 
Road  through  Sing  Sing  to  Peekskill,  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  Hudson  highlands. 
Eight  miles  north  of  Peekskill,  opposite  which 
are  the  sites  of  the  old  forts,  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery, beyond  which  the  steep  grade  of  ' '  An- 
thony's Nose "  must  be  ascended,  and  past 
Beverly  House,  Arnold's  old  headquarters,  is 
the  quiet  little  village  of  Garrison's,  opposite 
West  Point,  w^here  the  average  tourist  will  be 
content  to  rest  after  a  ride,  by  no  means  easy, 
of  a  fraction  over  fifty  miles  from  New  York. 
Unless  he  cross  the  river  to  West  Point,  push 
on  to  Poughkeepsie,  or  to  Fishkill  and  take  the 
ferry  to  Newburgh,  the  comfortable  but  rural 
hotel  accommodations  at  Garrison's  must,  and 
generally  do,  suffice.  The  journey  thus  far 
has  been  covered  with  the  majestic  river  nearly 
all  the  way  in  view,  margined  on  the  westward 
by  the  frowning  Palisades  and  studded  with 
places  of  historic  interest. 

At  Garrison's,  two  routes  are  available  to 
Poughkeepsie,  twenty-six  railes  beyond,  and 
seventy-six  from  New  York,  one  still  along  the 
Hudson,  through  Cold  Spring,  Storm  King, 
Matteawan,  Fishkill  Landing  New  Hamburgh, 
and  Wappinger's  Falls — exceedingly  pictur- 
esque but  over  steep  grades  ;  the  other  bearing 
to  the  right  at  Garrison's,  affording  only  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  river,  and  continuing 
almost  due  north  through  Fishkill  village  and 
Wappinger's  Falls.  The  latter  is  about  a  mile 
shorter,  and  though  not  so  interesting,  may 
well  be  taken  if  the  distance  from  Garrison's  to 
Hudson  is  to  be  covered  in  one  day.  After 
crossing  Wappinger's  Creek,  the  two  roads 
unite  to  form  South  avenue  into  Poughkeepsie, 
eight  miles  of  good  wheeling  over  shale  and 
gravel. 

If  this  Queen  City  of  the  Hudson  is  to  be  the 
stopping  place  over  night,  splendid  accommo- 
dations may  be  found  at  the  Nelson  House,  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  an  evening's  stroll 
around  the  city  or  over  the  hills  toward  Vassar 
College  will  be  profitable. 

Beyond  Poughkeepsie,  proceed  over  the 
best  stretch  of  road  along  the  river,  through 
Hyde  Park,  Staatsburgh,  Rhinebeck,  Red 
Hook,  Clermont,  Blue  Stores,  and  McKinstry- 
ville  to  Hudson.  At  no  point  -will  the  tourist  be 
apt  to  mistake  the  route,  and  at  McKinstryville 
two  roads  are  available,  the  one  straight  ahead 
or  the  one  bearing  to  the  left,  the  former  the 
more  pleasant  of  the  two.  We  are  still  follow- 
ing the  old  Albany  Post  Road,  which  leaves  the 
river  once  more  just  above  Staatsburgh.  At 
Rhinebeck,  if  he  choose,  the  cycler  may  turn 
to  the  left  and  continue  b}^  the  Hudson,  passing 
through  Barry  town,  Annandale,  Tivoli,  Ger- 
man town,  and  Catskill  Station,  turning  east  at 
the  latter  point  to  join  the  former  road  at 
McKinstryville.  This  detour  should  be  made 
by  all  en  route  to  the  Catskills,  taking  the  ferry 
at  Catskill  Station. 
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From  the  Worth  Hotel,  Hudson,  to  Albany 
is,  approximately,  thirty-two  miles,  and,  if  an 
early  start  be  made,  the  rider  may  wheel  lei- 
surely and  reach  his  destination  in  time  to  visit 
the  State  Capitol  and  other  points  of  interest 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Hudson  is  best  left  by 
Fourth  street  and  Pond  Road,  where  the  tele- 
graph poles  are  followed  over  a  poor  highway 
through  Stottville  to  Stockport,  over  a  better 
road  to  Stuyvesant  Falls  and  Kinderhook, 
where  the  Albany  Post  Road  bends  to  the  left, 
and  continues  on  to  Pine  Grove  and  Schodack 
Center.  About  four  and  one-quarter  miles 
north  of  Pine  Grove,  turn  to  the  left  at  "  The 
Willow  Trees,"  after  crossing  two  small  bridges, 
and  keep  the  Post  Road  to  Greenbush,  oppo- 
site Albany.  Just  before  reaching  Greenbush 
a  long  hill  must  be  descended  with  care.  On 
reaching  the  Hudson,  the  tourist  should  cross 
South  Bridge  and  wheel  up  Broadway  to  State 
street  to  North  Pearl,  where  he  will  find  the 
"  Kenmore,"  the  favorite  hotel  for  wheelmen 
in  the  Capital  City. 

The  roads  from  New  York  to  Albany  vary 
from  the  finest  macadam  along  the  lower  Hud- 
son to  the  shale  of  Wappinger's  Falls,  inter- 
spersed with  stretches  of  sand,  gravel  and  clay. 
In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  the  principal  road 
material  is,  from  New  York  to  Tarrytown, 
macadam  (good),  thence  loam  and  sand  (poor) 
to  Garrison's,  gravel  (variable)  and  shale  (good) 
to  Poughkeepsie,  well-packed  gravel  (good)  to 
Red  Hook,  sand  and  loam  (variable)  to  McKin- 
stryville,  clay  (poor)  to  Stockport,  gravel  to 
Kinderhook  (good  in  dry  weather),  gravel,  sand 
and  loam  (generally  poor)  to  East  Albany. 

There  is  hardly  a  level  stretch  along  the 
entire  route,  although  comparatively  few  hills 
are  unridable  or  dangerous  to  the  expert  cy- 
clist. Heavy  grades  are  the  rule  from  Sing 
Sing  to  Wappinger's  Falls,  slight  grades  from 
Poughkeepsie  to  Staatsburgh,  a  trifle  heavier 
near  Rhinebeck,  slight  again  to  Clermont,  from 
which  point  to  East  Albany  hills  vary  from  un- 
noticeable  grades  to  those  which  the  average 
tourist  will  do  well  to  walk.  Coasting  without 
a  brake  is  dangerous  at  many  points,  especially 
between  Peekskill  and  Fishkill  village. 

Albany  is  but  three  hours  from  New  York, 
less  than  seven  from  Boston,  and  within  eight 
hours  of  Montreal  or  Niagara  Falls.  A  cycle 
tour  in  any  direction  will  be  found  pleasur- 
able and  profitable.  If  desirable  to  return  to 
the  metropolis  by  wheel,  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson  should  be  followed  through  Kingston, 
Newburgh  and  Cornwall  to  Weehawken,  N.  J., 
where  ferry  may  be  taken  for  New  York.  The 
return  journey  will  be  more  difficult,  but 
scarcely  less  interesting,  and  the  cyclist  will 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  whole  Hudson 
River  Valley  in  a  way  that  will  insure  pleasant 
memories  of  the  outing,  the  entire  expense  of 
■which  will  not  exceed  $25. 

The  trip  from  Albany  to  New  York  admits 
of  several  variations.  The  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad  may  be  taken  to  Springfield,  Mass. , 
from  which  point  New  York  is  one  hard  day  or 
two  easy  days'  ride.  If  a  greater  variety  of 
scenery  or  a  larger  radius  is  desirable,  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  may  be  taken  to 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. ,  and  the  D.  L.  &  W.  route 
followed  through  Northeastern   Pennsylvania 
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and  Northern  New  Jersey  to  New  York.  This 
route  is  a  very  hard  one,  and  cannot  be  covered 
satisfactorily  in  less  than  three  days. 

CYCLING  NOTES. 

The  marvel  of  the  present  is  the  number- 
less wheelwomen.  The  reason  therefor  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  form  of  com- 
bined outdoor  recreation  and  physical  culture 
admitting  of  such  general  adoption.  It  has 
been  well  proven  safe  and  healthful  for  the 
young  and  old,  and  even  invalids  who  have 
taken  up  cycling  with  the  advice  of  the  family 
physician  have  found  great  benefit  from  the 
exhilarating  character  of  the  exercise,  as  well 
as  from  the  life-giving  influence  of  pure  air 
and  sunshine.  With  the  advance  in  the  science 
of  manufacture,  touring  on  fully  equipped 
bicycles  is  far  from  fatiguing  or  severe  on  the 
muscles  after  a  few  weeks'  practice.  Thou- 
sands of  American  tandems  and  duplex  wheels 
are  being  ridden  this  Spring  by  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  per 
day  without  discomfort,  and  the  number  of 
delightful  Summer  tours  of  over  one  thousand 
miles  being  planned  for  June,  July,  August 
and  September  is  enormous. 

The  Racing  Board  of  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Wheelmen  blacklists  all  tracks  throughout 
the  country  on  which  unsanctioned  or  female 
bicycle  races  are  held.  This  action  is  taken 
for  the  double  purpose  of  compelling  clubs  and 
race-promoting  individuals  to  recognize  and 
abide  by  the  rules  of  the  L.  A.  W. ,  and  to  keep 
the  sport  free  from  the  inevitable  stigma  that 
follows  the  holding  of  events  for  female  com- 
petition. Quite  a  number  of  blacklisted  tracks 
have  found  it  impossible  to  hold  a  successful 
cycle  tournament,  while  a  large  majority  of 
American  cyclists  congratulate  themselves  that 
the  splendid  stand  taken  by  the  Racing  Board 
in  regard  to  female  racing  bids  fair  to  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained. 

The  National  Racing  Circuit  extends  this 
year  from  Oakland,  Cal.,  across  the  continent 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  thence  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  includes  forty-nine  of  the  most  im- 
portant cycling  centers  in  America.  Several 
State,  inter-State  and  sectional  circuits  are 
being  arranged,  which  proves  indisputably  the 
splendid  and  uniform  popularity  of  cycle  racing 
throughout  the  country.  The  National  Circuit 
began  in  California,  May  ist,  with  a  list  of  fixt- 
ures and  dates  as  follows  : 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  ist ;  El  Paso,  Tex.,  3d  ;  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  6th;  Laredo,  Tex.,  8th;  Houston,  Tex., 
loth  ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  13th;  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  i6th; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  20th;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  23d;  Peoria, 
111.,  2sth,  26th,  27th. 

Galesburg,  111.,  July  ist ;  Davenport,  Iowa,  2d;  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  4th  ;  Appleton,  Wis.,  7th,  8th  ;  Chica.afo, 
111.,  nth;  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  14th;  Detroit,  Mich., 
17th,  i8th  ;  Toledo.  Ohio,  21st,  22d ;  Lima,  Ohio,  25th ; 
Springfield,  Ohio,  28th. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  August  iSt ;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  3d; 
Evansville,  Ind.,  5th  ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  7th,  8th  ;  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  loth-isth  ;  Erie,  Pa.,  iSth  ;  Niagara  Falls, 
20th;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  22d  ;  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  25th. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  September  ist-3d ;  Waltham, 
Mass.,  sth;  Boston,  Mass.,  7th;  Keene,  N.  H.,  gth ; 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  12th ;  Meriden,  Conn.,  15th ;  New 
York  City,  igth ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  22d ;  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  26th. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  October  ist;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  3d; 
Reading,  Pa.,  6th;  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  loth ;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  17th. 


The  April  election  of  officers  of  the  Century 
Road  Club  of  America  was  held  in  Chicago, 
and  resulted  as  follows  : 

President,  William  A.  Skinkle,*  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
First  Vice-President,  D.  M.  Adee,  New  York  City. 
Second  Vice-President,  M.  H.  Bentley,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Secretary,  C.  M.  Fairchild,*  Chicago,  111. 
Treasurer,  O.  W.  Lawson,  Louisville,  Ky. 
*  Re-elected. 

To  President  Skinkle  and  Secretary  Fair- 
child,  and  especially  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Walden, 
chairman  of  the  Road  Records  Committee,  is 
due  the  splendid  control  of  this  organization 
over  all  legitimate  road  riding  in  the  United 
States. 

A  large  number  of  American  wheelmen  and 
wheelwomen  to  whom  cycling  is  nothing  more 
than  a  pastime,  as  soon  as  the  hot  Summer 
days  come,  forsake  their  bicycles,  as  they  do  at 
the  approach  of  Winter.  Such  a  course  is  a 
grave  mistake.  Cycling  is  not  a  violent  exer- 
cise unless  the  rider  make  it  so,  and,  rationally 
used,  it  is  the  ideal  means  of  individual  locomo- 
tion throughout  the  heated  term.  It  is  easier, 
cooler,  and  in  every  way  more  comfortable 
to  ride  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  ten  miles  than  it 
is  to  walk  the  same  distance,  and  the  journey 
can  be  made  awheel  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
required  afoot  or  in  stage  or  carriage.  During 
June,  July  and  August  the  bicycle  should  not 
be  abandoned,  but  used  judiciously.  For  those 
who  will  sojourn  at  any  of  the  principal  Sum- 
mer resorts  in  the  East,  by  the  seashore,  among 
the  mountains  or  in  the  country,  the  wheel 
will  prove  a  very  reasonable  and  useful  acces- 
sory, enabling  its  possessor  to  be  independent 
of  local  transportation  agencies.  A  daily  spray 
bath  with  a  trifle  of  sea  salt  in  it  will  do  much 
to  keep  the  cycler  cool  and  comfortable. 

Correct  chain  adjustment  is  one  of  the  first 
essentials  of  pleasurable  cycling.  Every  chain 
should  have  a  little  play,  in  the  case  of  a 
covered  chain  very  slight,  with  an  unprotected 
chain  a  trifle  more,  to  allow  of  the  tightening 
influence  of  the  mud  and  dust  collecting  on  the 
sprockets  and  chain  links.  A  very  tight  chain 
is  much  worse  than  a  loose  one.  Many  novices 
struggle  along  with  their  chains  perfectly 
taut,  racking  the  ball  bearings  and  making 
coasting  perfectly  dangerous,  because  of  the 
possibility  of  the  chain  mounting  the  sprocket 
cogs,  thus  rendering  a  brakeless  wheel  un- 
manageable. 

A  new  regulation  governing  the  admission  of 
tourists'  bicycles  into  Canada  has  just  been 
put  into  effect  by  the  Dominion  Government. 
Members  of  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men will  be  allowed  to  pass  their  bicycles  over 
the  border  duty  free  by  depositing  their  certifi- 
cates of  membership  with  the  Collector  of 
Customs  at  the  port  of  entr}^  the  Canadian 
Wheelmen's  Association  guaranteeing  the 
Canadian  Government  the  legal  duty  on  all 
wheels  brought  in  by  tourists  and  not  after- 
ward exported.  Cyclists  who  go  from  the 
provinces  to  the  United  States  may  obtain 
from  the  Collector  at  the  port  of  exit  a  certifi- 
cate describing  their  wheels,  by  means  of  which 
they  may  return  duty  free.  No  fee  is  charged 
for  any  part  of  this  service. 

The  Prowler. 
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PROTECTION    FOR    YACHT-BUILDERS. 

The  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Repre- 
sentative Payne,  of  New  York,  has  stirred  up 
the  wealthier  class  of  yachtsmen  and  evoked 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  builders  and  extreme 
protectionists.  The  measure  is  drawn  so  that, 
by  a  slight  amendment  to  the  existing  revenue 
laws,  the  conditions  under  which  Americans 
on  pleasure  bent  luxuriate  in  foreign-built 
yachts  will  be  altered.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to 
check,  both  by  tax  and  restriction  of  privileges, 
the  spending  of  American  money  in  British 
ship-yards.  Its  immediate  cause  was  probably 
the  publication  of  the  fact  that  four  American 
gentlemen,  viz.,  Messrs.  Eugene  Higgins, 
A.  J.  Drexel,  Ogden  Goelet  and  Robert  Goelet, 
are  each  building  large  steam-yachts  in  Scot- 
land, which  will  involve  an  aggregate  outlay 
of  over  a  million  dollars. 

Probably  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  a 
tax  alone  would  not  prevent  the  wealthy 
yachtsman  from  placing  his  order  where  he 
felt  that  he  could  be  best  satisfied,  in  addition 
to  a  tonnage  tax,  it  is  proposed  that  the  for- 
mality of  entering  and  clearing  at  the  custom 
house  shall  be  enforced  upon  such  a  yacht's 
entering  and  leaving  port. 

These  exactions  are  not,  by  reason  of  an 
interchange  of  courtesies  between  the  nations, 
imposed  upon  foreign  yachts  owned  by  for- 
eigners. 

The  following  is  the  amendment  of  the  Re- 
. vised  Statutes  as  originally  offered  ;  the  pro- 
viso constitutes  the  new  portion  thereof  : 

"  Section  4,216.— Yachts  belonging  to  a  regularly 
organized  yacht  club  of  any  foreign  nation  which  shall 
extend  like  privileges  to  the  yachts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  privilege  of  entering  or  leaving 
any  port  of  the  United  States  without  entering  or 
clearing  at  the  custom  house  thereof,  or  paying  ton- 
nage tax ;  firoz'ided^  that  the  privileges  of  this  section 
shall  not  extend  to  any  yacht  built  outside  of  the 
United  States,  and  owned,  chartered  or  used  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States." 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  members  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  through  Representa- 
tive Bartlett,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Payne  has 
modified  his  proposed  measure  so  that  it  shall 
not  affect  yachts  already  built  or  in  process  of 
construction.  The  softening  down  of  the 
measure  was  effected  by  adding  to  the  above, 
the  words  :  "  Unless  such  ownership  or  charter 
was  acquired  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act." 

While  this  matter  is  being  discussed  it  is 
pertinent  to  inquire  why  these  gentlemen  place 
their  orders  abroad.  I  think  the  reasons  are 
simply  that  the  history  of  the  recently  built 
steam-yachts  shows  that  the  English  ones  are 
bette}'-  as  well  as  cheaper  than  in  America. 
Yet  to  assert,  in  view  of  the  construction  of 
our  recent  battle -ships,  torpedo-boats  and 
ocean  and  sound  steamers,  that  good  steam- 
yachts  cannot  be  built  in  this  country  is  a 
reductio  ad  absurduvi. 

An  inquiry  would  perhaps  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  American  builders  have  brought  this  loss 
of  patronage  upon  their  own  heads  by  neglect- 
ing the  vital  element  of  scientific  designing, 
and  that  Mr.  Watson  has  after  all  been  the 
potent  magnet  which  has  drawn  the  American 
dollars    across    the    sea.      The    great  racing 


spirit  that  has  dommated  the  owners  of  sail- 
ing yachts  has  developed  a  school  of  American 
designers  equal  in  number  and  ability  with 
their  English  confreres,  but  the  very  fact  of 
these  orders  for  steam-vessels  going  abroad 
shows  that  our  naval  architects  have  points  to 
learn.  We  very  much  doubt  whether  restrict- 
ive legislation  which  will  compel  the  Ameri- 
can Croesus  to  buy  a  make-shift  yacht  for  his 
floating  palace,  or  to  abandon  his  desire  al- 
together, will  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

GOVERNMENT  PATROL  BOATS. 

Senator  Hill  has  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
authorizing  the  detail  of  revenue  cutters  to 
protect  yachts,  while  racing,  from  the  inter- 
ference of  accompanying  vessels. 

Supposing  that  Senator  Hill  has  in  view  the 
protection  of  possible  future  international  con- 
testants, we  must  suppose  that  that  astute  law- 
yer advanced  his  measure  as  something  which 
would  be  just  a  trifle  better  than  nothing  at  all. 
Such  a  law  could  in  no  way  affect  racing  on 
the  Sandy  Hook  or  the  Marblehead  course,  or 
the  patroling  of  those  courses,  the  United 
States  having  no  more  authority  in  those 
waters  than  have  the  police  boards  of  New 
York  or  Boston.  As  far  as  the  proposed  rev- 
enue cutters  are  concerned,  any  foreign  vessel 
might  sail  or  steam  around  the  course  and 
blanket  the  Defender  all  the  way,  provided  she 
conformed  to  the  international  rules  of  the  road 
at  sea. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  humble  columns  to 
remiind  the  great  Senator  that  the  government 
has  no  authority  outside  the  three  mile  limit, 
except  on  its  own  vessels,  and  that  serious 
complications  might  arise  through  interference 
with  a  vessel's  progress. 

However,  the  scheme  is  better  than  nothing, 
and  if  the  government  will  accept  the  responsi- 
bility, which  it  probably  will  not,  we  hope  the 
Senator's  bill  will  become  a  law. 

RATING    FORMULAS. 

Rules  for  the  classification  of  ^^achts  for  rac- 
ing are  generally  made  with  the  intention  of 
barring  out  freaks  or  racing  machines  ;  but  ow- 
ing to  the  ingenuity  of  the  rule-cheaters  each 
change  of  rules  has  developed  some  extreme 
type  of  boat. 

Under  the  rules  in  vogue  of  late,  the  fin-keel 
has  developed  to  such  alarming  proportions  that 
the  French,  English  and  American  associations 
have  all  legislated  against  it  in  the  new  rules. 

The  formula  of  the  Union  des  Yachts  Fran- 
gais,  under  which  all  the  Mediterranean  races 
of  this  Spring  were  sailed,  is  as  follows  : 

iLength— S^^l  X  girth  X  1/  sail  area 

130 

All  of  the  measurements  are  made  in  meters, 
the  girth  measurement  to  be  made  with  a  chain, 
from  deck  to  deck  under  the  keel,  and  including 
the  beam.  This  measurement  may  be  taken 
while  the  yacht  is  afloat. 

The  new  formula  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain  is  also  a  complicated 
affair,  and  it  requires  that  the  yacht  shall  be 


rating. 
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measured  both  in  and  out  of  the  water,  under 
special  directions  given  in  the  Instructions  for 
Measurers.  The  measurements  to  be  taken  are 
the  length,  breadth  and  girth,  length  of  the 
spars,  or  dimensions  of  sails  in  accordance  with 
the  rules. 

The  formula  is  as  follows  : 

L.  +  B.  +  o.  75  G.  +  o.  5  n/STaT. 

! ! — =ratmg. 

In  all  ratings  decimals  below  .05  to  be  disre- 
garded, and  those  of  .05  and  upward  to  count 
as  .1. 

The  girth  is  to  be  taken  from  l.w.l.  to  l.w.l. 
under  the  keel  at  a  station  .6  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  outer  edges  of  the  length  marks, 
which  are  affixed  under  the  bow  and  stern,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  water  line.  Special  directions 
are  given  for  taking  account  of  various  forms  of 
bilge  and  keel.  In  case  of  centerboard  yachts 
1.5  times  the  extreme  drop  below  the  keel  is  to 
be  added  to  the  girth.  Permanent  marks,  in 
addition  to  those  under  the  bow  and  stern,  are 
to  be  affixed  on  the  sides  to  mark  the  place  of 
the  girth  measurement ;  "three  metal  discs  of 
suitable  size  on  each  side  of  the  yacht,"  and 
also  a  disc  coinciding  with  the  center  of  the 
three,  perpendicular  to  the  l.w.l.  level  under 
■  the  rail. 

One  turns  from  these  monstrous  formulas  to 
the  simple  rule  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Union  of 
Long  Island  Sound  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  And 
yet  there  will  be  plenty  of  suffering  in  getting 
all  the  boats  measured,  but  the  patient  crews 
can  reflect  upon  the  foreign  systems  for  their 
comfort.  The  formula  of  the  Y.  R.  U.  is  as 
follows  ; 


L.W.L. -f  Vs.A. 


= racing  length. 


The  l.w.l,  length  is  the  distance  between 
the  points  forward  and  aft,  inclusive  of  the 
rudder  stock,  where  the  hull  enters  the  water, 
the  crew  being  aboard  at  the  time  of  measure- 
ment. 

YACHT    RACING    UNIONS. 

This  is  a  great  year  for  club  co-operation. 
In  England  the  system  has  long  been  in  vogue 
of  arranging  the  more  important  club  dates  so 
that  the  racing  shall  start  in  the  south  and  fol- 
low round  the  west  coast  from  the  Solent  to  the 
Clyde.  This  Winter  the  Union  des  Yachts 
Frangais  has  secured  the  agreement  of  nearly 
all  the  French  clubs  to  its  rules. 

Last  year  a  number  of  the  American  clubs 
turned  their  attention  to  the  systematizing  of 
their  rules,  and  the  changes  have  tended  to 
bring  them  nearer  together.  There  is  no  su- 
perior yachting-ground  in  the  world  to  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  a  good  start  was  made  here 
last  Summer,  largely  through  the  energetic 
efforts  of  Commodore  Frank  Bowne  Jones,  of 
the  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  to  bring  about 
a  harmonizing  of  rules  and  action  among  the 
Sound  clubs.  The  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Seawanhakas  was  extended  to  the  smaller 
clubs  from  the  beginning,  and  this  year  the 
Larchmont  Club  has  swung  into  line.  A 
series  of  dates,  as  far  as  possible  non-conffict- 
ing,  has  been  arranged,  and  a  set  of  rules 
adopted,  which  are  to  apply  to  the  races  held 


under  the  auspices  of  the  union.  It  certainly 
indicates  a  generous  infusion  of  entente  cor- 
dial e  among  the  yachtsmen  when  the  largest 
clubs  courteously  waive  their  appointed  dates 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  union  for  the  benefit 
of  the  smallest  ones. 

The  racing  rules,  which  have  recently  been 
published  in  full,  are  constructed  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  the  principles  in 
vogue  in  the  larger  organizations,  and  are 
formulated  with  skill  and  care.  One  of  the 
innovations  is  the  allotment  of  permanent 
racing  numbers  for  all  the  competing  yachts. 
The  yachts  are  to  be  divided  into  classes, 
which  classes  will  be  designated  by  a  letter, 
each  separate  yacht  being  assigned  a  distin- 
guishing number.  Thus  in  racing  each  con- 
testant will  display  a  letter  and  a  numeral  on 
each  side  of  her  mainsail.  Probably  many  of 
the  yachts  will  affix  these  numbers  permanently, 
as  is  the  custom  on  sailing  canoes,  so  that  the 
device  may  always  serve  as  a  distinguishing 
signal. 

The  classification  is  as  follows  : 

Schooners. — First  class,  A  ;  gsft.  class.  B  ;  85ft,  class, 
C  ;  _75ft.  class,  D  ;  65ft.  class,  E. 

Single-Masted  Vessels  and  Yawls. — Cabin  Yachts- 
First  class,  H  ;  Soft,  class,  I ;  70ft.  class,  J  ;  60ft.  class, 
K  ;  51ft.  class,  L  ;  43ft.  class,  M  ;  36ft.  class,  N  ;  30ft. 
class,  O  ;  25ft.  class,  P  ;  special  34ft.  class,  V  ;  special 
30ft.  class,  W. 

Open  Yachts. — First  or  30ft.  class,  R  ;  25ft.  class,  S  ; 
20ft.  class,  T;  15ft.  class,  U;  special  jib  and  mainsail 
class,  X  ;  special  21ft.  class,  Y  ;  special  ^-rater  class,  Z. 

Specials. — V,  Larchmont  class  ;  W,  New  York  class  ; 
X,  Larchmont  class  ;  Y,  Larchmont  class;  Z,  Seawan- 
haka  class. 

The  letters  will  be  placed  just  above  the  numbers. 
For  classes  over  30ft.  the  figures  will  be  lyin.  high,  and 
for  the  smaller  classes  i4in.  The  numbers  will  be  so 
allotted  that  j^achts  of  similar  rig  will  have  numbers 
of  the  same  series. 

The  programme  of  the  union  from  June  ist 
to  July  4th  is  as  follows  : 

Saturday,  June  6 — Knickerbocker  annual. 

Saturday,  June  i; — Douglaston  annual. 

Tuesday,  June  16^— Atlantic  annual.  New  York  Bay. 

Saturday,  June  20— Larchmont  Spring. 

Saturday,  June  20 — Waterside  open. 

Monday,  June  22 — Seawanhaka,  trial  race,  ^2-raters. 

Tuesday,  June  23 — Seaw^anhaka,  trial  race,  ^-raters. 

Wednesday,  June   24  —  Seawanhaka,  trial  race,  J^- 

raters. 
Saturday,  June  27— New  Rochelle  annual. 
Saturday,  June  27 — Seawanhaka  annual. 
Monday,  June  29 — Stamford  special. 
Tuesday,  June  30 — Indian  Harbor  special. 
Wednesday,  July  i — Corinthian  fleet  annual. 
Thursday,  July  2 — Horseshoe  Harbor  special. 
Friday,  July  3 — American  annual. 
Saturday,   July  4 — Larchmont  annual  and  34's  and 

30's,  first  race. 
A  similar  organization,  known  as  the  Yacht 
Racing     Association    of     Massachusetts,     has 
arranged  a  programme  for  the  circuit  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  going  as  far  east  as  Portsmouth. 
The  events  for  June  are  as  follows : 
June  17,  Wednesday — Massachusetts  Y.   C,  off  Na- 

hant. 
June  20,  Saturday — Dorchester  Y.  C,  oiE  Dorchester 

Bay. 
June  27,  Saturday — Winthrop  Y.  C,  off  Winthrop. 
June  27,  Saturday — Duxbury  Y.  C,  at  Plymouth. 

The  Interlake  Yachting  Association  is  a  pros- 
perous combination  of  clubs  on  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario.  The  following  clubs  are  in  the 
Association  :  Buffalo  Y.  C,  Erie  Y.  C,  Cleve- 
land Y.  C,  Sandusky  Y.  C,  Put-in-Bay  Y.  C, 
Ohio  Y.  C,  Toledo  Y,  C,  Citizens' Y.  A.  of 
Detroit,  West  End  Y.  A.  of  Detroit  and  the 
Detroit  Y.  A.     The  following  are  the  officers  : 
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Commodore,  G.  H.  Worthington,  C.  Y.  C,  Cleveland, 
O.;  vice-commodore,  C.  J.  Lichtenberg-,  D.  Y.  C,  De- 
troit, Mich. ;  rear-commodore,  Henry  Tracy,  O.  Y.  C, 
Toledo,  O.  ;  fleet  captain,  G.  T.  Bliss,  Erie  Y.  C,  Erie 
Pa. ;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  R.  Frey,  Toledo  Y.  C, 
Toledo,  O. ;  measurer,  J.  W.  Hepburn,  T.  Y.  C,  To- 
ledo, O. ;  fleet  surgeon,  A.  D.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  D.  Y.  C, 
Detroit,  Mich.  ;  Race  Committee,  R.  D.  Potter,  T.  Y.  C, 
chairman ;  Dr.  W.  G.  Bean,  C.  Y.  A. ;  Joe  Nicholson, 
D.  Y.  C. ;  Barnard  Schultz,  W.  E.  Y.  C.  ;  Frank  Hub- 
bard, S.  Y.  C. ;  F.  R.  Frey,  ex-officio,  T.  Y.  C. 

The  following  events  are  alinounced  for  Au- 
gust :  Aug.  3-6,  inclusive,  meet  at  Put-in  Bay  ; 
Aug.  8th,  sail  to  Cleveland ;  Aug.  10-13,  in- 
clusive, Cleveland  Centennial  Regatta.  Re- 
gattas will  be  held  at  Erie  and  Buffalo  later  in 
the  month. 

THE  half-raters'  RACE. 

The  opening  regatta  of  the  Huguenot  Yacht 
Club,  of  New  Rochelle,  May  i6th,  was  of 
special  interest  because  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  new  half-raters.  Olita  was  the  only  last 
year's  boat  entered.  The  others  were  Two 
Stepy  a  countevpaxtoi  Et  he  I  w^nn;  Imp,  owned 
by  John  M.  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Hope, 
the  new  Huntington  boat  owned  by  Arthur 
Iselin  ;  Gtiome,  F.  M.  Hoyt's  new  Herreshoff 
creation  ;  Guilia,  one  of  the  new  Rigby  boats 
owned  by  H.  G.  F.  Wey,  and  Willada,  another 
Huntington  boat  owned  by  W.  G.  Newmann, 
Douglaston  Yacht  Club. 

The  race  lacked  value,  there  being  no  beat 
to  windward.  The  course  was  a  seven-mile 
triangle,  one  run  and  two  reaches,  from 
Huckleberry  Island  to  Execution,  to  Hen  and 
Chickens  ;  the  breeze  fresh  from  north-west. 

Elapsed 

Start.  Finish.                 Titne, 

H.    M.    S.  H.    M.    S.              H.    M.     S. 

Jfnpftft I     32    00  2     50     II            I     18     II 

_  Olita I     32    00  2     50    49            I     18    49 

Uope I     32     00  2     51     00            I     19    00 

T-wo  Step I     32     00  2     51     12            I     19     12 

Gnome i     32     00  2     54     39            i     22     39 

Willada i     32     00  2     56     40            i     24     40 

Guilia I    32    00  Did  not  finish. 

A  protest  was  lodged  and  sustained  against 
Imp  on  the  ground  that  she  was  sailed  by  a 
professional,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to 
Olita. 

The  2i-footer  Celia,  Clement  Gould,  defeated 
Houri,  E.  B.  Hart,  Jr.  Among  the  cabin  cat- 
"boats,  Weasel  F.  E.  Ferris,  was  the  winner. 

AROUND    THE   WORLD. 

The  Maine-built  steam-yacht  Eleatior,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Slater,  has  completed  a  voyage  round 
the  world.  She  started  from  New  London, 
Conn.,  October  27th,  1894,  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  proceeded  thence  vza  Suez  Canal  to 
India,  China  and  Japan,  crossed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, thence  to  Alaska  and  returning  to  San 
Francisco.  The  owner  and  his  guests  returned 
•east  by  rail,  while  the  yacht  was  brought 
around  the  Horn  by  Capt.  Scott. 

NECROLOGY. 

William  H.  Starbuck,  late  Commodore  of  the 
American  Yacht  Club,  died  in  New  York  on 
March  29th  of  heart  disease.  He  was  one  of 
the  old  shipping  firm  of  Tappen  &  Starbuck, 
and  afterward  he  was  prominent  in  railroad 
affairs.  He  owned  the  steam-yacht  Tillie  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

James   Rich   Steers,  who  with  his  brother, 


George  Steers,  built  the  famous  yacht  Amer- 
ica, died  in  New  York  on  April  17th,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight  years.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  America  was  built  for  a  syndicate  of 
five  men,  headed  by  the  late  John  C.  Stevens. 
The  Steers  brothers  sailed  the  yacht  in  her 
famous  race  round  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1851. 

Mr.  Steers  was  up  to  the  last  year  of  his  life 
an  ardent  boat-sailor  and  fisherman,  spending 
his  Summers  at  his  country  residence  at  West- 
port,  R.  I. 

Dr.  J.  West  Roosevelt,  a  distiaguished  prac- 
titioner and  the  popular  fleet  surgeon  of  the 
Seawanhaka  Y.  C,  died  on  April  loth,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight  years. 

Robert  Lenox  Belknap,  late  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y., 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Seawanhaka 
and  New  York  Yacht  Clubs,  died  on  March 
12th.  He  was  owner  of  the  sloop  Arrow  and 
later  of  the  famous  Pr  is  cilia,  which  he  con- 
verted into  the  schooner  Elma. 

Hamilton  Morton,  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C,  died  at  Flushing,  L.  I., 
February  19th,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

MEDITERRANEAN  RACING. 

(continued    from    may    RECORDS.) 

March  26th  and  27th. — Cannes.  Match  both 
days  for  Rothschild  Cup,  in  which  St.  Marcial 
beat  A  lyette  both  times. 

March  29th. — Nice.  Grand  Prix  d'Honneur. 
Open  to  all  yachts.  Time  allowances.  Course, 
twice  round  a  triangle  of  about  nine  miles. 
Wind  varying  from  double-reef  breeze  in  the 
morning  to  a  flat  calm  in  the  afternoon.  23 
entries,  from  the  big  90-footers  to  the  i-raters. 
The  first  round  was  the  only  interesting  part 
of  the  race  ;  the  first  six  finished  the  round 
thus:  Ailsa,  iih.  36m.  44s.;  Sata?tita,  iih. 
44m.  48s. ;  Stephanie,  iih.  52m.  50s.;  Samphire, 
iih.  53m.  los.;  Anglia,  i2h.  20m.  00s.;  Alyette, 
i2h.  2im.  25s.  During  the  second  round  calms 
and  catspaws  spoiled  the  race.  Finish  :  Ailsa, 
2d  prize,  ih.  39m.  48s  ;  Satanita,  4th  prize,  ih. 
51m.  32s.;  Stephanie,  winner,  ih.  51m.  37s.; 
Sainphire,  3d  prize,  2h.  2m.  los.  Sata7iita  al- 
lowed Ailsa  17s.  and  Samphire  and  Stephanie 
iSm  13s. ;  Ailsa  allowed  the  twenties  17m.  57s. 
Britannia  did  not  race  to-day  out  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  this  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  duke's  death. 

March  30th. — Grand  prize  of  the  town  of 
Nice.  Open  to  40-raters  and  over.  Course, 
three  times  over  a  nine-mile  triangle  (Cannes, 
Var  River,  Villefranche).  Wind  :  First  round, 
strong,  with  squall  at  end  ;  second  round,  fail- 
ing and  flukey.  The  three  big  cutters  consti- 
tuted the  entries.  S.  allowed  A.  24s.  and  B. 
im.  28s.  Start,  10:30  ist  leg  to  windward  : 
S.  reached  windward  mark  first,  with  A .  hav- 
ing an  overlap  and  B.  one  minute  astern.  2d 
leg:  Quartering  wind,  covered  thus:  S.,  iih. 
31m.  30s. ;  B.,  iih.  31m.  50s;  A.,  iih.  32m.  09s. 
A  reach  home  ended  :  S.,  iih.  45m.  58s.;  B., 
iih.  46m.  13s.;  A.,  iih.  46m.  48s.  The  second 
round  ended  thus:  A.,  i2h.  58m  57s.;  ^.,  ih. 
.00m.  51S. ;  S ,  ih.  05m.  20S.  The  third  was 
flukey  and  of  little  value.  Finish  :  Ailsa,  win- 
ner, 2h.  15m.  30s.;  S.,  second  prize,  2h.  17m. 
54s.;  B.,  2h   19m.  30s. 
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Prix  du  Comite  des  Fetes.  lo  to  20-raters. 
Prizes  presented  by  the  Royal  Italian  Yacht 
Club.  Same  course  as  above,  twice  round,  18 
miles.  Stephanie,  winner,  iinished  2h.  09m.  25s. 
(o'clock).  Samphire,  second  prize,  2h.  lom. 
54s.  Bebelle,  2h.  15m.  oos.  It  was  a  good  race 
throughout,  the  yachts  running  through  a  hard 
squall  near  the  Var. 

In  the  race  for  the  prizes  of  the  French  Yacht 
Union,  for  5  to  lo-raters,  St.  Marcial  was  the 
winner;  y^/y^//d?,  second,  and  Dusky  Queen, 
third. 

March  31st. — Nice  Cruising  Race.  The  old 
America's  cup  challenger,  Livonia,  which 
raced  against  the  Columbia  and  the  Sappho, 
in  1 871,  came  to  the  front  after  twenty-five 
years  of  retirement  from  the  racing  lists.  She 
readily  beat  Reveuse,  Saint  Andre  and  Co- 
lumbia over  an  18-mile  course  by  14m.  Li- 
vonia is  now  owned  by  J.  H.  Hornsby. 

The  match  for  5-raters  was  won  by  A  riglia  ; 
for-  3-raters,  by  Caprice  ;  for  2-raters,  by  Shib- 
beal  LL,  and  for  i-raters,  by  Lady  Nan,  with 
Sybelle  second.  These  races  sailed  in  puffs 
and  squalls. 

April  I  St. — Nice.  Prix  de  Monte  Carlo  for 
large  raters  ;  wind  light  but  steady.  At  the 
finish  Ails  a,  winner,  led  Britannia  4m.  15s., 
and  Satanita  lom.  36s.  5.  lodged  a  protest 
against  A . ,  which  the  committee  subsequently 
dismissed. 

April  6th. — Nice  to  Monaco  and  return,  20 
miles.  A  beat  to  Monaco,  run  home.  Light 
club-topsail  breeze.  Ails  a  made  fine  wind 
work,  fairly  and  squarely  outsailing  Britan- 
nia and  Satanita  ;  she  reached  Monaco  lom. 
ahead  of  S.  and  23m.  ahead  oi  B.  A.  finished 
at  Nice  13m.  ahead  of  S.  and  23m.  ahead  of  B. 
Livonia  sailed  in  this  race  and  was  beaten  by 
her  competitors  of  March  31st. 

April  7th. — Nice.  White  Heather  Cup  for 
large  raters,  3  times  round  the  g-mile  triangle. 
S.  allowed  B.  im.  28s.,  and  A.  im.  los. 
Steady  club  -  topsail  breeze.  Race  exciting 
throughout.  On  the  first  round  S.  had  the 
lead  to  windward,  but  lost  to  both  A.  and  B.  on 
running  and  reaching.  Satanita  finished  the 
second  round  in  second  place,  A.  ahead.  Third 
round,  S.  3m.  ahead  at  windward  mark  ;  lost 
again  to  leeward.  B.  won  on  allowance  with 
31S.  to  spare  ;  S.,  second  ;  A.,  third. 

The  time  at  finish  was:  S.,  2h.  33m.  3s. 
(p.  M.);  B.,  2h.  34m.  OS.;  A.,  2h,  37m.  26s. 

Prix  des  Hotels.  Match  for  i-raters.  Course, 
twice  round  a  five-mile  triangle.  Breeze,  mode- 
rate and  steady.     The  finish   was  as  follows  : 

(p.  M.) 
H.   M.  s. 

Ratoune,  L.  Chataud,  winner 10  22  35 

Cocktail,  Miss  Politis,  second  prize 10  23  38 

Vioune,  M.  C.  Hebenstreit,  third  prize 10  29  50 

iVz'«fz'^(j,  Count  Biscareti,  fourth  prize 10  31  22 

Kou  Koushka,  M.  de  Glinka lo  32  20 

Mimi,  M.  P.  Chauchard 10  32  39 

There  were  three  other  entries.  Ratoune 
led  throughout,  followed  by  Cocktail.  Sybelle 
was  third  until  nearly  home,  when  she  dropped 
out. 

The  match  for  French  yachts  exceeding 
three  tons  was  finished  as  follows  : 

H.  M.  s. 

Bebelle,  20-rater 3  42  14 

Slomka,  5-rater,  winner 3  49  24 

St.  Marcial,  lo-rater,  third  prize 3  49  41 

Lolo,  s-rater,  second  prize 3  52  51 


In  a  consolation  match  for  small  yachts 
which  had  not  won  a  money  prize  during  these 
races  Colonel  Paget's  Sybelle  beat  the  Mar- 
quis del  Pozzo's  Fiferlin  by  3m.  39s. 

Among  the  twenties  much  was  expected  of 
Ogden  Goelet's  Samphire.  She  did,  indeed, 
carry  off  the  honors,  although  her  only  formid- 
able competitor  was  Cowes-built  Stephanie, 
which  had  frequently  been  defeated  by  the 
Herreshoffs'  Nzc^ara  and  Myoni  and  Lord 
Dunraven's  Audrey.  Samphire  made  11 
starts,  winning  5  first,  3  seconds,  and  3  other 
prizes.  Stephanie  made  8  starts,  with  4  first 
and  2  second  prizes.  Samphire  certainly  proved 
very  fast  in  light  airs  ;  her  success  in  English 
waters  is  doubtful. 

THE  RIVIERA. 

The  Mediterranean  season  having  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  necessary  to  record  another  brill- 
iant, fashionable  event,  and  a  whole  month  of 
miserably  unsatisfactory  racing,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  large  yachts  are  concerned.  The  smaller 
classes  managed,  however,  to  do  some  spirited 
work.  During  the  whole  series  of  regattas 
there  were  only  four  or  five  days  of  good  racing 
weather.  For  the  rest,  either  the  "mistral" 
was  blowing  so  that  the  races  were  called  off 
or  the  airs  were  so  light  and  flukey  that  racing 
was  provocative  more  of  sailor  profanity  than 
of  sport.  The  Riviera  is  probably  the  most ' 
beautiful  place  in  the  world  for  picnicking,  and 
the  yachtsman  may  there  pursue  his  sport  dur- 
ing the  Winter  months  ;  therefore  these  South- 
ern journeyings  will  probably  contmue  to  grow 
in  popularity  The  races  afford  good  practice, 
of  course,  and  an  observer  watching  the  boats 
sailing  under  the  same  conditions,  as  oppor- 
tunity is  offered,  will  gain  plenty  of  informa- 
tion as  to  their  relative  merits.  The  records, 
however,  when  reduced  to  statistics,  do  not 
afford  proper  indices  of  the  speed,  especially  of 
the  larger  yachts. 

A  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  prominent 
classes  is  always  of  interest,  and  Ailsas  vic- 
tories have  made  more  sensation  than  the  real 
character  of  them  would  justify. 

The  races  in  which  all  of  the  three  big  cut- 
ters— Britannia,  Ailsa  and  Satanita — raced 
together  were  ten  in  number.  A  study  of  the 
Outing  records  of  last  month,  in  connection 
with  this  issue,  will  show  the  following  inter- 
esting results  :  Of  the  ten  races  Ailsa  won  six, 
all  of  which  were  sailed  in  light  or  flukey 
winds.  Britannia  won  three,  at  Hyeres,  in 
varying  wind  ;  at  Nice,  April  7th,  in  moderate 
wind,  and  at  Cannes,  March  25th,  in  light 
wind.  Satanita  led  from  start  to  finish  in 
one  race  of  the  ten,  in  a  strong  wind.  In  this 
race  Ailsa  beat  Britantiia,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  latter  was  not  in  good  form  that  day.  In 
the  only  other  race  which  was  sailed  in  a  good 
wind,  viz. :  at  Nice  (April  7th),  Brita7inia  was 
first  and  Ailsa  was  last. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  not  unlikely  that  last 
year's  performance  of  Ailsa  may  be  repeated 
this  season,  and  her  victories  in  the  light,  flukey 
breezes  of  the  Mediterranean  may  be  followed 
by  signal  defeats  in  English  waters. 

R.    B.    BURCHARD. 
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DOGS    FOR    GROUSE   SHOOTING. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  an  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, and  believing  that  what  is  sufficient- 
ly interesting  for  one  to  write  about  may  prove 
readable  to  many  others,  I  propose  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  setter,  pointer  and  spaniel  for 
work  on  grouse.  My  correspondent  asks: 
"Which  is  the  best  partridge-dog?"  The 
reader  will  please  understand  that  the  ' '  par- 
tridge "  referred  to  is  the  ruffed  grouse  {Bonasa 
umbellus). 

Let  us  first  consider  the  spaniel.  Among  his 
most  valuable  traits  are  intelligence,  nose,  in- 
difference to  cold  and  wet,  endurance  and  close, 
energetic  working  in  difficult  cover.  His  plen- 
tiful coat  and  tough  hide  enable  him  to  face 
thorns  with  impunity,  while  his  tendency  to 
"talk  to  "  his  game  is  prized  by  those  who 
shoot  in  dense  cover  and  prefer  a  treed  grouse 
to  no  grouse  at  all.  But  the  spaniel  has  seri- 
ous faults,  for  some  of  which  our  breeders  for 
the  show  bench  are  responsible.  In  the  first 
place,  the  color  of  most  well-bred  spaniels 
(with  the  exception  of  Clumbers)  is  a  serious 
drawback.  Black,  liver,  black-and-tan  dogs, 
and  dogs  with  but  little  white  in  their  coats 
are  extremely  difficult  to  keep  track  of  in  the 
very  cover  which  grouse  favor. 

A  grouse,  at  best,  gives  but  scant  notice  of 
his  departure,  and  a  man  following  a  spaniel 
must  be  sure  about  where  his  dog  is  all  the 
time,  or  he  will  lose  many  shots.  Hence,  the 
coat  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  white  in  it 
is  the  best.  A  second  and  serious  fault  of  the 
show  type  of  spaniel  is  his  excessive  bulk  and 
weight  in  proportion  to  his  legs.  Such  a  solid, 
stumpy-legged  animal  is  necessarily  noisy, 
clumsy,  and  at  times  almost  helpless  in  certam 
sorts  of  cover,  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
grouse  will  not  tolerate  a  noisy,  careless  ap- 
proach, it  is  easily  seen  how  breeders  have  im- 
paired the  working  qualities  of  the  spaniel  of 
to-day.  The  old-fashioned  type  of  longer  leg 
and  less  general  displacement  (if  I  may  so  put 
it)  was  a  much  more  useful  sort. 

The  spaniel  is  also  naturally  impetuous,  hard 
to  control,  hard  to  train  to  work  to  the  gun 
and  hard  to  keep  in  first-class  working  form. 
Even  the  best  of  them  that  I  have  seen  re- 
quired a  lot  of  talking  to,  and  as  most  game 
birds,  especially  the  grouse,  appear  to  dread 
the  human  voice,  the  disadvantage  of  having  a 
dog  which  must  be  continually  spoken  to  be- 
comes at  once  apparent.  To  sum  up  on  the 
spaniel,  he  is  certainly  better  than  no  dog  at 
all,  but  he  is  so  far  inferior  to  the  setter  and 
pointer  that  no  sportsman  should  hesitate  over 
which  CO  choose.  The  spaniel's  proper  place  is 
at  one's  heels  or  in  a  duck-boat.  The  Clumber 
may  be  dismissed  at  once.  Good  ones  are  so 
rare  that  few  men  can  ever  shoot  over  them, 
and  while  they,  like  all  of  their  kin,  are  kind, 
true,  extremely  lovable  pets,  when  it  comes 
right  down  to  the  point  (I  mean  it  both  ways) 
they  are  not  "  in  it  "  with  the  setter  or  pointer. 

For  grouse  shooting,  or  any  other  sort  of 
shooting  at  feathered  land-game,  in  cover  or 
open,  no  other  dog  can  compare  with  a  well- 
bred,  well-trained  and  experienced  setter  or 


pointer.  The  choice  between  the  two  is  mainly 
a  matter  of  personal  preference  ;  there  are  just 
as  good  pointers  as  there  are  setters.  The 
pointer  is,  perhaps,  the  easier  kept  in  good 
form,  while  the  heavier  coat  of  the  setter  is  in 
his  favor  for  the  grouse  covers  of  the  North, 
where  the  snow  is  apt  to  lie  deep  and  the 
weather  to  become  severe  before  the  shooting 
ends. 

So  soon  as  your  dog  acquires  what  is  termed 
"  bird-sense,"  he  readily  adapts  himself  to  all 
sorts  of  game  and  changes  his  tactics  with  each 
change  of  scent.  So  marked  does  this  become 
that  the  sportsman  who  knows  his  dog  can 
readily  tell  if  the  game  being  located  be  grouse, 
cock,  quail  or  rabbit.  What  could  be  better 
for  grouse  than  a  lithe,  active,  silent  mover, 
with  plenty  of  conspicuous  white  in  his  coat, 
with  a  nose  which  only  acknowledges  foot 
scent,  and  then  at  once  begins  to  try  to  locate 
the  perhaps  distant  bird  by  direct  body  scent? 
Even  the  grouse's  sharp  ears  cannot  detect  the 
silent,  cat-like  movement  of  the  roading  dog, 
which  stiffens  into  the  acquired  grouse-point 
at  a  distance  from  the  quarry  where  the  spaniel 
would  be  about  commencing  to  warm  to  the 
trail. 

The  fact  that  both  setters  and  pointers  speed- 
ily learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  grouse  and  to 
pull  up  at  a  considerably  greater  distance  than 
they  would  upon  quail  or  cock  renders  their 
assistance  most  valuable.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  sportsman  can  get  to  the  pointing  dog 
without  flushing  the  game,  and  the  position  of 
the  dog  is  apt  to  give  a  tolerably  accurate  hint  of 
the  bird's  actual  hiding-place.  The  importance 
of  this  in  thick  cover  will  be  readily  understood. 
Furthermore,  seasoned  dogs  learn  the  grouse's 
trick  of  plunging  for  the  densest  cover  when 
flushed,  and  if  sent  on  to  flush,  they  very  fre- 
quently manage  to  put  the  bird  out  in  the 
direction  most  favorable  to  the  gun. 

Outside  of  all  material  advantages,  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  beauty  of  the  work  as  done  by 
setters  and  pointers  is  so  much  more  satisfy- 
ing than  the  spaniel's  rough  and  Yeady  methods 
that  any  comparison  could  hardly  be  seriously 
made.  Of  course,  I  refer  only  to  good  dogs  ; 
a  half-trained,  unreliable  dog  o?  any  breed 
has  no  business  to  be  within  a  mile  of  a  sports- 
man, especially  in  a  grouse  cover. 


Both  trout  and  bass  fishers  will  have  plenty 
to  do  this  month.  North,  South,  East  and  West 
now  offer  the  best  of  fishing.  The  waters  of 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  the  Rangeley  and  Moosehead  systems 
of  Maine,  the  Megantic  waters  of  Quebec,  the 
less-fished  streams  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  all  of  that  marvelous  network 
of  streams  and  small  lakes  of  the  north  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  Northern  Ontario 
are  now  open  to  the  enthusiast  who  believes 
that  bird  music,  the  ripple  of  running  waters 
and  the  song  of  the  reel  are  the  sweetest  sounds 
that  ever  fell  upon  the  human  ear.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  rods,  lines 
and  reels.  American  skill  has  so  perfected 
these    tools    of    the    angler's    craft  that    the 
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purchaser  is  quite  safe  in  accepting  what- 
ever one  of  a  dozen  reliable  firms  has  to  offer. 
The  filling  of  the  fly-book,  too,  is  a  matter 
which  most  anglers  decide  for  themselves. 
Those  who  require  a  hint  will  find  the  follow- 
ing standard  flies  very  useful  this  month : 
alder,  green  drake,  marlow  buzz,  gray  drake, 
oak  fly,  orange  dun,  black  gnat,  blue  blow, 
white  miller  and  the  hackles. 

Small  and  large-mouth  black  bass  should  fur- 
nish grand  sport  this  month.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Illinois,  Ontario  and  Quebec 
all  have  waters  so  famous  that  they  require  no 
further  comment.     The  list  of  baits  for  both 


varieties  of  the  bass  includes  crawfish,  min- 
nows, grasshoppsrs,  larvte  of  various  insects, 
worms,  metal  and  pearl  spoons,  frogs,  helgra- 
mites,  artificial  minnows,  mice  and  insects, 
young  field-mice  (if  you  can  get  them)  and  flies. 
For  general  use  I  should  be  inclined  to  rank  the 
merits  of  these  baits  in  order  as  named. 

During  the  latter  half  of  June,  before  the  sun 
has  warmed  the  water  too  much,  the  flies  will 
do  excellent  service  upon  favorable  days.  Use- 
ful flies  are  :  Polka,  oriole,  Montreal,  grizzly 
king.  Rube  Wood,  Furgerson,  Henshall,  Seth 
Green,  Chubb,  coachman,  silver  doctor,  magpie, 
Cheeney,  Lord  Baltimore  and  Parmachenee 
Belle.  Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


KENNEL. 


THE    CARE    OF    DOGS    IN    THE    CITY. 


Now,  when  Summer  heat  tries  the  endurance 
of  man  and  beast,  dog-owners  should  not  neg- 
lect the  welfare  of  their  pets.  Plenty  of  pure 
water  should  be  in  the  reach  of  every  canine. 
The  food  for  the  next  few  months  should  be 
plain,  wholesome,  and  as  limited  in  quantity 
as  the  actual  needs  of  the  dog  will  allow. 
Many  a  choice  animal  has  been  ruined  by  over- 
feeding, and  all  dogs  too  high  in  flesh  are  in 
the  worst  condition  to  stand  the  heat.  The 
small  pets.  Madam's  special  charges,  should 
have  their  baths  regularly,  and  be  encouraged 
to  move  about  as  much  ar.  their  lazy  legs  will 
stand.  The  small  yet  energetic  fellows,  like 
the  terriers,  will  exercise  themselves  during 
their  endless  chasings  up  and  down  stairs  and 
to  and  from  the  rear  premises.  They,  too,  re- 
quire regular  bathing  and  plenty  of  water  to 
drink.  Larger  dogs  require  vigorous  exercise 
if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  health.  It  is  as  much 
a  treat  to  a  dog  as  it  is  to  a  slum  boy  to  take 
him  to  the  country  or  to  the  beach  and  let  him 
run  and  swim  himself  weary.  He  \vill  gallop, 
swim,  splash  about,  roll,  eat  grass,  and  do 
several  other  things  which  are  good  for  confined 
dogs.  All  dogs  larger  than  toys  should  have 
such  an  outing  at  least  once  a  Aveek.  If  they 
could  have  access  to  grass-fields  and  to  water 
to  swim  in  once  a  day  they  would  be  much 
better  for  it,  and  even  an  hour's  run  morning 
and  evening  is  none  too  much.  A  dog  worth 
keeping  is  worth  considerable  trouble. 

Topeka  Kennel  Club's  first  annual  show, 
held  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  had  about  150  entries, 
and  was  altogether  so  satisfactory  that  the 
club  may  hold  an  A.  K.  C.  show  next  year. 

Coursing  men  were  greatly  interested  in  a 
recent  sale  of  saplings  in  London.  Two  breed- 
ers realized  respectively  $2,000  and  $1,540  for 
lots  of  seven.  The  highest  individual  price 
was  $525  for  a  red  dog  by  Herschel-Raven. 
The  lots  sold  were  of  unusual  quality. 

At  Huron,  S.  D.,  the  Huron  Stakes,  foi  16 
greyhounds  at  $5  each,  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Peyton's  blk.  b.  Sylvia  (King 
Lear — White  Lips),  with  Mr.  A.  P.  Slocum's 
blk.  b.,  Lady  Misterton  (imp.  Miller's  Rab — 
imp.  Scandal,  as  runner-up. 

Philadelphia  Kennel  Club's  show  had  more 
than  500  entries,  and  at  least  paid  expenses. 
The  judges  were  Messrs.  Jas.  Mortimer,  Dr. 


M.  H.  Cryer,  Chas.  Heath,  Major  J.  M.  Taylor 
and  C.  H.  Mason.  The  quality  of  the  classes 
was,  as  a  whole,  very  good,  though  a  number  of 
famous  winners  failed  to  grace  the  benches. 

The  Baltimore  Kennel  Association's  local 
show  attracted  a  good  attendance  and  about 
paid  expenses. 

The  New  England  Kennel  Club's  big  show- 
hardly  paid  expenses,  owing  to  counter  at- 
tractions and  some  unfavorable  weather.  The 
717  entries  in  the  catalogue  represented  some- 
thing more  than  500  dogs  actually  benched. 
The  judges  were  Messrs.  Jas.  Mortimer,  Chas. 
H.  Mason,  A.  L.  Good  and  Jno.  Davidson. 
Boston  terriers  were  out  in  force,  entries 
numbering  74,  to  71  fox  terriers,  69  spaniels,  43 
pointers,  48  beagles,  39  Scottish  terriers,  38 
Irish  terriers,  25  poodles,  37  fox-hounds,  26 
bull-dogs  and  17  dachshunds. 

The  Southern  California  Kennel  Club's 
eighth  annual  show  was  a  complete  success. 
The  entries  numbered  222,  77  more  than  last 
year's  record.  A  useful  cash  surplus  will  be 
carried  over. 

The  Canadian  Fox  Terrier  Club's  first  show 
at  Toronto  had  about  70  entries.  Quite  a 
number  of  fine  dogs  were  benched,  but  judged 
from  the  financial  standpoint,  the"  enterprise 
was  a  pronounced  failure. 

The  Societe  St.  Hubert's  International 
Derby,  run  at  Dieghem,  near  Brussels,  was 
won  by  M.  A.  Morren's  pointer,  Bendigo,  of 
Brussels,  also  winner  of  the  Puppy  Stakes  at 
the  French  trials,  near  Boulleaune,  and  third 
in  All-Age  Stakes.  Second  place  fell  to  M.  A. 
Richard's  setter,  AVild  Frederick,  and  third  to 
M.  P.  Lobstein's  pointer,  Jeanette,  of  Stras- 
bourg. Jeanette  had  previously  beaten  Ben- 
digo in  the  French  All- Age  Stakes. 

The  pointer  bitch  Bloom,  dam  of  the  well- 
known  Tick  Boy,  died  recently. 

The  Sheyenne  Coursing  Club's  meeting  at 
Lisbon,  N.  D.,  almost  collapsed  for  lack  of 
entries.  The  Sheyenne  Stakes,  for  all  ages, 
at  $5  each,  with  $50  added,  had  12  starters. 
The  winner  was  Robertson  and  Peyton's  blk.  b. 
Sylvia  (King  Lear  imp.  to  White  Lips).  The 
Lisbon  Derby,  for  saplings,  at  $3  each,  with 
$25  added,  was  won  by  Robertson  and  Peyton's 
r.  w.  d.  Prince  Charming  (imp.  Jim-O'- the  Hill, 
— imp.  Gilda),  with  Mr.  N.  B.  Hannum's  b.  w. 
d.  Fantasey  (Oakes — Fannie)  as  runner-up. 

Damon. 
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The  first  trial  of  the  year  for  distance  in  the 
day  was  on  May  2d.  The  entry,  42  birds, 
owned  by  the  Bellview  Club,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  sent  away  in  two  big  hampers,  so  that  the 
sexes  might  be  liberated  separately  and  thus 
give  two  competitions. 

The  start  was  from  Thomasville,  N.  C,  400 
miles  distant  from  home.  The  male  birds  were 
let  go  at  7  o'clock  and  the  hens  a  half  hour 
later. 

The  day  was  not  unfavorable  as  the  event 
proved,  but  in  being  cloudy  was  not,  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  can  see  speed  only  in  clear 
air,  good  flying  weather.  Still,  all  had  hopes 
until  it  was  learned  late  in  the  afternoon  that 
the  few  birds  home  in  a  local  race  from  100 
miles  had  been  seven  and  more  hours  doing  the 
distance,  then  all  lost  hope  of  seeing  any  of 
those  that  were  let  go  from  400  miles.  Timers 
were,  in  fact,  discharged,  and  arrangements 
made  for  reporting  in  the  morning.  But  the 
birds  of  Louis  Mehler  had  beaten  the  negligent 
timers  twice  this  year  by  slipping  into  the  loft 
without  been  seen,  and.  their  owner,  not  to 
lose  again,  had  put  in  an  electric  arrangement 
by  which  the  birds  as  they  passed  the  bobs 
would  ring  the  bell  in  the  house.  And  this 
was  all  that  saved  the  record  on  that  Saturday. 
The  returns  were  Mayor  Warwick  and  Senator 
Thomas,  of  the  L.  A.  Mehler  entry,  at  6:35 
p.  M.,  speed,  995  yards  per  minute,  and  Pod- 
more,  of  E.  Senderling,  at  6:42  p.  m..  speed, 
986  yards.  At  noon  of  next  day  over  30  birds 
were  at  home. 

The  best  speeds  for  the  season  to  date,  for 
the  distances  of  the  series  at  the  time  of  this 


journe 

sy,  were  : 

Miles. 

Bird. 

Owner,        Av.  Speed. 
Yds.  Per  Mt. 

100. 

Swift- Wind. 

L.  A.  Mehler.       1,433. 

200. 

Bobby. 

M.  Dolan.              1,183. 

400. 

J  Mayor  Warwick. 
(  Senator  Thomas. 

[ 

L.  A.  Mehler.         995. 

Norristown  and  Royersford,  Pa.,  clubs  have 
begun  a  new  sort  of  flying,  and  it  is  proving 
very  interesting.  The  towns  are  only  a  few 
miles  apart,  and  the  result  in  each  trial  thus  far 
has  turned  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
But  as  the  race  date  is  named  ahead,  and  the 
start  is  rain  or  shine,  the  weather  in  its  uncer- 
tainties is  one  of  the  chances  of  the  game. 
Each  club  enters  a  specified  number  of  birds, 
and  the  race  is  home  and  home.  Each  bird's 
time  of  arrival  is  taken,  and  the  sum  total  of 
times  to  each  club  gives  the  figures  for  com- 
parison. The  least  time  out  wins.  In  the 
race  of  Easter  Monday  the  entry  was  fifteen 
birds  from  each  club.  Norristown's  time  out 
was  5h.  49m.  46s.  ;  Royersford's  was  6h.  27m. 
21S.     Royersford  paid  for  the  dinner. 

Bicycle  riders  touring  have  taken  homing 
pigeons  as  messengers,  and  some  have  found 
the  birds  of  great  use  in  summoning  help  in 
case  of  accident,  and  in  doing  errands  when 
the  time  of  return  is  saved  by  sending  the 
message  on  a  bird.  Some  who  use  birds  have 
baskets  for  the  purpose,  others  use  pasteboard 
boxes  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  bird  or  two, 
with  holes  cut  in  the  side  and  top  and  fastened 
to  the  handle.  One  rider  seen  in  New  Jersey 
last  week  had  his  bird  wrapped  about  in  paper 
and  tied  for  all  the  world  like  any  other  pack- 
age except  that  the  head  protruding  told  the 
story.  The  weight  in  any  case  is  only  trifling. 
The  needs  for  successful  messenger  service  are 
first  the  birds,  then  a  trap  with  an  electric  ar- 
rangement, so  a  bell  will  ring  in  the  house  when 
the  bird  passes  the  entrance  and  until  the  bird 
is  caught   and  relieved  of  its  message  paper. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement 
made  by  a  W.  W.  Wade,  that  pigeons  home  en- 
tirely by  sight.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure 
next  month  in  laying  before  the  readers  of 
Outing  the  facts  relating  to  this  subject. 

E.  S.  Starr. 


GOLF. 


Golfers  are  to  a  very  large  extent  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  those  whose  interpretation 
of  what  is,  or  is  not,  an  amateur  has  been  de- 
rived from  its  definition  in  other  pastimes.  It 
is  therefore  seasonable  that  the  amended  rule 
of  the  United  States  Golf  Association,  which 
differs  in  material  points  from  the  rule  that 
governs  the  subject  in  other  sports,  should  be 
given  prominence.  At  the  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation, held  on  the  15th  of  April  last,  the  fol- 
lowing rule  was  adopted  : 

"  Section  9.  An  amateur  golfer  shall  be  a 
golfer  who  has  never  personally  made  for  sale 
golf  clubs,  balls  or  any  other  article  connected 
with  the  game  ;  who  has  never  carried  clubs 
for  hire  after  attaining  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
and  who  has  not  carried  clubs  for  hire  at  any 
time  within  six  years  of  the  date  on  which  the 
competition  begins  ;  who  has  never  received 
any  consideration  for  playing  in  a  match  or  for 
giving  lessons  in  the  game,  and  who  for  a 
period  of  five  years  prior  to  September  i,  1890, 


has  never  contended  for  a  money  prize  in  any 
open  competition." 

Excepting  for  the  last  provision,  the  rule  is 
rather  more  important  for  what  it  does  not 
include  than  for  what  it  does.  Its  main  sig- 
nificance to  the  great  body  of  golfers  is  that  it 
does  not  debar  an  amateur  from  entering  into 
contests  in  which  professionals  also  compete. 
There  is  much  sense  in  this  as  well  as  reason,  for 
until  a  long  period  has  elapsed  it  must  be  a  neces- 
sity that  players  should,  if  they  are  themselves 
to  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  game,  play  with 
and  against  professional  teachers,  and,  so  long 
as  in  all  other  respects  the  purity  of  the  sport 
is  maintained,  there  can  be  no  objection.  It 
has  always  been  questionable  in  other  sports 
whether  there  is  either  sense  or  justice  in  pun- 
ishing a  pure  amateur  because  another  man  is 
a  pure  professional.  Honest  living-up  to  both 
standards  seems  the  more  reasonable  spirit  to 
encourage.  It  is  better  to  avoid  occasions  of 
law  breaking. 
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Lakewood,  N.  J. — The  play  for  the  Converse 
Cup  demonstrated  one  thing  more  remarkable 
than  the  skill  of  the  competitors  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  possible  for  twenty -three  consecu- 
tive Saturdays  in  mid- Winter,  from  November 
30th  to  April  25th,  when  golf  in  Northern 
States  is  all  but  dead,  to  play  no  farther  south 
than  Lakewood.  The  series  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory for  Jasper  Lynch,  whose  net  score  was  85. 

The  summary  of  the  series  was  : 

Jasper  Lynch,  gross  85,  scratch,  net  85. 

J.  R.  Chadwick,  91,  handicap  2,  89. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  winners  of  the 
Converse  Cup,  their  scores  and  handicaps  on 
each  day  : 

Nov.  30th — Jasper  Lynch,  scratch,  net  82. 

Dec.  7th — Jasper  Lynch,  scratch,  89. 

Dec.  14th — Dr.  C.  L.  Lindley,  handicap  12,  95. 

Dec.  2ist — James  Converse,  12,  88. 

Dec.  28th— Prof.  J.  W.  Morey,  15,  81. 

Jan.  4th— E.  R.  Walker,  20,  87. 

Jan.  nth — Prof.  J.  W.  Morey,  10,  97. 

Jan.  i8th— R.  B.  Kerr,  5,  8q. 

Jan.  25th — Jasper  Lynch,  scratch,  89. 

Feb.  ist — Rev.  D.  L.  Schwartz,  30,  83. 

Feb.  8th— Dr.  P.  T.  Kimball,  5,  87. 

Feb.  isth — Rev.  D.  L.  Schwartz,  20,  82. 

Feb.  22d— F.  W.  Wheelock,  60,  87. 

Feb.  29th — Prof.  J.  W.  Morey,  10,  92. 

March  7th — Frank  M.  Freeman,  30,  18. 

March  14th— E.  R.  Walker,  10,  95. 

March  21st — J.  R.  Chadwick,  10,  83. 

MnroVi  ,Rth     i  Jasper  Lynch,  scratch,  87,  I.     ^; 

March  28th— -j  j_  j^_  Chadwick,  6,  87,  j  ^  ^'®- 

April  3d — J.  R.  Chadwick,  6,  no. 

April  4th — J.  R.  Chadwick,  4,  94. 

A  „_,-i       +t,     J  Jasper  Lynch,  scratch,  92,  I  „  +,• 

April    nth-  j  j_  ^  Chadwick,  4,  94,  \^  *'^- 

April  i8th — Jasper  Lynch,  scratch,  85. 
At  the  same  tournament  the  final  contest  for 
the    Laurel  in   the  Pines  Cup  resulted  in  the 
trophy  falling  "to  H.  C.  Leeds.     The  score  by 
strokes  was  as  follows  : 

FIRST  ROUND. 

Totals. 

H.  C.  Leeds 3    4    3     s    6    4    4    s    4 — 38 

W.  H.  Sands 3    5556665     5—46 

SECOND  ROUND. 

Leeds        4    5    3    4 — 16 

Sands 4    5    4    4 — 17 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sands  received  the  silver  medal 
offered  by  the  club  for  the  second  player. 

The  Handicap  Match  was  fought  out  by  the 
following  : 

James  A.  Tj^ng,  gross  85,  scratch,  net  85 ;  H.  C. 
Leeds,  85,  scratch,  85  ;  Paul  D.  Stockley,  96,  9,  87  ;  O. 
Hockmeyer,  96,  9,  87 ;  C.  F.  Kerr,  106,  18,  88 ;  R.  B.  Kerr, 
94,  6,  88;  George  Bird,  104,  15,  89;  James  Park,  91, 
scratch,  91 ;  P\  A.  Walthew,  102,  8,  94 ;  J.  M.  Knapp,  102, 
7,  95 ;  C.  L.  Tappen,  109,  14,  95  ;  C.  A.  Murphy,  113,  18, 
95 ;  "L.  C.  Murdock,  103,  8,  95  ;  Paul  J.  Kimball,  99,  3,  96 ; 
T.  A.  Havemeyer,  115,  18,  97  ;  C.  A.  Fry,  105,  7,  98 ;  J.  R. 
Chadwick,  103,  5,  98;  C.  C.  Curtiss,  116,18,98;  F.  M. 
Freeman,  in,  12,  99;  H.  P.  Toler,  loi,  2,  99;  Duncan 
Elliott,  102,  3,  p9 ;  J.  W.  Morey,  no,  8,  102  ;  G.  Redmond, 
115,  12,  103;  Richard  Peters,  no,  7,  403;  J.  Breden  Har- 
riman,  109,  6,  103;  C.  R.  Mitchell,  118,  i6,  106;  C.  H. 
Stout,  117,  10,  107. 

St.  A7idrew's,  N.  V. — The  new  system  of 
dividing  the  players  into  two  classes.  A,  in- 
cluding players  whose  handicaps  are  below  18, 
and  B,  those  above  that  number,  had  its  trial 
test  on  the  opening  day  of  the  season,  with 
the  following  result : 

Class  A. — H.  R.  Sweeney,  gross  88,  handicap  2,  net 
86 ;  J.  Park,  88,  2,  86 ;  L.  B.  Stoddart,  95,  scratch,  95 ; 
H.  W.  Taft,  103,  9,  94 ;  J.  B.  Upham,  98,  7,  91 ;  W.  S. 
Rainsford,  99,  4,  95  ;  A.  M.  Robbins,  105, 10, 95  ;  Duncan 
Elliot,  104,  6,  98 ;  John  Reid,  no,  12,  98 ;  J.  R.  Chadwick, 
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103,  5,  98 ;  G.  E.  Armstrong,  loi,  2,  99 ;  Paul  Dana,  109,  9, 
100;  R.  A.  Cuthbert,  109,  9,  100;  W.  R.  Innis,  114,  9,  105; 
H.  O.  Tallmadge,  122,  18,  104;  W.  Hodgman,  117,  9,  108; 
C.  W.  Barnes,  111,2,  109;  Robert  Lockhart,  118,  8,  no; 
J.  M.  Knapp,  119,  6,  113;  H.  G.  Trevor,  120,  5,  115;  C.  F. 
Kerr,  120,  scratch,  120. 

Class  B. — James  Brown,  gross  no,  handicap  30,  net 
80 ;  J.  E.  Weeks,  99,  13,  86 ;  P.  B.  Allen,  n7,  30,  87 ;  J.  G. 
McGee,  120,  30,  90 ;  P.  Fletcher,  121,  30,  91  ;  F.  B.  Wesson, 
113,  15,  98  ;  R.  B.  Suckley,  133,  30,  103  ;  E.  H.  Moeran,  122, 
18,  104;  W.  C.  Van  Antwerp,  125,  18,  107;  C.  H.  Wildes, 
125,  16,  109;  C.  Barrett,  147,  30,  117.  C.  F.  Kerr  played 
from  scratch  to  gain  a  rating  in  future  handicaps. 

Kftellwood  Country  Club,  N.  V. — The 
Knell  wood  Cup  was  won  over  the  new  i8-hole 
course  by  : 

L.  E.  Van  Etten,  gross  113,  scratch,  net  113 ;  C.  S. 
Bates,  185,  handicap  20,  115  ;  E.  S.  Reynal,  145,  30,  115  ;  R. 
Churchill,  124,  8,  116;  P.  G.  Thebaud,  133,  15,  118;  A.  T. 
Gillender,  154,  35,  119;  P.  A.  Walthew,  120,  scratch,  120; 

E.  H.  Clark,  145,  20,  125 ;  Mrs.  P.  G.  Thebaud,  161,  30, 
131 ;  Miss  Bessie  Enos,  209,  60,  149. 

Westchester,  N.  V. — Bogey  had  a  field-day 
on  May  2d  and  remained  champion,  an  impos- 
sible score  of  80  having  been  allotted  to  him 
for  the  18  holes.  Mr.  Frank  T.  Perry  was  first 
with  a  score  of  4  down  and  3  to  play,  Bogey 
wins  ;  Dr.  W.  C.  Denning,  5  down  and  4  to 
play.  Bogey  wins,  second  ;  J.  F.  Van  Der  Cook, 
6  down  and  5  to  play.  Bogey  wins,  third  ;  G. 

F.  Tiffany,  7  down  and  6  to  play,  Bogey  wins, 
fourth. 

The  handicaps  were  given  by  strokes  at  each 
hole  as  follows  :  Perry,  2^ ;  Van  Der  Cook, 
2^  ;  Denning,  2^  ;  Tiffany,  i^. 

Inter-Club  Match  at  Paterson. — The  first 
inter-club  match  of  the  season  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  was  played  on  the  links  of  the 
Paterson  Golf  Club,  Paterson,  N.  J.  The  con- 
testing teams  represented  the  Richmond  Coun- 
ty Country  Club  and  the  home  club,  six  men 
to  a  team.  The  visiting  team  won  by  a  score 
of  25  holes  to  nothing.     The  summary  : 


RICHMOND   COUNTY. 

Holes 
Won. 

James  Park 6 

G.  E.  Armstrong 2 

J.  R.  Chadwick 2 

C.  P.  Stout 3 

A.  E.  Patterson 8 

C.  A.  Fry 4 


PATERSON. 

Holes 
Won. 

A.  H.  Larkin o 

Henry  Hewatt     o 

Robert  Goodbody o 

H.  C.  Knox o 

W.  Rosencranz o 

A.  Graham o 


Philadelphia.  —  The  coming  season  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  will  be  a  busy 
one.  The  Philadelphia  Country  Club  has  al- 
ready arranged  for  several  team  matches  with 
other  clubs.  They  will  send  a  strong  team  up 
to  the  St.  Andrew's  Club,  near  Yonkers.  The 
Shinnecock  Hills  Golf  Club  will  be  played  at 
Southampton,  June  13th ;  and  the  Morris- 
town  Golf  Club  at  Morristown,  June  27th. 
Return  matches  will  be  played  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  Fall.  The  club  will  hold  a  big  tourna- 
ment, open  to  all  members  of  clubs  in  the 
United  States  Golf  Association,  June  17th,  i8th 
and  19th.  Mr.  John  C.  BuUill  is  president  of 
the  club,  andMr.  Sussex  D.  Davis,  secretary. 

The  Unks  of  the  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club, 
at  Wissahickon  Heights,  the  Merion  Club  links 
and  those  of  the  Philadelphia  Golf  Club  at 
Devon  will  be  in  constant  use.  Philadelphia 
carried  off  high  honors  last  year  and  seems  in 
earnest  to  secure  a  high  position  in  the  future. 

C.  Turner. 
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CRICKET. 


The  large  entry  of  candidates  for  the  College 
elevens  this  year  gives  promise  of  good  teams, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  not  only  does  it 
promise  well  for  this  season's  elevens  but  for 
the  future,  as  a  large  number  of  the  candidates 
are  '98  and  '99  men. 

The  first  of  the  Haverford  College  inter- 
class  matches  between  the  '98  and  '99  men  re- 
sulted in  a  most  interesting  game,  the  '98  men 
winning  by  a  run.  For  the  '98  S.  Rhoades  and 
C.  A.  Varney  did  good  work  with  21  and  12  to 
their  credit  respectively,  while  in  the  '99  A.  B. 
Miffin's  21  and  C.  A.  Varney's  12  were  the  best 
scores.  Miffin  did  good  work  with  the  ball, 
taking  6  wickets  for  21  runs. 

The  totals  were  :    '98  men,  57  ;  '99  men,  56. 

On  May  9th,  Haverford  College  team  gained 
an  easy  victory  over  the  Philadelphia  Cricket 
Club  at  Wissahickon.  After  having  dismissed 
the  home  team  for  119,  they  put  on  121  runs  for 
the  loss  of  one  wicket ;  D.  H.  Adams  56,  and 
C.  H.  Howson  44,  were  the  stands  made  for  the 
winners.  On  the  i6th,  Haverford  easily  de- 
feated the  crack  Germantowns  ;  totals  were  : 
Germantown  69,  Haverford  136,  for  three 
wickets. 

At  the  time  we  go  to  press  all  the  metropoli- 
tan clubs  are  hard  at  work  in  the  nets,  prepar- 
ing for  a  general  opening  on  the  30th,  although 
many  of  the  elevens  will  be  chasing  the  leather 
in  match  games  as  early  as  the  i6th.  Quite  a 
few  changes  will  be  noticed  among  the  local 
clubs.  Some  old  and  well-tried  hands  will  re- 
turn to  the  crease,  and  many  new  faces  will  be 
seen.  These  new  men  are  always  more  or  less 
of  the  "dark  horse"  style  ;  some  come  with 
good  records  behind  them  ;  others  have  laid 
down  "  arms  "  for  a  few  seasons,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  what  effect  time  has  had  on  them. 
I  have  seen  men  heralded  onto  the  crease  with 
a  flourish  of  trumpets  who  after  a  few  matches 
have  dropped  comparatively  out  of  sight. 
Time  works  wonders,  and  it  is  not  always  well 
to  bank  too  heavily  on  a  man  who  is  playing 
for  the  first  season  off  his  native  heath. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Cricket  Association  an  important  resolution 
was  adopted,  with  regard  to  clubs  which  play 
teams  in  both  the  Metropolitan  League  and 
the  New  York  Cricket  Association.  Hereafter 
they  will  have  to  declare  their  elevens  that  will 
play  in  "  the  League  "  and  send  a  list  of  such 
players  to  the  secretary  of  "  the  Association." 
None  of  the  men  so  declared  can  play  in  ' '  the 
Association  "  matches. 

In  the  West  enthusiasm  in  the  game  is  running 
high,  and  at  Chicago  the  outlook  is  more  promis- 
ing this  season  than  ever  before,  several  new 
clubs  springing  up  and  the  older  ones  taking  a 
new  lease  of  life.  The  Chicago  Cricket  Associa- 
tion comprises  the  Wanderers,  Chicago,  Albions, 
Pullman,  St.  George's  and  St.  Lawrence  Clubs  ; 
while  outside  the  association  there  are  the 
United,  Oak  Park,  Douglas  Park,  Bankers, 
British  Public  Schools  and  Emerald  Clubs.  The 
Wanderers  Club  are  strong  in  numbers  this  year, 
and  have  entered  two  elevens  in  the  ' '  Walker 
Cup"  competition  and  one  in  the  "  President's 
Cup  "  series.  Messrs.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons, 
of  Walkerville,Ont.,  have  donated  a  handsome 


silver  cup  to  be  competed  for  during  the  next 
five  ^rears,  the  club  which  has  won  the  cham- 
pionship pennant  most  times  at  the  end  of  that 
term  to  be  presented  with  the  trophy. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  a  North- 
western Cricket  Association,  to  include  Winni- 
peg, Chicago,  Omaha,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis, 
and  in  August  these  clubs  will  each  send  an 
eleven  to  Chicago  for  a  week's  cricket,  when 
it  is  hoped  that  an  organization  will  be  effected. 
The  idea  is  to  play  a  week's  matches  in  each 
of  these  cities  in  alternate  years.  This  will,  of 
course,  bring  the  Western  clubs  into  closer 
aifiliation  and  do  much  to  develop  the  game. 

The  St.  Louis  Club  will  visit  Chicago  for  a 
week  ending  July  4th,  and  the  Detroit  Club  and  a 
Canadian  eleven  will  also  visit  Chicago  this  sea- 
son. The  old  Chicago  Club  has  made  its  re- 
appearance this  season,  and  will  play  on  their 
grounds  at  Parkside.  The  Albion  Club  will  not 
put  an  eleven  in  competition  this  year,  as  their 
grounds  are  being  improved  and  will  not  be 
ready  this  season. 

Most  of  the  Albion  players  will  be  found  on 
other  elevens.  The  Wanderers  will  make  the 
annual  trip  through  Canada  in  August.  The 
Pullman  Club  are  fortunate  in  having  retained 
all  the  old  players,  and  as  they  have  held  the 
championship  for  six  years,  will  make  a  strong 
bid  for  the  cup. 

On  April  1 2th  the  opening  match  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  played,  Alameda  Ground  vs.  the 
Golden  Gate  Ground.  The  Alameda  Ground 
team  went  in  first,  and  scored  114  runs,  of  which 
Hood  made  36, Ward,  Jr.,  25,  Moriarty  16,  Mutch 
10,  and  Peel  10.  In  their  second  inning  all  were 
out  for  49,  of  which  Hogue  scored  10.  Total  for 
two  innings,  163.  The  Golden  Gate  Ground 
eleven  scored  85  in  their  first  inning,  to  which 
C.  Townsley  23,  George  Pollock  21,  L.  Smith  17, 
and  Dr.  T.  Bowhill  12  were  the  chief  contribu- 
tors. In  their  second  inning  time  was  short, 
but  runs  were  made  quickly  ;  72  were  scored  for 
a  loss  of  only  3  wickets.  Alameda  thus  won  on 
the  first  inning  by  a  score  of  114  to  85. 

On  April  19th  the  Alameda  Junior  eleven 
played  against  the  Pacific  Juniors.  Going  to  the 
bat  first  the  Alamedans  scored  98,  of  which  total 
H.  Bird  made  23,  A.  S.  Burr  20,  and  F.  C.  Drif- 
field 16.  The  Pacific  Juniors  could  put  together 
only  58,  to  which  J.  J.  Theobald  contributed  27 
and  T.  J.  Tiedemann  12. 

The  opening  match  for  the  "  J.  Hunter  Har- 
rison Cup  "  between  the  Alameda  and  Pacific 
Clubs  was  played  on  April  26th,  resulting  in  a 
draw.  The  Alamedas  were  sent  to  bat  and  ran  up 
a  total  of  126.  Captain  Hogue  set  his  men  an  ex- 
cellent example  by  leading  the  score  with  72. 
F.  S.  Price  came  next  with  18.  The  Pacifies  had 
a  total  of  71,  with  3  wickets  to  fall,  at  the  call  of 
time  ;  the  double  figures  were  G.  Theobald,  not 
out,  13  ;  H.  E.  Pocock,  17  ;  J.  H.  Harbour,  16. 

On  the  same  daj;-  the  Bohemias  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Calif  ornias  by  68  runs.  W.  Robert- 
son started  off  in  fine  form  with  a  total  of  59 
for  the  winners.  Dr.  T.  Bowhill  and  S.  B.  Mar- 
tin followed  with  13  each.  The  Californias 
were  all  dismissed  for  a  total  of  32,  P.  D.  Gel- 
latly's  II  being  the  only  double  figures. 

T.  C.  Turner. 
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OUTING  FOR  JUNE. 


LAWN   TENNIS. 


Da«i€  Rumor  did  not  prove  false  this  time, 
and  the  expected  foreip^n  campaign  of  Larned 
has  already  begun.  The  famous  American 
expert  left  New  York,  May  13th,  on  the  Ger- 
manic, intending  to  play  in  all  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  British  tournaments  during  the 
Spring  season,  ending  up  his  campaign  abroad 
at  Wimbledon,  July  13th,  in  the  All-England 
championships.  Larned  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  strongest  players  America  ever  produced, 
and  perhaps  the  best  in  many  ways  to  repre- 
sent Uncle  Sam  on  foreign  courts. 

The  great  fault  of  the  representatives  who 
have  played  abroad  in  previous  years  has  been 
that  they  were  not  strong  enough  in  ground 
play  to  compete  against  the  pick  of  the  British 
cracks.  This  was  notably  so  in  ex-Champion 
Campbell's  case,  and  when  he  was  so  badly 
beaten  on  the  other  side  in  1891,  the  American 
standard  at  tennis  suffered  materially.  Camp- 
bell was  a  voUeyer,  pure  and  simple,  and  this 
exclusive  stjde  of  play  cannot  live  long  against 
such  clever  "passers"  as  the  leading  British 
experts.  One  cannot  play  a  single  stroke  of 
this  kind  successfully  against  an  adversary 
who  is  equally  well  versed  in  all  points  of  the 
game.  The  Englishmen  slaughtered  Camp- 
bell on  the  side-lines,  and  when  he  was  driven 
away  from  the  net  he  was  outclassed. 

With  Larned  it  is  different.  He  is  without 
doubt  the  greatest  ground-stroke  player  Amer- 
ica has  ever  had  and  in  his  cleverest  streaks 
he  should  prove  invincible — that  is,  if  he  does 
strike  one  of  those  intervals  of  marvelous  brill- 
iancy like  that  at  Norwood  Park  last  August, 
when  he  beat  Stevens  6 — i,  6 — o,  6 — o.  I  se- 
riously doubt  if  there  is  an  amateur  or  profes- 
sional player  in  the  world  who  could  have 
stopped  him  that  day.  It  was  most  unfortu- 
nate that  Larned  was  sick  when  the  English 
visitors  came  over  here  last  June  and  he  was 
opposed  to  them  at  West  Newton,  Mass.     He 


did  not  do  himself  justice  then,  nor  in  the 
American  championship  meeting  at  Newport 
two  months  later.  In  fact,  he  was  in  form  very 
little  last  season,  and  many  have  wondered 
that  he  did  as  well  as  his  record  shows. 

Larned  is  a  mechanical  player  of  strokes, 
always  aggressive  and  generally  brilliant.  He 
"  passes  "  from  almost  impossible  positions  in 
the  court,  and  either  forehand  or  backhand  is 
never  at  a  disadvantage  or  too  badly  out  of 
position  to  try  for  an  ace.  He  volleys  well 
when  called  upon  to  do  so,  but  seldom  forces  an 
opening  to  win  on  this  stroke,  his  play  gener- 
ally being  confined  to  waiting  for  opportunities- 
to  pass  his  opponents  on  ground  strokes.  His 
chief  fault  is  carelessness  and  occasional  reck- 
lessness in  playing  for  improbable  aces  when 
badly  in  need  of  a  single  stroke,  and  when  safe 
play  would  be  more  advisable.  He  does  not 
use  his  head  nearly  so  much  as  many  other 
American  players  and  cannot  lob  well,  but 
other  than  these  he  has  no  points  of  inferiority 
to  the  best  in  our  land. 

Should  he  get  into  his  best  form — and  when 
he  left  this  side  of  the  ocean  he  was  playing 
about  as  well  as  at  any  time  during  his  career — 
it  will  take  better  play  than  anything  ever  seen 
in  this  country,  of  either  domestic  or  imported 
quality,  to  beat  him.  At  any  rate,  American 
enthusiasts  may  look  confidently  to  the  first 
really  fair  comparison  on  foreign  courts  of  our 
best  players  with  the  British  from  the  result  of 
his  matches  abroad.  Larned  will  be  there  long- 
enough  to  become  thoroughly  acclimated,  and 
before  the  English  championship  struggle  is- 
reached  he  should  be  used  to  the  foreign  condi- 
tions and  in  form  to  play  better  tennis  than 
ever  seen  before  on  English  courts  by  Ameri- 
can players.  If  fortune  favors  him  with  one  of 
his  brilliant  streaks  at  the  proper  moment,  I  da 
not  think  the  All-England  championship  en- 
tirely out  of  his  reach.        J.  Parmly  Paret. 


LACROSSE. 


It  is  gratifying  to  a  lover  of  this  manly  game 
to  see  the  number  of  new  teams  which  have 
taken  the  field  this  year.  Not  onl}?-  are  there 
more  teams  than  there  have  been  for  several 
years,  but  the  number  of  men  trying  for  each 
team  is  greater  than  ever  before.  This  year 
will  see  teams  representing  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, Cornell,  Lehigh,  Johns  Hopkins,  Stevens 
and  New  York  College,  and,  in  addition,  the 
team  of  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  Maryland  Athletic  Club,  of  Baltimore. 

If  names  show  anj^thing,  the  first-mentioned 
athletic  club  seems  to  be  the  strongest  aggre- 
gation. In  fact,  last  }^ear,  without  one  or  two 
of  their  present  players  who  are  excellent  men, 
they  met  and  defeated  the  best  of  the  college 
teams,  and  this  year  they  may  go  through  the 
season  without  a  defeat.  Already  they  have 
won  from  Stevens  by  a  score  of  4 — o,  and 
played  a  tie  game  with  Lehigh  of  3 — 3. 

This  first  Lehigh  game  is  always  the  hardest 
of  the  year  for  Crescent,  inasmuch  as  they  play 
before  they  are  in  first-class  trim,  while  the 
college  boys  are  well  trained. 

Lacrosse  in  the  Crescent  Club  has  steadily 


gained  in  popularity,  and  where  formerly  there 
were  but  twelve  or  fourteen  players,  they  now 
number  about  twenty-five,  and  this  is  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
Chauncey  Coles,  who  all  Winter  was  breaking- 
in  recruits.  Already  a  second  team  has  been 
formed,  of  which  he  is  the  captain. 

All  will  remember,  no  doubt,  the  visit  of  the 
Torontos  last  Summer.  This  team,  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  courtesies  extended  to  them,  have 
put  up  a  valuable  cup  to  be  played  for  in  a 
tournament  by  teams  in  the  United  States. 
Just  when  this  tournament  will  take  place  will 
be  decided  later,  and  will  surely  prove  interest- 
ing to  lacrosse  men,  for  since  the  Eastern  La- 
crosse Association  went  out  of  existence  no 
trophies  except  banners  have  been  played  for. 

The  Oelrichs  Cup  was  the  troph}^  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  was  last  won  and  held  by  the 
Staten  Island  Athletic  Club,  now  defunct. 
Action  has  been  taken  to  put  this  cup  again  in 
competition,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  re- 
vive the  interest  which  was  once  felt  for  the 
games  played  for  this  cup. 

Lionel  Moses. 


BASEBALL. 


The  college  season  so  far  this  year  has  been 
marked  by  good  hitting,  only  fair  battery 
work  and  rather  poor  fielding.  The  games,  as 
a  whole,  have  been  very  interesting  to  the 
average  spectator,  who  generally  prefers  a 
game  with  plenty  of  runs,  hits  and  errors. 
College  teams  in  their  short  season  seldom  get 
to  the  point  where  they  can  stand  up  against 
hard  hitting  and  field  at  all  well,  but  as  the 
season  advances  we  shall  probably  see  better 
pitching,  less  hitting  and  a  consequent  im- 
provement in  the  fielding.  The  prospects 
are  excellent  for  a  good  contest  for  first  place 
between  Yale,  Princeton,  Brown  and  Penn- 
sylvania, with  Harvard  and  Cornell  close  after. 
If  the  last  two  teams  can  get  some  steady  pitch- 
ing out  of  the  men  they  now  have  at  work, 
they  also  will  be  in  the  race  for  first  place. 

Princeton's  team  looks  at  present  to  be  the 
best  of  the  college  nines.  It  is  strong  in  bat- 
teries and  hitters,  and  runs  bases  and  fields 
fairly  well.  Its  great  strength  lies  in  its  pitch- 
ers and  hitting,  and  its  weakness  in  a  tend- 
ency to  play  unsteadily  at  critical  points. 

Smith  and  Titus  are  the  catchers,  and  of 
these  the  former  is  the  better.  His  back- 
stopping  is  good,  but  he  is  not  a  good  thrower, 
while  his  hitting  is  only  fair.  He  is  a  steady 
worker,  and  the  pitchers  all  seem  to  have  plenty 
of  confidence  in  him.  Titus  plays  a  more 
brilliant  but  a  more  unsteady  game,  and  for 
this  reason  is  not  so  valuable  a  man  to  his 
team.  The  pitchers  seem  to  lack  confidence 
in  him,  and  there  is  a  noticeable  "  let-down" 
all  round  with  him  behind  the  bat. 

In  the  box  Princeton  has  three  excellent 
men,  Easton,  V/ilson  and  Altman.  Easton  is 
a  left-hander  with  fine  speed,  curves,  control 
and  a  good  change  of  pace.  Barring  a  tend- 
ency to  be  unsteady  at  times  he  seems  a  very 
effective  man.  Wilson,  also,  has  fine  speed 
and  curves,  but  his  judgment  is  not  always 
good,  and  he,  too,  is  unsteady  at  times — notice- 
ably in  the  Cornell  game  at  Ithaca  when  he 
seemed  to  give  up  all  ideas  but  the  one  of 
throwing  the  ball  over  the  plate  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. Altman  has  not  the  curves  or  the  speed 
of  the  others,  but  is  steady  and  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience.  He  is  not  pitching  much 
this  year. 

The  infield  is  not  so  good  as  last  year's. 
Kelly  at  first  plays  a  fairly  steady  game,  but 
covers  little  ground.  Wheeler  and  Sankey 
at  second  field  very  well,  but  do  not  bat  at 
all  strongly.  Ward  at  short  is  a  very  lively 
man  and  covers  plenty  of  ground,  but  his 
work  is  erratic  at  times  and  he  makes  too 
many  wild  throws.  Gunster  plays  a  good 
game  at  third  and  seems  to  have  gotten  over 
his  weakness  as  a  batter,  and  is  hitting  finely. 
The  infield  at  its  best  plays  well,  but  it  is 
certainly  unsteady  at  times. 

The  outfield — composed  of  Bradley  at  center 
and  two  of  the  three  pitchers — is  strong  in  all 
points  of  the  game,  the  throwing  being  par- 
ticularly sharp.  Altman  is  a  trifle  slow,  but 
he  makes  this  up  by  his  hard  hitting.  The 
team,  if  it  plays  its  best,  should  win  on  the 
strength  of  its  pitching  and  its  own  batting  from 
any  of  the  college  teams  of  the  year.  The  team 


cannot  be  depended  on,  however,  on  account 
of  its  tendency  to  go  to  pieces  and  make  errors 
at  critical  points. 

At  Yale  the  team  is  fif^lding  finely,  but  bat- 
ting rather  poorly,  and  i?  handicapped  by  un- 
steady work  in  the  box.  Trudeau  is  a  steady 
man  with  fair  speed  and  excellent  curves  and 
control,  but  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  go  in 
often  or  even  to  pitch  his  game  out  in  all  eases. 
Greenway,  a  freshman,  is  the  other  pitcher, 
and  has  fine  speed  and  curves,  but  is  very 
unsteady  at  times.  Twombly,  the  catcher,  is 
doing  good  steady  work  at  all  points,  but  by 
no  means  fills  the  place  which  Greenway  of  last 
year's  nine  held.  Captain  Thorne,  cif  last  year's 
football  team,  has  been  tried  in  some  of  the  re- 
cent games,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he 
will  catch  the  big  games.  The  infield  plays  a 
good  steady  game,  but  has  been  changed  about 
too  much  for  good  results.  Quinby  has  played 
a  fairly  good  game  at  third,  and  both  Lettoa 
and  Colgate  are  good  first  basemen.  At  second 
and  short,  Hazen  and  De  Saulles  seem  to  be 
fixtures,  and  their  work  is  certainly  very  good 
considering  their  lack  of  experience.  Jerrams, 
Keator,  Greenway  and  Trtideau  have  been 
playing  in  the  outfield,  the  first  three  being 
especially  good  both  as  fielders  and  hitters. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Yale's  team  is  fielding 
well,  batting  only  fairly,  and  is  not  over  strong 
in  the  box.  Princeton  should  win  from  Yale  if 
she  can  put  up  any  sort  of  a  game  in  the  field. 

The  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  team  shows 
what  hard,  intelligent  work  can  do  toward 
making  a  good  ball  team  out  of  individuals 
who  play  only  a  fair  game.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  faculty  regulations  shutting  out  all 
men  who  had  played  on  "  Summer  teams  "  left 
Pennsylvania  with  eight  places  on  her  nine  to 
fill  with  new  men.  Every  one  has  taken  hold 
of  the  task  in  an  intelligent  fashion,  and  Penn's 
nine  to-day  is  playing  a  better  team  game  at 
the  bat  and  in  the  field  than  any  other  college 
nine.  The  men  are  not  very  strong  as  indi- 
viduals, but  they  pull  together  in  a  steady 
fashion  that  ought  to  bring  them  out  well  by 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Some  of  the  positions  are  still  uncertain,  but 
the  nine  has  played  about  as  follows  :  Wunder 
and  O'Donnell  have  done  the  bulk  of  the  pitch- 
ing, both  doing  steady  work.  Middleton,  be- 
hind the  bat,  is  playing  a  good  game,  while 
Blakely  at  third  and  Wilhelm  at  short  field  and 
bat  excellently.  Jackson  at  first  and  Hallo- 
way  at  second  are  both  men  of  some  experience 
and  play  a  steady  game.  In  the  outfield  Gray, 
Gorman,  Johnson  and  Voight  are  all  good 
fielders,  and  the  first  two  are  excellent  batters. 
The  team  is  improving  steadily,  and  should  be 
a  hard  one  to  beat  by  the  end  of  the  season. 

At  Harvard  the  ball  team  has  been  doing 
perhaps  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  all 
the  circumstances.  But  four  of  last  year's  team 
are  now  pla3ring,  and  several  of  the  men  are 
entirely  without  experience  on  what  may  be 
called  a  good  ball  team.  The  record  of  the 
team  to  date  hardly  shows  its  real  strength,  for 
several  games  have  been  literally  thrown  away 
in  attempts  to  try  out  new  material  when  there 
was  an  excellent  chance  to  win  by  putting  in. 
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the  regular  men.  The-  team  is  now  settled, 
and  will  be  played  about  as  it  is  with  the  idea 
of  developing  team  play  as  soon  as  possible. 

Scannell  is  to  be  the  mainstay  behind  the 
bat.  As  a  back-stop  he  is  probably  the  best 
man  in  the  colleges  to-day,  but  in  other  re- 
spects he  falls  short  of  the  form  shown  by  sev- 
eral men  now  playing  the  position.  His  throw- 
ing is  weak,  and  there  is  in  his  work  a  general 
lack  of  snap  and  life,  which  has  a  bad  effect 
on  the  team.  As  coach  for  the  inexperienced 
men  Harvard  has  in  the  box,  he  is  not  a  success. 

His  hitting  is  fair,  but  his  base-running  slow. 
Browne,  the  substitute,  is  a  fair  man  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  game,  but  has  not  had  a  good 
chance  to  show  what  he  can  do  in  a  game. 

In  the  box  are  Paine,  Haughton,  and  Coz- 
zens.  The  first  two  pitch  much  the  same  sort 
of  ball — being  large,  strong  men  with  fine 
speed  and  good  curves,  but  only  fair  control. 
What  they  lack  is  experience.  Both  are  cool 
enough,  but  have  not  yet  learned  to  vary  their 
deliveries  and  make  a  proper  use  of  their 
curves.  The  consequence  is  that  they  seem 
utterly  powerless  to  stop  a  team  that  has  once 
begun  to  hit  the  ball.  Cozzens  has  excellent 
speed,  a  great  variety  of  delivery,  and  sharp 
curves,  but  is  very  unsteady.  He  should  make 
the  best  man  of  this  lot  if  he  can  learn  to  do 
anything  like  steady  work.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
Harvard  is  weak  in  batteries  and  must  put  in 
plenty  of  hard  work  in  this  department  if  she 
is  to  win  many  of  the  games  she  has  scheduled 
for  the  coming  month. 

The  infield  is  doing  very  well,  except  at 
short.  At  first  T.  Stevenson  has  improved 
wonderfully.  He  is  not  a  clean  fielder,  but  he 
never  shirks  his  work,  and,  on  the  whole,  plays 
a  satisfactory  game.  His  work  in  gathering 
in  poorly  thrown  balls  has  been  especially 
good  Captain  Dean,  at  second,  is  playing 
the  best  game  on  the  team.  He  covers 
a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  covers  it  well, 
while  his  hitting  is  very  timely  and  his 
base-running  unusually  good.  At  third  R. 
Stevenson  plays  much  the  same  game  as  his 
brother  at  first.  He  works  very  hard,  is  sure 
on  fly  balls,  throws  well,  and  covers  a  fair 
amount  of  ground,  but  does  not  handle  ground 
balls  cleanly.  He  is  steadily  improving,  and 
should  come  out  all  right.  His  batting  is 
steady  and  timely.  Pote,  the  catcher,  has 
been  put  at  short,  but  has  not  had  a  chance  to 
show  his  worth.  He  is  a  small,  exceedingly 
active  man,  a  fine  thrower,  and  a  good  hitter 
and  base-runner. 

The  outfield  is  made  up  of  Burgess  in  right 
and  Rand  in  left,  with  either  Paine  or  Haugh- 
ton in  center.  The  first  two  are  good  fielders 
and  throwers  and  good  hitters  The  two 
pitchers  are  fair  outfielders  and  hitters.  The 
team,  as  a  whole,  fields  and  bats  well,  is  a 
trifle  reckless  on  the  bases,  and  can  be  counted 
on  to  win  a  majority  of  its  games  if  the  bat- 
teries can  be  strengthened  so  as  to  give  the 
rest  of  the  team  a  chance  to  show  its  strength. 

Cornell's  team  resembles  Harvard's  in  many 
respects.  Most  of  the  men  are  comparatively 
new  to  the  game.  The  team  has  not  yet  found 
a  satisfactory  shortstop,  and  is  weak  in  the 
pitcher's  box.  The  team,  as  a  whole,  bats  and 
fields  well,  and  plays  well  enough  to  give  any 


of  its  opponents  a  hard  fight  if  its  batteries 
would  only  hold  opponents  to  a  respectably 
small  number  of  base  hits. 

Cobb  behind  the  bat  is  a  fine  back-stop  and 
a  good  thrower  and  hitter.  His  work  in  hand- 
ling some  of  the  wild  pitching  he  has  had  to 
face  has  been  remarkably  good.  The  team 
has  just  one  pitcher — Young — who  is  a  left- 
handed  freshman  with  good  speed,  fine  curves, 
but  a  general  lack  of  control  that  experience 
alone  will  cure.  He  has  all  the  marks  of  a 
very  fine  pitcher,  and  with  proper  handling 
will  be  as  good  a  man  as  Cornell  ever  had. 
Just  at  present  no  team  is  hitting  him  at  all, 
but  his  bases  on  balls  and  wild  pitches  count 
heavily  against  him.  The  substitutes  Blair 
and  Miller  are  not  doing  good  work,  and  the 
team  has  little  chance  to  win  with  one  of  them 
in  the  box.  The  infield  is  reasonably  strong 
at  all  points  except  at  short.  Johnson  at  first 
and  Affeld  at  third  are  good  fielders  and  hit- 
ters, and  Haskell  at  second  plays  a  fair  game. 
Forster  at  short  is  not  playing  well,  his  fumbles 
being  numerous  and  costly  and  his  hitting 
weak.  In  the  outfield  Beacham  and  Miller 
are  strong  men  at  all  points,  and  Bassfield 
fields  well,  but  hits  poorly.  The  team  as  a 
whole  plays  excellent  ball  when  we  consider 
the  poor  work  in  the  box.  In  the  Princeton 
game  the  whole  team  played  a  hard  fast  game 
under  discouraging  circumstances,  and  pulled 
out  the  game  when  it  seemed  hopelessly  lost. 

Brown  has  the  best  record  of  any  of  the  ball 
teams  of  the  year.  The  team  is  made  up  of 
well-seasoned  material  and  plays  a  steady, 
well-balanced  game,  with  no  very  strong 
points,  but  no  apparent  weaknesses.  The 
team  has  defeated  Pennsylvania,  Yale  (twice). 
Harvard  and  many  smaller  college  teams. 

Brown  has  several  very  good  pitchers,  Som- 
mersgiel  and  Brady  being  the  best.  Both  are 
cool  and  steady,  and  rely  on  their  field  for  sup- 
port rather  than  upon  their  own  abilities  to 
strike  out  opponents.  Dunne  is  a  fair  back- 
stop and  a  good  thrower.  Rodman,  Phillips, 
Fultz  and  Lauder  make  up  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  playing  infield  in  the  colleges.  All 
these  men  play  good  ball,  and  Fultz  and 
Lauder  are  unusually  good  in  their  places  at 
short  and  third.  The  outfield  is  made  up  of 
Robinson,  Sedgwick,  Brady  and  Sammis,  all 
of  them  good  fielders  and  fair  hitters.  The  en- 
tire team  plays  a  hard  fast  game,  and  coaches 
and  runs  bases  with  great  dash  and  vigor. 

One  of  the  best  intercollegiate  base-ball 
games  of  the  Southern  season  was  played  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  May  2d,  when  the  University 
of  Georgia  crossed  bats  with  the  South  Carolina 
College,  before  1,500  enthusiasts.  The  Uni- 
versity took  the  bat  in  the  second  inning  by  a 
score  of  2  to  I  and  held  it  to  the  finish,  though 
the  College  team,  by  very  hard  playing,  got  to 
within  three  runs  of  them  in  the  eighth  inning 
by  a  score  of  8  to  11.  The  College  team  had  a 
splendid  catcher  in  Brooker.  Mason  was 
rather  slow  in  the  delivery ;  the  basemen 
played  well,  fumbling  very  few  balls.  The 
University  boys  were  heavy  at  the  bat,  and 
would  have  put  professionals  to  shame  by  the 
way  they  stole  bases.  The  game  lasted  two 
hours.  Score:  10  to  11  in  favor  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Hastings  Holyoke. 
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Now  that  the  sport  of  steeple-chasing  is 
being  so  ably  promoted  by  the  National 
Steeple-chase  Association  and  the  National 
Hunt  Association,  a  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  some  great  stake  event  similar  to  the  Liv- 
erpool Grand  National  be  established.  Con- 
ditions differ  here  very  materially  from  those 
in  England,  but  there  is  no  doubt  such  a  race, 
if  established,  would  prove  3.  great  success. 
Steeple-chasing  is  more  largely  pursued  by  am- 
ateurs, and  is  in  fact  the  amateur's  branch  of 
the  sport.  Then  as  a  spectacle  it  affords  more 
opportunity  for  variety  and  picturesqueness. 
The  horsemanship  of  the  riders,  while  it  may 
not  be  of  greater  skill,  is  more  apparent  to  the 
on-looker.  The  element  of  uncertainty,  which 
lends  piquancy  to  any  sport,  is  much  greater  in 
steeple-chasing  than  in  flat-racing.  Of  course, 
the  hunting  field  is  not  the  factor  here  that  it 
is  in  England.  There  it  is  the  source  of  much 
of  the  interest  which  is  taken  in  cross-country 
racing.  Every  hunting  centre  has  its  Grand 
National  candidate,  and  everyone  for  miles 
around  knows  this  particular  horse  and  knows 
or  pretends  to  know  just  what  chance  he 
has  of  winning  the  "  blue  ribbon  of  cross-coun- 
try racing."  It  is  this  local  interest  in  the 
horses  which  keeps  racing  up  in  England  to  a 
great  extent.    Then,  too,  the  hunting  field  pro- 


vides a  nursery  for  emoryo  'chasers  such  as  no 
artificial  training-ground  can  afford.  We  sadly 
need  steeple-chase  riders  in  this  country.  There 
are  not  enough  good  ones  in  all,  amateur  and 
professional,  to  fill  out  a  good-sized  field.  It  is 
usually  conceded  that  amateurs  are  better  cross- 
country than  professionals,  and  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Keene,  who  seldom  rides  now, 
Mr.  Hayes,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  others, 
we  have  no  gentleman  riders  fit  to  pilot  a  horse 
in  a  great  race  like  the  Grand  National.  The 
greatest  number  of  winning  mounts  last  season 
over  steeple-chase  courses  went  to  the  credit  of 
an  Irishman,  Mr  Persse,  who  rode  generally  in 
the  colors  of  Mr.  Chamblet — the  iiom  de  course 
of  a  well-known  Boston  horseman.  This  lack 
of  steeple-chase  riders  is  also  to  be  accounted 
for  here  by  the  absence  of  fox-hunting  as  pur- 
sued in  England.  There  the  future  steeple- 
chase rider  begins  by  riding  his  pony  to  hounds 
as  soon  as  he  can  stick  on  the  saddle.  From 
this  time  on  he  has  constant  practice  riding  to 
hounds  perhaps  every  week-day  during  the 
season.  These  are  a  few  of  the  disadvantages 
which  steeple-chasing  suffers  from  in  this  coun- 
tr}',  and  yet  American  pluck  and  perseverance 
will  conquer  them  all  in  the  end.  By  all  means 
let  us  have  the  great  steeple-chasing  event. 
Alfred  Stoddart. 
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Instantaneous. — We  don't  hear  much  of  in- 
stantaneous photography  now  ;  it  seems  to  have 
dropped  out  of  the  photographer's  vocabulary 
and  "  snap-shot  "  or  "  shutter  exposure  "  taken 
its  place.  I  have  a  copy,  a  stereoscopic  print,  of 
the  first  or  one  of  the  first  i7istanta7ieous  pict- 
ures that  were  published,  "  The  Breaking 
Wave,"  by  the  late  G.  W.  Wilson  ;  and  the  in- 
stantaneity  consisted  in  the  more  or  less  rapid 
taking  off  and  putting  on  of  his  cap — not  the 
cap  of  the  lens,  which  was  of  brass  and  a 
rather  tight  fit,  but  of  his  own  glengarry. 
From  that  to  the  modern  shutter,  working  in 
the  Y^  of  a  second  or  faster,  there  is  a  wide 
step,  but  it  is  as  nothing  at  all  when  compared 
with  the  jump  or  bound  between  that  and 
what  Professor  Boys  has  shown  to  be  possible. 
In  a  recent  lecture  he  showed  how  by  means 
of  a  steel  mirror,  rotating  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 
sand revolutions  a  second,  the  duration  of 
sparks  down  to  the  one  hundred-millionth  part 
of  a  second  could  be  measured,  and  that  he 
could  obtain  a  spark  sufficiently  bright  to  pro- 
duce an  image  on  the  photographic  plate  in 
the  one  twelve-millionth  of  a  second.  Just 
think  of  it,  an  image  in  one  twelve-millionth  of 
a  second,  and  yet  we  must  work  about  eight 
times  more  rapidly  before  we  reach  to  what 
Professor  Boys  can  measure,  and  I  suppose 
that  even  then  we  shall  be  a  good  way  off  true 
instantaneity. 

Three-color  printing,  first  suggested  by 
CoUen,  and  placed  on  a  true  basis  by  Ives,  is 
graduall}^  working  its  way  into  popularity, 
but,  as  practiced  at  present,  is  not  likely  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  amateur.  He  need  have  little 
difficulty    in  making    the  negatives    with    a 


single  camera  and  suitable  color  screens,  but 
the  production  of  the  half-tone  blocks  and  the 
printing  therefrom  requires  more  practice  than 
he  is  likely  to  give,  and  more  experience  than 
he  is  likely  to  possess. 

But,  if  Rundschau  hasn't  "  found  a  mare's 
nest,"  Dr.  Selle,  of  Berlin,  has  introduced  a 
method  which  will  bring  three-color  photog- 
raphy easily  within  the  ability  of  the  average 
amateur,  or  at  least  those  of  them  who  are  of 
an  experimental  turn  of  mind.  Dr.  Selle 
makes  three  negatives,  one  each  exposed 
through  a  red,  green  and  blue-violet  color 
screen,  in  the  ordinary  way,  care  being  taken, 
of  course,  that  camera  and  lens  are  in  exactly 
the  same  position  during  all  three  exposures. 
From  these  negatives  prints  are  made  on  strip- 
ping collodion  film,  and  the  films  stained  by  im- 
mersion in  suitable  aniline  dyes  ;  red  for  the 
print  from  the  negative  through  the  red  screen, 
green  for  the  print  from  the  green  negative,  and 
blue-violet  from  the  negative  exposed  through 
the  screen  of  that  color.  The  stained  films  are 
then,  while  under  water,  floated  one  by  one  on 
to  a  plate  of  opal  glass,  first  the  yellow,  then 
the  blue, and  lastly  the  red,  squeegeeing  after 
the  laying  on  of  each  film,  and  taking  care  that 
the  registration  is  perfectly  correct,  an  opera- 
tion which,  Rundschau  says,  "  is  not  as  might 
be  supposed  uncertain  ;  "  meaning,  of  course, 
that  it  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  appears  to  be. 

The  method  is  equally  applicable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  lantern  slides,  the  stained  films 
being  floated  on  to  clear  instead  of  opal  glass 
plates,  and,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
are  "  really  splendid." 

John  Nicol. 
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A    GREAT    ATHLETIC    MEETING. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  extended 
the  programme  of  their  annual  Spring  games 
this  year  by  adding  a  series  of  fifteen  relay 
races  between  the  teams  of  one  seminary,  five 
academies,  five  institutes,  twelve  universities, 
fifteen  colleges  and  sixteen  schools,  making 
this  not  only  the  greatest  relay  race  meeting 
ever  held,  but  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
scholastic  and  intercollegiate  competitions. 
The  games  were  held  April  25th  on  Frank- 
lin Field,  the  new  grounds  of  the  Universit3^ 
in  West  Philadelphia.  The  path  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  circuit  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  grounds  similar  to  the  Berkeley 
Oval  in  New  York  City.  The  weather  was 
fine,  but  a  cold  wind  prevented  record-break- 
ing. The  path,  although  skillfully  constructed 
and  well  cared  for,  is  still  too  new  to  be  fast, 
and  was  somewhat  soggy  from  recent  rain. 
The  management  was  excellent  and  some  of 
the  competitions  spirited,  but  the  events  of  the 
regular  programme,  limited  to  students  of  the 
University,  were  quite  overshadowed  by  the 
relay  races,  in  one  of  which  Harvard  and  Yale 
met  for  the  first  time  in  many  months. 

100-yard  handicap  run — A.  D.  Silliman,  '96, 
C,  3  yards,  10  1-5S. 

220-yard  handicap  run — W.  B.  Schrack,  '98, 
M.,  12  yards,  22  2-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap — A.  H.  Remington, 
■■97,  M.,  10  yards,  19  2-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — A.  D.  Silliman,  '96,  C, 
28  i-ss. 

i-mile  handicap  walk — W.  B.  Davis,  40  yards, 
7m.  50  3-5S. 

i-mile  bicycle  handicap — W,  G.  Douglass, 
'98,  C,  scratch,  2m.  41  4-5S. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — J.  D.  Wind- 
sor, '97,  C,  scratch,  5ft.  lo^in. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap — A.  H.  Rem- 
ington, '98,  M.,  I  foot,  2oft.  2}^in. 

Pole  vault,  handicap — C.  T.  Buckholtz,  '96, 
L. ,  scratch,  loft.  3in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot,  handicap— W.  G.  Wood- 
ruff, '97,  M.,  I  foot  6  inches,  40ft.  i  V^'vu. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer,  handicap — W.  G. 
Woodruff,  '97,  M.,  10  feet,  99ft.  8in. 

Relay  race,  i  mile — Wilmington  (Del.)  High 
School,  3m.  58  2-5S. ;  Norristown  (Pa.)  High 
School,  2,  by  40  yards  ;  Camden  (N.  J.)  High 
School,  3,  by  40  yards. 

Relay  race,  1  mile — West  Chester  (Pa.)  Nor- 
mal School,  3m.  55  2-5S. ;  South  Jersey  Institute, 
2,  by  14  yards  ;  Drexel  Institute,  3,  by  10  yards  ; 
Temple  College,  4. 

Relay  race,  i  mile — Friends'  Central  School, 
3m.  54s.;  Haverford  Grammar  School,  2,  by  30 
yards  ;  Swarthmore  Grammar  School,  3  by  10 
yards  ;  Cheltenham  Academy,  4. 

Relay  race,  i  mile — Central  High  School, 
3m.  52s.;  Roman  Catholic  High  School,  2,  by 
50  yards  ;  Manual  Training  School,  3,  by  100 
yards. 

Relay  race,  i  mile — Pennington  Seminary, 
3m.  50  4-5S. ;  High  School,  2,  by  5  yards  ; 
Brown  Preparatory  School,  3,  by  60  yards  ; 
York  Collegiate  Institute,  4. 

Relay  race,  1  mile — Germantown  Academy, 


3m.  50  1-5S.;  Penn  Charter  School,  2,  by  50 
yards  ;  Abington  Friends'  School,  3,  by  90 
yards  ;  Eastburn  Academy,  4,  by  60  yards. 

Relay  race,  i  mile — Adelphi  Academy,  3m. 
49s. ;  DeLancey  School,  2,  by  50  yards  ;  Epis- 
copal Academy,  3,  by  10  yards;  Hamilton 
School,  4. 

Relay  race,  i  mile — Western  Pennsylvania 
University,  3m.  49  4-5S. ;  Gettysburg  College,  2, 
by  40  yards  ;  St.  John's  College,  3,  by  14  yards  ; 
Ursinus  College,  4. 

Relay  race,  i  mile — College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  3m.  47s. ;  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
2,  by  40  yards  ;  Fordham  College,  3,  by  go 
yards  ;  Columbian  University,  4,  by  30  yards. 

Relay  race,  i  mile — Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, 3m.  43  4-5S. ;  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, 2,  by  7  yards  ;  Dickinson  College,  3  ; 
Bucknell  University,  4. 

Relay  race,  i  mile — Swarthmore  College,  3m. 
43  3-5S.;  New  York  University,  2,  by  10  yards  ; 
Haverford  College,  3,  by  7  yards  ;  Rutgers 
College,  4. 

Relay  race,  i  mile  — Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  3m.  37  4-5S  ;  Union  College,  2, 
by  2  yards  ;  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  3  ; 
Amherst  University,  4. 

Relay  race,  i  mile — Lafayette  College,  3m. 
34  1-5S. ;  Cornell  University,  2,  by  60  yards  ; 
Lehigh  University,  3,  by  80  yards  ;  Columbia 
College,  4. 

Relay,  i  mile,  for  the  intercollegiate  cham- 
pionship of  America — Harvard  University,  W 
H.  Vincent,  H.  H.  Fish,  J.  L.  Bremer,  E.  Hcil 
lister,  3m.  28  3-5S.;  Yale  University,  E.  H 
Noyes,  T.  R.  Fisher,  S.  Gerard,  T.  Garven,  2 
by  10  yards ;  Georgetown  University,  J.  S 
Walsh,  Jr.,  J.  L.  Delaney,  J.  M.  Gallagher,  B 
J.  Wefers,  3,  by  4  yards  ;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, C.  C.  Sickel,  S.  C.  Boyer,  C.  C.  Har- 
rison, Jr.,  W.  B.  Warren,  4,  by  40  yards. 

Relay  race,  5  miles — University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, G.  O.  Jarvis,  J.  J  Overn,  E.  A.  Mech- 
ling,  J.  C.  Shengle,  G.  W.  Orton,  24m.  5  4-5S.; 
Yale  University,  C.  Buckingham,  H.  Turnbull, 
D.  Sage,  A.  Lewis,  B.  B.  Hinckley,  2,  by  60 
yards. 

INTER-UNIVERSITY    SPORTS    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

The  third  annual  contest  between  Stanford 
University  and  the  Universitj'-  of  California  was 
held  April  25th,  in  cold,  windy  weather,  and 
each  university  scored  56  points. 

100-yard  run — Final  heat,  Bernhard,  Stan- 
ford University,  lof s 

220- yard  run — Bernhard,  S.  U.,  23IS. 

440- yard  run— Brunton,  S.  U.,  52|s. 

880-yard  run— Carroll,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 2m.  gis. 

I-mile  run — Brown,  S.  U. ,  4m.  47s. 

i2o-5^ard  hurdle  race — Torrey,  U.  of  C  ,  i6is. 

220-yard-hurdle  race — Torrey,  U.  of  C,  26s. 

I-mile  walk — Merwin,  U.  of  C,  8m.  22|s. 

2-mile  bicycle  race — Cushing,  U.  of  C.,  5m. 
43s. 

Running  high  jump — Dole,  S    U.,  5ft.  6>^in. 

Running  broad  jump — Brunton,  S.  U  ,  20ft. 
4in. 

Pole  vault— Llovd,  U.  of  C,  loft.  2>^in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot— Wilbur,  S.  U.,  39ft.  gj^in. 
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Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — Edgren,  U.  of  C, 
136ft.  gin 

CORNELL    UNIVERSITY. 

Their  annual  Spring  games  were  held  April 
27th,  on  Percy  Field,  the  best  four  men  in 
each  event  being  rewarded  by  places  on  the 
team  which  competed  against  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  May  gth.  The  entry  list  was 
not  long,  and  a  strong  wind  prevented  fast  per- 
formances 

loo-yard  run — Final  heat,  Bowen,  lofs. 

220 yard  run — Bowen,  23|s. 

Quarter-mile  run — Taylor,  55^3. 

Half-mile  run — Pietsch,  2m.  io|^s. 

i-mile  run — Gignoux,  4m.  59s. 

120-yard  hurdle-race— Shepard,  i8^s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Walters,  Yale,  Meski- 
men  and  Gambee  qualified  for  the  final  heat, 
which  was  not  run. 

i-mile  walk — Bull,  7m.  39s. 

Running  high  jump — Becker  and  Powell  tied 
at  5ft.  6in. 

Running  broad  jump — Whittemore,  i8ft. 
iiin. 

Pole  vault — Barker,  8ft. 

Putting  i6-lb   shot — Davis,  34ft.  6in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — Kline,  93ft.  6in. 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY, 

Their  annual  Spring  games  began  April  17th, 
on  Holmes  Field,  with  cold  wind,  rain,  and  a 
heavy  track,  and  two  of  the  events  were  post- 
poned until  April  30th. 

lOO-yard  run — Final  heat,  F.  H.  Bigelow, 
'98,  io|s. 

220-yard  run — F.  H.  Bigelow,  '98,  23^5. 

440-yard  run— E.  HoUister,  '97,  5ofs. 

Half-mile  run — J.  Boardman,  L.  S.,  2m.  3|s. 

One-mile  run — D.  Grant,  '97,  4m.  33^s. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — V.  Monroe,  '96,  i7is. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — J.  L.  Bremer,  '96,  24|s. 

One-mile  walk — J.  D.   Phillips,  '97,  7m.   22s. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race — Final  heat,  H.  P. 
White,  '99,  5m.  55|s. 

Running  broad  ]ump — J.  G.  Clarke,  '96,  22ft. 
2>^in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot— K.  K.  Kubli,  L.  S.,  37ft. 
6in. 

Throwing  i64b.  hammer  —  W.  D.  Hennen, 
'98,  105ft.  loin. 

Running  high  jump — W.  E.  Putnam,  Jr.,  '96, 
5ft.  8in. 

Pole  vault — A.  B.  Emmons,  '98,  9ft.  6in. 

EAST    BOSTON,    MASS.,  ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION. 

Their  in-door  games  were  held  April  i8th. 

30-yard  run — J.  A.  Jackson,  East  Boston 
A.  A.,4S. 

30-yard  handicap  run  —  Final  heat,  J.  A. 
Stewart,  Suffolk  Athletic  Club,  6ft.  3|s. 

600-yard  match  race  —  R.  P.  Williams, 
E.  B.  A.  A.,  im.  24s.;  R.  H.  Lohnes,  Worcester 
A.  C,  2. 

880-yard  handicap  run — C.  H.  Webber,  25 
yards,  2m.  g^^s. 

I-mile  handicap  run — F.  L.  Pope,  Boston 
Athletic  Association,  35  yards,  5m.  gs. 

Potato  race,  handicap — Final  heat,  J.  J. 
Crowley,  St.  Mary's  A.  C,  15  feet,  33s. 

Team   race,    1,056    yards  —  Chauncey    Hall 


School,  Abrams,  C.  J.  Porter,  Hodges  and 
W.  F.  Porter,  2m.  21s.;  Chelsea  High  School, 
McDonald,  Gerrish,  Stone  and  Cook,  second, 
by  7  yards. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — J.  J.  Flan- 
nery,  S.  A.  C,  3  inches,  5ft.  7 54 in. 

Three  standing  broad  jumps,  handicap — W. 
A.  McGonagle,  S.  A.  C,  i  foot,  31ft.  5!J^in. 

Pole  vault,  handicap — E.  Eaton,  i  foot,  8ft. 
1114^  in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot,  handicap — J.  M.  Jack- 
son, E.  B.  A.  A.,  5  feet,  33ft.  loin. 

CROSS  COUNTRY  RUNNING. 

The  New  York  Athletic  Club  gave  prizes  for 
an  open  amateur  handicap  run,  which  was  con- 
tested April  1 8th  over  the  Fort  George  course. 
New  York  City.  Six  competitors  started  in 
the  race,  which  was  over  five  miles  about 
evenly  divided  between  hill,  road,  and  swamp. 

M.  Regan,  New  West  Side  Athletic  Club,  3 
minutes,  2gm.  28s.;  H.  Eggleton,  Pastime  A 
C,  4  minutes,  30m.  57s.;  L.  Liebgold,  New 
Jersey  A.  C,  2  minutes  45  seconds,   30m.  6s. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  for  the  first  finisher 
from  each  club  which  entered  ten  men,  and 
three  of  these  were  earned  by  M.  Regan,  New 
West  Side  Athletic  Club  ;  by  R.  Culhane,  St. 
Francis  Xavier  College,  and  by  C.  H.  Kil- 
patrick.  New  York  Athletic  Club. 

YALE    UNIVERSITY. 

Their  annual  Spring  games  were  held  April 
2ist  on  Yale  Field.  The  rain  ceased  just  before 
the  sports  began,  leaving  the  field  in  fair  condi- 
tion. 

100-yard  run — G.  S.  Chappell,  'g8,  lois. 

440-yard  run — F.  P.  Garven,  'g7,  51^5. 

Half-mile  run — W.  B.  Johnson,  'g8,  3m.  4fs. 

I-mile  run — H.  B.  Hinckley,  '97,  4m.  38fs. 

120-yard  hurdle  race  —  E.  C.  Perkins,  '98, 
i6^s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race  —  E.  C.  Perkins,  '98, 
26fs. 

I-mile  walk — F.  C.  Thrall,  'g6,  6m.  58|s. 

2-mile  bicycle  race — J.  S.  McFarland,  '98, 
5m.  15s. 

Running  high  jump — J.  M.  Gerard,  '97,  and 
R.  C.  Merwin,  'g7,  tied  at  5ft.  loin.,  and  Gerard 
won  by  a  toss. 

Running  broad  jump — R.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  'g6, 
2ift.  8in. 

Pole  vault— C.    T.    Van   Winkle,    'g7,    loft. 

7i  in. 

Putting  the  shot — R.  Sheldon,  'g8,  40ft.  6m. 

Throwing  the  hammer  —  R.  P.  Cross,  '96, 
117ft. 

COLUMBIA    COLLEGE. 

The  annual  competition  between  Sopho- 
mores and  Freshmen  was  held  April  27th,  on 
the  Columbia  Oval, Williamsbridge,  New  York. 
The  elder  class  won  by  a  score  of  68  to  43. 

100-yard  run — Final  heat,  J.  D.  Wilson,  '96, 
loi^s. 

220-yard  run— Final  heat,  W.  H.  Thompson, 
'98,  23is.  T 

440-yard  run — E.  Schaff,   98,  53fs. 

880-yard  run — E.  Schaff,  '98,  2m.  gfs. 

I-mile  run — A.  F.  Edwards,  '98,  4m.  51s. 

1 20- yard  hurdle  race — H.  Von  Baur,  '99,  I7fs. 
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220-yard  hurdle  race — J.  D.  Pell,  '99,  2S|s. 

i-mile  walk — F.  S.  Hackett,  '99,  Sm.  6s. 

2-mile  bicycle  race — J.Williams,  '98,  5m.  43s. 

Running  high  jump — J.  D.  Pell,  '99,  5ft.  3in. 

Running  broad  jump — F.  R.  Stevens,  '99, 
19ft.  2in. 

Pole  vault— K.  L.  Caswell,  '98,  gft. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot — M.  Watson,  '98,  33ft. 
loin. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — R.  Bigelow,  '99, 
89ft.  8in. 

SWARTHMORE    COLLEGE. 

Their  Spring  games  were  held  May  2d,  on 
Whittier  Field,  the  weather  being  fine,  and  the 
track  and  grounds  in  good  condition. 

loo-yard  handicap  run — Mattison,  '97,  7  yards, 
lofs. 

220-yard  handicap  run — Sullivan,  '97,  scratch, 
24s. 

440-yard  handicap  run — Sullivan,  '97,  2  yards, 
54s. 

i-mile  handicap  run — Garrett,  '96,  100  5'ards, 
5m.  lOS. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap  —  Wilson,  '98, 
scratch,  i7fs. 

220-yard.hurdle handicap — Taylor,  '98,  5  yards, 
28s. 

I-mile  handicap  walk — Miller,  '98,  i  minute  30 
seconds,  9m.  5s. 

2-mile  bicycle  handicap — Hubbard,  '98,  15 
seconds,  5m.  47s. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — Thomas,  '98, 
scratch,  5ft.  sin. 


Pole  vault,  handicap — De  Garmo,  '97,  2  inches, 
gft.  2in. 

Putting  the  shot,  handicap — Manley,  '97, 
scratch,  30ft.  2in. 

Throwing  hammer,  handicap — Fouse,  '96, 
scratch,  82ft. 

PRINCETON    COLLEGE. 

Their  annual  inter-class  contests  were  held 
May  2d,  on  University  Field,  the  score  of  the 
classes  by  points  being  as  follows  :  1897,  44^  ; 
1899.  33  ;  1898,  23  ;  1896,  iS|- 

100-yard  run — Final  heat,  R.  Derr,  '97,  los. 

220-yard  run — Colfelt,  '99,  22^s. 

440-yard  run — Colfelt,  '99,  ssfs. 

Half-mile  run — Laing,  '99,  and  Hanlon,  '96, 
dead  heat  in  2m.  6s. 

I-mile  run — Laing,  '99,  4m.  sgfs. 

I-mile,  inter-scholastic  relay  race — Barnard 
School,  New  York,  Moore,  Redfern,  Washburn 
and  Hippie,  3m.  39s.;  Hill  School,  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  2;  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  3- 

120-yard  hurdle  race — W.  M.  Pope,  '96,  i7|s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Jones,  '99,  27s. 

I-mile  walk — McVitty,  '98,  8m.  7s. 

Quarter-mile  bicycle  race — C.  Brown, '96, 37fs. 

I-mile  bicycle  race — McFarland, '98,  3m.  2ofs. 

Running  high  jump — Weber,  '97,  5ft.  7in. 

Running  broad  jump — Garrett,  '97,  19ft.  6in. 

Pole  vault — Tyler,  '97,  9ft.  gin. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot — Garrett,  '97,  36ft.  7-|in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — Rhodes,  '97,  102ft. 
W.  B.  Curtis. 


ROWING. 


THE   CADETS    WIN. 

At  Annapolis,  Md.,  May  2d,  in  a  one-mile 
straightaway  race  in  twelve-oared  cutters,  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  beat  the  Naval 
Reserve  of  New  York  by  a  length.  The  crews 
were  as  follows  :  United  States  Naval  Academy 
— McCauley,  '96;  Poor,  '97  ;  A.  St.  C.  Smith,  'g7; 
Nelson, 'g8;  Peterson,  'gS  ;  Manix,  '98  ;  Hunt,'9g; 
Tomb,  'gg;  Arnold,  '98  ;  W.  G.  Briggs,  '98  ; 
Craven,  '96  (stroke)  ;  Hart,  'g8  (coxswain),  8m. 
I2S.  Naval  Reserve  of  New  York — F.  L.  Slaz- 
inger,  B.  E.  French,  J.  Bell,  S.  Taintor,  E.  F. 
Haubold,  T.  T.  Richards,  E.  S.  Hale,  L.  M. 
Josephthal,  W.  O.  Auferman,  L.  B.  Sturgis,  H. 
Guion  (stroke),  W.  H.  Clayton  (coxswain). 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 

The  annual  class  race  was  rowed  May  2d, 
in  eight-oared  shells  with  coxswains,  over  a 
mile  and  seven-eighths  straightaway  course  on 
the  Charles  River,  with  warm  weather,  smooth 
water,  light   wind   and   strong   tide  with   the 


oarsmen.  The  freshman  crew,  which  had 
been  considered  far  below  the  average,  won 
the  race,  the  favorite  seniors  being  a  poor  sec- 
ond, and  the  sophomores  and  juniors  close  up. 
Freshmen— B.  H.  Dibble  (bow),  F.  R.  Swift, 

B.  H.  Whitbeck,  J.  F.  Perkins,  M.  Donald 
(captain),  C.  Thompson,  C.  H.  McDuffie,  E.  A. 
Boardman  (stroke),  F.  R.  Plum  (coxswain), 
gm.  28s. 

Seniors — J.  Fairchild  (bow),  C.  Brewer,  K. 
H.  Lewis,  L.  D.  Sheppard,  C.  S.  Derby,  Fen- 
nessy  (captain),  F.  M.  Forbes,  A-  M.  Kales 
(stroke).  Day  (coxswain),  2,  by  three  lengths. 

Sophomores — A.  F.  Barnes  (bow),  A.  H. 
Rice,  G.  H.  Scull,    F.   L.  Ames,    S.  L.  Fuller, 

C.  C.  Bull,  N.  W.  Cabot,  H.  Adams  (stroke), 
A.  R.  Huidekoper  (coxswain),  3,  by  a  length. 

Juniors — H.  C.  de  V.  Cornwell  (bow),  S.  W. 
Sleeper,  F.  K.  Kernan,  J.  E.  Chatman,  F.  Duf- 
field,  E.  R.  Elder,  W.  H.  Phelps,  A.  W. 
Stevens  (stroke),  W.  D.  Walker  (coxswain),  4, 
by  half  a  length.  W.  B.  Curtis. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  E.  W.,  Nebron,  Neb. — A  man  who  has 
ridden  for  cash  prizes  cannot  purge  himself 
from  professionalism  by  joining  the  L.  A.AV.  He 
and  the  two  members  of  the  league  who  en- 
dorsed his  application  would  be  expelled. 

C.  H.  C,  Jamaica.— The  A.  F.  L.  A.  has  a 
New  England  division  headquarters,  Boston. 
If  you  will  apply  to  A.  Howard,  Boston  Ath- 
letic Association,  you  will,  we  think,  get  all  the 
desired  information. 


H,  C.  G.,  San  Francisco. — (i)  In  athletic 
costume  and  good  condition,  Richards  5ft  gin 
and  141  lbs  ;  Kilpatrick,  5ft  11  i-2in  and  156 
lbs  ;  Conneff ,  5ft.  6in.  and  130  lbs.  (2)  Such 
a  question  cannot  be  answered.  Some  boys 
attain  their  full  height  at  fifteen  years,  while 
others  grow  until  they  are  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six.  Your  parents  or  your  family 
phj^sician  can  guess  much  nearer  than  we 
could. 
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AMERICAN    OARSMEN    AT    HENLEY. 

Foreigners  will  be  better  represented  at  the 
Henley  Regatta  of  1896  than  in  any  previous 
year.  For  the  Diamond  Sculls  there  will  be 
Dr.  A.  S.  McDowell,  of  Chicago,  the  Amer- 
ican amateur  champion,  and  two  scullers, 
Mohr  and  Blussie,  of  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
For  the  Thames  Challenge  Cup,  a  third-class 
eight-oared  race,  a  crew  has  been  entered  from 
Paris,  France,  and  for  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup,  a  first-class  eight-oared  race,  crews  will 
compete  from  the  Amsterdam  (Holland)  Row- 
ing Club  and  from  Yale  University.  Both  in 
numbers  and  in  quality  this  is  the  strongest 
array  of  foreign  oarsmen  that  ever  attacked 
the  Englishmen  on  their  own  waters,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  some  of  the  much-coveted 
honors  and  trophies  will  go  abroad  this  year. 

The  Yale  University  party  sailed  from  New 
York  June  6th,  on  the  American  Line  steam- 
ship Berlin.  Mr.  G.  F.  Marsh,  who  had  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  substitute  oarsmen,  was 
not  permitted  by  the  faculty  to  represent  Yale 
because  he  was  behind  in  his  studies,  and  his 
place  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wheelright. 
The  rowing  party  consisted  of  the  eight  regu- 
lar oarsmen,  J.  H.  Simpson,  A.  Brown,  Jr., 
W,  M.  Beard,  D.  H.  Barclay,  J.  M.  Longacre, 
J.  O.  Rodgers,  R.  B.  Treadway  and  G.  Lang- 
ford,  T.  L.  Clarke  as  coxswain,  and  P. 
Whitney,  P.  D.  Mills  and  J.  S.  Wheelright  as 
substitutes.  Treadway  is  captain  of  the  crew, 
Simpson  bow,  and  Langford  stroke. 

As  this  crew  has  never  rowed  a  race,  and 
several  of  its  members  are  making  their  first 
attempt  in  a  Yale  University  boat,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  how  fast  they  are,  or  how  they 
compare  with  Yale  crews  of  former  years  ;  but 
Yale's  rowing  officials,  who  are  best  quali- 
fied to  judge,  consider  the  crew  worthy  to 
carry  the  Yale  colors  in  England,  and  if  they 
are  beaten  at  Henley,  it  will  be  frankly  ac- 
knowledged that  Yale  lost  the  race. 

Accompanying  the  crew  are  President  De- 
Sibour,  of  the  Yale  navy,  and  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Cook,  who  has  been  Yale's  rowing  coach  for 
twenty-five  years.  There  were  also  on  the 
Berlin  a  score  of  Yale  alumni,  and  several 
hundred  undergraduates  will  follow  as  soon  as 
examinations  are  ended. 

The  crew  took  two  paper  boats,  manufact- 
ured at  Troy,  and  all  their  rowing  parapher- 
nalia will  be  of  American  make — in  fact,  the 
only  things  for  which  they  will  be  indebted  to 
England  will  be  the  enervating  air  of  the 
Thames  Valley,  and  the  good  old  English  beef 
and  mutton'  which  they  will  consume  during 
their  training. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  men  will  not  suffer 
from  change  of  climate  and  diet;  that  all  will 
be  in  perfect  health  ;  and  that  the  crew  may 
come  to  the  post  at  Henley  for  the  first  trial 
heat  in  such  condition  that  Cook  will  be  satis- 
fied with  them.  If  this  should  be  so,  and  they 
are  beaten,  no  one  will  have  any  excuses  to  ■ 
make,  and  the  Yale  oarsmen  will  shake  hands- 
with  their  conquerors  and  come  home  to  learn, 
something  more  and  try  again. 

CONTROL  WHICH  CONTROLS. 

During  the  past  decade,  students  who  were 
selected  to  represent  American  colleges  in  any 
branch  of  competitive  sport  were  accorded  ex- 
traordinary concessions,  and  never  allowed 
their  studies  to  interfere  with  their  training. 
These  practices  went  on  from  bad  to  worse  till 
reform  became  imperatively  necessary,  and 
the  majority  of  all  American  colleges,  by  art 
apparently  concerted  movement,  announced 
that  hereafter  the  sporting  contingent  would 
enjoy  no  unusual  privileges.  The  common  cus- 
tom in  such  matters  was  so  well  known  and. 
firmly  established  that  the  general  public  could 
not  credit  these  proclamations,  and  laughed  at. 
faculty  control,  but  incidents  occurring  during 
the  past  month  have  shown  that  the  professors- 
are  in  earnest,  and  that  the  objectionable  prac- 
tices will  be  abolished. 

At  the  intercollegiate  athletic  championship  ■ 
meeting,  held  May  27th  to  May  30th  in  New 
York  City,  W.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Harvard,  sure  of  a 
place  in  the  pole  vault,  and  Norman  T.  Leslie, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  certain  to 
win  honors  in  the  running  high  jump,  were 
debarred  from  competition  by  the  faculties  of 
their  respective  colleges,  because  the)'-  were 
deficient  in  their  studies. 

The  Yale  faculty  permitted  their  eight-oared' 
crew  to  visit  the  Henley  Regatta  only  on  the- 
express  understanding  that  the  oarsmen  should,, 
before  they  sailed,  June  6th,  pass  all  their  ex- 
aminations for  the  present  collegiate  year. 
The  members  of  the  crew  had  hardly  time  ta^ 
train  properly  because  they  were  compelled  to- 
perform  in  May  all  the  college  duties  which, 
should  have  been  spread  over  May  and  June, . 
and  at  the  last  moment  Mr.  G.  F.  Marsh,  the- 
strongest  of  the  substitutes,  was  forbidden  to 
accompany  the  crew  on  account  of  poor  work 
done  in  the  examinations. 

June  9th,  when  the  two  crews  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  had  just  fairly  settled 
down  to  hard  work  over  the  Poughkeepsie 
course,  Keppleman,  of  the  Freshman  crew, 
Megargee,  Kier  and  Stevenson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity crew,  and  Jack,  a  substitute  oarsman, 
were  ordered  out   of   the   boats  by  the  facultj^ 
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because  they  had  failed  to  pass  satisfactory- 
examinations.  Such  an  outcry  was  raised 
against  this  action  that  the  Faculty  Committee 
held  a  supplementary  meeting,  and,  on  careful 
reconsideration  of  the  matter,  Kier,  Megargee 
and  Stevenson  were  allowed  to  rejoin  the 
crew,  while  Jack  and  Keppleman  remained 
under  the  ban.  Two  of  these  disciplined  men 
are  the  strongest  and  best  oarsmen  in  the  crew, 
and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  fill  their  places, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  have 
nobody  but  themselves  to  blame.  These  delin- 
quent oarsmen,  and  their  associates  in  the  boat ; 
and  the  officers  of  their  club,  should  have  known 
for  weeks  that  these  men  were  neglecting  their 
studies,  and  falling  behind  their  classes,  and 


that  the   sword  of  justice,  poised  in  mid-air, 
might  fall  before  the  races. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  if  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's crew  had  been  forced  to  withdraw,  or 
had  been  weakened  so  seriously  as  to  have  no 
fair  chance  against  Columbia,  Harvard,  and 
Cornell,  and  every  lover  of  intercollegiate  row- 
ing will  rejoice  that  the  University  eleven  re- 
mains intact.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  students  will  hereafter  pay  heed,  lest  we 
may  see  some  important  race  broken  up  by  the 
failure  of  the  intending  competitors  to  recollect 
that  rowing  and  foot-racing  are  not  the  most 
important  items  in  a  University  education. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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ATHLETICS. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE   ASSOCIATION   OF   AMATEUR  ATH- 
LETES  OF   AMERICA. 

Their  twenty-first  annual  championship  con- 
tests were  held  in  New  York  City  and  vicin- 
ity May  27th,  29th  and  30th,  the  cycle  races 
Wednesday  on  Manhattan  Beach  Cycle  Path, 
and  the  athletic  competitions  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday on  Manhattan  Field.  The  weather  on 
each  of  the  three  days  was  as  fine  as  could 
be  wished,  and  the  wind  too  light  to  help 
or  hinder  the  contestants.  The  attendance 
was  inexplicably  small,  the  official  return  of 
paying  spectators  being  as  follows  :  Wednes- 
day, 1,211  ;  Friday,  69  ;  Saturday,  1,881  ;  total 
for  the  three  days,  3,161.  There  were  many 
counter-attractions  on  Saturday,  but  the  light 
attendance  at  the  cycle  races  and  the  street- 
car-load who  flecked  the  rows  of  seats  on  Friday 
are  not  easily  explained.  Nor  was  the  assembly 
so  enthusiastic  as  in  many  former  years,  and 
for  this  there  were  several  reasons.  The  spec- 
tators were  mainly  from  New  York,  and  no 
local  college  had  any  chance  to  win.  Yale's 
apparently  sure  victory  dampened  the  ardor  of 
the  friends  of  other  colleges,  and  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  a 
sort  of  buffer  between  Yale  and  Harvard  dead- 
ened .the  excitement  that  customarily  accom- 
panies anjr  hand-to-hand  struggle  between 
these  ancient  rivals. 

The  entry  list  was  of  unprecedented  length, 
numbering  1,078  names,  but  less  than  a  quarter 
of  these  actually  competed.  The  management 
was  prompt  and  efficient,  and  the  customary 
batch  of  protests  rather  more  numerous  and 
more  frivolous  than  usual. 

For  the  third  successive  year  Yale  failed  to 
win  either  one  of  the  five  running  races  on  the 
programme,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  now 
won  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year  both  the 
shot-putting  and  hammer-throwing. 

Many  of  the  contests  were  of  unusual  excel- 
lence. Of  the  twelve  competitors  in  the  run- 
ning high  jump  eight  cleared  5ft.  loin.,  four 
5ft.  iiin.,  three  6ft.,  and  one  broke  the  inter- 
collegiate record  by  going  over  the  bar  at  6ft. 
lin.  HoUister,  of  Harvard,  broke  the  inter- 
collegiate record  for  the  half-mile  run  by  win- 
ning in  im.  56  4-5S.,  but  these  figures  were  not 
so  noteworthy  as  the  ease  with  which  they  were 
made,  showing  clearly  that  the  winner  can  go  a 
second  or  two  faster  whenever  it  may  be  neces- 


sary. Wefers,  of  Georgetown  University,  won 
the  100-yard  run  in  9  4-5S. ,  breaking  the  intercol- 
legiate record  and  equaling  the  world's  record, 
and  in  the  220  yard  run  he  surpassed  all  previous 
performances  of  amateur  or  professional  by 
covenng  the  distance  in  21  1-5S.,  a  record  which 
is  likely  to  stand  for  many  years.  The  one-mile 
walk  was  a  grand  exhibition  of  plucky  compe- 
tition, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much 
gameness  should  have  been  wasted  on  such  a 
miserable  event. 

The  association  has  a  Championship  Cup 
whose  annual  custody  was  won  by  Harvard  in 
1890,  1891  and  1892,  and  by  Yale  in  1893,  1894. 
1895  and  1896.  The  championship  score  is  made, 
up  on  the  basis  of  5  points  for  the  first  place,  2 
points  for  second  place,  and  i  point  for  third 
place  in  each  event. 

The  score  for  1896  is  as  follows  : 

Yale  University 6  5  35^  435^ 

University  of  Pennsylvania 2  5  2.%  izY^ 

Harvard  University 21  2  14 

Georgetown  University 2  —  —  10 

Columbia  University i  —  2^^  yj^ 

Boston  University i  —  —  5 

Williams  College —  2  —  4 

Cornell  University _  i  i  3 

Princeton  University —  —  11 

Washington    and  Jefferson  Col-  — 

lege —  —  I  I 

Columbian  University —  —  %  y^ 

Totals 14        14        14  112 

loo-yard  run  :  first  round  ;  first  two  in  each 
heat  to  run  in  second  round — First  heat :  B.  J. 
Wefers,  Georgetown  University,  10  1-5S.  ;  W. 
J.  Denholm,  Harvard  University,  2,  by  3  yards. 

Second  heat :  J.  T.  Roche,  Jr.,  H.  U.,  10  2-5S.; 
J.  F.  Quinlan,   Fordham  College,  2,  by  a  yard. 

Third  heat:  M.  G.  Gonterman,  H.  U.' 
10  1-5S. ;  J.  R.  Bowen,  Cornell  University,  2, 
by  half  a  yard. 

Fourth  heat :  R.  Derr,  Princeton  University, 
101-5S. ;  H.  S.  Patterson,  Williams  College,  2, 
by  a  yard;  F.  H.  Bigelow,  H.  U.,  3.  Bige- 
low  was  allowed  in  second  round  on  account 
of  protest  against  Derr. 

Fifth  heat:  L.  W.  Redpath,  H.  U.,  103-5S.; 
R.  W.  Burnet,  Yale  University,  2,  by  2  feet. 

Second  round  :  first  three  in  each  heat  to  run 
in  final — First  heat:  Patterson,  10  2-5S, ;  Bige- 
low, 2,  by  2  yards  ;  Denholm,  3,  by  a  foot. 
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Second  heat:  Wefers,  lo  1-5S.;  Bowen,  2, 
by  a  yard  on  sufferance  ;  Deer,  3. 

Final  heat :  Wefers,  9  4-5S. ;  Patterson,  2,  by 
7  feet ;  Bowen,  3,  by  half  a  yard. 

220-yard  run  ;  first  round  ;  first  two  in  each 
heat  to  run  in  second  round — First  heat :  J.  R. 
Bowen,  Cornell  U.,  22  4-5S.;  L.  W.  Redpath, 
H.  U.,  2,  by  2  yards. 

Second  heat:  B.  J,  Wefers,  G.  U.,  22  3-5S.; 
M.  G.  Conterman,  H.  U.,  2,  by  3  yards. 

Third  heat:  F.  V.  Chappell,  Y.  U.,22  4-5S.; 
P.  H.  Bigelow,  H   U.,  2,  by  5  yards. 

Fourth  heat :  H.  S.  Patterson,  W.  C,,  22  4-5S. ; 
W.  J.  Denholm,  H.  U.,  2,  by  3  yards 

Second  round  :  first  two  in  each  heat  to  run 
in  final — First  heat :  Wefers,  22  1-55. ;  Bowen, 
2,  by  2  yards. 

Second  heat :  Patterson,  222-53.;  Denholm, 
2,  by  7  feet. 

Final  heat:  Wefers,  21  1-5S. ;  Patterson, 
22  1-5S. ;  Denholm,  3,  by  2  feet ;  Bowen,  4,  by 
a  few  inches. 

Quarter-mile  run  ;  first  round  ;  first  two  in 
•each  heat  to  run  in  final — First  heat :  J.  H. 
Colfelt,  P.  U.,  50  2-5S.  ;  T.  Fisher,  Y.  U.,  2. 

Second  heat :  T.  E.  Burke,  Boston  U..  50  2-5S. ; 

F.  P.  Garvin,  Y.  U.,  2  ;  H.  H.  Fish,  H.  U  ,  3. 
On  account  of  the  protest  against  Burke,  Fish 
"was  allowed  in  final. 

Third  heat:  E.  F.  Davidson,  Rochester  U., 
51  2-5S.;  S.  K.  Gerard,  Y.  U.,  2. 

Final  heat :  Burke,  50  2-5S. ;  Fisher,  2,  by  5 
feet;    Colfelt,  3,  by  a  foot. 

Half-mile  run  :  first  round  ;  first  four  in  each 
beat  to  run  in  final — First  heat :  E.  HoUister, 
H.  U..2m.  3  3-4S.;  B.  B.  Hinckley,  Y.  U.,  2,  by 
2  yards;  A.  E.  Schaff,  Columbia  U.,  3,  by  3 
yards  ;  W.  G.  Pietsch,  Cornell  U.,  4. 

Second  heat :  E.  F.  Davidson,  R.  U.,  2m. 
5  2-5S. ;  C.  C.  Sichel,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2,  by  10  yards  ;  T.  Bordman,  H.  U.,  3 ; 
E.  N.  Fenno,  Jr.,  H.  U.,"4. 

Final  heat  :  Hollister,  i  m.  56  4  5s.;  Hinckley, 
2,  by  12  yards  ;  Schaff,  3,  by  2  yards. 

i-milerun — G.  O.  Jarvis,  U.  of  P.^,  4m.  28 
4-5S. ;  G.  W.  Orton,  U.  of  P.,  2,  by  2  yards  ;  D. 
Grant,  H.  U.,  3,  by  10  yards. 

120-yard  hurdle  race  ;  first  round  ;  first  two 
in  each  heat  to  run  in  final — First  heat :  E.  C. 
Perkins,  Y.  U.,  i6s.:  S.  H.  Bijur,  Col.  U.,  2,  by 
2  feet. 

Second  heat:  J.  H.  Thompson,  Y.  U.,  16  1-5S.; 

G.  B.  Hatch,  Y.  U.,  2,  by  a  foot. 

Final  heat  :  Perkins,  16  i-5s. ;  Hatch,  2,  by  5 
feet;  Bijur,  3,  by  2  feet. 

220-yard  hurdle  race  ;  first  round  ;  first  two 
in  each  heat  to  start  in  second  round — First 
beat  :  J.  L.  Bremer,  Jr.,  H.  U.,  253-5S. ;  E.  C. 
Perkins,  Y.  U.,  2,  by  ayard. 

Second  heat  :  F.  Mason,  H.  U.,  263-5S.;  L. 
P.  Sheldon,  Y.  U.,  2. 

Final  heat:  Bremer,  25s.;  Sheldon,  2,  by  5 
feet ;  Perkins,  3,  by  8  feet 

I  mile  walk— F.  C.  Thrall,  Y.  U.,  6m.  54  2-5S.; 
W.  B.  Fetterman,  U.  of  P.,  2,  by  a  few  feet; 
IV.  Darrach,  Y.  U.,  3,  by  70  yards. 

Quarter-mile  bicycle  race  ;  first  round  ;  first 
two  in  each  heat  to  ride  in  final — First  heat : 
H.  K.  Bird,  Col.  U.,  32  1-5S.;  J.  T,  Williams. 
Jr.,  Col.  U.,  2. 

Second  heat:  G.  B.  Underbill,  Col.  U.,  32  4-5S  t 
L.  Tweedy,  Y.  U.,  2. 


Third  heat:  E.  W.  Murray,  Syracuse  U., 
32  3-5S. ;  W.  P.  French,  Y.  U.,  2. 

Fourth  heat:  J.  B.  Corser,  U.  of  P.,  32  2-5S.; 
J.  E.  Alexander,  Cor.  U.,  2. 

Final  heat.  Williams,  32  1-5S.;  Underbill,  2  ; 
Bird,  3. 

Half-mile  bicycle  race  ;  first  round  ;  first  two 
in  each  beat  to  ride  in  final — First  heat,  E  Hill 
Y.  U.,  im.  9s.;  J.  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  C.  U.,  2.     ' 

Second  heat;  first  attempt;  W.  G.  Douglass, 
U.  of  P.,  im.  9  4-5S.;  G.  Ruppert,  Col.  U.,  2. 
In  this  heat  four  men  fell  and,  as  the  other 
riders  violated  the  rules  by  looking  backwards, 
the  referee  ordered  the  beat  ridden  again,  when 
Ruppert  won  in  im.  6  2-5S.,  with  Douglass 
second. 

Third  heat :  W.  H.  Fearing,  Jr.,  Col.  U.,  im. 
9  4-5S.;  H.  B.  Hewitt,  H.  U.,  2. 

Final  heat  :  Fearing,  im.  19  2-5S. ;  Hill,  2  ; 
Williams,  3. 

i-mile  bicycle  race  ;  first  round  ;  first  four  in 
each  heat  to  ride  in  final — First  heat,  J.  S.  Mc- 
Farland,  Y.  U.,  2m.  25  1-5S. ;  G.  Ruppert,  Col. 
U.,  2;  W.  G.  Douglas,  U.  of  P.,  3;  G.  B. 
Underbill,  Col.  U.,  4. 

Second  heat:  W.  H.  Fearing,  Jr.,  Col.  U.,  2m. 
31 1-5S. ;  J,  B.  Corser,  U.  of  P.,  2,  by  6  inches  ;  F. 
W,  Murray,  S.  U.,  3  ;  E.  D.  Powers,  H.  U.,  4. 

Final  heat,  time  limit  2m.  35s. ;  first  attempt, 
Corser,  2m.  56  1-5S. ;  Ruppert,  2;  McFarland, 

3  As  this  was  far  over  the  time  limit  the  men 
were  ordered  to  ride  again,  and  they  played 
another  act  of  the  disgraceful  farce,  the  referee 
stopping  them  before  the  course  was  covered. 
Third  attempt,  Ruppert,  2m.  27  3-5S. ;  Mc- 
Farland, 2,  by  3  yards  ;  Fearing,  3,  by  a  foot. 

5-mile  bicycle  race— F.  A.  L.  Schade,  Colum- 
bian U.,  13m.  4  4-5S  ;  J.  F.  Wood,  H.  U.,  2,  by 

4  yards ;  E.  Hill,  Y.  U  ,  3,  by  2  yards. 

I -mile  tandem  bicycle  race  ;  first  round ; 
winning  teams  and  the  second  team  in  fastest 
beat  to  ride  in  final  heat — First  heat,  J.  S.  But- 
ler and  W.  P.  French,  Y.  U.,  2m.  17  1-53. 

Second  heat :  J.  S.  McFarland  and  E.  Hill, 
Y.  U.,  2m.  16  3-5S.;  A.  C.  Eglin  and  J.  C.  Will- 
iams, U.  of  P.,  2,  by  15  yards. 

Final  heat:  Eglin  and  Williams,  2m.  21  3-5S.; 
McFarland  and  Hill,  2,  by  5  feet ;  Butler  and 
French,  3,  by  4  yards 

Running  high  jump — There  was  a  prelimi- 
nary round  on  Friday,  the  best  five  to  compete 
in  final  round  on  Saturday. 

Preliminary  round:  C.  U.  Powell,  Cor.  U., 
5ft.  iiin.  ;  W.  E.  Putnam,  Jr.,  H.  U.,  5ft.  iiin  ; 
J.  S.  Winser,  U.  of  P.,  5ft.  iiin.  ;  J.  B  Craig- 
head, Washington  and  Jefferson  C,  5ft.  iiin. ; 
S.  A.  McComber,  Brown  U.  ;  G.  B.  Becker,  Cor. 
U.  ;  R.  C.  Merwyn,  Y.  U.,  and  I.  K.  Baxter, 
Trinity  C,  tied  at  5ft.  loin.,  and  in  the  jump-off 
McComber  won  at  the  same  height. 

Final  round :  Winser,  6ft.  lin.  ;  Powell  and 
Craighead  tied  at  6ft.,  and  Powell  won  the 
jump-off  at  5ft.  Iiin. 

Running  broad  jump — There  was  a  prelimi- 
nary round  Friday,  whose  five  best  men  were 
allowed  to  compete  in  the  final  round  Satur- 
day. In  the  award  of  places  each  man  was 
credited  with  the  best  of  all  bis  performances 
in  both  rounds. 

Preliminary  round:  L.  P.  Sheldon,  Y.  U., 
2ift.  Sin.  ;  R.  Mitchell,  Y.  U.,  21ft.  4  i-2in.  ; 
C.  T.  Buckholz,  U.  of  P.,  20ft.  10  i-2in.  ;  N.  J. 
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Bijur,  Col.  U.,  2oft.  loin.  ;  F.  Mason,  H.  U., 
2oft.  loin. 

Final  round :  Sheldon,  22ft.  3  i-4in.  ;  Mason, 
2ift.  8  i-2in  ;  Buckholz,  21ft.  7  i-2in. 

Pole  vault — There  was  a  preliminary  round 
on  Friday,  continued  until  only  five  men  were 
left  in  for  the  final  round  on  Saturday. 

Preliminary  round:  O.  B.  Smith,  Col.  U.,  loft. 
7in.;  W.  A.  Stewart,  U.  of  P.,  loft.  yin.;  F.  W. 
Allis,  Y.  U.,  loft.  7in. ;  W.  E.  Selim,  Y.  U., 
loft.  7in. ;  C.  T.  Van  Winkle,  Y.  U.,  and  W.  A. 
Wyatt,  Wesleyan  U.,  tied  at  loft.  4in.,  and  in 
the  vault-oflE  Van  Winkle  won  at  loft.  6in. 

Final  round:  Allis,  lift,  i^in.;  Stewart,  loft. 
10  34"  in.  ;  Smith  and  Van  Winkle  tied  for  third 
place  at  loft.  i^X'va..  The  points  were  divided, 
and  Smith  won  the  medal  by  a  toss. 

Putting  the  shot,  from  a  7-foot  circle,  without 
follow — There  was  a  preliminary  round  on  Fri- 
day, whose  best  five  men  were  allowed  to  com- 
pete in  final  round  on  Saturday.  In  the  final 
award  of  places  each  man  was  credited  with 
the  best  of  all  his  performances  in  both  rounds. 

Preliminary  round:  R.  Sheldon,  Y.  U.,  41ft., 
iij^in. ;  W.  Woodruff,  U.  of  P.,  41ft.;  F.  E. 
Smith,  Br.  U.,  38ft.  S^in.;  A.  A.  Knipe,  U.  of 
P.,  38ft  4in.  ;  A.  Brown,  Y.  U.,  38ft.  2i^in. 

Final  round:  Sheldon,  41ft.  8in.  ;  Woodruff, 
40ft.  3in.  ;  Knipe,  39ft.  2in. 

Throwing  the  hammer  from  a  7-foot  circle, 
without  follow — There  was  a  preliminary  round 
on  Friday,  whose  best  five  men  were  allowed  to 
compete  in  final  round  on  Saturday.  In  mak- 
ing up  the  score  each  man  was  credited  with 
the  best  of  all  his  performances  in  both  rounds. 

Preliminary  round :  W.  Woodruff,  U.  of  P, , 
130ft.  6j^in.  ;  H.  P.  Cross,  Y.  U.,  129ft.  4>^in.  ; 
C.  Chadwick,  Y.  U  ,  126ft.  loin.  ;  F.  E.  Smith, 
Br.  U.,  125ft.  ;  F.  Shaw,  H.  U.,  124ft.  Sin. 

Final  round:  Chadwick,  132ft.  6j^in. ;  Cross, 
130ft. ;  Woodruff ,  129ft.  7>^in. 

PRINCETON    UNIVERSITY. 

Their  track  athletic  association  held  its 
seventh  annual  open  amateur  games,  May  9th, 
with  fine  weather,  light  wind  and  a  fast  track. 

loo-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  R.  Derr, 
Princeton  University,  scratch,  10  1-5S. 

220-yard  handicap  run — J.  H.  Colfelt,  P.  U., 
scratch,  22  1-5S. 

Quarter-mile  handicap  run — W.  Halloway, 
Haverford  College,  22  yards,  49  4-5S. 

Half-mile  handicap  run — G.  Bryant,  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  10  yards,  2m.  i  3-5S. 

i-mile  handicap  run  —  W.  Laing,  P.  U., 
scratch,  4m.  33  4-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap — Final  heat,  B. 
Rogers,  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club,  owes  8 
yards,  17  2-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap — J.  Fewsmith,  Yale 
University,  scratch,  25  4-5S. 

i-mile  handicap  walk — P.  Parish,  Swarth- 
more  College,  5  seconds,  7m.  36s. 

I-mile  bicycle  handicap — H.  Hubbard,  S.  C, 
90  yards,  2m.  24  2-5S. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — W.  Berger, 
Y.  U.,  lY^  inches,  5ft.  6in. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap — F.  Milts, 
P.  U.,  3  feet,  19ft.  gin. 

Pole  vault,  handicap — S.  Strayer,  P.  U.,  i 
foot,  I  oft. 


Putting  16  lb.  shot,  handicap — W.  F.  Ed- 
wards, P.  U.,  2  feet  6  inches,  37ft.  7in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer,  handicap — W. 
Schmalhorst,  P.  U.,  25  feet,  113ft.  6in. 

UNIVERSITY     OF     PENNSYLVANIA     BEATS      CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 

Their  third  annual  match  was  contested,. 
May  9th,  on  Percy  Field,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  winning  by  a  score  of 
73  points  to  53  points. 

loo-yard  run — Final  heat,  J.  R.  Rowen,  Cor- 
nell University,  lofs. 

220-yard  run — H.  G.  Daniels,  C.  U.,  22|s. 

440-yard  run — H.  L.  Taylor,  C.  U.,  5ifs. 

Half-mile  run — G.  W.  Orton,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  2m. 

I-mile  run — G.  W.  Orton,  U.  of  P.,  4m.  49s. 

x20-yard  hurdle  race — Fi^al  heat,  G.  R. 
Shephard,  C.  U.,  17s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — P.  M.  Walter,  C.  U., 
27s. 

I-mile  walk — W.  B.  Fetterman,  U.  of  P.,  7m. 
2^— s. 

Pole  vault— C.  T.  Buckholtz,  U.  of  P.,  loft. 

I-mile  bicycle  race — J.  B.  Corser,  U.  of  P.^ 
3m.  54fs. 

Running  high  jump — J.  D.  Winsor,  U.  of 
P.,  6ft.  lin. 

Running  broad  jump — C.  T.  Buckholtz,  U. 
of  P.,  20ft.  6f^in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot.— W.  G.  Woodruff,  U.  of 
P.,  40ft.  2in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — W.  G.  Woodruff,. 
U.  of  P.,  ii6ft.  8in. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    WISCONSIN. 

Their  annual  field  day  was  held.  May  gth,  at 
Camp  Randall,  Madison,  Wis.  Some  of  the- 
times  and  distances,  as  announced  in  the  follow- 
ing report,  show  that  the  University  is  un- 
usually strong  at  sprinting  and  hurdle-racing  : 
100.  yards  in  los.,  220  yards  around  a  turn  in 
i5|s.,  and  40ft.  3in.  with  the  shot  are  far  above 
the  average. 

loo-yard  handicap  run  —  J.  H.  Maybury, 
scratch,  los. 

220-yard  handicap  run  —  J.  H.  Mavbury,. 
scratch,  2ifs. 

440-yard  run — G.  F.  Downer,  54s. 

880-yard  run — H.  Tower,  2m.  igfs. 

I-mile  run — A.  Donkle,  5m.  5s. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — J.  R.  Richards,  isfs. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — J.  R.  Richards,  27s. 

i-mile  walk — F.  Peterson,  8m.  9s. 

I-mile  bicycle  race — O.  B.  Zimmerman. 

Running  high  jump — J.  Liegler,  5ft.  8|in. 

Running  broad  jump — H.  F.  Frame,  21ft.  4in. 

Pole  vault— D.  A.  Hanks,  8ft.  6in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot — H.  F.  Cochems,  40ft. 
3in. 

Throwing  i6-lb  hammer — H.  F.  Cochems, 
io8ft.  sin. 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY    BEATS   THE    UNIVERSITY   OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

After  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations- 
between  Harvard  and  Yale,  each  made  arrange- 
ments to  substitute  contests  with  other  col- 
leges for  the  abandoned  Yale-Harvard  matches. 
In  athletics,  Yale  arranged  an  annual  contest 
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with  Princeton,  while  Harvard  selected  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  each  of  these 
matches  was  held  on  the  same  day.  May  i6th. 

Harvard  and  Pennsylvania  met  on  Franklin 
Field,  the  new  grounds  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  West  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
weather  was  clear  and  warm,  the  wind  trifling, 
and  the  track  and  field  in  fine  condition.  The 
attendance  was  much  less  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, numbering  hardly  2,000,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  home  club  would  be  defeated 
destroyed  all  enthusiasm.  In  the  matter  of 
probable  point-winners  who  were  unable  to 
compete,  fortune  favored  each  university  im- 
partially, Hoyt,  the  pole-vaulter,  being  de- 
barred from  Harvard,  while  Boyer  and  Silli- 
man  were  unable  to  represent  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Harvard  won  by  a  score  of 
65  points  to  47  points,  winning  all  three  places 
in  four  events,  and  first  and  second  places  in 
three  others,  her  main  strength  being  in  the 
shorter  runs  and  the  hurdle  races,  while  Penn- 
sylvania excelled  in  the  long  runs  and  walks, 
heavy  weights,  and  two  of  the  three  jumps. 

loo-yardrun,  final  heat — L.  J.  Roche,  H.  U., 
10  I-5S.;  W.  J.  Denholm,  H.  U.,  2  ;  F.  H.  Bige- 
low,  H.  U.,  3- 

220-yard  run,  final  heat  —  L.  W.  Redpath, 
H.  U.,  22  3-5s;  F.  H.  Bigelow,  H.  U.,  2  ;  W.  J. 
Denholm,  H.  U.,  3. 

440-yard  run — E,  HoUister,  H.  U.,  51s.;  J.  L. 
Bremer,  Jr.,  H.  U.,  2,  by  5  yards  ;  W.  R.  Vin- 
cent, H.  U.,  3,  by  2  yards. 

Half-mile  run— E.  Hollister,  H.  U.,  im. 
59  2-5S.  ;  C.  C.  Sichel,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2,  by  10  yards  ;  J.  Boardman,  H.  U.,  3, 
by  5  feet. 

i-mile  run — G.  W.  Orton,  U.  of  P.,  4m. 
26  3-5S.  ;  G.  O.  Jarvis,  U.  of  P.,  2,  by  8  yards  ; 
D.  Grant,  H.  U.,  3,  by  6  yards. 

120-yard  hurdle  race,  final  heat — D.  Munroe, 
H.  U.,  16  2-5S.  ;  K.  K.  Kubli,  H.  U.,  2  ;  H.  L. 
Williams,  H.  U.,  3. 

220-yard  hurdle  race,  final  heat — J.  L.  Brem- 
er, H.  U.,  29  I-5S.  ;  F.  Mason,  H.  U.,  2  ;  G.  P. 
Middleton,  U.  of  P.,  3. 

I  mile  walk — W.  B.  Fetterman,  Jr.,  U.  of  P., 
7m.  II  3-5S.  ;  J.  D.  Phillips,  H.  U.,  2,  by  20 
yards  ;  C.  J.  Liebman,  H.  U.,  3. 

i-mile  bicycle  race,  final  heat — W.  G.  Doug- 
las, U.  of  P.,  3m.  12  2-5S. ;  J.  B.  Corser,  U.  of 
P.,  2-;  J.  S.  Williams,  U.  of  P.,  3. 

Running  high  jump — J.  D.  Winsor,  U.  of  P., 
5ft.  loin.;  W.  E.  Putnam,  Jr.,H.U.,and  E.  H. 
Clark,  H.  U.,  tied  at  5ft.  9  1-2  in. 

Running  broad  jump — F.  Mason,  H.  U.,  21ft. 
loin.;  E.  H.  Clark,  H.  U.,  21ft.  lin.;  J.  P. 
Remington,  U.  of  P.,  20ft.  sin. 

Pole  vault  — C.  T.  Buchholz,  U.  of  P.,  loft. 
loin.;  R.  L.  Emmons,  H  U.,  loft.  Sin. ;  W.  W. 
Stewart,  U.  of  P  ,  loft.  6in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot  — W.  G.  Woodruff,  U.  of 
P.,  39ft.  4  i-2in. ;  A.  A.  Knipe,  U.  of  P.,  37ft. 
iiin.;  K.  K.  Kubli,  H.  U.,  36ft.  9in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — W.  G.  Woodruff, 
U.  of  P.,  122ft.  5  i-2in.;  P.  G.  Shaw,  H.  U., 
117ft.  7in. ;  W.  D.  Hennen,  H.  U.,  107ft.  3in. 

YALE   UNIVERSITY    BEATS    PRINCETON    COLLEGE. 

The  first  of  their  recently  arranged  series  of 
matches  was  decided.  May  i6th,  on  Yale  Field, 
New  Haven,   Conn.,  with   fine  weather,   fast 


track  and  a  fresh  wind.  Princeton  took  only 
two  of  the  fourteen  events,  the  quarter-mile 
and  furlong  runs,  and  Yale  won  by  a  score  of 
87  points  against  25  points,  taking  all  three 
places  in  four  events,  and  first  and  second  in 
four  other  events. 

100-yard  run — W.  B.  Burnet,  '97,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, lO^S. 

220-yard  run — R.  Derr,  '97,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, 22|S. 

440-yard  run — J.  H.  Colfelt,  '99,  P.  U.,  51s. 

Half-mile  run— B.  B.  Hinckley,  '97,  Y.  U., 
2m    IS. 

I-mile  run — D.  F.  Buckingham,  '98,  Y.  U., 
4m.  35|s. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — E.  C.  Perkins,  '98,  Y. 
U.,  i6|s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — L.  P.  Sheldon,  '96,  Y. 

U.,  26^S. 

I-mile  walk — W.  Darrach,  '97,  Y.  U.,  7m.  14s. 

I-mile  bicycle  race — J.  S.  McFarland,  '98,  Y. 
U.,  2m.  34|s. 

Running  high  jump — C.  R.  Merwin,  '97,  Y. 
U.,  5ft.  lo^in. 

Running  broad  jump — L.  P.  Sheldon,  '96,  Y. 
U.,  22ft.  6^in. 

Pole  vault— C.  T.  Vanwinkle,  '97,  Y.  U.,  loft, 
7^in. 

Putting  the  i6-lb.  shot— R.  Sheldon,  '98,  Y, 
U.,  39ft.  sfin. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — H.  P.  Cross,  '96, 
130ft.  sin. 

PENNSYLVANIA   STATE   INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Their  eleventh  annual  championship  games 
were  held.  May  i6th,  on  the  grounds  of  Lafay- 
ette College,  at  Easton,  Pa.,  the  score  by  points 
being  as  follows  :  Lafayette,  46  ;  Swarthmore, 
42  ;  State  College,  14  ;  Western  University,  8. 

loo-yard  run — G.  O.  Barclay,  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, lofs. 

220-yard  run  —  E.  E.  Mayer,  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  2S|s. 

440-yard  run — J.  D.  Clarke,  L.  C,  52|s. 

Half-mile  run — A.  Reese,  L.  C,  2m.  7s. 

I-mile  run — Clothier,  Swarthmore  College, 
5m.  56s. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — J.  D.  Clarke,  L.  C,  19s. 

220-yard  hurdle   race — J.   D.  Clarke,  L.   C., 

28|S. 

I-mile  walk — P.  Parish,  S.  C,  7m.  38s. 

2-mile  bicycle  race — H.  O  Webster,  S.  C.,6m. 

Running  high  jump — L.  Thomas,  S.  C,  5ft. 
8in. 

Running  broad  jump — G.  O.  Barclay,  L.  C, 
2ift.  3in. 

Pole  vault— F.  L.  Thomas,  S   C  ,  9ft.  7in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot— B.  F.  Fischer,  Jr.,  P.  S. 
C,  37ft.  2|in. 

Throwing  the  hammer — C.  R.  Rinehart,  L. 
C,  io6ft.  gin. 

AMHERST    UNIVERSITY. 

Their  annual  Spring  games  were  contested, 
May  i6th,  on  Pratt  Field,  with  fine  weather 
and  a  strong  north  wind. 

loo-yard  run — R.  T.  Elliott,  '97,  10  3-5S. 

220-yard  run— R.  T.  Elliott,  '97,  244s. 

440-yard  run — R.  T.  Elliott,  '97,  ssjs. 

Half-mile  run — H.  P.  Kendall,  '99,  2m.  6|s. 

i-mile  run— S.  B.  Furbish,  '98,  4m.  54|s. 
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2-mile  run — S.  B.  Furbish,  '98,  iim.  2o|s. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — A.  Mossman,  '98,  17s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — A.  Mossman,  '98,  28s. 

i-mile  walk — H.  C.  Ide,  '98,  8m.  6|s. 

2-mile  bicycle  race — A.  P.  Durgin,  '97,  6m. 

Running  high  jump — A,  Mossman,  '98,  5ft. 

Running  broad  jump — D.  C.  McAlister,  '98, 
2oft.  4^in. 

Pole  vault — E.  L.  Morgan,  '97,  and  D.  D. 
Dunning,  '98,  tied  for  first  place  at  9ft.  loin. 

Putting  the  shot — G.  H.  Coleman,  '99,  30ft. 
loin. 

Throwing  the  hammer — G.  H.  Coleman,  '99, 
91ft.  7in. 

SWARTHMORE    COLLEGE. 

Their  twenty-eighth  annual  games  were  held, 
May  23d,  on  Whittier  Field,  with  fine  weather 
and  a  fast  track.  The  score  of  the  classes,  by 
points,  for  the  Phoenix  Cup  was  as  follows  : 
1898,  46  ;  1897, 34 ;  1896,  17  ;  1899,  12. 

100-yard  run— Mattison,  '97,  10  3-5S. 

Special  100-yard  run  ;  open  only  to  schools — 
Final  heat:  Buchanan,  Swarthmore  Grammar 
School,  10  4-5S. 

220-yard  run — Sullivan,  '98,  24  1-5S- 

440-yard  run — Hoadley,  '97,  53s. 

Half-mile  run — Patton,  '99,  2m.  9  2-5S. 

i-mile  run — Jefferies,  '97,  4m.  57  2-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Wilson,  '98,  17  2-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Way,  '99,  29  3-5S. 

I-mile  walk — Parrish,  '96,  7m.  10  2-5S. 

2-mile  bicycle  race — Manley,  '97,  5m.  5  2-5S. 

Running  high  jump — Thomas,  '98,  5ft.  2>\  in. 

Running  broad  jump — Thomas,  '98,  21ft.  9in. 

Pole  vault — Thomas,  '98,  9ft.  8  3-4in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot — Manley,  '97,  31ft.  lin. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — Fouse,  '96,  85ft. 
iiin. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    ILLINOIS. 

•  Their  annual  games  were  held.  May  28th,  at 
Champaign. 

loo-yard  run — Bullard,  10  2-5S. 

220-yard  run — Bullard,  23  1-5S. 

Quarter-mile  run — Clark,  52  4-5S. 

Half-mile  run— Milne,  2m.  los. 

I-mile  run — Milne,  5m.  8  4-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Porter,  17  2-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Boyd,  28  1-5S. 

I-mile  bicycle  race — Biebinger,  2m.  44s. 

Running  high  jump — Byrne,  5ft.  7|in. 

Running  broad  jump — Boyd,  19ft.  iiin. 

Pole  vault — Coffeen,  loft.  lin. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot — Sweeney,  35ft.  lin. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — Von  Oven,  114ft. 
6in. 

INDIANA   INTERCOLLEGIATE    ATHLETIC   ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Their  annual  games  were  held.  May  29th,  at 
Lafayette,  Ind.  The  score  by  points  for  the 
championship  pennant  was  as  follows  :  Pur- 
due, 64  ;  Rose,  54  ;  Earlham,  27  ;  De  Pauw,  16  ; 
Wabash,  4  ;  Indiana,  i. 

100-yard  run — Castleman,  De  Pauw  Univer- 
sity, 104-5S. 

220-yard  run — Beckman,  Purdue  U.,  23  3-5S. 

440-yard  run  —  Jones,  Earlham  College, 
53  2-5S. 

I-mile  run — Greene,  P.  U.,  4m.  47  4-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — L.  A.  Test,  P.  U.,  19s. 


I-mile  walk — Shaver,  Rose  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, 6m.  56  4-5S. 

Half-mile  bicycle  race — W.  J.  Klinger,  R.  P, 
I.,  im.  7  4-5S. 

I-mile  bicycle  race — W.  J.  Klinger,  R.  P.  I., 
3m.  I  3-5S. 

Standing  high  jump — Ewry,  P.  U.,  5ft.  3  1-2 
in. 

Running  high  jump — Robertson,  P.  U.,  5ft. 
4  i-2in. 

Running  high  kick — Ewry,  P.  U.,  9ft.  3in 

Standing  broad  jump — Ewry,  P.  U.,  loft.  8in. 

Running  broad  jump — Hester,  E.  C,  19ft, 
4  i-2in. 

Running  hop,  step  and  jump — Hester,  E.  C, 
43ft.  2  i-2in. 

Pole  vault— McMeans,  R.  P.  I.,  9ft.  10  3-4in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot— Bolin,  D.  P.  U.,  36ft. 
9  i-2in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — .Alward,  P.  XJ., 
105ft. 

VASSAR    COLLEGE. 

Their  second  annual  field  day  was  held.  May 
1 6th,  on  the  college  oval,  no  men  save  the  col- 
lege professors  being  admitted  to  the  grounds. 

100-yard  run — A.  L.  Wilkinson,  '97,  15s. 

220-yard  run — A.  M.  Day,  35s. 

300-yard  relay  race — Class  of  '96,  A.  E.  Still, 
H.  S.  Banks  and  M.  M.  Champney,  i. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Final  heat,  K.  H.  Bar- 
tow, '99,  22^S. 

Running  high  jump — I.  C.  Thaller,  97,  3ft.  4in. 

Standing  broad  jump — H.  E.  Booth,  '99,  6ft, 
ii|  in. 

Running  broad  jump — H.  S.  Booth,  '99,  iift. 
9in. 

Fence  vault— S.  F.  Piatt,  4ft.  sin. 

Throwing  basket-ball  —  M.  M.  Champney, 
62ft.  lo^-in. 

Throwing  baseball —H.  C.  Thallon,  126ft.  2in. 

PACIFIC    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    AMATEUR  ATHLETIC 
UNION. 

Their  annual  championship  games  were  held. 
May  2d,  on  Central  Park,  San  Francisco,  Cal  , 
before  an  enthusiastic  assembly.  The  running 
events  took  place  on  a  soft  dirt  track,  render- 
ing the  times  slow. 

100-yard  run,  novices — Lipman,  10  4-5S. 

loo-yard  run — Drum,  A.  A.  L.,  10  3-5S. 

220-yard  run — Drum,  A.  A.  L.,  25s.     • 

Quarter-mile  run — R.  J.  Woolsey,  A.  A.  L., 
57s. 

Half-mile  run — R.  J.  Carroll,  U.  of  C,  2m. 
18  4-5S. 

I-mile  run — R.  J.  Carroll,  U.  of  C,  5m. 
15  3-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Reynolds,  Stanford 
University,  28  2-5S. 

I-mile  walk — C.  T.  Merwm,  8m.  los 

Running  high  jump — W.  C.  Patterson,  O.  C, 
5ft.  II  i-2in. 

Running  broad  jump — G.  Toombs,  S.  U., 
2ift.  2in. 

Pole  vault — C.   S.  Dole,  S.  U.,  loft.  10  i-3in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot— A.  Cheek,  A.  A.  L.,4ift. 
8  i-2in. 

Throwing  hammer,  weight  doubtful — R.  Ed- 
gren,  U.  of  C,  136ft.  11  1-2  in. 

Besides  these  events  there  were  two  biyccle 
races  and  a  tug-of-war.  W.  B.  Curtis. 
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YACHTING. 


The  formula  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Union  of 
Long  Island  Sound  for  computing  the  racing 
length  is  as  follows  : 

L.  w.  L.  +  /^rx  ^  R^^.^g  ^^^^^^ 

2 

The  L.  W.  L.,  is  the  distance  between  the 
points  forward  and  aft,  exclusive  of  the  rudder 
stock,  where  the  hull  enters  the  water,  the  crew 
being  aboard  at  the  time  of  measurement.  By 
a  typographical  error  this  was  given  as  ' '  in- 
clusive "  of  the  stock  in  the  June  Records. 

The  racing  season  has  commenced  with  spirit 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  and  the  freak  type 
has  invaded  various  classes,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  It  was  a  relief  to  see  the  race  of 
the  two  splendid  schooners,  Emerald  and  Col- 
onia  at  the  regatta  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
on  June  nth,  both  seaworthy  vessels  capable 
of  cruising  to  any  part  of  the  world.  The  Em- 
erald who  had  proved  her  supremacy  in  her 
class  would  have  been  without  a  competitor  in 
her  class  had  not  Commodore  Clarence  A.  Post- 
ley  purchased  the  big  sloop  Colonia  and  ordered 
Mr.  A.  Cary  Smith  to  convert  her  into  a  racing 
schooner.  The  Emerald  during  the  winter, 
underwent  certain  changes  in  her  keel  and  bal- 
last to  increase  her  speed  and  was  early  in  com- 
mission with  a  new  outfit  of  canvas.  She  got 
the  start  on  her  rival  in  being  well  tuned  up, 
and  the  new  owner  of  Colonia  showed  com- 
mendable pluck  in  pitting  his  yacht  against  her, 
in  this  important  regatta,  with  a  new  suit  of 
sails  which  had  not  been  stretched  and  whose 
condition  were  an  obvious  handicap.  Emerald 
won,  of  course,  but  will  have  to  look  to  her 
laurels  later  on.  The  important  yachting  event 
of  the  season  thus  far  is  the  advent  of  the  new 
special  class  of  thirty-footers.  The  names  and 
owners  of  nine  of  them  are  given  in  the  record 
of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  races.  Most  of  these 
boats  were  built  by  Herreshoif  from  one  design 
and  about  the  same  time.  The  owners  drew 
lots  for  their  boats.  On  the  water  they  present 
a  beautiful  appearance.  They  have  the  modern 
spoon  bow  and  overhang  stern,  but  neither  are 
extreme  in  length  and  design.  Riding  at  anchor 
they  look  graceful  and  innocent  enough,  their 
mahogany  topsides  indicating  at  once  frailty  and 
elegance.  On  the  waj'S  the  extreme  canoe- 
shaped  type  of  Niagara  is  revealed,  involving 
the  slightest  possible  displacement,  and  an  inor- 
dinate fin  of  Tobin  bronze  plates  is  disclosed. 
Suspended  on  the  fin  is  a  cigar-shaped  bulb 
rounded  but  blunt  at  the  ends.  At  the  regattas 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  Knickerbocker,  and  the 
New  York  Yacht  Clubs,  they  readily  sailed  away 
from  much  larger  boats  of  conventional  design 
and  proved  themselves  to  be  possessed  of 
phenomenal  speed. 

Among  the  little  fifteen-footers,  Et/ielwynn 
is  still  in  ignoble  retirement.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  her  compete  with  the  newer 
freak  creations.  It  would  be  unfair  to  judge 
her  capabilities  by  the  recent  performances  of 
her  duplicate  Two  Step.  The  instances  of 
duplicate  boats  displaying  great  inequalities  of 
speed  are  numerous.  The  boats  were  too  new, 
and  the  skippers  too  unaccustomed  to  them  to 
develop  maximum  results  last  season.     Trilby 


has  been  tuned  up  and  is  doing  much  better 
work  this  year,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
the  other  boats  would  do  the  same.  Olita,  the 
second  boat  of  last  year's  record,  had  been  fitted 
with  a  large  center-board,  shifting  fore  and  aft 
like  those  in  the  Huntington-  boats.  She  is 
sailed  by  the  Huntington  boys,  and  is  beaten 
by  the  Huntington  boats.  She  certainly  has 
not  shown  the  improvement  which  Trilby  has. 
Question  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  ex- 
cepting for  a  coat  of  red  paint.  The  new  Her- 
reshoif  boat.  Gnome  has  not  shown  any  remark- 
able speed.  The  Paprika,  which  is  a  Hunt- 
ington boat,  apparently  a  cross  between  Ques- 
tion and  Olita,  seems  to  be  the  all-round  leader 
of  the  fleet.  Her  owner  is  racing  her  persist- 
ently, and  she  will  be  in  the  front  rank  at  the 
end.  Hope  and  Willada  are  improved  Ques- 
tions. 

In  English  racing  the  notable  events  are  the 
victories  of  the  Meteor  II.  and  the  Saint. 
Meteor  won  ionr  of  her  first  five  races,  com- 
mencing with  the  Royal  London  Yacht  Club 
Regatta,  June  4th.  Britannia  was  second  in 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth,  which  she 
won  on  time  allowance.  Ails  a  was  third  three 
times  and  Satanita  twice.  In  the  five  previous 
races  among  the  big  cutters  Britannia  won 
three  and  Satanita  two. 

The  Meteor  is  numbered  II. ,  the  first  Meteor 
having  been  the  ex-America  cup  contestant 
Thistle.  She  was  designed  by  Watson,  and 
built  by  the  Hendersons  for  Emperor  William 
III.  While  the  great  English  designer  was 
undoubtedly  impressed  by  certain  points  in 
Defender,  he  evidently  does  not  believe  in  the 
metallic  skin  hull.  The  Meteor  II.  is  orthodox 
in  point  of  construction,  being  of  composite 
build.  She  has  a  steel  and  iron  frame,  and  is 
planked  with  elm  below  water  and  with  yellow 
pine  above.  She  is  much  narrower  than 
Valkyrie  III,  but  not  quite  so  narrow  as 
Defender,  and  she  is  nearly  two  feet  wider 
than  Britannia.  She  is  longer  than  Valkyrie 
III. ,  having  a  longer  and  sharper  bow.  Her 
keel  is  deeper  amidships  than  that  of  Valkyrie 
III.,  but  not  so  deep  at  the  keel,  having  less 
dip  aft.  The  keel  is  much  shorter  and  more 
nearly  horizontal.  It  is  not  carried  so  far  aft, 
and  the  stern-post  is  more  raking  than  that  of 
her  predecessor.  The  longitudinal  section ,  and 
probably  the  cross-section,  of  the  lead  keel  is 
more  like  that  of  Defe7ider  than  Valkyrie  III. , 
and  its  weight  is  probably  a  trifle  greater  than 
that  of  either.  The  Meteor  II.  has  a  few 
inches  more  freeboard  than  the  Valkyrie  III , 
and  a  slightly  higher  and  longer  stern.  The 
rail  and  low  bulwarks  are  set  in  a  few  inches 
from  the  edge  of  the  planksheer. 

The  photographs  of  the  tinderbody  taken 
by  Mr.  West  show  a  striking  likeness  to  simi- 
lar views  of  Defender.  The  similarity  of  the 
models  of  Valkyrie  III  and  Defender  was 
marvelous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  were  a 
departure  in  the  same  direction  from  existing 
forms.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  model  of 
Meteor  II.  She  is  simply  the  result  of  an 
effort  to  refine  the  type  of  last  season  to  greater 
perfection,  in  the  light  of  the  year's  experience, 
by  one  of  the  two  most  skillful  living  designers. 
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1  believe  it  is  generally  stated  that  Mr  Watson 
asserts  his  belief  that  Valkyrie  III.  is  faster 
than  Defender  on  all  points  other  than  reach- 
ing. In  draughting  his  new  champion,  how- 
ever, he  has  followed  Defender  more  closely 
than  his  own  yachts.  The  long  salmon-like 
bow,  with  the  fair  convex  line  from  nose  along 
the  stem  and  under  the  fore-foot,  looks  strik- 
ingly familiar.  So,  too,  do  the  gracefully 
rounded  sides,  the  high  bilges  and  the  fine 
diagonal  curve  under  the  bows  It  would  be 
safe  to  predict,  from  the  photographs,  that 
Meteor  II.  will  not  drag,  under  her  lee  bow, 
the  great  wave  which  undoubtedly  handicapped 
Valkyrie  III.  The  heavy  bilges  of  the  pre- 
vious boat  have  been  fined  down,  and  the  best 
way  to  describe  them  generally  is  to  say  that 
they  look  very  like  Defeftder's.  Her  midship 
section  is  probably  fuller  under  water  than 
Defender's.  Whether  this  is  necessary  in  a 
boat  of  this  type  is  a  question.  Certainly  De- 
fender seemed  to  have  all  necessary  power.  In 
the  stern  overhang,  counter  and  elliptical  tran- 
som the  new  model  is  similar  to  Valkyrie  III. 

The  sail  spread  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
previous  English  yacht  and  about  equal  to  that 
of  Defender.  The  mast  is  stepped  a  couple  of 
ieet  forward  of  its  position  in  Valkyrie  III. 
The  hoist  of  the  mainsail  is  said  to  be  higher 
than  that  of  Defender. 

On  the  water  the  similarity  to  the  American 
•champion  must  be  further  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  topsides  of  the  Meteor  II.  are 
"blue.     This  color  is  enlivened  hy  a  gilt  stripe. 

The  Meteor  is  in  charge  of  Lord  Lonsdale, 
.and  Captain  Gomes  is  the  skipper.  Land  and 
Water  says  :  "  A  want  of  true  sporting  spirit 
■was  shown  when  the  German  Emperor's  new 
Meteor  sailed  the  winning  line  off  Gravesend 
in  her  maiden  race.  She  passed  by  without  a 
cheer  or  the  slightest  recognition,  while  Bri- 
/annia's  arrival  about  14m.  later  came  in  for 
•cheering  and  a  deafening  chorus  of  steamers' 
Avhistles  long  continued." 

Among  the'52-footers,  the  Saint  has  thus  far 
earned  a  majority  of  the  laurels.  Out  of  the 
first  eleven  races  Saint  won  five,  Niagara 
four  and  Penitent  two.  This  success  is  a  vic- 
tory for  Wm.  Fife,  Jr.,  the  designer  The 
JSfiagara  does  not  seem  to  have  been  benefited 
lay  the  alterations  to  which  she  was  subjected. 
'She  has  had  bad  luck  in  some  of  her  races  and 
may  do  better  later  on.  The  Penitent,  de- 
signed by  Arthur  Payne,  does  not  seem  to  dis- 
tance Niagara,  and  the  Sibbeck  boat,  the 
Samphire,  has  not  raced  since  her  return  from 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  episode  in  relation  to  the  suspicion  of 
the  committee  against  Niagara's  tanks  has 
raised  more  breeze  than  necessary.  I  think 
Mr.  Gould  could  hardly  have  been  more  than 
amused  at  it.  He  certainly  had  the  laugh  on 
the  committee,  and  especially  on  Mr.  Dixon- 
Kemp.  Certainly  the  author  of  such  volumin- 
ous works  on  yacht  designing  should  have  ap- 
preciated the  absurdity  of  the  suggestion. 

NEW   ROCHELLE   YACHT   CLUB. 

The  members  of  the  New  Rochelle  Yacht 
Club  opened  their  newly  equipped  club-house 
on  May  23d,  and  their  many  friends  were  re- 
joiced to  see  the  place  filled  with  evidences  of 


prosperity  and  good-cheer.  Two  races  were 
arranged,  but  calm  weather  robbed  them  of 
spirit.  The  social  attractions  on  shore,  how- 
ever, carried  through  a  successful  day.  The 
formalities  of  going  into  commission  were  per- 
formed by  Com.  Henry  Andrus  on  the  flag-ship 
Sasqua. 

Race  for  catboats. — Course,  8>^  miles,  tri- 
angle, from  Echo  Bay  to  Hen  and  Chickens 
Reef,  to  Execution  and  return.  Wind  very  light, 
and  southwest.  Just  after  the  start  the  wind  flat- 
tened out  and  the  race  was  sailed  in  calms  and 
light  airs. 

start.        Finish.     Elapsea. 

Addie  (winner) 3035°        5  53  29        2  47  39 

Twilight 3  02  ig        5  50  08        2  47  49 

Niamuck 30302       5  54  33       25131 

A  fine  fleet  of  half-raters  were  brought  to- 
gether and  the  calm  weather  alone  prevented  an 
exciting  contest.  The  start  (one  gun)  was  at 
3:05:05  P.M.  The  Stephens  Two  Step  started, 
but  withdrew  apparently  disgusted  with 
drifting  in  the  sun  and  called  her  attending 
launch  Qtiestion's  center-board  jammed  and 
prevented  that  boat's  racing.  The  race  was 
two  reaches  and  a  run,,  the  wind  freshening  at 
the  close. 

Finish.  Elapsed. 

Paprika  (winner) S  49  10  24405 

Hope 5  SI  40  2  6  435 

'Jnta 5  52  IS  2  47  10 

t^nome 55254  24749 

Willada 55420  24915 

The  regatta  committee  were  Messrs.  C.  P. 
Tower,  W.  N.  Bavier,  P.  A.  Meyrowitz,  J.  R. 
Thomas,  and  A.  P.  Weston. 

SEAWANHAKA-CORINTHIAN   YACHT   CLUB. 

The  ' '  Seawanhakas  "  went  into  commission 
at  Oyster  Bay  on  May  30th,  an  unusually  large 
assemblage  of  guests  witnessing  the  formalities. 
Among  the  yachts  which  took  part  were  the 
steamers  Ofteida,  ex  -  Com.  E.  C.  Benedict ; 
Reverie,  Frederick  G  Bourne  ;  Vision,  F.  H. 
Benedict ;  Elsa,  Miss  Eloise  L.  Breese  ;  Linta, 
Walter  Luttgen  ;  the  schooners  Iroquois,  Com. 
Henry  C.  Rouse,  and  Alccea,  David  Dows,  Jr. ; 
the  sloops  Norota,  F.  M.  Hoyt ;  Peri,  T.  C. 
Zerega ;  Mirth,  J.  W.  Beekman ;  Madrifie, 
Schuyler  Merritt ;  Cupid,  Dr.  F.  Soldern,  and 
the  yawl  Audax,  H.  W.  Eaton. 

Races  were  sailed  by  the  club  cat-boats  and 
the  half-raters.  The  latter  class  owe  their 
popularity  to  the  fostering  care  of  this  club. 
Six  of  the  new  boats  were  present,  with  three  of 
the  best  of  last  year's  fleet,  viz.:  Olita,  Trilby, 
and  Question.  The  four  club  cat-boats  (one 
design)  were  sailed  three  times  round  the 
triangle  of  the  inner  harbor,  about  seven  miles 
Start,  1:58  p.  M  Finish  :  D.  Le  Roy  Dresser 
3:24:26;  J.  B.  Murray,  3:24:40;  J.  F.  Tarns 
3:26:23;  R.  A.  Rutherford,  3:28:47. 

Race  for  half -raters. — Course  :  From  the 
Club-float  to  a  mark  near  Lloyd's  Neck,  back 
up  the  harbor  and  twice  around  an  inside 
triangle,  about  ten  miles.     The  entries  were  : 

Designed  By.  Owned  By.       Sailed  By. 

Two  Step.  W.  P.  Stevens.  W.  H.  Jennings.  Owner. 
Hope.  L.  D.  H-untington.  Arthur  Iselin.        Owner. 

Paprika.     L.  D.  Huntington      C.  S.  Hoyt.  Owner. 

Willada.     L.  D.  Huntington.  W.  G.  Newman.  Owner. 
Olita.  N.  G.  Herreshoff.  Com  H.  C.  Rouse.  L.  B.  Hunt- 
ington. 
Gnome.      N.  G.  Herreshoff.  F.  M.  Hoyt.      Owner. 

Trilby.  Chas.  Olmstead.  G.  G.  Tyson.  Designer. 
Terrapin.  Rigby  &  Son.  W.  S.  Peters.  Owner. 
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Question  was  not  entered,  but  sailed  around 
"the  course  and  was  timed  by  the  committee. 
Gnome  met  with  an  accident  to  her  center- 
board  and  withdrew.  Two  Step  mistook  the 
course  and  in  getting  back  lost  some  of  her 
time.  Terrapin  also  got  off  the  course  and 
withdrew. 

Start,  1:53  p.  M.  The  course  was  arranged 
to  necessitate  almost  all  kinds  of  sailing  :  at 
first  a  run  to  the  point,  a  reach  to  the  buoy,  a 
beat  back  to  Moses'  Point,  and  then  a  run 
home  under  spinnakers.  Two  Step  had  a 
reef  turned  in  ;  the  others  were  under  full  sail. 
-She  led  to  the  outside  mark,  followed  by 
Willada,  Hope,  Olita,  Question,  Trilby,  Ter- 
rapin and  Paprika. 

The  second  leg  was  to  windward  against  the 
-ebb  tide.  Hope  at  once  drew  to  the  front  and 
Two  Step  dropped  to  leeward  of  Willada. 
Hope,  leading,  worked  close  to  the  point  out  of 
the  tide,  and  soon  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  fleet.  Trilby,  by  good  windward 
work,  came  up  to  second  place.  The  end  of 
the  long  beat  was  finished  at  Moses'  Point  in 
the  following  order  :  Hope,  Trilby,  Willada, 
Olita,  Paprika,  Terrapin,  and  Two  Step. 
The  last  was  still  under  shortened  sail,  but  the 
reef  was  shaken  out  after  turning  the  buoy. 
The  racers  had  to  sail  through  the  anchored 
iieet,  and  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  finding  the 
buoy.  Trilby  had  to  be  recalled  and  set  on  the 
right  course,  at  considerable  loss,  and  Two 
Step,  bringing  up  the  rear,  also  got  a  false 
lead. 

The  finish  of  the  first  round  was  as  follows  : 
Hope,  2:57:00;  Trilby,  2:58:15;  Willada, 
2:59:30  ;  Olita,  3:01:00  ;  Paprika,  3:01:45  ;  Ter- 
rapin, 3:02:10;   Two  Step,  3:02:45. 

The  two  short  rounds  were  sailed  with  little 
■change  of  position,  the  finish  being  as  noted 
below,  the  start  having  been  1:53:00  p.  m.  : 

Finish.         Elapsed. 

Hope 3  55  10  2  02  10 

Trilby 3  58  30  2  05  30 

Willada 3  58  53  2  05  54 

Two  Step 4  00  15  2  07  15 

Paprika 40253  20955 

Olita 4  05  II  2  12  II 

■Question 4  u  00  2  18  00 

Gnome Withdrew. 

Terrapin Withdrew. 

ATLANTIC    YACHT    CLUB. 

The  club-house  and  station  at  Bay  Ridge 
•were  put  into  commission  with  the  usual 
Memorial  Day  ceremonies  on  May  30th. 
Neither  the  steamer  Atalanta  nor  the  famous 
Vigilant  was  yet  in  commission,  so  Com. 
George  J.  Gould's  signal  was  hoisted  to  the 
main  of  Vice-Corn.  Adams'  schooner  Sachei/i. 
The  fleet  was  arranged  for  the  grand  salute  in 
two  lines  off  the  club-house,  the  steamers  and 
larger  vessels  outside  and  the  small  yachts  on 
the  inner  line.  Among  the  fleet  were  the 
steamers  Embla,  Rear-Com.  J.  H.  Hanan ; 
Marietta,  Harrison  B.  Moore  ;  Coujitess,  Fred- 
erick Gerken  ;  Vikiitg,  H.  H.  Hutching ; 
Scythia7i,  Miss  Susan  De  Forest  Day ;  the 
twin-screw  naphtha  Thelma,  J.  A.  MoUenhauer; 
the  schooners  Emerald,  J.  Rogers  Maxwell ; 
Lasca  John  E.  Brooks ;  sloops  and  other 
craft,  Ventura,  George  F.  Baker ;  Eclipse, 
L.  J.  Callanan  ;  Chispa,  Edward  J.  Bergen  ; 
Swannanoa,  Stephen  Loine  ;  Choctaw,  J.  M. 


Strong ;  Gulnare,  John  E.  Dwight,  and  a 
large  fleet  of  small  sloops  and  cat-boats. 

There  were  races  among  one  class  of  schoon- 
ers, four  of  sloops  and  two  of  cat-boats.  The 
course  for  the  schooners  and  large  sloops  was 
around  Southwest  Spit,  195^  miles,  and  for  the 
two  smaller  classes  of  sloops  and  two  classes  of 
cat-boats  around  Swash  Channel  Bell-buoy, 
14  J^  miles. 

Weather  calm  at  first,  followed  by  smart 
squalls  in  the  afternoon.  Wind  south,  light 
and  flukey;  westerly  squall  about  two  o'clock. 
Tide  at  start,  flood.  Among  the  schooners. 
Emerald  was  really  the  only  entry,  Lasca 
starting  only  to  make  a  race.  Ventura  parted 
her  shrouds,  and  Feydeh's  topmast  was  carried 
away  in  a  rain-squall. 

The  start  of  classes  2,  3  and  5  was  11:10  a.  m., 
and  of  the  others  11:20  a.  m. 

SCHOONERS— CLASS    2. 

Length.  Finish.         Elapsed. 

Sachem go.6i  Withdrew. 

Emerald 80.51  3  01  00  3  51  00 

SLOOPS-  CLASS  3. 

Ventura 60.12  Disabled. 

Eclipse 55.00  33456  42656 

CLASS  5. 

Choctaw 46- 30  3  32  49  4  22  29 

Chispa 3  44  44  4  34  44 

Gulnare Did  not  finish. 

CLASS  7. 

Cygnet 3S-oo  4  18  40  4  58  40 

Sultan  (yawl) 34611  42611 

CLASS  8. 

Lynx 29.00  3  46  52  4  26  52 

Feydeh Disabled. 

CATS— CLASS   I. 

Step  Lively 3  36  02  4  16  02 

Squaw^ 2  52  30  3  32  30 

Sayonara Did  not  finish. 

CLASS  2. 

Presto 4  06  25  4  46  25 

Tabitha 23.30  4  36  20  5  16  20 

Streak 24.50  4  09  12  4  49  12 

Ethel 20.66  4  07  23  4  47  43 

Iris 19.30  Did  not  finish. 

The  winners  were  Emerald,  Eclipse,  Choc- 
taw, Sultan,  Lynx,  Squaw  and  Presto. 

The  first  of  the  races  for  silver  cups  presented 
by  Vice-Com.  F.  T.  Adams  was  sailed  June 
6th.  The  courses  were  laid  in  the  upper  bay, 
so  that  the  yachts  were  at  all  times  visible  from 
the  club-house. 

The  club  inaugurated  a  good  idea  in  inviting 
ladies  to  sail  on  the  racing  yachts,  a  certain 
number  of  ladies  being  permitted  to  take  the 
place  on  each  yacht  of  a  like  number  of  the 
men  allowed  under  the  rules.  Prizes  were 
given  to  the  lady-honorary  (so  to  speak)  mem- 
bers of  the  winning  crews.  In  addition  to  the 
Adams  prizes,  the  regular  club  prizes  were 
awarded  for  each  class,  the  Adams  prizes 
being  competed  for  in  two  days'  racing — June 
6th  and  13th. 

One  of  the  new  Herreshoff  30-footers  was  on 
hand,  viz.,  James  Stillman's  Wawa,  with  a 
dreadfully  setting  mainsail.  A  special  race 
was  arranged  for  her  against  R.  B.  Lynch's 
Lynx.  The  latter,  however,  broke  down  and 
withdrew. 

The  wind  was  moderate  and  steady  from 
the  southeast — a  nice,  whole  sail  breeze.      It 
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was  a  broad  reach  the  first  leg,  down  the  wind 
the  second,  a  broad  reach  the  third,  and  close 
hauled  the  last.  The  Wawa  crossed  the  line 
first,  sailed  by  "  Eddie  "  Fish,  with  George  H. 
Church  as  crew.  She  easily  kept  ahead  of  the 
fleet  throughout  the  race. 

Choctaw  and  Penguin  had  an  exciting  tus- 
sle, the  former  winning  by  only  5s.  corrected 
time.  The  Choctaw  and  Step  Livety  scored 
the  first  points  for  the  Adams  cups  respect- 
ively. Mrs.  F.  T.  Adams  and  Miss  Living- 
ston, the  ladies  on  the  Choctaw,  were  the  win- 
ners of  the  ladies'  prizes .  The  winners  in  the 
other  classes  were  Stiltan,  Feydeh  and  Streak, 
The  respective  "  times  "  are  as  follows  : 

SLOOPS— CLASS   s. 

Elapsed  Corrected 
Start.         Finish.         Time.         Tiine. 

Chocta-w 3  06  39         5  31  52         2  25  13         2  23  05 

Penguin 3  09  57        5  33  °7        2  23  lo        2  23  10 

SLOOPS— CLASS  6. 

Tigress 3  08  17        5  48  58        2  40  41        2  40  41 

Sultan 3  06  49        5  53  10        2  46  21        2  39  14 

SLOOPS— CLASS  8. 

Feydeh 3  07  27        6  19  48        3  02  21        3  02  21 

SPECIAL  FIN  KEEL  CLASS. 

Wawa 3  05  17        S  26  52        2  21  35 

Lynx 3  08  03        Withdrew— disabled. 

Each  round  for  sloops,  cutters  and  yawls 
was  four  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  entire 
course  thirteen  and  a  half  miles. 

CATS— CLASS  I. 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Start.         Finish.         Time.         Time. 

Step  Lively 3  15  42        s  27  06        2  n  24        2  11  24 

Squaw 3  17  05        5  32  43        2  15  38        2  14  29 

CATS— CLASS  2. 

Streak 3  16  17        5  36  56  2  20  39  2  2039 

Presto 3  15  57        5  40  28  2  24  31  2  21  01 

Ethel...- 3  16  26       5  42  29  2  26  03  2  20  43 

Each  round  for  cat-rigged  yachts  was  three 
and  a  half  miles,  making  the  full  course  ten 
and  a  half  miles. 

The  second  race  for  the  Adams  cups  was 
sailed  June  13th,  over  the  same  course.  The 
wind  was  moderate,  southeast,  making  all  the 
legs  reaches.     Summary  as  follows  : 

SLOOPS— CLASS  5. 

Elapsed.   Corrected. 
Start.        Finish.        Time.  Time. 

Penguin 3  10  00       2  39  53       2  29  53       2  29  53 

Choctaw 3  06  30       s  37  14       2  30  44       2  28  36 

SLOOPS— CLASS  6. 

Tigress 3  oQ  07        5  55  04        2  45  57        2  39  37 

Sultan 3  08  19        6  02  5E        2  54  32        2  41  05 

SLOOPS— CLASS  7. 

Cygnet ...  3  07  23       61718       3  09  45       3  ^9  45 

Acushla 3  06  44        5  41  03        2  34  19        2  20  15 

CAT-BOATS— CLASS   i. 

Step  Lively 3  15  47        5  27  52        2  12  03        2  12  05 

Squaw 3  IS  46        5  33  37        2  17  51        2  16  42 

CAT-BOATS— CLASS  2. 

Ethel 3  18  07       5  56  22       2  38  15       2  38  15 

For  the  Adams  cups  all  sloops  were  as  one 
class,  and  all  cats  as  one  class.  The  Choctaw 
wins  the  sloop  race  by  im.  17s.,  corrected  time, 
and  the  Step  Lively  the  race  for  cats  by  4m. 
37s.,  corrected  time. 

The  Adams  cups,  therefore,  go  to  the  Choc- 
taw and  the  Step  Lively. 


A  fine  fleet  of  the  new  thirties  raced  for  the 
cup  presented  by  Allan  C.  Washington.  L. 
D.  Huntington  sailed  the  Mai,  "Eddie  "  Fish, 
the  Wawa,  Captain  "  Nate "  Watson,  the 
Asaki,  and  John  F.  Lovejoy,  the  Mustne.  Mai 
was  first  over  in  due  weather  berth,  Asahi 
second  and  Hera  third. 

Asahi  finished  first  but  was  protested  by  the 
Mat  because  of  a  foul  between  the  two  boats 
at  Robbins  Reef. 

Elapsed 

Start.  Finish.     Time. 

Asahi,  Bayard  Thayer 2  55  00  5  24  40    2  29  40 

Mai,  O.  G.  Jennings 2  55  00  s  25  07    2  30  07 

Musme,  J.  M.  McDonough 2  55  00  s  25  37    2  30  37 

Hera,  R.  N.  Ellis 25500  52657    23157 

Esperanza,  A.  S.  Van  Winkle..  .2  55  00  5  29  07    2  34  07 

Carolina,  Pembroke  Jones 2  55  00  5  30  26    2  35  26 

Wawa,  James  Stillman 2  55  00  5  31  48    2  36  4S 

Departure,  C.  Barnum  Seeley. ..2  55  co  5  36  34    2  41  34 

Vaquero III., Herman B.Duryea.2  55  00  Withdrew. 

LARCHMONT    YACHT   CLUB. 

The  Larchmont  Club-house,  which  has  been 
enlarged  since  last  season,  was  formally 
opened  on  the  afternoon  of  Decoration  Day 
by  Vice-Com.  Clarence  A.  Postley.  Mr.  Francis 
M.  Scott,  in  a  felicitous  speech,  presented  a 
silver  loving-cup,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees,  to 
Augustin  Monroe,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, in  recognition  of  his  services,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  recent  house  improve- 
ments. The  "Rocking-chair  Fleet"  fired  a 
salute  of  three  cannon-crackers.  They  then 
ran  up  the  fleet  colors,  a  gold  rocking-chair  on 
blue  ground,  and  the  kicker's  flag,  a  donkey 
with  hind  legs  rampant,  and  the  fleet  burgee, 
containing  a  wine-card,  a  bottle  and  a  cocktail 
glass.  The  fleet  was  presented  with  a  glass 
carboy  to  contain  aqua  fort  is,  as  a  delicate 
compliment  to  the  case-hardened  condition  of 
the  members,  of  whom  it  is  rumored  that  they 
never  drink  water  because  they  have  iron  con- 
stitutions and  are  afraid  of  rust.  Although 
this  club  is  second  to  none  in  point  of  racing 
blood,  no  race  was  set  for  that  day  to  detract 
from  the  social  merriment  ashore  and  on  the 
numerous  yachts  in  the  harbor. 

The  Spring  regatta,  open  to  all  classes,  will 
be  sailed  July  4th.  It  will  be  the  first  of  the 
club's  races  for  the  34-  and  30-footers. 

Larchmont  racing  week  is  set  down  for  July 
i8th  to  25th  inclusive.  An  exhaustive  pro- 
gramme has  been  arranged  for  all  classes  of 
yachts,  including  special  races  for  the  34's,  the 
new  30's,  the  21's  and  the  15-footers  or  half- 
raters.  There  will  also  be  races  for  naphtha- 
launches,  four-oared  and  two-pared  gigs,  and 
various  diversions  in  the  way  of  tub-races  and 
"  water-sports." 

INDIAN    HARBOR    YACHT    CLUB. 

The  first  race  for  the  new  30-foot  class  was 
sailed  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  May  30th,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Indian  Harbor  Y.  C. 
There  were  only  two  entries,  the  IVawa, 
owned  by  J.  Stillman,  and  R.  N.  Ellis'  Hera, 
The  former  was  sailed  by  E.  S.  Fish,  and  the 
latter  by  Captain  Budd,  her  sailing-master.  The 
course  was  from  Indian  Harbor  to  Matinni- 
cock  Point  Buoy,  to  Center  Island  Buoy  and 
return — 15  miles.  Wind  moderate,  southwest. 
The  start  was  made  at  11:50  A.  M. 
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lit  Buoy. 

Hera 12  58  30 

Wawa 12  59  58 

Hera  won  by  iir.  34s. 


zd  Buoy. 
2  01  40 
2  21  47 


Finish.    Elapsed. 

2  49  13 

3  so  47 


2  59  13 

3  00  47 


HARLEM   YACHT   CLUB. 


On  May  30th  the  Harlem  Y.  C.  held  a  very 
successful  regatta,  having  over  fifty  starters 
in  the  various  classes.  The  courses  were  laid 
between  City  Island,  Throgg's  Neck  and  Ma- 
tinnicock  Point ;  for  classes  of  25  feet  and  up- 
ward, 20  miles  ;•  the  smaller  classes,  16  miles  ; 
and  the  20-foot  "cats,"  12  miles.  The  wind 
was  moderate,  southwest,  giving  a  run  down 
the  Sound  and  a  beat  home.  The  time  of  the 
yachts  which  covered  their  respective  courses 
was  as  follows  : 


Corrected. 
4  17  23 
4  10  56 
4  28  06 
4  36  06 
4  23  19 


5  18  56 
Disqualified. 


14  58 
24  07 


4  IS 
4  02 
356 
4  " 

53 
08 
10 
II 

4  25 
4  42 

.5  08 

24 
57 
21 

5  19 
4  35 

20 
55 

55  49 


CABIN  SLOOPS— 43FT.  CLASS. 

Elapsed. 

Pontiac 4  17  23 

Sascjua 4  12  12 

Whitecap 4  30  58 

Katie  Louise 4  39  26 

Mary  B 4  29  38 

CABIN  SLOOPS— 36FT.    CLASS, 

Reliance  . .   S  20  22 

Fidelio  (^yawl) 4  44  01 

CABIN  SLOOPS— 30FT.  CLASS. 

Theresa S  16  35 

Una 5  26  56 

CABIN  SLOOPS— 2SFT.   CLASS. 

Nomad 5  23  47  5  20  S9 

Nahma Did  not  finish. 

OPEN  JIB  AND  MAINSAIL— 30FT. 

Cygnet Did  not  finish. 

Maud 4  18  38 

Delphine 4  10  42 

E.  J.  Sloat ..4  05  32 

John  J 4  21  22 

OPEN  JIB  AND  MAINSAIL— 2SFT.  CLASS 

Americus 4  2s  24 

Zetes 4  44  12 

Eddie  S. . . .   5  09  40 

Lotta 5  23  14 

Mosquito 2  41  54 

CABIN  CATS— 30FT,  CLASS. 

Mollie  Bawn 4  57  29 

CABIN  CATS— 25FT.  CLASS. 

Weasel 5  05  01 

Tuesday   5  00  20 

St.  Elmo  II 4  30  14 

OPEN   CATS— 30FT.   CLASS. 

Jessie 4  36  22 

Let-Her-Go 5  01  31 

OPEN  CATS— 25FT.    CLASS. 

Emily 5  05  12 

Emma  S 5  05  52 

Norman Did  not  finish' 

Elsie 5  33  05  S  31  18 

Gypsy Did  not  finish. 

Bubble 4  42  09 

Madeline 5  24  59 

Violet 4  53  08 

OPEN  CATS— 20FT.   CLASS. 

Regina 2  22  38 

Starling 2  22  12 

Whiz 24335 

Little  Willie 2  40  55 

Max 2  29  46 

The  winners  were  Sasqiia,  Reliance,  The- 
resa, Noinad,  E.J.  Sloat,  Americus,  Mollie 
Bawn,  Tuesday,  Emma  S.  and  Starling. 
Starling  vfon  the  Directors'  cup  for  making 
the  best  time  over  the  course. 

SOUTH   BOSTON   YACHT   CLUB. 

On  May  30th  an  open  regatta  of  this  club  in 
Boston  Harbor  brought  out  a  fleet  of  over  fifty 
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starters.  The  courses  were  ten  miles  for  the 
larger  boats  and  seven  miles  for  the  smaller 
ones.  The  wind  was  moderate  to  strong,  and 
the  race  was  enlivened  by  a  rain-squall.  The 
times  of  the  finishing  yachts  were  as  follows  : 

FIRST  CLASS, 

Length.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 
Harbinger,  W.F.  &C.F.Bache.. 28. 04      i  41  10      i  12  27- 

Ida  J.,  F.  E.  Beckman 28.11      14402      21552 

Heroine  C.  A.  J.  Smith 29.00      i  59  51      i  31  45 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Tacoma,  S.  N.  Small 22.00  2  07  12  i  31  33. 

Raccoon,  C.  D.  Lanning 21.06  20830  13211 

Clara,  W.  Burgess 24.10  20509  13254 

Myrtle,  A.  W.  Chesterton 21.06  21139  13520- 

Privateer,  A.  E.  Schaaf 23.07  20929  13548 

Sea  Bird,  C.  L.  Joy 22.08  21105  i  36  17 

Rex,  J.  B.  Farrell 24.00  21021  13709 

Satanic,  W.  J.  Daly,  Jr 22.09  23130  15648 

THIRD   CLASS. 

Harriet,  L.  V.  Harrington 20.00      2  11  18      i  32  50- 

Cocheco,  Yerxa  &  Borden 18. 11      2  25  19      i  45  15 

Zoe,  J.  McCarthy 19.06      22602      14652 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Alpine,  C.  J.  Blethen 17.06  14243  i  13  co- 
Fantasy,  W.  Allerton 15-09  i  53  40  i  21  28 

Sunbeam,  H.  B.  Faxon 16.05  15243  12137- 

Circe,  F.  L.  Pigeon 16.05  15222  i  22  16 

Sphinx,  Arthur  Keith 17.06  15212  12229. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Princess,  Gay  &  Ware.   .  14.06  05713  03301 

Katydid,  C.  B.  Pear 14.00  05830  03343, 

Elsa,  H.  M.  Crane 14.08  05943  03542 

Penguin,  J.  E.  Robinson 14.06  10030  03628 

Velma,  Dr.  Hallett 14.09  i  02  45  o  38  49- 

Albatross,  G.  Carson 14.11  10646  04301 

KNOCKABOUTS. 

Tautog,  W.  C.  Gray 2  37  48. 

Jacktar,  T.  E.  Jacobs 24007 

Water  Lily,  H.  M.  Sears 24545. 

FALL    RIVER    YACHT    CLUB. 

The  Fall  River  Yacht  Club  held  an  opert 
regatta  in  Mount  Hope  Bay  on  May  30th. 
Two  of  the  new  Herreshoff  thirty-footers  com- 
peted, viz.:  Esperanza,  owned  by  A.  S.  Van 
Winkle  and  sailed  by  Captain  Aubrey  Crocker, 
and  Bayard  Thayer's  Asahi,  sailed  by  Captain. 
Nat.  Watson.  Unfortunately  the  former  lost 
her  topmast  and  withdrew.  There  was  a  strong 
breeze  and  several  yachts  were  disabled. 

The  following  is  the  time  report : 

FIRST    CLASS— SLOOPS    OVER    30FT.   SAILING    LENGTH  ;. 
COURSE,  16K   MILES. 

Length.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Asahi,  Bayard  Thayer 34.09  2  23  08        2  22  i8- 

Ramollah,  H.  S.  Skinner...   .  34.10  2  25  20       2  24  45 

Acushla,  H.  W.  Hanson 34-05  2  28  37        2  27  23, 

Chapaquoit,  J.  B.  Harley 3506  2  28  06        2  28  06 

Esperanza,  A.  S.  Van  Winkle.  34.09  Disabled. 

SECOND  CLASS— NOT    OVER  30FT.;  COURSE,    l6J^  MILES. 

Narda,  J.  Borden 25.01        3  01  42        2  56  42- 

Hattie,  G.  B.  Pierce 28.09        Did  not  finish. 

THIRD  CLASS— OVER  24FT. ;  COURSE,    16^^   MILES. 

Nellie,  J.  Waldron 27.01        2  47  1 1        2  47  n 

Kickemuit,  T.  O.  Golding 25.05        2  51  28        2  38  40- 

Vicker,  E.  V.  Bowen 25.04        2  58  03        2  55  o6- 

FOURTH  CLASS— 21  TO  24FT.;  COURSE,  io>^  MILES. 

Patience,  C.  Milward 21.02        i  42  32        i  39  50 

Glide,  P.  Conlon 23.02        i  40  30        1  40  30- 

FIFTH  CLASS— 18  TO  21FT.;  COURSE,    10%   MILES. 

Nydia,  Kismet  Club 20.04  15506        15506- 

Ida  Alice,  J.  H.  Foster 18.00  i  58  56        i  55  11 

Anemone,  J.  Mullaly 19-05  2  05  52        2  04  2& 

Lena,  L.  Lebonnity 17.01  2  21  28        2  16  14. 

Eyris,  J.  Smith 18.08  Did  not  finish. 
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SIXTH  CLASS— 16  TO   18FT.;  COURSE,   10^  MILES. 

Length.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Dora,  John  Conboy 16.01        20436        20258 

Alice,  E.  K.  Morse 16.10       2  08  08        2  07  59 

Laloo,  J.  Whitehead 16.02        2  11  25        20957 

Zara,  T.  Gladding 16.04        2  16  c8        2  15  00 

Fedora,  Hinckley  &  Copping.  16.11        2  16  05        2  16  05 
Ladie,  13.  Darling i6.  lo       Disqualified. 

SEVENTH  CLASS— UNDER  16FT.;  COURSE,  6  MILES. 

Dido,  M.  Considine 14-05  20233        20044 

Kink,  B.  Davis 15.06  2  05  56        2  05  31 

Clytie,  J.  Mulvaney 15.10  2  12  05        2  12  15 

Satan,  H.  Slocum 13.02  Did  not  finish. 

Barnacle,  W.  E.  Braley 15.04  Did  not  finish. 

NEW  YORK   CANOE   CLUB. 

The  first  race  for  the  one-design  fleet  of  half- 
raters  of  the  New  York  Canoe  Club  was  sailed, 
May  30th,  in  Gravesend  Bay.  There  were 
eight  of  the  club  fleet  in  the  race  and  also  W. 
W.  Howard's  Uhnac. 

The  race  was  started  at  4  o'clock  p  m.,  in 
very  light  air.   The  first  three  were  as  follows  : 

Owner.                        Crew.  Finish. 

TJlmac W.  H.  Howard.  ..S.  Tallmadge...  5  1930 

Cyclone E.  Ives H.  Adams 5  23  15 

Elf  King....W.  H.  Fales W.  Miller 5  26  45 

KNICKERBOCKER   YACHT   CLUB. 

The  Knickerbocker  Y.  C.  held  a  very  suc- 
cessful annual  regatta,  June  6th.  Among  the 
racers,  of  which  there  were  over  thirty,  were 
three  of  the  new  30-footers,  two  of  the  21-foot 
class,  and  five  half-raters. 

C.  T.  Pierce's  25-foot  cat-rigger  has  been  im- 
proved since  last  season,  the  center-board  hav- 
ing been  altered.  Her  rival,  Mo  I  lie  Bawn ,  broke 
down  before  the  race.  Wm.  E.  Ellsworth  en- 
tered the  Mary  II.,  a  cabin  "cat"  which  he 
built  and  sold  last  year  and  recently  bought 
back  again.  The  course  for  the  schooners  and 
larger  sloops  was  to  Execution  Rock  Shoals  and 
return,  seventeen  miles.  Other  sloops  and  the 
"  thirties  "  went  up  the  Sound  to  Gangway  Buoy 
and  return,  fourteen  miles,  and  all  other  classes 
to  Big  Tom  Buoy,  ten  miles.  There  was  a 
brisk  sailing  breeze  up  the  Sound,  making  a 
beat  out  and  a  run  back. 

SPECIAL.  THIRTY-FOOTERS. 

Elapsed 
Time. 

Vaquero  III 2  47  19 

Hera 24621 

Winsome 2  48  53 

SPECIAL,   TWENTY-ONE   FOOTERS. 

Houri 2  30  20 

Celia , 2  21  30 

SPECIAL,   HALF-RATERS. 

Willada 2  55  18 

Olita 2  30  42 

Hope 24240 

Paprika 22750 

Ulmac Disqualified. 

CLUB  SLOOPS,   OVER  51   FEET,   SPECIAL. 

Arrow 3  57  5^^ 

Whileaway 3  58  29 

Active 4  27  29 

SLOOPS  AND  YAWLS,   43-FOOT  CLASS. 

Gipsy Did  not  finish. 

Gurnard 42815 

Eurybia 4  18  03 

SLOOPS  AND  YAWLS,    36-FOOT  CLASS. 

Mignon 3  28  48 

Bel  Ami 33512 

Yolande 44138 

Edith 4  14  16 

SLOOPS  AND  YAWLS,   30-FOOT  CLASS. 

Herbert  R 4  41  45 

Typhoon Did  not  start. 


SLOOPS  AND   YAWLS,   25-FOOT  CLASS. 

Elapsed  Time. 

Gem 3  38  20 

Doris Did  not  finish. 

CABIN  CAT-BOATS,   30-FOOT  CLASS. 

V.  B.  Mirick 40810 

Oconee 3  21  56 

Frolic  and  Mollie  Bawn  did  not  finish. 

CABIN   CAT-BOATS,    25-FOOT  CLASS. 

Weasel  2  26  30 

Mary  II 2  25  10 

Dolphin 2  34  30 

OPEN  CAT-BOATS,  30-FOOT  CLASS. 

J.  I.  M 40258 

Violet ." Disqualified. 

CALIFORNIA   YACHT   CLUB. 

The  California  Y.  C.  held  its  first  regatta  of 
the  season  on  Sunday,  May  17th.  C.  J.  Lan- 
caster's sloop  Edna  and  C.  C.  Bruce's  sloop 
Rover  had  a  close  contest  in  class  A.  In  class 
B,  E.  A.  von  Schmidt's  Whirlwind  was  vic- 
torious, and  in  class  C,  E  Whitehead's  sloop 
Flash.  On  corrected  time  Edtta  won  the  Walter 
cup,  which,  having  been  won  three  times  by  her, 
now  becomes  the  propertjr  of  her  owner.  Edna 
covered  the  course  in  ih.  44m.  15s  ,  corrected 
time  ;  and  Rover  in  ih.  48m.  45s.  ;  Whirl- 
wind's time  was  2h.  03m.  59s.  ;  and  Flash's 
time,  2h.  12m.  21s.  The  breeze  was  strong  and 
at  times  amounted  almost  to  a  gale. 
ENGLISH  RACING. 

The  English  racing  among  the  large  yachts 
opened  with  the  matches  of  the  New  Thames 
Y.  C,  May  2ist. 

Match  for  yachts  of  any  rig  or  rating  over 
64ft.,  linear  rating — Course:  From  Graves- 
end,  out  of  the-  Lower  Hope,  around  the  Mouse 
Light-ship  and  return,  about  50  miles.  Wind, 
strong,  north  by  west.  A  close  reach  out  of 
the  Lower  Hope  ;  a  reaching  race  all  through. 
Tide,  ebb  all  the  way  out  and  flood  part  of  the 
way  back.  Water,  smooth.  The  entries,  with 
new  ratings,  were  :  Britannia,  96.97  ;  Ails  a, 
loo.ii;  Satajtila,  99.59;  Hester  (owned  by  J. 
Gretton),  74.39;  Isolde  (P.  Donaldson),  65.8, 
and  Caress  (W.  H.  Walker),  66.04.  -A.11  carried 
jib-header  topsails ;  Ails  a  and  Hester  had 
single  reefs  turned  in.  Jib-topsails  and  balloon 
staysails  were  set  just  after  the  start. 

The  match  for  yachts  of  47  to  52  linear 
rating  was  started  at  the  same  time.  Course, 
same  as  above  only  around  West  Oaze  Buoy 
and  return,  about  45  miles  The  entries  were  : 
Penitent,  51.85  ;  Saint,  51.94  ;  Niagara,  51.73  ; 
Luna,  not  measured.  Start,  11:45  a.m.  Ni- 
agara had  weather  berth,  but  crossed  too  soon 
and  was  recalled.  Yachtsman  says:  "The 
general  impression  aboard  the  club  steamer 
was  that  Niagara  was  not  the  only  boat  over 
the  line  too  soon,  but  it  would  have  been  un- 
wise in  such  a  crowded  start  to  recall  the 
others."  The  yachts  got  off  as  follows:  Sata- 
nita,  Brita7inia,  Ails  a.  Caress,  Hester,  Isolde, 
Saint,  Luna,  Penitent  and  Niagara.  Sata- 
nita,  rolling  way  over  on  her  side,  led  the  fleet 
at  a  tearing  pace.  At  12:30, off  Southend, 5^/a:- 
nita  was  3  minutes  ahead  of  Brita7inia,v7\io  was 
a  few  hundred  feet  ahead  of  Ails  a.  Caress, 
Hester  and  Isolde  were  nearly  3  miles  astern. 

The  Mouse  Light-ship  was  rounded  at  about 
slack  water,  thus:  Satanita,  1:16:22  ;  Britan- 
nia, 1:20:50;  Ailsa,  1:21:18;  Hester,  1:35:45. 
On  the  beam  vnnd  Satanita  increased  her  lead. 
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Near  the  South  Shoebury  the  yachts  came  on  a 
close  reach,  and  Satantta  rolled  far  over  during 
the  light  squalls.  Later,  as  the  breeze  grew 
lighter,  B^ritannia  dropped  Ailsa.  The  wind 
shifted  at  the  close,  and  Hester  and  the  two 
others  came  up  the  Hope  under  spinnakers. 

Niagara  steadily  gained  on  her  rivals  from 
the  start,  and  rounded  the  West  Oaze  the  first 
of  her  class  at  1:32:50.  She  was  followed  by 
Saint,  1:33:28;  Penitefit,  i:2,S'ASy  ^^^  Luna, 
1:38:00.  On  the  close  reach  back  to  the  Lower 
Hope,  Niagara  had  bad  luck,  getting  in 
light  patches,  while  Saint  sailed  through  her 
lee  and  took  the  lead. 

The  finish  was  as  follows  :  Satanita,  win- 
ner, 3:23:45;  Britannia,  3:32:58;  Ailsa, 
3:34:40  ;  Hester,  4:11:52  ;  Isolde,  winner  sec- 
ond class,  4:14:10  ;  Caress,  4:19:59. 

Satanita  broke  the  record  over  this  course, 
completing  the  fifty  miles  m  3h.  39m.  The 
club  steamer  Oriole  had  all  she  could  do 
to  finish  along  with  the  winning  yacht.  The 
ebb  tide  was  with  her  all  the  way  out.  She 
returned,  first,  in  slack  water,  and  the  flood 
began  to  make  under  her  probably  a  third  of 
the  way  home. 

The  52-footers  finished  thus  :  Saint,  winner, 
4:13:01  ;  Niagara,  second  prize,  4:16:16  ;  Peni- 
tent, 4:16:22,  and  Litna,\:2\.i\.o. 

May  22d. — Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club .  Match 
for  same  classes  as  yesterday  ;  courses  also 
the  same.  Entries  the  same  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Luna.  Ailsa  allowed  Satattita  39s. 
and  Hester  28m.  is. ;  Satanita  allowed  Hester 
27m.  21S.  Steady,  moderate  southwest  wind 
and  rain  at  start  ;  light  wind  later. 

Start  of  all  classes,  11:50  a.  m.  All  carried 
jack-yard  topsails  and  ran  out  of  the  Lower 
Hope  with  spinnakers  to  port.  Outside,  the 
wind  was  light  and  unsettled,  generally  south- 
west. 

The  light-ship  was  rounded  thus :  Britannia, 
1:48:50;  Satanita,  1:49:06;  Ailsa,  1:49:34; 
Hester,  2:00:20.  On  the  return  to  wind- 
ward, the  breeze  fell  off.  Britannia  increased 
her  lead  ;  Ailsa  ^axneA.on  Satanita.  A  barge 
got  in  the  way  of  Ailsa  and  spoiled  her  chance 
for  second  place.  Finish  :  Britannia,  4:49:08; 
Satanita,   4:56:30;     Ailsa,    4:58:10;     Hester, 

5:14:15- 

In  the  match  between  Isolde  and  Caress  the 
latter  allowed  28s.  Finish :  Isolde  (winner), 
5:30:05  ;  Caress,  5:30:50. 

In  the  match  for  the  52-footers  all  started 
with  booms  to  starboard.  Niagara  and  Peni- 
tent crossed  together,  with  Saint  two  lengths 
astern.  Penitent  ran  clear  ahead  going  out  of 
the  Hope  ;  Saint,  with  more  tide  than  Niag- 
ara, took  second  place.  Once  outside,  booms 
were  jibed  to  port  and  spinnakers  lowered  for 
a  run  to  the  West  Oaze.  Penitent  and  Saittt 
rounded  together,  leaving  Niagara.  The  lat- 
ter seemed  at  a  disadvantage  both  off  and  on 
the  wind.  Near  the  home  line  Saifit  fouled 
Penitent;  both  were  delayed,  and  Niagara 
slipped  in  ahead.  Niagara,  winner,  5:13:08  ; 
/*^«z'/^«/,  second  prize,  5:14:27.  Saint  did  not 
finish. 

It  was  after  this  race  that  three  members  of 
the  council  of  Y.  R.  A.  gravely  and  officially 
went  aboard  the  Niagara,  in  the  owner's 
absence.     Their  purpose  was  to  ascertain  if 


there  was  any  truth  in  a  report  that  a  scheme 
was  being  worked  to  run  water  from  one  tank 
to  another  as  a  means  of  shifting  ballast. 

Royal  Western  Y.  C.  of  Scotland. — During 
the  opening  matches  of  this  club.  May  21st, 
the  20-ton  raters  Dragon  and  Zinita  sailed 
against  the  40-ton  rater  Carina  and  the  smaller 
Molly,  Carina  allowed  the  twenties  20m., 
and  the  Molly  27m.  Largo  Course,  30  miles. 
A  good  northwest  breeze  at  the  start ;  light 
airs  at  the  finish.  Carina  went  to  the  weather 
of  Zinita,  but  failed  to  pass  Dragon  on  the 
wind.  Later  on  a  reach,  in  strong  breeze,  she 
passed  Dragon.  On  the  run  home  the  lead- 
ing boats  got  in  light  air,  and  Molly,  who  had 
been  away  behind,  caught  up,  made  up  her 
time  and  won. 

Carina,  P.  M.  Inglis,  4:10:25. 

Dragon,  Geo.  Moir,  2d  prize,  4:28:20. 

Zitiita,  Messrs.  Connell,  4:29:17. 

Molly,  J.  B.  Macindoe,  winner,  4:32:5s. 

Royal  Northern  Y.  C,  May  22d. — During  the 
matches  of  this  cluh, Dragon, Zittita  and  Molly 
sailed  together,  the  last  being  allowed  5m.  by 
the  others.  Balloon  sails  were  prohibited,  but 
club  topsails  allowed.  The  course  was  from 
Largos  to  Rothsay  Bay  and  Blackfarland. 
Zi7iita  beat  Dragon  5m.  22s.,  and  Molly  35m. 
36s. 

May  26th. — Brightlingsea  Sailing  Club.  Ni- 
agara beat  Saint  in  a  fair  and  square  match 
over  a  triangular  course  in  a  strong  east  wind. 
Course  from  the  club,  a  reach  to  Knoll  Buoy  ; 
a  run  under  spinnakers  to  Bradwell  Chapel, 
and  a  beat  home.  Start,  11:15  a.m.  Niagara 
led  by  7s.  at  the  first  mark.  Saint  gained 
on  the  run  and  was  beaten  to  windward. 
Finish:  Niagara,  1:54:53  ;  Saint,  1:58:27. 

May  30th. — New  Thames  Y.  C.  Course  from 
South  End  to  Harwick.  Wind  moderate,  north- 
east. Tide  opposing.  Start,  9:55  a.  m.  Satatt- 
ita  crossed  the  line  los.  ahead  of  Britannia, 
which  was  followed  by  ^ //.$■«  and  the  40-ton- 
ners. 

Among  the  20-tonners  (52-footers),  Penitent 
crossed  the  line  first,  and  Niagara  last.  After- 
ward Britannia  and  Niagara  overhauled  the 
leaders  in  their  respective  classes. 

In  the  race  for  large  raters  Satanita  crossed 
the  finish  line  at  Harwich  at  4:40  p.  m.,  the 
Britannia  at  4:43,  and  the  Ailsa  at  4:46:25. 
The  Britannia  won  on  time  allowance  by  17s. 

The  finish  was  as  follows  : 

Satanita 4  34  32       Hester 5  18  21 

Britannia .4  37  37        Isolde 5  27  04 

Ailsa ,..4  41  56       Corsair 5  44  15 

In  the  race  for  the  20-raters  the  Niagara 
finished  5:04:14,  and  the  Penitent  at  5:57:47. 

June  6th.— Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club.  Race 
from  Nore  to  Dover  round  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Open  to  all  yachts  not  under  150-rating.  Sixty- 
mile  course.  Fresh  westerly  breeze  at  start, 
followed  by  calm.  M.  allowed  B.  8m.  8s. 
Start,  10:20  A.  M. ,  B.  first,  followed  by  M.,  A., 
and  S.  On  the  early  fresh  breeze,  Af.  passed 
B.  and  soon  led  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  M. 
passed  Broadstairs  4m  ahead  of  B. ,  and  S.  was 
8m.  ahead  of  A.,  which  was  15m.  behind  yl/. 
Finish  :  M.,  4:58:49  ;  ^..  5:07:58  ;  S.,  5:12:15  ;. 
A.,  a.  few  minutes  later. 

R.    B.    BURCHARD. 
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BASEBALL. 


The  work  of  the  past  month  has  done  much 
to  show  how  the  college  nines  stand.  On  the 
whole,  the  games  have  been  marked  by  good 
fielding,  good  hitting,  and  more  runs  than  are 
usual  in  the  championship  contests.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  better  hitting  and  weaker  pitch- 
ing than  is  usual,  and  very  largely  to  the  fact 
that  no  team  has  a  catcher  who  can  be  counted 
on  to  stop  base  stealing.  The  team  that  can 
steal  second  base  two  times  out  of  three  can 
make  a  respectable  number  of  runs  on  very 
few  base  hits.  Occasionally  this  year  some 
■catcher  has  had  a  lucky  streak  and  put  a  stop 
to  base  stealing,  but  as  a  rule  the  chances  of 
getting  to  second  have  been  very  good  and 
have  been  taken  advantage  of.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  have  had,  from  the  spectators' 
standpoint  at  least,  more  lively  and  interest- 
ing games  than  are  usual  in  the  championship 
series.  The  games  as  a  whole,  however,  have 
been  particularly  close,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  result  has  been  easy  to  foresee  after  the  first 
few  innings.  The  notable  exceptions  were  the 
Yale-Princeton  game,  at  New  Haven,  May  23d, 
w^hich  Yale  won  by  a  score  of  7-5,  and  the 
Harvard-Princeton  game,  at  Cambridge,  May 
30th.  Few  who  attended  this  last  game  will 
forget  it,  and  probably  we  shall  not  see  an- 
other like  it  in  years.  It  lasted  sixteen  in- 
nings, and  in  nearly  every  one,  both  sides  had  at 
least  one  man  on  the  bases,  so  that  the  game 
was  full  of  exciting  moments.  Both  sides  hit 
and  fielded  finely,  and  brilliant  plays  were 
numerous.  The  work  of  Gunster,  Ward  and 
Wheeler  was  especially  fine.  Very  few  balls 
liit  on  the  third  base  side  of  the  diamond  went 
safely,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  that  looked 
safe  were  fielded  by  some  one  of  these  men. 
For  Harvard,  Haughton  saved  the  game  sev- 
eral times  by  taking  wild  throws  when  the 
slightest  fumble  would  have  given  Princeton  a 
run  and  the  game.  Both  batteries  did  good 
work  up  to  the  very  end.  Easton  did  poorly  in 
the  box  in  the  first  inning,  but  retrieved  him- 
self later  by  his  very  timely  hitting.  Wilson, 
who  finished  the  game,  was  very  effective. 
Harvard  threw  away  several  runs  by  reckless 
base  running,  and  would  have  won  with  any- 
thing like  good  coaching.  We  have  had  extra- 
inning  games  before,  but  seldom  one  when 
both  teams  hit  freely  throughout,  as  in  this 
game.     The  score  is  worth  looking  at. 

PRINCETON  ab  r  bh  tb  po  a  e 

Suter  1 41    o   o  o   oQ 

Wheeler  I...41    2    2  2    10 

Easton  p.  m.  83    4    5  2    02 

Bradley  1...80   3    3  24    11 

Titus  C......70    I    I  9   31 

■Gunster  3. ..60   o   o  2    72 

Altman  r.  ...60    2    2  3    10 

Smith  2 70    2    2  2    61 

Wilson  m...  7122  030 

W^ard  s 72    i    2  2    91 


HARVARD  ab  r  bh  tb  po  a  e 

Dean  2 So    i    i 

Scannellc.  7  i  i  3 
Burgess  r  .  7  i  i  i 
Clarkson  m  7  2  2  4 
Haughton  i  8  i    3    6 

Rand  1 61    o   o 

Stevenson  37022 

Paine  p 60   2    2 

Chandler  s.  7  o    2    3 


4  o 
2  o 
o  o 


o  o 
4  o 


4  2 


Totals. ...63  6  14  22  48  19  5 

Totals 64  8  17  19  46  31  S 

_  Innings,  i  2  3  ^  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

Trinceton 000040010    o    o    o    o    i    o    2 — 8 

Harvard 500000000    o    o    o    o    i    o    o — 6 

Earned  runs,  Princeton  4,  Harvard  3.  Two-base  hits, 
Ward,  Chandler,  Haughton,  Easton.  Three-base  hits, 
Scannell,  Clarkson,  Haughton.  Stolen  bases,  Bradley, 
Easton,  Smith,  Rand,  Stevenson,  Haughton.  Sacrifice 
hit,  Bradley.  First  base  on  balls,  by  Paine,  Altman, 
Gunster;    by  Wilson,    Paine,  Scannell,  Clarkson;  by 


Easton,  Rand.  Struck  out,  by  Paine,  Suter  2,  Easton, 
Smith  3,  Altman- by  Wilson,  Paine,  Scannell.  Double 
plays,  Gunster,  Titus  and  Bradley  ;  Ward,  Titus  and 
Bradley.  Wild  pitches,  Paine  2,  Easton  2,  Wilson.  Hit 
by  pitched  ball,  Burgess,  Scannell.  Time,  sh.  35m. 
Umpire,  O'Rourke.    Attendance,  4,000. 

On  the  whole,  Princeton  and  Harvard  seem 
to  have  the  best  teams  of  the  year,  with  Brown 
close  up.  Harvard's  team  has  come  up  rapidly, 
and  if  a  new  series  were  to  be  started  at  the 
present  time,  would  stand  an  excellent  chance 
to  win  from  Princeton.  As  it  is,  Princeton's 
team  developed  earlier,  being  composed  of  ex- 
perienced men,  and  had  little  difficulty  in 
winning  the  first  game  played  in  the  first  week 
of  May.  The  second  went  to  Princeton,  8-6, 
16  innings,  and  Harvard  won  the  third  at 
Princeton,  8-5.  The  fourth  is  to  be  played  at 
Cambridge,  and  Harvard  should  win,  in  which 
event  the  fifth  game  will  probably  be  played  in 
New  York.  Brown  has  lost  two  out  of  three 
to  Harvard,  but  has  easily  defeated  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  both  Brown  and  Princeton  have 
defeated  Yale  rather  handily.  Cornell  is  hard- 
ly in  the  race  at  all.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that 
the  winner  of  the  Harvard-Princeton  series  will 
be  entitled  to  claim  the  best  nine  of  the  year, 
though  Yale  still  has  a  chance  to  win  from 
Princeton,  and  Brown,  of  course,  may  defeat 
Harvard. 

The  Eastern  trip  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago did  not  prove  very  successful.  The  men 
showed  the  effect  of  too  much  travel  and  played 
listlessly,  meeting  with  defeat  in  the  majority 
of  their  games. 

Princeton's  team  has  not  improved  materi- 
ally during  the  past  month,  though  the  fielding 
is  more  steady  and  the  men  have  shown  the 
ability  to  play  an  up-hill  game  on  opponents' 
grounds.  Princeton's  batting  is  very  strong 
and  her  fielding  generally  good,  but  inclined 
to  be  erratic.  Wilson  and  Easton  have  done 
excellent  work  in  the  box.  The  team  has  been 
considerably  shifted  at  various  times,  Kelly 
being  laid  off,  Bradley  going  to  first.  Smith  to 
second  and  Titus  behind  the  bat,  where  his 
work  has  been  surprisingly  good.  Wheeler 
and  Suter  have  both  been  tried  in  the  vacant 
place  in  the  outfield.  Princeton  is  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  having  such  ball  players  as  Brad- 
ley, Easton  and  Wilson,  all  three  of  whom 
seem  able  to  step  in  almost  anj^where  and  play 
a  good  game.  Such  men  have  been  scarce  on 
college  teams  for  some  years. 

The  surprise  of  the  month  has  been  Har- 
vard's steady  improvement.  The  credit  for 
this  gain  is  due  mostly  to  Capt.  Dean  and 
Paine.  The  former  has  proved  a  very  ener- 
getic leader,  keeping  his  men  at  work  under 
all  circumstances,  while  Paine,  by  dint  of  hard 
work,  has  developed  into  perhaps  the  most 
effective  pitcher  of  the  year.  During  the 
month  he  has  pitched  finely  in  two  games  each 
against  Brown,  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  one  against  Cornell.  None  of  these 
teams  have  hit  him  to  any  great  extent,  and  he 
has  steadied  down  wonderfully.  Scannell 
should  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  credit,  for 
he  has  also  worked  hard  to  give  Harvard  a 
good  battery.  The  remainder  of  the  team  has 
fielded  and  hit  well,  and  shown  good  fighting 
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qualities  under  all  circumstances.  Chandler 
who  has  taken  Pote's  place  at  short,  is  fielding 
well  and  hitting  finely.  T.  Stevenson  has  been 
sick,  and  Haughton  has  stepped  into  his  place 
and  been  very  successful.  Paine  also  plays  a 
good  first  base  when  Haughton  is  pitching, 
and,  in  fact,  these  two  men  seem  able  to  play 
a  good  game  in  almost  any  position.  Whether 
Harvard  wins  the  remainder  of  her  games  or 
Tiot,  the  situation  at  Cambridge  is  certainly  a 
great  improvement  over  last  year,  especially  as 
all  of  the  team  will  be  in  college  next  year. 

Yale's  team  is  below  her  standard.  The  out- 
field is  first-class  in  all  respects,  but  the  infield 
is  not  even  fair  and  the  team  has  no  first-class 
pitcher.  Greenway  has  done  well  at  times  and 
will  make  a  good  man  another  year,  but  his 
work  this  year  has  not  been  of  the  champion- 
ship order.  Murphy  has  come  out  and  gone 
behind  the  bat,  where  he  strengthens  the  team 
wonderfully.  But  the  infield  has  been  shifted 
about  too  much  to  get  well  shaken  together, 
and  the  batting  has  been  pitifully  weak.  Yale 
has  played  two  games  in  Princeton,  making 
only  a  few  hits  and  not  scoring  a  run  in  either 
game.  The  team  has  also  lost  three  straight 
games  to  Brown,  chiefly  owing  to  poor  hitting, 
The  team  does  not  rank  with  Princeton,  Brown 
and  Harvard,  and  pulled  out  the  solitary  game 
with  Princeton  on  sheer  grit  and  its  reputation 
for  winning  at  home. 

Pennsylvania's  team  improved  rapidly  up 
to  the  middle  of  May,  but  since  then  has 
not  shown  any  material  advance.  The  team 
fields  well  and  bats  fairly,  but  is  very  weak  in 
the  box,  so  much  so  that  its  opponents  have 
little  difficulty  in  running  up  a  good  score  at 
any  time.  Middleton  is  a  good  catcher  and  a 
hard  worker,  and  all  the  men  of  the  infield  bat 
and  field  well.  The  outfield  is  only  fair  in 
fielding,  but  bat  very  well.  Wonder,  Ritchie 
and  O'Donnell  have  all  been  tried  in  the  box, 
and  no  one  of  them  is  particularly  successful, 
They  are  all  steady  enough,  but  they  have  no 
speed  and  their  curves  do  not  seem  at  all  de- 
ceptive. The  team  has  lost  to  Harvard,  but  has 
won  from  Cornell.  It  does  not  play  Princeton 
or  Yale  this  year. 

Cornell's  team  seems  to  have  had  hard  luck, 
and  has  apparently  lost  courage.  The  team 
started  with  a  good  lot  of  promising  men,  but 
had  very  few  old  players.  Young  was  the 
only  pitcher  of  promise,  and  his  work  has  not 
improved  as  it  should.  The  team  has  fielded 
and  batted  very  well,  and  started  in  by  defeat- 
ing Princeton,  but  as  the  season  progressed 
several  of  the  men  were  injured,  and  Young 
became  apparently  less  and  less  reliable,  he 
being  credited  in  one  game  with  no  less  than 
nineteen  bases  on  balls.  With  such  work  in 
the  box  and  many  of  the  old  men  laid  off  with 


injuries,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  new  men 
have  lost  courage  and  played  indifferent  ball. 
If  the  nine  could  find  a  good  pitcher  out  of  its 
material  and  get  back  the  injured  men,  Cor- 
nell's team  would  be  dangerous. 

Brown's  team  has  kept  up  the  good  work, 
and  has  to-day  a  better  record  than  any  other 
college  team.  The  nine  has  defeated  Yale  and 
Pennsylvania  and  has  lost  only  three  games — 
one  to  Holy  Cross  and  two  to  Harvard.  The 
team  bats  fairly  well,  runs  bases  with  snap  and 
judgment,  and  has,  perhaps,  the  best  infield  in 
the  colleges.  Lander  and  Fultz  being  particu- 
larly strong.  The  outfield  fields  fairly  well. 
Dunn  is  a  fair  back-stop  and  a  fine  thrower. 
Sommersgill  and  Brady  have  done  good  work 
in  the  box,  and  Harvard  seems  the  only  team 
that  can  bunch  hits  off  either  of  them.  Brown 
certainly  ranks  close  up  with  Harvard  and 
Princeton,  and  a  series  with  Princeton  would 
be  a  close  fight,  though  Princeton  should  win 
on  her  heavier  hitting.  Brown  plays  her  final 
Harvard  game  in  a  few  days,  and  must  win  to 
tie  the  series. 

The  New  England  Association  fight  lies  be- 
tween Williams  and  Amherst,  with  the  chances 
in  favor  of  Williams.  Dartmouth  started  off 
finely,  but  has  slumped  badly  during  the  past 
month.  The  team  is  weak  in  the  box,  and  has 
yet  to  find  a  short-stop  who  can  accept  half  the 
chances  offered  him.  The  team  has  also  lost 
some  men  by  injuries. 

Amherst  has  a  team  of  excellent  fielders  and 
fair  batters,  but  with  Gregory  out  of  the  game 
is  a  little  weak  in  the  box.  Williams  has  not 
so  good  a  fielding  team,  but  bats  better  and  is 
very  strong  in  the  box.  On  the  whole,  Will- 
iams ought  to  win.  Amherst's  only  chance  is 
to  develop  some  good  pitcher  to  take  Gregory's 
place — a  rather  difficult  matter  at  this  late  day. 

Below  are  some  of  the  scores  of  the  more 
important  games : 

May  13,  at  Cambridge, 


16, 
16, 
16, 
19, 
19. 


24, 

'  24, 
'  24, 
"  24, 
"    27, 

"      27> 

','     ^7. 

28, 
"     30, 

30. 

■      30. 

June  3, 

''       7i 


Ithaca 

Princeton, 

Hanover, 

Providence, 

Hanover, 

Ithaca, 

Providence, 

Philadelphia, 

New  Haven, 

Hanover, 

Worcester, 

Amherst, 

Princeton, 

New  Haven, 

Cambridge, 

Cambridge, 

Providence, 

Williamstown, 

Providence, 

Cambridge, 

Princeton, 


Harvard      ic 

Harvard      15 

Princeton    13 

Amherst       9 

Holy  Cross  4 

U.  of  Vt.      15 

Cornell  8 

Harvard       6 

Harvard       8 

Yale  7 

Williams 

Brown 

Amherst 

Princeton 

Yale 

Harvard 

Princeton 

Brown 

Williams 

Harvard 

Harvard 

Harvard 


Williams  9 
Cornell  9 
Yale  o 

Dartmouth  5 
Brown  i 

Dartmouth  8 
U.  of  Wis.  7 
Brown  i 

U.  of  P.  3 
Princeton  5 
Dartmouth  2 
Holy  Cross  4 
Harvard  5 
Cornell  o 
U.  of  Chic,  s 
U.  of  Chic.  7 
Harvard  6 
Yale  4 

Amherst  9 
Brown  i 

U.  of  P.  3 
Princeton    1; 


Hastings  Holyoke, 


GOLF. 


If  the  appetite  of  golf  did  not  grow  on  what 
it  feeds  on  one  would,  looking  at  the  enormous 
proportion  of  the  list  of  fixtures  covering  the 
present  season,  be  inclined  to  consider  that 
there  would  be  a  surfe'it  of  the  game  ;  but 
"  once  a  golfer  always  a  golfer  "  is  not  merely 
a  phrase,  it  is  a  fact.     From  the  sands  of  Shin- 


necock  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  the 
Golden  Gate  there  is  ordered  play  for  every 
week  from  now  till  the  Indian  Summer  re- 
stricts the  area  of  outdoor  life.  The  very  fact 
that  at  this  early  date  clubs  East,  West,  North 
and  South  can,  with  confidence,  issue  their 
schedules  months  in  advance,  is  a  significant 
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fact  indicative  of  the  permanent  position 
golf  has  taken.  Other  sports  are  mainly  spurts 
within  seasons  of  limited  duration.  Golf 
alone  covers  a  period  that  runs  nearly  the  cycle 
of  the  year  ;  indeed,  when  the  Winter  play  in 
the  South  is  reckoned,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
no  end.  A  sport  that  can  claim  that,  and  show 
an  ever-increasing  clientele,  is  a  boon  of  no 
small  nature  to  be  added  to  the  outdoor  pas- 
times of  the  people. 

Cups  and  trophies,  the  legitimate  incitements 
of  amateurs,  continue  to  be  added  to  the  al- 
ready large  list,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  ever- 
increasing  army  of  players.  The  conditions 
under  which  most  of  them  are  contested  for 
are  effectual  in  securing  the  desired  object, 
amateur  skill.  That  given  by  the  Governor  of 
New  York  State  to  the  Sadaquada  Club,  of 
Utica,  is  subject  to  a  rule  which  seems  espe- 
cially commendable.  It  is  to  be  called  "The 
Holiday  Cup,"  and  all  the  contests  for  it  are  to 
take  place  on  legal  holidays. 

In  addition  to  the  Governor's  Holiday  Cup 
there  will  be  contests  at  the  Sadaquada  Club  for 
a  Swedish  cup  of  unique  design  presented  by 
Captain  William  Harrison,  of  London,  and  won 
last  season  by  Halsted  Yates,  with  a  score  of  g6 
for  1 8  holes  ;  the  Club  Cup,  a  very  handsome  cup 
of  silver,  and  won  last  season  by  W.  S.  Doo- 
little  with  a  score  of  109  for  18  holes. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  club  are  : 
Walter  N.  Kernan,  president  ;  William  S. 
Doolittle,  vice-president ;  Halsted  Yates,  sec- 
retary ;  Frederick  Gilbert,  treasurer. 

Governing  Committee — Walter  N.  Kernan, 
William  S.  Doolittle,  Halsted  Yates,  Frederick 
Gilbert,  John  E.  Brandegee,  Joseph  F.  Kernan 
and  Fred  C.  Walcott. 

Green  Committee — Halsted  Yates,  captain  ; 
Walter  N.  Kernan,  William  S.  DooHttle. 

The  opening  handicap  for  the  Governor's 
Holiday  Cup  was  played  on  Decoration  Day, 
with  the  following  result : 

Score.        Handicap.        Net. 

C.  Halsted  Yates 51  o  51 

Fred  S.  Kellogg 70  20  50 

C.  F.  Marklove 71  20  51 

J.  E.  Kernan 80  25  55 

H.  H.  Pease 78  20  58 

L.  W.  Kernan 6g  5  64 

F.  C.  Walcott 69  s  64 

W.  S.  Doolittle 67  o  67 

T.  S.  Parker 87  20  67 

W.  N.  Kernan 67  o  67 

W.  J.  Kernan 68  o  68 

F.  F.  EUinwood 88  20  68 

J.  R.  Goodale gi  20  71 

H.  S.  Patten 71  o  71 

J.  F.  Kernan 73  o  73 

D.C.Adams gs  20  75 

J.  P.  Benkard 80  s  75 

C.  W.  Lyman —  84  s  79 

T.  P.  Kernan : 104  20  84 

C.A.Talcott 113  25  88 

J.  T.  A.  Doolittle 100  5  95 

G.  C.  Sawyer 124  20  104 

W.J.Green  138  25  113 

F.  E.  Wheeler 154  25  129 

Mamarofteck,  N-  Y. — The  Oakland  Club 
followed  an  excellent  example  at  their  opening 
games,  in  which  every  player  played  from 
scratch  in  order  to  give  data  for  future  handi- 
caps. This  was  especially  necessary,  inas- 
much as  since  last  year  new  links  have  been 
secured,  and,  as  all  players  know,  new  links 
frequently  alter  old  ratings  in  a  remarkable 
manner. 


Philadelphia. — The  golfers  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Cricket  Club  held  their  first  i8-hole  handi- 
cap competition  on  May  i6th,  with  the  follow- 
ing result  : 

E.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  gross,  iii  ;  handicap,  20; 
net,  91.  C.  S.  Starr,  loi,  5,  96.  A.  W.  Biddle, 
102,  scratch,  102.  H.  Wharton,  122,  12,  no. 
C.  P.  Lineaweaver,  124,  12,  112.  S.  Y.  Heebner, 
130,  12,  118.  J.  P.  Hood,  129,  10,  119.  A.  H. 
Carter,  132,  12,  120.  Lynford  Biddle,  126,  5,. 
121.  A.  B.  Kelley,  140,  15,  125.  J.  W.  Biddle,. 
125,  scratch,  125.  C.  A.  Potter,  137,  10,  127. 
H.  C.  Still,  138,  10,  128.  C.  S.  Patterson,  Jr., 
140,  10,  130.  J.  W.  Zcbley,  145,  14,  131.  W.  F. 
Brown,  147,  12,  135.  Isaac  Starr,  Jr.,  160,  25, 
135.  E.  V.  Lansdale,  148,  12,  136.  J.  H.  Pat- 
terson, 146,  ic,  136.  J.  H.  Burroughs,  169,  30, 
139.     F.  G.  Whittaker,  167,  27,  140. 

Brookline,  Mass. —  Players  at  the  County 
Club  had  a  novel  experience  at  their  handicap 
game  May  i6th.  The  caddies  went  on  strike, 
and  every  player  had  to  carry  his  own  clubs 
and  watch  his  own  ball. 

The  mixed  foursomes  handicap  is  a  form  of 
competition  which  is  proving  very  popular  in 
this  club,  so  much  so  that  a  mixed  foursomes 
has  been  substituted  for  the  ladies'  handicap 
medal  competition. 

A  mixed  foursomes  handicap  competition  was 
played  Thursday,  May  28th.  The  summary- 
was  : 

Miss  J.  Bacon  and  Mr.  L.  Haughton,  total,. 
129  ;  handicap,  10  ;  net,  119. 

Miss  M.  Ames  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Dalton,  Jr., 
128,  8,  120. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Zerrahn  and  Mr.  H.  Wainwright, 
125,  scratch,  125. 

Miss  K.  Fay  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Codman,  140,  14,. 
126. 

Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Francis  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Rich- 
ards, 146,  16,  130. 

Miss  M.  Chadwick  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Abbott,. 
139,  8,  131. 

Miss  M.  P.  Hamlen  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Cabot,  136,. 
4.  132. 

Mrs.  William  Hooper  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Rice,. 
135,  scratch,  135. 

Miss  F.  Wheelock  and   Mr.   F.   S.   Zerrahn,. 

145.  8,  137. 

Miss  C.  M.  Dabmey  and  Mr.  P.  V.  R.  Ely,. 

146,  8,  138. 

Miss  M.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Thomas, 
157,  14,  143. 

Miss  E.  Sears  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  no^ 
card. 

Baltimore  Golf  Club. — At  the  May  handi- 
cap club  tournament  May  30th,  the  summary 
was  : 

W.  C.  Pennington,  gross,  96  ;  handicap,  14  ;. 
net,  82.  F.  W.  Smith,  86,  scratch,  86.  G.  T. 
Hopkins,  100,  12,  88.  R.  Manson  Smith,  89,, 
scratch,  89.  C.  A.  Murphy,  99,  10,  89.  F.  K. 
Murphy,  105,  16,  89.  J.  C.  Cooper,  93,  scratch, 
93.  H.  Randolph,  106,  8,  98.  Dr.  Paton,  114,. 
15,  99.     T.  Whitridge,  112,  10,  102. 

The  handicapping  was  based  on  a  "  bogey  " 
score  of  84,  on  which  the  scratch  men  were  al- 
lowed ten  strokes  and  others  accordingly.  The 
scratch  men  were  J.  G.  Thorp,  H.  C.  Leeds 
and  M.  J.  Henry.  Twenty-six  players  started, 
but  only  seventeen  of  this  number  handed  in. 
scores.       Howard  Stockton  won  with,  a  net. 
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score  of  74.  He  had,  however,  a  liberal  handi- 
cap of  38.  The  best  gross  score  was  96,  made 
by  J.  G.  Thorp.     The  summary  : 

Howard  Stockton,  gross,  112  ;  handicap,  38  ; 
net,  74.  H.  H.  Fay,  no,  34,  76.  F.  P.  Abbott, 
103,  24,  79.  F.  E.  Zerrahn,  113,  32,  81.  S.  H. 
Bennett,  109,  24,  85.  H.  B.  Duryea,  122,  36, 
86.  J.  G.  Thorp,  96,  10,  86.  J.  B.  Thomas, 
112,  26,  86.  S.  H.  Fessenden,  Jr.,  116,  27,  89. 
P.  V.  R.  Ely,  117,  26,  91.  G.  H.  Francis,  115, 
24,  gi.  F.  I.  Amory,  105,  12,  93.  J.  Warren 
Merrill,  112,  25,  87.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby,  132,  33, 
99.  F.  G.  Curtis,  129,  28,  loi.  Laurence 
Curtis,    124,    19,    105.     J.  I.  Gardner,  2d,  152, 

45,  107- 

On  the  23d  of  May,  "  Bogey  "  was  beaten,  a 
very  unusual  occurrence.      G.  H.  Francis  and 


J.  B.  Fenno  got  the  best  of  "  Colpnel  Bogey" 
by  two  holes  up.     The  summary  was  : 

G.  H.  Francis,  handicap,  20 ;  result  2  up.  J. 
B.  Fenno,  16  ;  2  up.  J.  G.  Thorp,  6  ;  even. 
S.  H.  Bennett,  18  ;  even.  H.  D.  Chapin,  15  ;  i 
down.  P.  V.  R.  Ely,  20  ;  4  down.  F.  P.  Ab- 
bott, 15  ;  5  down.  G.  Hubbard,  22  ;  5  down. 
J.  De  Forest  Danielson,  30  ;  5  down.  M.  J. 
Henry,  9  ;  7  down.  H.  N.  Richards,  30  ;  7 
down.  H.  C.  Leeds,  6  ;  7  down.  R.  T.  Paine, 
Jr.,  21  ;  8  down.  F.  E.  Zerrahn,  21  ;  8  down. 
G.  T.  Dexter,  25  ;  8  down.  G.  T.  Rice,  9  ;  9 
down.  W.  B.  Thomas,  20 ;  10  down.  H.  H. 
Fay,  21  ;  10  down.  S.  M.  Weld,  24  ;  10  down. 
T.  R.  Wheelock,  19  ;  11  down.  H.  B.  Duryea, 
27  ;  12  down.     F.  G.  Curtis,  21  ;  13  down. 

C.  Turner. 
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The  lawn  tennis  season  is  now  fairly  under 
way  and  promises  to  develop  well  before  the 
year  has  passed  into  history.  Larned's  early 
matches  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  have 
been  rather  encouraging,  and  reports  from 
England  seem  favorable  to  a  much  better  rec- 
ord for  him  than  has  been  made  abroad  by  any 
of  the  other  American  experts  who  have  vis- 
ited British  courts.  Earned  easily  defeated 
C.  H.  Martin  in  his  first  match  at  Dublin  in 
the  Irish  Championship  Meeting,  but  suc- 
cumbed in  three  close  sets  the  same  day  to 
W.  V.  Eaves,  who  is  ranked  as  almost,  if  not 
quite,  even  with  the  champion  of  All-England. 
Up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  he  has 
been  beaten  once  since  then  in  scratch  singles 
by  Greville,  another  strong  English  player. 

An  additional  interest  has  been  lent  to  the 
matches  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  by  the  pres- 
ence on  our  courts  of  W.  M.  Cranston,  a  Brit- 
ish player  of  the  second  grade,  who  won  the 
International  Championship  in  Germany  last 
August,  and  the  championship  of  Holland  also 
last  Summer.  Cranston  started  poorly  on 
American  courts,  being  beaten  in  his  first  match 
by  J.  P.  Paret  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Cham- 
pionship, but  in  the  Middle  States  Championship 
matches  the  following  week,  he  seemed  to  re- 
gain his  form  somewhat  in  the  open  handicap 
after  he  had  made  a  very  poor  showing  in 
both  of  the  scratch  events,  being  beaten  in  each 
by  inferior  players.  Cranston  will  play  through 
the  American  season  this  year,  ending  his  cam- 
paign at  Newport,  in  August.  Some  of  his 
friends  expect  for  him  a  very  high  rank  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  one  enthusiast  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  predict  his  winning  our  National 
Challenge  Cup  at  Ne\vport.  He  will  have  to 
improve  very  greatly  over  anything  he  has  yet 
shown  in  this  country,  however,  to  bring  this 
within  the  range  of  possibility. 

Handicap  tennis  was  formally  inaugurated 
at  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  the  Middle  States  Cham- 
pionship tournament  last  month,  but  its  initial 
success  was  marred  by  poor  handicapping. 
American  handicappers  are  woefully  ignorant 
of  the  values  of  odds  when  compared  with  our 
British  cousins,  and  in  "aping  the  English  " 
methods,  they  have  completely  lost  sight  of  the 
prime  object  of  the  British  system,  and  compli- 
cated matters  without  any  advantage.      The 


system  ofhcially  adopted  by  the  United  States 
National  Lawn  Tennis  Association  at  the  an- 
nual convention  last  February  was  that  of 
handicapping  by  quarters  and  omitting  the 
differential  tables.  The  committee  in  charge 
at  Orange,  however,  not  only  used  a  different 
system  (the  sixths  system)  than  that  officially 
adopted,  but  also  used  the  differential  tables, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  adopted  regulations. 

The  only  object  of  using  sixths  in  preference 
to  quarters  is  to  increase  the  number  of  classes 
and  separate  the  players  by  smaller  differences. 
The  folly  of  forsaking  the  official  for  the  other 
system,  therefore,  was  the  more  apparent  when 
it  was  seen  that  only  six  classes  were  used  in  a 
range  of  owe  2-6  of  15  to  give  30.  The  classes 
into  which  the  32  players  were  handicapped 
were  owe  2-6,  scratch,  2-6, 4-6,  15.2,  and  30.  The 
official  system  provides  for  ten  classes  within 
this  range,  so  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  the 
use  of  the  sixths  system.  Fault  was  found  with 
the  handicapping  on  all  si'des,  chiefly  because 
the  limit  men  were  allowed  full  30  and  the  best 
men  placed  only  2-6  behind  scratch,  whereas 
it  is  customary  to  put  the  best  player  15  or 
more  behind  scratch  and  limit  the  given  odds  to 
half -thirty.  A  number  of  "  sleepers  "  were  also 
allowed  to  slip  in  through  the  generosity  of  the 
handicapping  committee. 

Another  big  open  handicap  will  be  given 
during  the  week  of  July  20th,  at  the  Longwood 
Cricket  Club  near  Boston,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  committee's  work  will  be  more  accu- 
rate there  than  at  Orange,  and  also  in  conform- 
ity with  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject. 

J.  Parmly  Paret. 

THE   SOUTHERN   CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  tenth  annual  open  tournament  for  the 
championship  of  the  Southern  States,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  19th  and  following  days.  J. 
Parmly  Paret,  of  New  York,  captured  the 
championship  challenge  cup,  and  first  in  both 
singles  and  doubles  without  the  loss  of  a  set. 

THE   NEW   ENGLAND    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  ninth  annual  open  tournament  for  the 
championship  of  New  England,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  May  26th  and  following  days.  Foote, 
defeated  Chace  after  a  close  match,  in  the  final 
round. 


OUTING  FOR  JULY. 


CRICKET. 


The  most  important  matches  of  the  past  month 
were  the  intercollegiate  championship  series 
which  resulted  in  a  most  decided  victory  for 
Haverford.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
Haverford  team  are  to  make  a  tour  in  England 
this  Summer,  nothing  could  be  more  desirable 
than  that  they  should  go  as  the  finest  college 
team  that  this  country  has  produced  this  year. 
They  most  certainly  hold  good  claim  to  this 
distinction,  for  this  is  their  second  year  of 
championship  honors.  Not  only  have  they 
proved  themselves  the  superior  of  their  sister 
colleges  this  season,  but  their  record  against 
other  clubs  has  been  remarkably  good,  for  they 
have  won  from  teams  such  as  Germantown, 
Philadelphia  Cricket  Club  and  Merion  usually 
place  in  the  field.  This  is  a  good  criterion  that 
the  play  which  students  have  put  up  has  been  by 
no  means  poor,  and  while  I  do  not  expect  to  see 
them  win  all  their  games  abroad,  they  should 
return  with  the  balance  well  on  their  side. 

The  first  of  the  intercollegiate  matches  was 
played  May  22d,  between  Harvard  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  result  of  the 
first  innings  placed  Harvard  in  a  very  good 
position  for  winning  with  her  score  at  69 
against  Pennsylvania's  38.  Harvard  in  her 
second  turn  at  the  bat  put  up  a  total  of  60,  of 
which  P.  H.  Clark  made  21.  Pennsylvania 
were  left  with  92  runs  to  make  to  win  and  70 
minutes  to  get  them  in.  There  was  some 
remarkably  lively  hitting  and  the  necessary 
number  of  runs  were  made,  only  five  minutes 
before  the  call  of  time,  but  with  5  wickets  to 
spare,  Captain  Goodman  and  L.  Biddle  each 
contributing  24  toward  the  total. 

The  second  match  was  played,  May  23d,  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Haverford.  In  this  game 
Harvard  were  defeated  by  10  wickets.  Har- 
vard were  sent  first  to  bat  and  were  dismissed 
for  58,  AV.  W.  Comfort  heading  the  list  with 
22  ;  J.  A.  Lester  did  some  good  bowling  in 
this  inning,  taking  5  wickets  for  13  runs. 
Haverford  in  their  innings  ran  up  a  total  of 
152,  C.  H.  Hawson  58,  A.  B.  Miffin  20,  and  J. 
A.  Lester  20,  being  the  best  contributions. 
Harvard  in  their  second  innings  made  a  better 
showing  with  a  total  of  97,  P.  H.  Clark  being 
well  to  the  front  in  the  batting  list  with  39. 
Haverford  were  left  with  four  runs  to  get  to  win. 
This  they  made  without  the  loss  of  a  wicket. 
Harvards'  fielding  was  decidedly  loose,  no  less 
than  21  of  the  152  runs  of  Haverford's  innings 
counting  as  extras. 

The  final  game  played  on  May  29th  between 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Haverford  re- 
sulted in  a  very  easy  victory,  and  the  cham- 
pionship for  the  latter  by  an  innings  and  24 
runs.  Pennsylvania  were  dismissed  in  their 
first  innings  for  60  and  in  their  second  for  40 
runs;  Haverford  in  their  innings  made  124, 
C.  R.  Hinchman  making  55  with  a  well  played 
not  out  innings.  The  fielding  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians  was  by  no  means  good,  22  of  Haver- 
ford's 124  being  extras.  The  intercollegiate 
prize  bats  for  batting  and  bowling  averages 
both  go  to  Haverford  men,  C.  R.  Hinchman 
having  the  best  batting  average  in  the  three 
games  (60  runs),  and  D.  H.  Adams  the  best 
bowling  average  with  13  wickets  for  35  runs. 


The  Germantown  C.  C,  of  Philadelphia, 
visited  New  York  on  May  30th  and  played  a 
match  against  a  combined  team  from  the 
Staten  Island  C.  C.  and  New  Jersey  A.  C.  on 
the  Staten  Island  C.  C.  grounds  at  Livingston. 
Germantown  won  the  toss  and  started  the  bat- 
ting. Until  F.  H.  Bohlen  came  in  their  score 
was  going  slowly,  but  with  his  well  played 
innings  of  72  not  out,  the  total  was  raised  to 
138.  This  was  not  enough  to  secure  a  victory 
for  the  visitors,  and  the  home  team  put  up  162 
in  their  turn,  winning  by  a  comfortable  mar- 
gin. The  best  contributions  toward  the  home 
total  were  C.  P.  Hurditch,  33  ;  C.  Byers,  24, 
and  Lohman,  23. 

The  tour  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association 
team  to  New  York  proved  most  successful  for 
the  visitors.  Their  schedule  provided  for 
games  against  the  Manhattans,  Staten  Island 
C.  C,  New  Jersey  A.  C,  and  the  Crescent 
A.  C,  and  the  only  game  lost  was  against  the 
N.  J.  A.  C.  The  first  game  of  the  tour,  played 
on  June  3d  against  the  Manhattans,  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  visitors  by  four  wickets. 
Manhattans  were  sent  to  bat  first  and  compiled 
131,  J.  Mort,  38,  and  F.  J.  Prendergast,  22, 
being  the  best  contributions.  Some  good  bat- 
ting on  the  part  of  C.  L.  Bixby  (49),  Cham^- 
bers  (30),  and  F.  S.  Mort  (21),  helped  bring 
the  visitors  total  to  132  and  gave  them  the 
game  with  4  wickets  to  spare. 

The  second  game  of  the  tour,  on  June  4th, 
against  Staten  Island,  again  resulted  in  a  win 
for  the  visitors,  by  a  score  of  121  to  63.  T. 
Pettit,  25  ;  Chambers,  22,  and  C.  L.  Bixby,  20, 
were  the  best  scores  for  the  winners.  The 
bowling  of  R.  Cracknell  and  Chambers  was 
particularly  good,  and  to  them  the  Islanders 
owed  their  small  score. 

In  the  third  match  on  June  5th,  the  Bostoni- 
ans  met  with  their  only  reverse  at  the  hands  of 
the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club.  M.  R.  Cobb 
was  bowling  in  splendid  style  and  the  visitors 
made  very  little  showing  against  the  combined 
efforts  of  he  and  F.  F.  Kelly,  the  former  in 
addition  to  doing  the  "hat  trick,"  obtained 
4  wickets  in  5  balls,  and  took  6  wickets  for  21 
runs.  Kelly  took  3  wickets  for  13  runs.  The 
side  was  dismissed  for  39  ;  the  horne  team  in 
their  turn  at  the  bat  ran  up  a  total  of  106  ;  M. 
A.  Cobb  24  and  A.  S.  Webster  21,  were  the  best 
scores. 

The  B.  A.  A.  brought  their  tour  to  a  close 
on  June  5th  with  a  match  against  the  Crescent 
A.  C.  Thanks  to  the  sportsmanlike  spirit  of  the 
Crescent's  captain,  the  game  was  prevented 
from  being  a  draw,  for  at  the  time  agreed  upon 
to  end  the  game  there  were  still  two  of  his  side's 
wickets  to  fall,  but  he  agreed  to  play  the  game 
out  and  prevent  a  draw.  The  visitors  batted 
first  and  put  together  a  good  total  of  177,  T. 
Pettit  played  a  fine  free-hitting  innings  of  70, 
J.  W.  Button  came  next  with  37  not  out,  and 
S.  Wright  (brother  of  "  George,"  so  well  known 
in  cricket  circles  the  country  over),  contributed 
a  good  23.  George  Wright  and  J.  W.  Dutton 
both  bowled  well,  and  by  their  efforts  the 
Crescent's  total  was  kept  down  to  49.  Wright 
took  5  wickets  for  15  runs.  The  Bostonians 
suffered  the  fate  of  almost  all  clubs  that  go  on 
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tour,  having  to  leave  two  or  three  of  their  best 
men  behind,  for  business  reasons,  but  their  visit 
to  the  metropolis  may  be  termed  a  success  for 
all  that.  They  possess  one  advantage  over  the 
local  clubs,  in  the  fact  that  almost  all  their 
players  are  natives. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  standing  of  the 
Philadelphia  clubs  in  the  Halifax  Cup  series  is 
as  follows  :  Merion  are  leading  with  two  clear 
wins,  Germantown  and  Belmont  come  next 
equal  seconds  with  one  game  won  and  one  lost, 
Tioga  and  Philadelphia  equal  thirds,  with  one 
game  won  and  two  lost. 

The  results  of  the  New  York  Cricket  Associa- 
tion's games  played  up  to  June  6th,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

May  gth — New  Jersey  A.  C.  35  ;  Brooklyn,  34. 

May  23d — Manhattan,  157  ;  Columbia,  35. 

May  23d — Brooklyn,  53  ;  King's  Co.,  Sf.  George,  44. 

May  30th — Paterson,  61,  80  ;  Manhattan,  62,  57. 

May  30th— Brooklyn,  92,  54  (no  wickets) ;  Harlem,  28, 

116. 
June  6th — Paterson,  91 ;  Columbias,  60. 
June  6th — King's  Co.,  St.  George,  92  ;  Harlem,  66. 
June  6th — Brooklyn,  93  ;  St.  George  A.  C,  33. 

In  England,  the  county  match  between 
Yorkshire  and  Warwickshire,  played  at  Bir- 
mingham, May  7,  8  and  9,  proved  a  memorable 
•event,  for  by  scoring  887  the  Yorkshiremen 
beat  all  previous  records  of  an  innings  in  first- 
class  cricket.  During  the  compilation  of  this 
score  no  less  than  four  of  the  team  passed 
the  century  mark  —  Peel,  not  out,  210;  Lord 
Hawke,  166  ;  Wainwright,  126,  and  F.  S.  Jack- 
son, 117. 

Young  W.  G.  Grace  seems  to  be  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father.  Recently  the 
"Dr."  put  up  a  total  of  243  against  Sussex. 
"Within  tv/o  days  his  son  scored  213  for  Pem- 
broke College  against  Caius  College,  at  Cam- 
bridge. T.  C.  Turner. 

PACIFIC    COAST.  ' 

May  3d,  the  Pacific  C.  C.  played  against  the 
Bohemian  C.  C,  at  Alameda,  Cal.  The  Bo- 
hemians scored  59  in  their  first  innings,  S.  B. 
Martin  contributing  21.  In  their  second  in- 
nings they  could  put  together  only  28.  Huffer- 
dine  and  Casidy  bowled  well  for  the  Pacific 


C.  C.  In  going  to  the  bat  the  Pacific  team 
scored  104,  to  which  H.  Pocock  contributed  27 
and  H.  C.  Casidy  23,  not  out.  This  score  gave 
the  victory  to  the  Pacific  Club  by  an  innings 
and  17  runs. 

On  the  same  day  the  Alameda  team  played 
against  the  California  C.  C.  team.  Alameda 
took  the  bat  first  and  scored  224  runs  for  4 
wickets.  Price  making  84,  J.  J.  Moriarity  58, 
H.  Bird  36,  not  out,  and  Ward,  Jr.,  24.  The 
innings  was  then  called,  and  the  California 
team  went  in  but  could  score  only  59.  Fol- 
lowing on  they  scored  99,  thus  losing  by  an 
innings  and  66  runs. 

May  loth,  the  Bohemian  C.  C.  met  the  Ala- 
meda C.  C.  Going  in  first,  the  Bohemians 
scored  47,  The  Alameda  team  scored  77,  of 
which  J.  J.  Moriarity  made  28,  Cecil  Gardner 
25,  not  out.  In  Bohemia's  second  innings, 
W.  Robertson  scored  76,  and  only  8  wickets 
were  lost  for  124  runs,  but  the  game  went  to 
Alameda  on  the  first  innings. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Pacific  team,  playing 
against  the  California  team,  made  the  large 
score  of  350  runs,  to  which  total  H.  S.  Pocock, 
106,  was  the  largest  contributor.  Nine  of  the 
eleven  made  double  figures.  The  California 
team  were  able  to  put  together  only  55. 

May  17th,  the  Pacific  C.  C.  met  the  Alameda 
C.  C.  The  Pacific  men  made  a  total  of  140 
runs,  of  which  E.  A.  Mutch  scored  25,  H.  E. 
Pocock  23,  and  G.  Wiseman  22.  The  Alameda 
team  were  able  to  put  together  only  73,  to 
which  R.  B.  Hogue  (captain)  contributed  37, 
not  out,  and  C.  Gardner  22. 

There  was  no  cup  match  on  the  Klinkner- 
ville  ground  on  May  17th. 

May  24th  there  was  no  cup  match  at  the 
Alameda  ground. 

On  the  same  day,  the  cup  match  between 
the  Bohemian  and  the  California  clubs  was 
played.  The  Bohemians  went  in  first,  and 
aided  by  32  from  W.  R.  Robertson  and  26  from 
W.  R.  West,  made  up  a  total  of  124.  The 
California  C.  C.  team  scored  73  runs,  J.  B. 
Brookes,  27,  being  the  chief  contributor. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 


ROD  AND  GUN. 


FISHING. 

July,  while  usually  inferior  to  June  as  a 
iishing  month,  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
especially  if  the  angler  can  extend  his  trip  to 
the  waters  of  the  extreme  North  and  West. 
To  those  who  really  enjoy  an  outing  for  its 
own  sake,  irrespective  of  the  weight  of  the 
catch,  July  offers  certain  advantages.  It  is  an 
ideal  month  for  camping,  for  while  high  tem- 
peratures are  the  rule,  all  green  growths  still 
retain  a  fair  share  of  that  delightful  freshness 
so  characteristic  of  June.  Moreover,  and  this 
is  an  important  matter,  the  swarms  of  insect 
pests  which  invariably  torture  a  man  during 
the  earlier  season,  either  disappear,  or  greatly 
relax  their  efforts,  as  the  month  advances. 

Of  course,  the  reason  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  fishing  during  July  is  the  general  warming 
up.  As  the  temperature  of  the  waters  rises 
trout  in  particular,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
'.black  bass    appear  to   grow  sluggish  and  in- 


different to  lures  which  earlier  in  the  season 
are  most  attractive.  Hence  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  the  far  North  and  West,  where  ice  and 
snow  linger  longest,  are  the  best.  If  the  water 
would  remain  at  the  June  temperature,  the 
midsummer  fishing  would  be  up  to  the  early 
standard  except  for  a  possible  slight  decrease, 
owing  to  a  superabundance  of  the  natural 
insect  food. 

The  July  fisherman  should  not  be  discour- 
aged if  a  bit  of  water  prove  unremunerative, 
although  the  same  water  afforded  capital  sport 
a  few  weeks  before.  The  trout  have  not  all 
been  killed,  nor  have  they  decamped  to  some 
other  stream — they  have  simply  gone  to  the 
coldest  water  they  could  find.  Now  comes  the 
opportunity  for  the  lynx-ej^ed,  silent-footed, 
intelligent  member  of  the  craft.  He  knows 
the  habits  of  his  quarry,  and  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeds to  prowl  about  and  thoroughly  acquaint 
himself  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  stream. 
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There  are  springs  somewhere,  either  trickling 
down  the  banks,  or  bubbling  up  from  the  bot- 
toms of  pools,  and  where  these  ice-cold  tribu- 
taries are,  there  Avill  the  big  trout  be  found. 
Here  and  there,  too,  under  the  banks,  are  cool, 
dark  recesses  with  plenty  of  water,  and  these 
form  favorite  retreats  for  the  heavier  fish  that 
are  able  to  maintain  possession. 

The  tenants  of  such  strongholds  require  a 
course  of  special  treatment,  if  they  are  to  be 
taken  with  the  fly.  No  clumsy  stepping  about, 
rattling  of  stones  in  the  stream,  or  jarring  of 
the  earth  about  their  lurking-places,  will  be 
tolerated.  Neither  can  they  be  induced  to 
come  forth  after  the  sun  has  climbed  above  the 
trees  and  before  the  evening  shadows  have 
begun  to  blur  the  outlines  of  the  pool.  Such 
fish  are  well  aware  that  their  favorite  winged 
prey  is  best  secured  at  dawn  and  at  dusky  eve. 
Therefore  the  man  who  must  use  flies  is  up 
before  the  sun  and  ready  to  go  home  in  time 
for  breakfast.  After  that  he  ma}!-  lounge  about 
till  the  sun  is  sinking,  for  the  two  ends  of  the 
day  afford  in  a  brief  time  more  sport  than  may 
be  had  during  all  the  intervening  sun-baked 
hours.  When  the  quick  plash  of  the  leaping 
fish  is  heard  through  the  dusk,  your  white 
miller  or  your  coachman  should  tempt  him  if 
he  be  at  all  assailable.  Other  useful  flies  for 
July  are  professor,  grizzly  and  brown  palmers, 
black  midge,  July  dun  and  red  ant. 

The  bait-fisher  mainly  depends  upon  worms, 
bits  of  pork  fat,  and  the  larvae  of  bees,  wasps, 
and  other  insects.  Grasshoppers  and  crickets 
are  frequently  deadly.  Fish  lurking  under 
banks,  or  at  the  bottoms  of  deep  pools,  may 
easily  be  tempted  if  a  few  precautions  are 
taken.  The  fisherman  must  avoid  all  noise, 
and  be  careful  not  to  show  himself.  The  surest 
method  is  to  steal  unobserved  to  a  point  well 
above  where  the  fish  are  lying,  drop  in  the  bait, 
and  let  the  current  bear  it  down  exactly  as 
would  happen  if  the  morsel  had  fallen  in  with- 
out any  connection  with  human  schemes.  Fish 
are  accustomed  to  having  choice  scraps  borne 
to  their  lairs  by  the  current,  and  if  this  method 
fails,  no  other  that  I  know  of  will  succeed. 

Discussing  July  fishing  naturally  suggests 
work  with  the  two  handed  rod  on  the  Canadian 
salmon  i ,.  /ors.  From  what  I  have  heard  from 
the  Nortn  the  prospects  are  good,  and  before 
this  copy  of  Outing  shall  have  reached  its 
readers  many  Americans  will  be  busy  on  the 
pools  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick.  One 
young  Englishman,  however,  will  not  enjoy 
the  sport  for  which  he  last  month  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  His  purpose  was  to  fish  the  River 
Mingan,  but  he  accidentally  shot  himself  in 
Montreal's  beautiful  Mount  Royal  Park. 

Some  years  ago,  the  arrival  of  American 
salmon  fishers  at  Montreal  used  to  greatly  in- 
terest a  certain  party  of  Canadian  sportsmen. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Americans  were  mighty 
good  fellows,  for  every  fisherman  is  a  good 
fellow.  King-pin  of  them  all  was  surely  the 
late  Billy  Florence — that  keen  angler,  and 
kindly,  merry  soul,  who  made  a  friend  of  every 
manly  man  he  met.  When  Florence  reached 
the  "Windsor"  mirth  ruled  the  bright  day 
through.  He  knew  every  frequenter  of  the 
place  worth  knowing,  and  he  always  appeared 
to  have  a  special  story  for  each  acquaintance. 


When  every  man  in  the  big  rotunda  seemed  to 
be  irresistibly  drawn  to  one  spot,  when  they 
stood  massed  four  deep  with  every  head  bent 
to  the  common  center,  the  odds  were  Man- 
hattan Island  to  a  sand-pile  that  Billy  Florence 
was  the  center  :  and  when  that  crowd  sud- 
denly burst  and  scattered  like  an  exploding 
shell  charged  with  all  known  styles  of  laugh, 
everybody  within  earshot  knew  that  Billy  had 
sprung  another  good  one.  Peace  to  his  ashes  ! 
He  knew,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  man 
who  has  cast  the  fly,  the  magic  of  clean  mirth. 

Some  curious  cases  of  mortality  among  the 
fish  of  widely  separated  Canadian  waters,  have 
of  late  been  troubling  the  authorities.  The 
matter  has  assumed  such  proportions  that  the 
Minister  of  Marine  has  been  requested  to  order 
an  investigation.  In  one  case,  that  of  the 
river  Thames,  a  tributary  of  Lake  St.  Clair, 
the  destruction  of  fish  has  been  so  great  as  to 
call  for  action  by  the  Chatham  Board  of  Health, 
Chatham  being  one  of  the  important  cities  on 
the  river.  The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that 
the  fish  die  because  of  some  pollution  of  the 
water  by  mills  up  stream  using  chemicals. 
This  can  hardly  be  borne  out.  The  river  is  a 
sluggish  stream,  winding  through  a  compara- 
tively low  and  level  country.  From  its  junc- 
tion with  Lake  St.  Clair  to  the  city  of  Chatham 
is  about  17  miles,  while  from  Chatham,  by 
river,  to  the  next  city  from  which  any  con- 
siderable pollution  could  come,  London,  is 
about  120  miles.  This  stretch  of  137  miles  of 
river  could  hardly  be  polluted  by  the  combined 
drainage  of  two  small  cities.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  mortality  among  the  fish  is 
due  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  and 
to  the  presence  of  minute  organisms  which 
clog  the  gills  of  the  fish.  This  is  probably  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  fisli  of  the  Thames  include  black  bass, 
muskallonge,  wall-eyed  pike,  pike,  carp,  rock 
bass,  perch,  gar-pike,  cat-fish,  mullet,  so-called 
sheepshead,  together  with  varieties  of  bass  and 
other  small  fish  grouped  under  the  general 
heads  of  pan-fish  and  bait-fish.  I  have  fished 
that  river  more  times  than  I  would  now  care  ta 
count,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  mortality 
among  the  fish  is  no  new  thing.  Twenty,  or 
more  years  ago,  the  fish  died  by  hundreds  from 
some  unknown  cause,  andthis  strange  mortality 
has  been  noted  at  irregular  intervals  since.  It 
may  be  that  a  low  stage  of  the  water  and  an 
unseasonable  period  of  heat  coming  together 
cause  the  death  of  the  fish,  by  suddenly  raising" 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  by  so  doing 
favoring  the  rapid  development  of  pernicious- 
minute  organisms.  Something  of  this  sort  will 
probably  be  found  responsible,  but  whatever  it 
may  prove  to  be,  it  has  this  year  accomplished 
sufficient  harm  in  many  waters  to  entitle  it  ta 
an  investigation. 

SHOOTING. 

When  a  fellow's  so  warm  that  a  roof-garden,, 
or  a  big,  white-whiskered  breaker  are  about 
the  only  things  which  can  give  him  pleasure  to 
contemplate,  he  hates  even  to  think  of  a  gun. 
There  are  men,  however,  who  believe  in  sweat- 
ing through  miasmatic  cover  after  cock,  and 
mowing  big  gaps  through  masses  of  weak- 
winged  shore-birds,  while  the  sun  is  so  power- 
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ful  that  the  game  is  high  before  it  can  be  got 
home.  I  do  not  fancy  such  loo-in-the-shade 
sport.  When  good  dogs  cannot  do  themselves 
justice,  they  are  much  better  loafing  on  the 
lawn,  and  when  a  man's  vision  is  blurred  by 
mosquitoes  and  perspiration,  when  his  brain 
throbs  every  time  a  shell  explodes,  the  draw- 


backs so  far  exceed  the  pleasure,  that  the 
latter  requires  a  most  powerful  imagination  to 
locate  it.  Get  thee  to  a  greenery,  to  the  surf, 
or  anywhere  that's  wet  and  comparatively  cool, 
and  suffer  the  panting  birds  to  moult  in  much 
needed  peace. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


KENNEL. 


A  WORD   ABOUT  THE   BLOODHOUND. 

Of  late  many  interesting  stories  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press  concerning  this  much  ma- 
ligned and  almost  wholly  misunderstood  mem- 
ber of  the  canine  family.  This  is  cheering  for 
it  goes  to  show  that  admirers  of  the  breed  are 
busy  in  its  behalf,  and  that  the  people  at  large 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  enlightened  concerning 
a  subject  upon  which  they  have  previously 
been  grossly  misinformed. 

The  rather  unenviable  notoriety  of  the  name 
"  bloodhound"  may  be  traced  to  two  distinct 
causes — one,  the  sensational  writer,  and  the 
other  the  old  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  shows. 
The  sensational  writer  must  needs  be  absurdly 
extravagant,  blood  must  smear  everything,  and 
the  "savage  brute"  must  fasten  his  fangs  in 
the  throat  of  the  "  burly  negro,"  or  other  un- 
palatable quarry.  The  average  writer  knows 
so  little  of  his  most  profitable  subjects,  and  the 
average  reader  is  so  far  from  suspecting  the 
depth  of  his  favorite  writer's  ignorance,  that 
the  two  get  along  famously.  All  work  done  by 
dogs  must  be  bloody  to  attract  attention,  and, 
of  course,  the  dogs  that  do  bloody  work  must 
be  bloodhounds — it  sounds  well,  don't  you 
know? 

The  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  shows  advertised 
ramping  bloodhounds  and  carried  from  town 
to  town  a  pack  of  ill-favored  brutes,  frequently 
a  blending  of  Great  Dane,  Mastiff  and  cur. 
These  wore  their  ears  trimmed,  which  insured 
a  diabolical  expression,  while  many  of  the  dogs 
were  muzzled  and  led  about  on  chains  of  un- 
necessary weight.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
muzzles  were  merely  a  bluff  for  effect,  though 
perhaps  some  of  the  curs  actually  were  mean 
enough  to  bite. 

To  the  average  spectator  such  exhibits  were 
impressive,  and  as  the  supposed  to  be  savage 
brutes  were  called  bloodhounds,  the  true  blood- 
hound had  to  stand  the  consequences.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  few  of  those  who  con- 
demn this  hound  have  ever  seen  a  well-bred 
specimen.  Good  bloodhounds  are  scarce,  even 
in  England.  In  this  country,  about  the  only 
chance  for  the  public  to  see  them  is  at  some 
important  show,  where  from  two  to  half  a  dozen 
good  ones  may  grace  the  benches.  Instead  of 
being  a  huge  beast  with  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  gore,  the  bloodhound  is  a  medium-sized 
dog,  with  a  heart  full  of  love,  a  head  full  of 
brains,  and  possessing  scenting  powers  of  ex- 
traordinary delicacy.  If  a  model  of  canine 
dignity,  intelligence  and  gentleness  were  de- 
sired, the  dog  which  best  exemplifies  these  is 
surely  the  bloodhound.  It  is  the  dog's  marvelous 
nose,  more  than  average  sense  and  docility, 
which  enable  him  to  trail  the  clean  boot,  and 
to  follow  a  fugitive  through  difficulties  which 
no  other  dog  can  be  depended  upon  to  master. 


When  the  pursued  has  been  run  down  there  is 
no  blood  or  even  show  of  savagery.  The 
hound  has  done  his  work  and  he  knows  it,  and 
he  merely  bays  at  his  quarry  from  a  respectful 
distance,  and  this  baying  is  intended  to  let  his 
master  know  that  the  quest  has  ended,  nothing 
more.  Of  course,  one  may  find  an  occasional 
bloodhound  with  a  temper,  but  this  is  the  excep- 
tion. Some  pugs  are  snappy,  and  even  the 
lordly  St.  Bernard  has  been  known  to  betray 
confidence.  It  is  a  fact  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
bloodhounds  are  as  good  tempered  and  reliable 
as  St.  Bernards.  Some  day  this  hound  may 
be  better  understood,  and  he  will  be  found  one 
of  the  most  gentle  and  interesting  of  the  entire 
canine  race. 

The  English  National  Association's  and  the 
Kennel  Club's  field  trials  resulted  as  follows  : 
National  Trials,  run  near  Shrewsbury  ;  Pointer 
Puppy  Stakes,  6  starters — ist,  F.  C.  Lowe's  1. 
and  w.  bitch  Dora  of  Kippen  (Don  of  Bolcord- 
Duchess  of  Bolcord)  ;  2d,  E.  Bishop's  1.  and  w. 
dog  Tom  Pedro  (Senor  Don  Pedro-Jeannette) ; 
3d,  C.  J.  Cotes'  1.  and  w.  dog  Pope  (Prior  of 
Bromfield-PoUy  Jones). 

Setter  Puppy  Stakes,  13  starters  —  ist,  J. 
Bishops  b.  w.  and  t.  Duchess  of  Salop  (Ben 
Bow-Maud  S  ) ;  2d,  T.  Lauder's  b.  w.  and  t. 
Barton  Charmer  (Sybarite  Sam  -  Charming 
Spot) ;  3d,  S.  Humphrey's  red  Bonny  Pat  of 
Coldhill  (Harlech-Bertha).  In  the  Absolute  the 
setter  beat  the  pointer.  The  Acton  Reynold 
Stakes  for  aged  pointers  and  setters  was  won 
by  W.  W.  Walker's  1.  and  w.  pointer  Wilful 
Winnie  (Sanford  RoUs-Sanford  Maggie). 

The  Cleverly  Brace  Stakes,  pointers  and  set- 
ters, had  six  brace  in.  The  winners  were  A.  P. 
Heywood- Lonsdale's  w.  and  b.  setters  South 
Durham  Daisy  and  South  Durham  Di,  litter 
sisters  (Prince  W  -  Lookout).  Same  owner's 
brace  of  pointers  was  second. 

The  International  Champion  Stakes,  setters 
and  pointers,  had  12  starters — ist,  B.  J.  War- 
wick's 1.  and  w.  pointer  Dolly  of  Budhill  (Brag 
of  Merelbeke-Devon  Betty)  :  2d,  A.  Richard's 
b.  w.  and  t.  setter  Wild  Frederick  (Wild  Rod- 
erick-Wild Meg) ;  3d,  W.  W.  Walker's  Wilful 
Winnie  ;  4th,  K.  Iria's  1.  and  w.  pointer  Grace 
of  Strasbourg  (Rocket  R-Tripe  II.). 

The  Kennel  Club's  Trials,  run  near  Ipswich, 
resulted  as  follows  :  Derby,  for  pointers  and 
setters,  25  starters — ist,  A.  Morren's  1.  and  w. 
pointer  Bendigo  of  Brussels  (Rocket-Merbes) ; 
2d,  S.  Humphrey's  Irish  setter  Merry  Jill  of 
Coldhill  (Harlech-Bertha)  ;  3d,  W.  Arkwright's 
pointer  Star  One  (Banjo  O'Gymru-Spot  White); 
4th,  F.  C.  Lowe's  Dora  of  Kippen  ;  5th,  S. 
Humphrey's  Bonny  Pat  of  Coldhill  ;  6th,  T. 
Lauder's  Barton  Charmer.  The  Brace  Stakes 
had  two  brace  in,  and  was  won  by  R.  Purcell 
Llewellin's  Daphne  and  Rosa  Wind  'Em.     The 
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All-Age  Stakes,  pointers  and  setters,  19  start- 
ers— ist,  B.  J.  Warwick's  Dolly  of  Budhill  ; 
2d,  F.  C.  Lowe's  Mabel  of  Kippen  ;  3d,  R.  P. 
Llewellin's  Daphne  ;  4th,  A.  Morren's  Ben- 
digo  of  Brussels. 

The  Pacific  Kennel  Clubs  fifth  annual  show, 
held  at  San  Francisco,  was  fairly  successful. 
The  entries  numbered  about  350.  Mr.  Jas. 
Mortimer  judged  all  classes.  The  Oakland 
show  had  264  dogs  benched,  and  made  money. 
Seattle  Kennel  Club's  third  annual  followed 
with  about  130  entries,  among  which  were 
some  of  the  crack  Californians.  The  feature 
of  the  show  was  the  Irish  setter  exhibit,  which 
was  exceptionally  good. 

The  English  Setter  Club's  trials  resulted  as 
follows  :  Puppy  Stakes,  8  starters— ist,  J.  F. 
Hatfield's  b.  and  w.  Cranfield  Dora  (Prince 
Frederick-Rhine  IV.)  ;  2d,  J.  Bishop's  1.  and 
w.  Salt  of  Salop  (Bounce-Sail)  ;  3d,  E.  Bishop's 
b.  b.  Shooting  Starlight  (Sybarite  Sam-Charm- 
ing Spot). 

Pointer  Puppy  Stakes,  6  starters  —  ist,  J. 
Bishop's  Dick  of  Salop  (Don-Belle)  ;  2d,  F.  C. 
Lowe's  Diana  of  Kippen  (Dick  III. -Belle  of 
Coldhill).  Third  prize  was  withheld.  The 
Absolute  was  won  by  Cranfield  Dora.  The 
Brace  Stakes  was  won  by  A.  P.  Heywood- 
Lonsdale's  setters  South  Durham  Di  and  Ight- 
field  Roma.  The  All-Age  Stakes  for  pointers 
or  setters,  fell  to  A.  P.  Heywood-Lonsdale's 
pointer  Ightfield  Tom  (Sybarite  Sam-Ightfield 
Rose) ;  2d,  Sir  H.  de  Trafford's  Irish  setter 
Punchestown  (Ponto-Kerry  Kate)  ;  equal  third, 
A.  P.  Heywood-Lonsdale's  b.  w.  and  t.  setter 


South  Durham  Di  (Prince  W-Lookout),  and 
J.  Bishop's  1.  and  w.  setter  Salt  of  Salop 
(Bounce-Sail). 

Detroit  expects  to  have  a  new  Irish  setter 
club  and  to  hold  trials  in  Michigan. 


Mr.  William  Loeffler,  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  has 
sold  the  following  Dachshunde  :  Maximilian, 
chestnut  and  tan,  to  Mr.  John  Boyd  Thacher, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  ;  Sandy,  black  and  tan,  to  Mr. 
Irving  Johnson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  Nora,  black 
and  tan,  to  Mrs.  Edith  Riggs,  Port  Dalhousie, 
Ont.  ;  Black  Girl,  black  and  tan,  to  Mr.  Chas. 
T.  Limberg,  Leadville,  Col.  ;  Milwaukee  Boy, 
black  and  tan,  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Brummer,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  ;  Lisette,  chestnut  and  tan,  to 
Mr.  W.  F.  Brummer,  Milwaukee  ;  Gretchen  L., 
chestnut  and  tan,  to  Mr.  James  R.  Walker, 
Chicago  ;  Floss,  black  and  tan,  to  Mr.  Ch. 
Koenig,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  Wilhelm  Meister, 
black  and  tan,  to  Dr.  Wuerdemann,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  ;  Pedro  L.,  black  and  tan,  to  Mr.  G.  M. 
Mashek,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  ;  Loreley,  black  and 
tan,  to  Dr.  Wuerdemann,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;. 
Helene,  black  and  tan,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Uihlein, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  Jolly,  black  and  tan,  to  Mr. 
Jos.  T.  Leimert,  Chicago  ;  Snap,  black  and  tan, 
to  Mr.  F.  Wethe,  Milwaukee  ;  Zig-Zag,  black 
and  tan,  to  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Kronshage,  Boscobel, 
Wis.  ;  Moses,  black  and  tan,  to  Mr.  E.  J. 
Weiser,  Decorah,  Iowa  ;  Florence,  black  and_ 
tan,  to  Mr.  A.  Beckman,  Chicago  ;  Tilly  L., 
black  and  tan,  to  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Limberg,  Lead- 
ville, Col.  Damon. 


EQUESTRIANISM. 


The  steeplechase  meeting  at  the  Country 
Club,  of  Brookline,  which  ended  June  6th,  was 
a  success  in  every  way.  This  meeting  has 
always  been  a  favorite  fixture  with  amateur 
racing  men.  The  management  is  faultless, 
the  purses  are  extremely  liberal,  while  the 
social  features  of  the  meeting  always  render  it 
very  attractive. 

The  riding  of  Mr.  Persse,  the  Irish  gentle- 
man jockey,  maintained  the  favorable  im- 
pression it  has  created  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Persse  usually  rides  for  "  Mr.  Chamblet,"  the 
nom  de  course  of  a  well-known  Boston  horse- 
man, and  on  Saturday,  the  closing  day  of  the 
meeting,  he  had  the  mount  on  that  gentle- 
man's Duke  of  Abercorn,  in  the  Country  Club 
Open  Handicap  Steeplechase.  Nothing  pret- 
tier could  be  imagined  than  this  contest.  There 
were  seven  starters,  and  all  but  one.  The  Peer, 
finished.  Mr.  Rodman  Barney's  riding  also 
attracted  considerable  attention.  He  had 
the  honor  of  being  credited  with  three  winning 
mounts  on  the  last  day. 

The  polo  season  of  1896  opened  with  a  more 
promising  prospect  than  has  any  season 
hitherto.  At  the  close  of  last  season  interest 
in  the  game  was  unprecedented ;  even  the 
public  were  beginning  to  take  more  interest  in 
it.  Hitherto  it  has  been  played  too  exclusively 
and  no  effort  has  been  made  to  interest  the 
public.  The  championship  games  of  polo  in 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  did  much  to  popu- 
larize the  game,  and  it  would  not  be  a  bad 


idea  if  polo  games  were  played  in  the  public; 
parks  of  other  cities.  No  game  is  prettier  or 
more  interesting  to  watch,  so  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  and  the  players  would  soon  find 
that  the  interest  of  an  increased  number  of 
spectators  would  give  the  sport  renewed  vigor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  Polo  As- 
sociation was  compelled  to  award  the  same 
dates — June  ist  to  6th — to  the  Brookline 
Country  Club  and  the  Devon  Polo  Club,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Consequently  the  Devon  Club 
suffered,  and  the  only  club  to  enter  for  its  tour- 
nament besides  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club 
was  the  Rockaway  second  team. 

The  dates  awarded  to  the  clubs  for  tourna- 
ments by  the  Polo  Association  for  the  balance 
of  the  season  are  as  follows  :  Rockaway  Club, 
June  29- July  11  ;  Dedham  Club,  Massachusetts, 
July  13-18  ;  Myopia  Club,  July  20-25  ;  Point 
Judith  Country  Club,  August  3-12  ;  Westches- 
ter Polo  Club,  Newport,  August  13-26  ;  Buffalo 
Polo  Club,  for  the  Association  cups,  October 
i-io ;  St.  Louis  Club,  October  12-17. 

The  growth  of  polo  in  this  country  has  been 
slow  but  steady,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  was  prepared  by  President 
H.  L.  Herbert,  of  the  Polo  Association,  from 
statistics  of  the  organization.  The  probability 
is  that  this  year  will  see  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  clubs  in  the  Association,  and  a  total  of  35a 
players. 

Here  is  President  Herbert's  table  of  statis- 
tics : 
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Clubs. 


89^. 
895- 


Players. 
100 
142 
160 
179 
201 
270 


Match 
Games. 
33 

37 
29 
24 
17 
SI 


Probably  the  most  important  of  the  minor 
horse  shows  which  are  to  be  held  during  the 
present  Summer  is  the  Newport  Open-Air 
Show,  which  is  to  take  place  at  Freebody  Park, 
Newport,  Aug.  28th  and  29th.  The  prize  list 
for  this  show  has  been  issued,  and  is  a  model 
of  clearness  and  completeness.  About  $3,000 
is  given  in  premiums  in  the  various  classes, 
and  other  special  prizes  are  promised  to  be  an- 
nounced July  15th.  The  entries  close  Friday, 
Aug.  14th.  The  gentlemen  who  are  interested 
in  this  Newport  show  are  all  experienced  in  such 
matters,  and  most  of  them  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  National  Horse  Show  Associa- 


tion. The  Executive  Committee  consists  of 
Prescott  Lawrence,  chairman  ;  O.  H  ?.  Bel- 
mont, Center  Hitchcock,  L.  L.  Lorillard,  Will- 
iam H.  Mayer  and  Francis  M.  Ware  ;  H.  F. 
Eldridge  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

There  is  one  class  for  gentlemen's  roadsters, 
seven  for  "horses  in  harness,"  two  for  tan- 
dems, two  for  four-in-hands,  two  for  ponies, 
five  for  saddle  horses,  three  for  hunters  and 
jumpers,  besides  championship  classes  for  the 
best  harness  horse,  best  pair  and  best  saddle 
horse. 

The  Monmouth  County  Horse  Show  at  Long 
Branch,  which  is  set  down  for  Aug.  13th,  14th 
and  15th,  will  be  oneof  the  events  of  the  season. 
No  doubt  it  will  be  well  patronized  and  last 
season's  success  will  be  repeated.  Fully  $5,000 
will  be  offered  in  prizes  in  the  various  classes. 
Special  prizes  have  been  donated  by  Mrs.  Nor- 
man L.  Munro,  George  W.  Curtis  and  the 
Messrs.  Hildreth.  Alfred  Stoddart. 


CYCLING. 


After  the  close  of  the  various  1895  Eastern 
Racing  Circuits,  a  majority  of  the  most  promi- 
nent racing  men  carried  the  record  farce  to  the 
South  and  to  California,  from  whence  the  wires 
brought  almost  daily  intelligence  of  marvelous 
times  on  the  road  and  track,  compared  with 
which  the  best  authentic  performances  in  the 
East  seemed  poor  indeed.  Many  of  these  al- 
leged "  records  "  have  been  made  by  men  of 
no  former  reputation  for  speed,  and  who  would 
be  beaten  at  any  distance  by  a  score  or  more 
of  the  racing  brigade  that  followed  the  1895 
National  Circuit. 

The  artificiality  of  the  cycling  records  of  the 
past  five  years  is  all  too  apparent.  The  mod- 
ern record-breaker  is  like  the  battue  shooter, 
whose  game  depends  largely  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  his  attendants  hand  him  tl^e  re- 
loaded weapons.  To  break  a  record  nowadays 
the  speed-merchant  must  have  a  large  corps  of 
pacers  and  other  assistants,  the  road  or  track 
must  be  put  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and 
elaborate  preparations  made  to  shelter  the  per- 
former from  Zephyr  or  Boreas,  as  the  case  may 
be,  unless  the  trial  is  to  take  place  on  a  straight- 
away course,  in  which  event  the  greater  veloc- 
ity of  the  wind,  the  more  meritorious  (?)  the 
performance. 

The  record  men  of  the  early  days  of  the 
sport  in  England  and  America  rode,  almost 
without  exception,  for  the  legitimate  honors  of 
the  road  and  track,  and  their  times,  under  per- 
fectly normal  conditions,  do  not  compare  un- 
favorably with  those  of  to-day  when  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  great  advances  in  cycle  and 
tire  costruction  since  1890.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  are  a  dozen  racing  men  in  the  world  of 
cycling  to-day  who  could  duplicate,  with 
the  types  of  machines  then  in  use,  the  Land's 
End  to  John  O'Groat's  record  of  G.  P.  Mills, 
the  long-distance  tricycle  records  of  F.  D.  Bid- 
lake,  or  the  medium  and  short-distance  road 
and  track  performances  of  a  number  of  English 
and  American  racing  men   of  the  late  eighties. 

The  system,  rather  than  the  racing  men 
themselves,  is  responsible  for  the  present  mar- 
velous and  often    meaningless  records.      The 


artificial  assistance  of  a  corps  of  pace-makers 
is  a  seeming  necessity  if  the  time  made  is  to 
be  considered  as  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  un- 
less the  performer  be  able  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  trial — which  cases  are  exceed- 
ingly rare — he  turns  instinctively  toward  the 
maker  of  the  machine  or  tire,  which  a  merito- 
rious feat  would  advertise.  Hence  the  now 
seemingly  complete  union  between  record  and 
advertisement,  the  flight  of  old-time  amateur- 
ism, and  the  decadence  of  the  sport.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate  the  narrowing  of  gen- 
uine racing  and  record-breaking  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  expansion  and  increasing  popular- 
ity of  the  pastime  of  cycling. 

What  the  speed  merchants  of  to-day  could 
accomplish  in  record  trials,  under  perfectly  nor- 
mal conditions,  i.  e.,  by  their  own  unaided 
efforts,  is,  with  a  single  exception,  an  unknown 
quantity.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one 
genuine  American  record — the  unpaced  mile — 
and  only  a  minute  percentage  of  our  racing 
men  have  ever  attempted  it,  for  the  self-evident 
reason  that  without  artificial  assistance  their 
performances  would  appear  commonplace  be- 
side those  which  L.  A.  W.  legislation  has 
brought  into  being,  and  regularly  stamps  with 
the  seal  of  approval. 

The  1896  National  League  meeting  placed 
racing  on  the  firm  basis  of  distinct  amateur 
and  professional  competition.  If  the  next 
meeting,  to  be  held  seven  months  hence,  shall 
deal  as  wisely  with  the  record  system,  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  empiricism  in  cycling  legis- 
lation will  undoubtedly  be  permanently  ef- 
faced. 

An  international  agreement  for  the  regula- 
tion of  cycle  racing  has  long  been  needed. 
Every  country  has  its  own  rules,  differing  in 
important  points  from  those  of  its  neighbors. 
Satisfactory  rulings  in  America  and  Canada 
have  been  considered  errors  in  Europe  and 
Australia,  and  this  state  of  affairs  has  presented 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
international  cycling  competition. 

In  1889  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
French    Cyclists'    Union   suggested  an  inter- 
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national  convention  to  discuss  mooted  ques- 
tions, but  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  action.  The 
following  year  Belgium  and  Switzerland  took 
up  the  idea,  and,  because  of  their  central  loca- 
tion and  neutralit^r,  desired  the  honor  of  the 
first  international  cycling  convention,  Belgium 
proposing  Brussels  for  the  meeting,  and  Switz- 
erland, Berne.  This  attempt  was  likewise 
unsuccessful.  The  advance  of  the  sport  demon- 
strating more  and  more  the  urgency  of  an 
international  agreement,  England,  up  to  this 
time  but  an  interested  spectator,  decided  to 
take  active  leadership  in  this  movement.  An 
international  congress  convened  in  London, 
but  this  convention  was  unfortunately  crippled 
to  the  extent  of  inefficiency. 

The  growing  professional  class  was  entirely 
ignored  in  the  face  of  positive  evidence  that 
provision  for  its  government  was  inevitable  in 
America,  England,  France,  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia. In  addition  to  this  the  U.  V.  F.,  of 
France,  was  not  represented — an  indispensable 
factor  in  such  a  congress.  The  work  of  the 
London  convention  was  weak,  and  the  adop- 
tion shortly  thereafter  of  Class  B  by  the  League 
of  American  Wheelman  further  reduced  its 
influence. 

It  would  seem  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  pastime,  opportunity  for  an 
adequate  international  agreement  is  at  hand. 
That  monumental  farce.  Class  B,  has  been  for- 
ever banished,  and  its  counterpart  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  country.  Competitors  the 
world  over  are  broadly  divided  into  amateurs 
and  professionals,  under  almost  identical 
rulings,  and  it  needs  but  the  strong  hand  of 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  the  Na- 
tional Cyclists'  Union  of  England  or  the 
French  Cyclists'  Union  to  break  down  every 
barrier  between  the  governing  bodies  of  all  the 
leading  cycling  countries.  In  this  movement 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  L.  A.  W.  should 
assume  the  leadership,  and  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  present  officers  of  this  organiza- 
tion, particularly  of  its  Racing  Board,  to  give 
international  cycling  the  most  valuable  im- 
petus in  the  history  of  the  sport.  An  invita- 
tion to  an  international  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
America  before  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
would  undoubtedly  bring  fully  empowered  de- 
legates from  all  over  the  world,  and  make  pos- 
sible an  understanding  which  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  striven  for  in  vain. 

The  greatest  annual  road  event  in  the  world, 
the  Chicago  Road  Race,  was  run  on  Memorial 
Day,  over  the  Wheeling-Chicago  course.  Out 
of  over  600  entries,  506  men  started,  and  after 
one  of  the  best  contests  in  the  history  of 
American  road -racing,  O.  P.  Nelson,  with  a 
handicap  of  nine  minutes,  won  in  1:12:53;  C.J 
Lavin,  with  the  same  handicap,  being  second, 
in  1:12:55  ;  while  the  first  time  prize  fell  to  F. 

B.  Murphy,  in  1:09:22. 

Following  is  the  order  in  which  the  first 
twenty  men  finished,  with  the  handicaps  and 
net  times  : 

Ha  ndicap.  Time. 

O.  P.  Nelson g  00  i  12  53 

C.  Lavin' 9  00  i  12  55 

J.W.Bell 800  I  II  57 

J.J.Duffy II  00  I  14  5S 

F.  J.  RavenscrafL 1000  i  14  01 

L.  E.  Anderson 9  30  i  13  22 


Handicap, 

F.  B.  Murphy 5  00 

J.  Barta   600 

A.  Lovedahl g  30 

H.  O'Brien     800 

W.  R.  Swartwout 6  00 

J.  Badenoch,  Jr 15  00 

F.  P.  Decker 1400 

C.  B.  Elmborn 14  00 

G.  H .  Lovell 5  30 

H.  Bradis , 6  00 

B.  F.  Faulhaber 430 

F.J.Morse 700 

F.  Nelson 8  00 

W.  C.  Runyan 5  00 


Time. 
[  09  22 
[  10  58 
r  14  29 
c  13  00 
[  II  01 
:  20  15 
t  ig  16 
:  19  17 
[  10  51 
[  11  22 
[  og  52K 
:  12  23^ 
[  13  24 
:   10  25 


The  premier  road  event  of  the  East,  the 
Irvington-Milburn  race,  was  run  over  the 
usual  course  in  New  Jersey  on  Memorial  Day. 
Charles  Hadfield,  a  novice  of  Newark,  with  a 
handicap  of  six  minutes,  finished  first  in  i:  10:00, 
but  was  disqualified  by  Referee  Pitman  for  un- 
lawfully accepting  pace,  giving  first  place  to 
R.  M.  Alexander,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who 
from  the  2:15  mark  finished  second  in  1:08:48. 
The  first  time  prize  fell  to  Monte  Scott,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  who  from  scratch  covered 
the  course  in  1:08:29. 

Following  is  the  order  in  which  the  first 
twenty  men  finished,  with  their  handicaps  and 
net  times  : 

Name.  Hajtdicap, 

R.  M.  Alexander  2  15 

W.  P.  Neville 3  30 

Joseph  Thompson 5  00 

W.  Weller 2  15 

M.  C.  Tattan 5  00 

A.  K.  Bernhouse 5  30 

L.  W.  Sullivan 4  00 

George  Hugo 400 

G.  Williams 4  00 

C.  C.  F.  Schwartz 6  00 

Gilbert  Finch 500 

L.  Berger 6  00 

S.  Standeven 2  15 

J.  P.  Hutcheon ,. ., 5  30 

H.  Mason 6  30 

D.  Howart 7  00 

Charles  Kessell 6  00 

Warren  Lyon  6  00 

A.  G.  Kelyea 430 

Monte  Scott o  00 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  road  record  of 
the  present  season  is  that  from  Colorado 
Springs  to  Denver,  Colorado,  the  distance  of 
seventy-five  miles  having  been  covered  by 
Thomas  Vaux  in  four  hours  and  seven  minutes. 
The  former  record  was  made  by  L.  C.  Wahl, 
at  four  hours  and  fifteen  minutes.  A  compari- 
son of  the  two  performances  shows  the  follow- 
ing : 

Wahl.  Vaux. 

Colorado  Springs  to  Palmer  Lake i  28  i  22 

To  Sedalia i  17  i  19 

To  Denver i  30  i  26 

Total  time 4  15  4  07 

The  Armstrong  law,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  railroads  of  New  York  State  are  compelled 
to  carry  bicycles,  accompanying  passengers,  as 
baggage,  free  of  charge,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion over  two  months.  The  opposition  to  the 
measure  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and 
so  much  has  travel  been  stimulated  by  the  free 
carriage  of  bicycles  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
former  charges  would  be  voluntarily  resumed 
were  the  Armstrong  law  repealed. 

The  1896  National  Meet  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen,  to  be  held  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  August,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  a  long  series  of  annual  outings 
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CYCLING. 


which  have  crowned  the  season's  sport  since 
the  early  days  of  the  high  wheel.  The  pro- 
gramme of  competitive  events  is  as  follows  : 

FIRST   DAY,    THURSDAY,    AUGUST    I3TH. 

I — One  mile,  novice. 

2 — Quarter-mile,  Kentucky  Division  Cham- 
pionship. 

3 — One  mile,  2:15  class.* 

4 — Two  mile,  handicap. 

5 — One  mile,  open.* 

6 — Half  mile,  open. 

7 — One  mile,  handicap.* 

8 — Half  mile,  Kentucky  Division  Champion- 
ship. 

9 — Two  miles,  National  Championship.* 

SECOND    DAY. 

1 — Quarter  mile,  National  Championship.* 
2 — One  mile,  Kentucky  Division  Champion- 
ship. 

3 — One  mile,  tandem.* 

4 — Two  mile,  open. 

5 — One  mile.  National  Championship.* 

6 — Two-thirds  mile,  open. 

7 — One  mile,  open.* 

8 — Five  miles,  Kentucky  Championship. 

9 — One-third  mile.  National  Championship. 

THIRD    DAY. 

I — One  mile,  handicap. 

2 — Half  mile.  National  Championship.* 

3 — Two  miles,  Kentucky  Championship. 

4 — Two  miles,  handicap.*  " 

5 — One  mile,  2:30  class. 

6 — One  mile,  open.* 

7 — One  mile,  open. 

8 — Five  miles,  National  Championship.* 

*  Professional—  in  accordance  with  clause  (h)  1896 
Racing  Rules,  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  relat- 
ing' to  status  of  professional  wheelmen,  which  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows : 

"  The  National  Racing  Board  has  decided  to  set  aside 
the  national  championships  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing riders  of  both  classes  together  to  determine  the 
champion  of  all.  At  no  other  time  and  in  no  other 
event  may  an  amateur  compete  with  a  professional." 

The  Prowler. 

At  last  electricity  has  been  harnessed  suc- 
cessfully to  the  cycle  as  a  light.  Years  of  an- 
ticipation and  hope  have  realized  in  the  Eclipse 
ILlectric  Light.  It  is  perfect  in  detail,  low  in 
price,  easily  operated,  and  throws  a  strong, 
brilliant  light.  The  most  severe  jolting  cannot 
put  it  out,  it  makes  no  smoke  and  needs  no 
lighting,  only  turning  on.  What  more  can  a 
cyclist  want  ? 

As  the  wheel  settles  down  in  general  design 
to  well  recognized  lines  the  attention  of  wheel- 
men is  turned  to  hitherto  less  considered  de- 
tails and,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  it  is  discov- 
ered that  these  details  are  the  essence  of  the 
question  of  comfort  ;  notably  this  is  so  with  the 
saddle,  and  high  amongst  the  saddles  that 
have  on  their  comfort  merits  forged  to  the  fore 
is  the  HoUenbeek's,  of  Syracuse.  In  material 
it  is  of  the  best,  in  finish  it  is  unsurpassed,  if 
equaled,  it  is  feather  weight,  and  side  sliding 
is  impossible. 

Cyclists,  both  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
those  who  think  of  riding,  will  do  well  to  send 
to  the  Sager  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Rochester,  for  their 


recently-published  pamphlet  treating  on  ana- 
tomical saddles  in  general  and  the  Sager 
Pneumatic  in  particular. 

The  booklet  tells  of  the  careful  study  of 
materials  that  led  to  the  selection  of  air  as  the 
filling  for  their  anatomical  saddles  in  place  of 
springs,  felt  pads  and  stretchy  fabrics.  It  also 
shows  how  cleverly  the  present  saddle  over- 
comes the  objections  that  have  made  previous 
attempts  to  use  air  impractical  or  unpopular, 
and  is  in  every  way  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive booklet. 

This  information,  invaluable  to  any  cyclist 
as  coming  from  a  recognized  authority  in 
the  practical  side  of  saddle-making,  should 
speedily  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  inter- 
ested, especially  as  the  dangers  of  imperfect 
saddles  are  now  fully  recognized,  though  per- 
haps not  often  enough  heeded. 

Anti  Stiff  has  been  on  the  market  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  each  season  increases  its 
popularity.  It  does  all  its  makers  claim  for  it, 
and  is  the  best  thing  for  athletes  and  cyclists  to 
use.  The  numerous  testimonials  received  from 
well-known  athletes  acknowledge  its  wonderful 
results  in  curing  tired  and  sore  muscles,  rheu- 
matic pains,  it  is  for  sale  by  all  dealers  in  sport- 
ing goods  and  leading  druggists. 

Ex-Governor  Lounsbury,  of  Connecticut, 
who  is  now  president  of  the  Merchant's  Ex- 
change National  Bank  of  New  York,  gives  a 
convincing  testimonial  to  the  merit  of  Three 
In  One.  In  it  he  says:  "It  is  the  best  oil  I 
have  ever  used  for  cleansing  a  gun.  I  would 
not  be  without  it  if  I  had  to  pay  ten  times  its 
cost."  Three  In  One  is  as  good  for  bicycles 
and  reels  as  for  guns. 

Away  back  in  the  days  of  the  old  ordinary, 
Mr.  Cushman  saw  the  need  of  a  good  oil  can  for 
bicyclist's  use,  and  from  that  time  to  this  has 
used  every  effort  to  make  the  best  oilers  that 
money  and  brains  could  produce.  As  a  result 
the  present  generation  of  riders  is  not  annoyed 
with  the  clumsy  and  leaky  oilers  of  the  first 
converts.  Cushman  &  Denison  still  make  a 
specialty  of  oil  cans.  Their  "Perfect"  Pocket 
Oiler  is  too  well  known  to  all  riders  to  need  any 
description.  It  is  used  with  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing high  grade  wheels.  They  also  make  the 
"Star"  oiler  for  cheaper  or  medium  grade 
wheels,  and  even  this  oiler  is  far  ahead  of  the 
ordinary  oil  can. 

No  material  has  so  strong  an  affinity  for  iron 
and  steel  as  pure,  soft  flake  graphite,  and  for 
bicycle  chains  and  sprockets  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  it.  The  trade  has  found,  after  analyz- 
ing all  other  cycle  chain  lubricants  in  the  mar- 
ket, Dixon's  Chain  Graphite  absolutely  without 
an  equal  for  preventing  rust  and  wear  of  chain 
and  for  insuring  ease  and  comfort  in  riding. 
No.  691  is  the  improved  shape,  and  fits  the  tool- 
bag  easily. 

The  cyclist  who  would  make  a  first  appear- 
ance with  grace  and  comfort  on  the  Boulevard, 
the  great  promenade  of  New  York's  cyclers, 
can  issue  full-fledged  on  to  it  from  the  portals 
of  the  Metropolitan  Bicycling  Co. ,  on  the  Park 
Circle,  where,  under  the  superintendence  of 
W,  M.  L.  Bridgman,  the  elite  of  the  Metropol- 
itan riders  have  been  perfected. 
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Anthion. — Those  who  believe  that  fading 
arises  from  the  imperfect  removal  of  the  hypo 
employed  in  the  "  fixing  "  of  prints  and  nega- 
tives will  be  glad  to  hear  that  in  potassium 
persulphate,  introduced  by  the  Berlin  Chemical 
Company  under  the  name  of  "  Anthion,"  they 
may  have  a  perfect  hypo  eliminator.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  give  the  negatives  or  prints  a  pre- 
liminary washing  to  remove  the  greater  part  of 
the  hypo,  and  then  immerse  them  in  a  weak 
solution  of  two  or  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
the  anthion,  when  the  argento-potassium  hypo- 
sulphite will  be  converted  into  a  tetrathionate, 
a  salt  easily  removed  by  a  little  subsequent 
washing,  and,  as  it  is  not  a  reducing  agent,  one 
that  will  do  no  harm,  although  not  completely 
removed. 

Formalized  Gelatine. — I  have  had  expe- 
rience enough  with  "  cut  films  "  to  warrant  me 
in  saying  with  perfect  confidence  that  tech- 
nically they  are  in  every  respect  equal  to  glass 
plates,  and  that  in  the  matter  of  convenience 
they  are  incomparably  better.  That  they  have 
not  come  into  general  or  almost  universal  use 
is  mainly  due  to  their  greater  cost,  suitable 
celluloid  being  considerably  more  expensive 
than  glass  of  sufficiently  good  quality.  Now, 
however,  it  is  known  that  sheet  gelatine,  which 
can  easily  be  made  of  a  suitable  thickness, 
becomes  by  simple  immersion  in  formaline, 
which  is  a  solution  in  water  of  the  gas  known 
as  formic  aldehyde,  perfectly  insoluble  and 
unaffected  by  acids  or  alkalies,  while  retaining 
its  transparency.  It  should,  therefore,  be  as 
suitable  as  celluloid  or  glass  as  a  support  for 
the  gelatine-bromide  film,  and  be  as  cheap  as 
even  the  cheapest  of  the  glass  employed. 
Should  this  be  so,  and  our  platemakers  take 


kindly  to  it,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  a  very 
short  time  formalized  gelatine  will  have  en- 
tirely superseded  glass  for  at  least  all  the 
smaller  sizes,  say,  up  to  8^  x  6 >^. 

Lantern-Slide  Plates. — Speaking  of  plates 
reminds  me  of  how  much  better  off  in  some 
respects  are  our  confreres  across  the  water. 
Here  we  must  pay  fifty-five  cents  per  dozen  for 
lantern-slide  plates.  There,  as  I  see  from 
recent  advertisements,  they  can  be  got  of  first- 
class  quality  in  boxes  of  a  dozen  for  twenty-two 
cents,  nor  is  that  all.  In  addition  to  the 
plates  each  box  contains  twelve  strips  of  mag- 
nesium ribbon,  each  sufficient  for  the  expo- 
sure of  a  plate,  twelve  masks,  and  twelve  bind- 

^        ^  ■  John  Nicol. 

The  Presto,  made  by  C.  B.  Koopman,  of 
New  York,  is  a  small  pocket  camera  that 
makes  big  pictures — good  ones,  too  ;  fifty  of 
them  at  one  loading  if  desired.  It  combines  in 
an  improved  form  the  most  desirable  features 
of  the  large  high-priced  cameras,  but  is  small 
enough  in  size  to  fit  the  pocket  comfortably. 
It  is  neither  a  useless  toy  nor  a  complicated 
mechanism.  Its  high  grade  and  many  new, 
good  points  will  be  appreciated  by  experienced 
photographers.  Its  extreme  simplicity  makes  it 
practical  for  beginners  who  have  never  operated 
a  camera  or  who  have  tried  others  without  suc- 
cess —  sound  in  construction  and  simple  in 
manipulation — a  child  can  operate  the  Presto. 
It  is  adapted  to  outdoor  or  interior  work,  and 
takes  flashlight  pictures  at  night — it  does  any- 
thing and  everything  that  a  large  and  expensive 
camera  accomplishes,  and  is  a  high-grade,  up- 
to-date  pocket  edition  of  that  which  is  latest  and 
best  in  photography. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.  S.  H.— The  New  York- Providence  and  the 
Boston-Albany  routes  will  be  given  in  detail  in 
a  future  issue  of  Outing.  It  will  not  be  difficult 
for  you  to  wheel  from  the  Metropolis  to  Provi- 
dence, or  from  Boston  to  Albany,  as  the  former 
follows  the  "Shore  Line"  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  through 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Stamford,  Bridgeport, 
New  Haven,  New  London,  and  Stonington, 
Conn. ,  and  Westerly,  R.  I. ,  to  Providence  ;  and 
the  latter  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  from  Boston 
to  Troy,  through  Fitchburg,  Greenfield,  and 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  North  Petersburgh, 
N.  Y.  The  distance  from  Fifth  avenue  and 
Fifty-ninth  street.  New  York,  to  Providence  is 
211  miles,  and  can  be  covered  easily  in  three 
days.  From  Boston  to  Albany  is  194  miles,  for 
which  four  days  should  be  allowed,  as  the  trip 
is  a  hard  one. 

The  tour  from  Albany  to  New  York,  to  Provi- 
dence, to  Boston,  and  return  to  Albany,  all  by 
wheel,  approximates  602  miles  in  length,  and 
cannot  be  covered  comfortably  in  less  than 
eleven  days.  Forty  dollars  will  cover  all  neces- 
sary expenses  from  Albany  to  Albany.  It  is 
possible  to  avoid  New  York  City  entirely.  Sev- 
eral routes  from  the  Hudson  to   Long  Island 


Sound  are  available.  A  good  road  leads  from 
Yonkers,  just  above  the  Metropolis,  to  New 
Rochelle,  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R., 
and  the  New  York-Providence  route  above  out- 
lined. 

W.  R.  T.,  Lyons. — (i)  We  cannot  discrimi- 
nate between  rival  makers.  Both  tturn  out 
strictly  first-class  goods. 

W.  R.  S.,  Chicopee  Falls.— We  shall  be 
happy  to  procure  you  the  information  you  in- 
dicate. 

C.  H.  C,  Jamaica.— The  A.  F.  L.  A.  has  a 
New  England  division  headquarters,  Boston. 
If  you  will  apply  to  A.  Howard,  Boston  Ath- 
letic Association,  you  will,  we  think,  get  all  the 
desired  information. 

Westerner.  —  The  contestants  for  the  La- 
crosse amateur  championship  have  played  all 
their  scheduled  games,  and  the  honor  was 
earned  by  Lehigh  University,  the  score  being 
as  follows:  Lehigh  University  won  three  games 
and  lost  one  ;  Stevens  Institute  won  two  games, 
tied  one  and  lost  one  ;  Crescent  Athletic  Club- 
won  two  games,  tied  one  and  lost  one  ;  Johns 
Hopkins  University  won  one  game,  tied  one 
and  lost  two  ;  Harvard  University  tied  one 
game  and  lost  three. 
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ROWING    AT    POUGHKEEPSIE  AND    HENLEY    IN    l8gO. 

The  college  rowing  season  of  1896  must  be 
recorded  as  one  of  extraordinary  interest.  Not 
only  was  it  interesting  from  the  mere  fact  that 
Yale  entered  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  at 
the  Royal  Henley  Regatta,  that  Cornell  scored 
a  double  victory  at  Poughkeepsie.  and  that  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  beat  the  Yale  Fresh- 
men, but  it  fairly  bristled  with  lessons,  which, 
if  taken  to  heart,  must  have  important  conse- 
quences upon  American  rowing.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  point  out  the  features  of  the  season's 
events  that  impressed  me  as  most  important. 

First,  in  point  of  time,  came  the  Yale  Fresh- 
men-University of  Wisconsin  race  at  New 
Haven,  on  June  i8th.  A  two-mile  course  had 
been  laid  out  on  Lake  Saltonstall.  The  race 
furnished  a  great  surprise,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  the  season.  The  Westerners  rowed  reason- 
ably well,  and  won  handily  by  ten  lengths  in 
12:06  2-5.  The  time  was  slow,  but  the  water 
was  rough  and  a  head  wind  made  faster  time 
out  of  the  question.  Yale,  it  is  true,  had  a  poor 
crew,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a 
Western  college  crew*  has  defeated  one  from  the 
crack  rowing  university  of  the  East.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Wisconsin  may  be  seen  at  Pough- 
keepsie in  the  future. 

On  June  24th,  the  Poughkeepsie  races  began 
with  the  eight-oared  race  between  Freshmen 
crews  from  Cornell,  Harvard,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Columbia. 

Poughkeepsie,  as  all  may  not  know,  is  about 
seventy-five  miles  north  of  New  York,  on  the 
Hudson  River.  It  may  be  reached  by  several 
rail  or  water  routes. 

The  scenery  of  the  Hudson  is  too  well  known 
to  call  for  a  description  here,  but  no  account  that 
I  have  ever  seen  does  the  incomparably  beauti- 
ful river  full  justice.  To  call  it  the  Rhine  of 
America  is  rather  to  belittle  it,  for  its  beauty  is 
of  the  class  that  beggars  comparison. 

At  Poughkeepsie,  from  Krum  Elbow,  three 
miles  above,  to  a  cove  about  two  miles  below 
the  great  bridge,  the  river  runs  in  a  broad, 
deep,  even  current,  straight  as  an  arrow. 

Krum  Elbow  is  on  the  western  shore,  a  sharp 
declivity  jutting  into  the  river,  and  serves  as  a 
barrier  to  the  stronger  currents,  turning  them 
to  the  eastward  and  insuring  a  gentle  flow  along 
the  western  bank  for  nearly  four  miles.  The 
course  starts  just  opposite  the  Elbow,  well 
out  in  the  stream  and  gradually  makes  in 
toward  the  western  bank,  passing  under  the 
second  arch  of  the  great  bridge  and  ending 
fairly  close  in  shore  a  mile  below.  There  are 
but  few  eddies  or  cross  currents,  and  there  is 
no  eel  grass,  that  dete  noir  oi  New  London. 


While  the  outside  station  has,  perhaps,  a  slight 
advantage  at  the  start,  on  the  whole  it  would 
be  difficut  to  find  a  fairer  course  for  eight-oared 
rowing.  In  the  late  afternoon  there  is  apt  to 
be  very  little  wind,  and  as  a  rule  the  river  at 
that  time  is  almost  as  smooth  as  the  proverbial 
mill  pond.  Yet,  as  the  tide  reaches  beyond 
Poughkeepsie,  rising  four  or  five  feet  along  the 
course,  strong  water  is  furnished.  I  have 
never  seen  a  course  that  impressed  me  as  favor- 
ably from  almost  every  point  of  view.  It  is 
wonderfully  accessible  for  the  general  public, 
is  nearly  perfect  from  an  oarsman's  standpoint, 
and  nowhere  else  can  a  four-mile  race  be  fol- 
lowed to  such  advantage,  from  the  spectator's 
point  of  view.  The  observation  train  that  fol- 
lows the  races  along  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
affords  a  perfect  view,  and  enables  rowing 
critics  to  watch  every  man  in  the  crews  during 
all  but  a  minute  or  two  of  the  entire  race. 
Then,  too,  it  is,  perhaps,  as  centrally  located  as 
any  course  that  can  be  selected  in  the  East.  It 
is,  in  my  judgment,  infinitely  superior  to  New 
London.  I  imagine  that  the  healthfulness  of 
the  place  is  also  quite  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  that  of  New  London.  I  should  certainly 
think  the  climate  fully  as  bracing.  All  the  men 
this  year,  out  of  the  seventy  or  more  in  train- 
ing, were,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  in 
the  best  of  health  during  their  stay.  The 
course  was  kept  perfectly  clear  on  race  days, 
and  the  water  was  unruffled  from  any  cause  ex- 
cept the  breezes  of  Heaven  and  the  oars  of  the 
crews.  Congress  never  acted  more  beneficently 
than  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  which  provides 
for  keeping  a  clear  course  at  regattas. 

One  feature  of  the  management  of  the  re- 
gatta must  be  improved  ;  the  ferry  service  be- 
tween Poughkeepsie  and  Highland  Station  was 
wretchedly  inadequate  to  the  proper  handling 
of  the  enormous  crowd  present — a  far  larger 
crowd  than  I  ever  saw  at  New  London.  It 
was  Providence,  not  good  management,  that 
averted  disaster.  That  people  were  not  crushed 
while  endeavoring  to  get  through  the  ferry- 
houses,  was  due  to  no  care  on  the  part  of  the 
ferry  owners.  Something  more  than  back- 
woods ferry  facilities  is  necessary  to  the 
handling  of  a  metropolitan  crowd. 

Two  weeks  before  the  races  I  spent  a  day 
with  the  different  crews.  It  is  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  that  I  record  the  courtesy  of  the 
Harvard  and  Columbia  managers.  The  almost 
complete  absence  of  secrecy  on  their  part  en- 
abled me  to  form  as  accurate  a  judgment  of 
the  work  of  the  crews  as  could  well  be  formed 
in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal.  The  sports- 
manlike bearing  of  the  men,  and  their  open, 
above-board  methods,  gave  promise  of  radical 
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improvement  in  the  future  as  regards  the  ab- 
surd secrecy  that  has  hitherto  enshrouded 
them.  The  day  will  surely  soon  arrive  when 
substitutes  will  no  longer  scurry  along  the 
banks  to  "  spot"  rival  crews,  and  crews  will  no 
longer  play  'possum  on  the  approach  of  the 
other  fellows'  launch,  for  the  very  simple  rea- 
son that  training  will  be  conducted  before  the 
eyes  of  all  who  care  to  see  ;  will,  in  short,  be 
as  devoid  of  secrecy  as  that  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Cornell  had  not  arrived,  much  to 
my  regret,  but  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
had. 

If  the  stories  which  were  rife  at  Poughkeepsie 
about  Ellis  Ward's  indignation  because  the 
launch  of  either  Harvard  or  Columbia  hap- 
pened to  pass  near  his  crews,  enabling  its  pas- 
sengers to  look  at  his  men,  are  true,  one  cannot 
wonder  at  the  mystical  nature  of  University 
of  Pennsylvania's  training.  The  ways  of  pro- 
fessional oarsmen  are  quite  beyond  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  simple-minded  amateur,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  the  day  will  come  when  the 
sons  of  Pennsylvania  will  see  how  foolish  were 
their  ways  of  1S96. 

The  Freshmen's  race  was  started,  at  about 
5 130,  rather  too  promptly  to  suit  either  the  crews 
or  the  spectators.  Mr.  George  L.  Rives,  the  ref- 
eree, cannot  pride  himself  upon  this  start  and 
it  must  always  rankle  in  the  breasts  of  the  Har- 
vard Freshmen  to  feel  that,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  they  lost  at  the  very  start  almost 
the  exact  distance  they  were  behind  Cornell  at 
the  finish. 

But  the  result,  in  all  probability;  was  not  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  start.  Cornell  won  be- 
cause they  rowed  a  longer,  cleaner  stroke  with 
more  body  work,  strange  as  it  may  appear. 
There  was  no  choppiness  about  their  recover. 
Pennsylvania  rowed  desperately  after  Har- 
vard, but  their  style  was  too  big  a  handicap 
and  they  were  beaten  by  superior  oarsmanship 
though  not  by  superior  staying  power.  Cor- 
nell won  with  comparative  ease  by  a  good 
length  in  10:18  ;  Harvard's  time  was  10:22  ; 
Pennsylvania's,  10:261^  ;  and  Columbia's,  poor 
unfortunate  Columbia,  that  was  never  for  a 
moment  in  the  race  after  the  first  hundred 
yards,  10:51.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  distance  of  the  Freshinan  race  is  two  miles. 
The  Harvard  crew  contained  some  very  promis- 
ing material  for  future  'Varsity  crews.  Cor- 
nell's was  undoubtedly  the  best  crew  and  won 
on  its  merits.  Cornell's  highest  rate  of  strik- 
ing was  38 ;  Harvard's,  40 ;  Pennsylvania's, 
40  ;  and  Columbia's  about  40.  Cornell,  after 
getting  the  race  well  in  hand,  averaged  33  ; 
while  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania  in  their  iight 
for  second  place  rowed  respectively  as  high  as 
35  and  37. 

On  Friday,  June  26th,  at  about  5:45,  the 
word  was  given  to  a  beautifully  even  start  of 
as  exciting  a  four-mile  race  as  one  could  well 
wish  to  see.  Harvard  had  the  inside  or  west- 
ern station  ;  next  came  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  then  Cornell  with  Columbia  on  the 
outside.  Columbia  had  difficulty  with  her  stake 
boat  which  seemed  to  have  dragged  its  anchor, 
so  that  there  was  a  vexatious  delay  at  the  start. 
Mr.  Rives  made  no  mistake  this  time  and  when 
he  gave  the  word,  every  crew  was  ready  and 
all   caught  the   water   as   nearly   together   as 


could  be  hoped  for.  Harvard  gained  rapidly, 
rowing  the  ' '  stroke  "  they  had  been  taught  in 
perfect  form.  They  set  a  terrific  pace  and  it 
was  not  until  the  punishing  style  of  their  re- 
cover had  taken  the  wind  and  spirit  out  of 
them  at  three  miles  and  a  quarter  that  they 
lost  their  dash  and  were  forced  to  }'ield  to  a 
better- taught  crew.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  Harvard  men  "  quit"  when 
Cornell  passed  them  and  began  to  draw  away. 
To  my  mind  no  crew  of  eight  men  could  have 
rowed  the  sort  of  stroke  Mr.  Mumford  taught 
his  men,  for  four  miles  of  a  fearfully  hard- 
fought  race  better  than  this  year's  Harvard 
crew.  They  were  killed  at  three  railes  by 
their  very  short  recover  and  excessive  arm 
work  Now,  I  take  it  that  the  correct  idea  of 
the  recover  is  this  : 

The  body  must  get  forward  after  the  blade 
leaves  the  water  in  order  to  get  in  position  for 
another  stroke.  The  supreme  effort  is  when 
the  blade  is  in  the  water.  Then  the  stamina 
and  strength  of  the  men  are  tested  to  the  v.t- 
most.  Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  men 
could  not  sustain  this  effort  throughout  the 
four  miles  without  becoming  complete  wrecks. 
It  would  be  a  tug  of  war  kept  tip  for  twenty 
minutes  without  a  hitch.  Therefore,  net  only 
is  the  recover  necessary  to  enable  the  oars  to 
be  brought  out  of  the  water  and  placed  in  it  in 
a  different  position  again  in  order  to  propel  the 
boat,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  give  the  men 
breathing  space  and  opportunity  to  pull  them- 
selves together  for  a  succeeding  supreme  effort. 
Consequently,  if  the  recover  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  entail  fresh  and  hard  physical  exertion, 
the  candle  is  being  burned  at  both  ends  and  the 
staying  power  continually  sapped.  A  hurried, 
forced  recover  with  the  body  immediately  after 
the  blade  leaves  the  water  is  an  unnecessary 
tax  upon  the  men's  strength  which  has  just 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  driving  the  blades 
through  the  water.  On  the  other  hand,  a  slow, 
deliberate,  even,  getting  forward  keeps  the 
boat  on  an  even  keel,  involves  no  jerks  which 
are  fatal  to  smooth  running  between  strokes, 
and  gives  the  men  a  chance  to  recover  them- 
selves and  prepare  for  the  next  supreme  effort. 
This  is  the  theory  of  English  oarsmen,  learned 
by  them  after  trying  many  kinds  of  "  strokes  " 
during  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  inter-uni- 
versity racing. 

This  is  the  theory  which  Courtney  recognized 
at  Henley  as  superior  to  his  old  idea  and  which 
he  had  courage  enough  to  put  in  practice  to  a 
certain  extent  this  year.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  it  will  be  the  theory  that  R.  J.  Cook  will 
also  bring  back  from  Henley  and  put  into  prac- 
tice hereafter,  and  which  will  add  many  lengths 
to  Yale's  future  victories,  unless  Harvard  will 
give  up  the  worst  feature  of  her  '96  "stroke."' 
Cornell  also  rowed  a  much  longer  stroke  and 
pulled  it  through  more  evenly.  Her  men 
caught  the  water  hard  and  tried  to  pull  it 
through  "in  one  piece,"  without  emphasizing 
the  last  half  as  Harvard  did.  Again,  while 
there  was  excellent  leg  work  in  the  latter  boat, 
the  Cornell  men  combined  body  swing  and  lift 
and  leg  drive,  with  somewhat  less  arm  work,  to 
better  advantage  than  Harvard .  Arm  work  is 
exhausting. 

The  true  theory  is  to  treat  the  arms  as  if  they 
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were  mere  pieces  of  rigid  rope  connecting  the 
oar  with  the  far  more  powerful  muscles  of  the 
body  and  legs.  The  less  the  arms  are  used  as 
pulling  power  per  se,  the  greater  will  be  the 
staying  power  of  the  crew.  The  arms  must  be 
used  to  get  the  blades  out  of  the  water,  but 
they  should  not  be  used  at  any  other  time  ex- 
cept as  connecting  rods.  After  the  body  has 
swung  back  a  trifle  beyond  the  perpendicular, 
the  arms  should  be  bent,  partly  of  themselves, 
but  chiefly  by  the  momentum  of  the  oar  itself 
after  the  steam  power  of  the  legs  and  back  has 
done  its  work.  Now  it  was  largely  because 
Courtney  had  had  his  eyes  opened  at  Henley, 
and  because  he  decided  that  he  had  not ' '  known 
it  all  "  before  he  went  to  Henley,  that  Cornell 
won  this  year.  Physically,  the  Harvard  and 
Columbia  men  were  superior  to  those  of  Cornell. 
But  the  latter  rowed  the  most  rational  stroke, 
one  that  enabled  the  men  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  propelling  power  into  their  oars  with 
the  miniraum  amount  of  physical  exhaustion. 
The  Cornell  men  were  recovering  themselves, 
free  from  excessive  physical  exertion,  from  the 
time  their  blades  left  the  water  until  they  re-en- 
tered it.  The  Harvard  men  were  recovering,  free 
from  excessive  physical  exertion,  only  from  the 
moment  they  had  ceased  rushing  to  a  perpen- 
dicular position  and  a  little  beyond,  to  the  time 
the  blades  re-entered  the  water.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Columbia  men  in  a  lesser  degree. 
That  longer  recover  or  breathing  time,  is  what  in 
my  judgment,  enabled  Cornell  to  withstand  the 
punishment  of  those  grandly  fought  three  miles, 
and  her  short  recover  is  what  made  the  op- 
portunity for  ungenerous  critics  to  call  Har- 
vard's men  "  quitters." 

For  three  miles  the  Harvard  and  Cornell 
crews  raced  side  by  side,  each  leading  alter- 
nately and  spurting  time  after  time.  Pennsyl- 
vania, although  evidently  beaten  at  two  miles, 
hung  on  to  the  leaders  with  bull-dog  tenacity. 
Columbia,  after  the  first  hundred  yards,  was 
altogether  out  of  the  race,  and  rowed  the  short- 
est, least  powerful  stroke,  with  no  dash.  It 
was  a  great  disappointment  for  those  who  had 
hoped  that  rowing  had  revived  at  Columbia, 
and  some  very  radical  steps  seem  to  be  called 
for  from  her  rowing  authorities.  One  victory 
for  a  'varsity  crew  since  1886 — unless  I  am  mis- 
taken as  to  date — is  not  a  creditable  record. 
For  last  year's  victors  to  be  beaten  by  thirty 
lengths  or  so  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some- 
thing is  amiss  in  the  style  of  rowing  in  vogue 
at  Columbia.  Yet  Guy  Richards  worked  faith- 
fully, and  the  individual  oarsmen  worked  hard. 
It  was  the  "  stroke  "  that  was  at  fault. 

Soon  after  passing  the  three-mile  post,  Cor- 
nell began  to  draw  away  and  the  result  was  not 
in  doubt  for  one  instant  afterward.  The  Har- 
vard men  lost  their  dash  and  rowed  like  a  crew 
that  knew  they  were  beaten,  being,  as  I  believe, 
thoroughly  pumped  from  the  killing  "  stroke" 
they  had  been  rowing. 

Cornell,  however,  kept  their  form,  and, 
spurting  finely  over  the  last  half-mile,  crossed 
the  line  a  good  2%  lengths  ahead  of  Harvard. 
Pennsylvania,  although  over  4  lengths  astern 
of  the  latter  at  the  bridge,  made  a  fine  ef- 
fort at  that  point,  and  finished  only  about  2  \i 
to  3  lengths  behind  the  crimson  crew.  Colum- 
bia, pretty    well    used    up,   was    30    lengths 


behind  Pennsylvania  when  the  latter  finished, 
but  they  rowed  themselves  out  and  crossed 
the  line  long  after  the  race  was  supposed  to  be 
over. 

The  fact  that  the  time-keepers  were  obliged 
to  keep  astern  of  Columbia  may  explain  the 
farcical  character  of  the  official  tirne  announced. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  Harvard  was  only  a 
bare  length  behind  Cornell,  and  that  Pennsyl- 
vania was  12  lengths  behind  Harvard,  yet  the 
official  time — Cornell  19:29,  Harvard  19:32,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  20:11,  and  Columbia 
21:34 — would  have  us  accept  this  as  true.  Of 
the  approximate  correctness  of  the  distances 
which  I  have  given  above  as  separating  the 
crews,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Competent 
judges  both  on  the  referee's  launch  and  obser- 
vation train  made  Cornell's  time  19:59,  and 
this  was  in  all  probability  the  correct  time. 
Allowing  the  usual  3  seconds  per  length,  Har- 
vard's and  Pennsylvania's  time  was  probably 
20:07  and  20:20  respectively.  But  it  is  mere 
guesswork  to  say  what  the  times  really  were. 
However,  Cornell  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  beaten  Yale's  record  of 
20:10  for  four-mile  racing. 

Some  very  much  better  system  of  time-keep- 
ing must  be  adopted  for  the  future.  Unsatis- 
factory as  time  tests  may  be  in  rowing,  we  are, 
nevertheless,  entitled  to  know  what  times 
crev^s  actually  make  in  races.  The  fiasco  of 
1896  must  certainly  not  be  repeated. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  Courtney 
for  the  courageous  way  in  which  he  has  thrown 
overboard  many  of  his  old  ideas  about  eight- 
oared  rowing.  The  "  stroke  "  his  men  rowed 
this  year  was  along,  deliberate  one,  with  plenty 
of  body  swing  and  leg  work,  and,  compared 
with  former  years,  but  little  arm  work.  The 
watermanship  was  good.  If  Courtney  will 
continue  on  his  present  lines  and  make  his 
men  sit  up  a  little  straighter,  add  more  power 
to  their  body  work  and  pull  less  with  their  arms, 
they  will  be  most  formidable  antagonists  for  any 
crew  to  meet. 

Ellis  Ward  accomplished  one  thing  ;  his  men 
were  not  laughed  at  as  they  usually  have  been. 
On  the  contrary,  pulling  a  most  unscientific 
"  stroke,"  of  which  the  only  redeeming  feature 
was  comparatively  clean  blade  work,  they 
rowed  a  very  creditable  race,  and  carried  off 
second  honors,  though  not  second  place. 

A  large  flotilla  of  yachts  and  vessels  of  vari- 
ous kinds  was  anchored  along  the  last  mile  of 
the  course  and  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
sights  of  the  day  was  the  marvelous  manner 
in  which  they  melted  away  within  an  incredibly 
short  time  after  the  race.  The  observation 
train  consisted  of  upward  of  forty  cars,  and  was 
well  filled. 

In  the  evening  Cornell  "owned  the  town"; 
and  while  their  rejoicing  was  of  a  somewhat 
boyish  nature,  it  was  commendable  in  chat 
spirituous  rowdyism  was  not  the  feature  c  f  the 
celebration. 

There  was  rather  more  betting  than  a  disin- 
terested lover  of  the  sport  would  prefer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  hotel  proprietors  would 
have  consulted  the  decencies  of  life  quite  as 
much  by  forbidding  wagering  i:^  their  corridors 
as  by  closing  their  bars.  The  lovers  of  rowing 
for  rowing's  own  sake  will  welcome  the  day 
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when  betting  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  evil 
that  has  corrupted  too  many  forms  of  sport  to 
be  welcomed  by  the  admirers  of  one  of  the 
noblest  sports  of  all.  It  is  unnecessary,  vicious 
in  its  influence,  and,  in  many  cases,  indulged 
in  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  money 
they  put  up. 

Cornell's  average  rate  of  striking  was  about 
34,  Harvard's  35,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
36,  and  Columbia  from  40  at  the  start  to  36. 
The  chief  lesson  to  be  taken  to  heart  from  the 
result  is  that  a  long  stroke,  with  a  slow,  even 
recover,  and  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the 
body  and  leg  work,  with  a  clean,  sharp,  hard 
catch,  and  the  work  done  as  nearly  as  may  be 
in  one  piece,  is  the  stroke  to  win  with.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  in  a  very  few 
years  only  one  "stroke"  in  vogue  at  all  our 
universities.  There  is  but  one  right,  or  best 
style.  Our  colleges  have  been  floundering 
about  among  countless  styles,  but  Cornell's 
experience  last  year  and  Yale's  this  year  at 
the  home  of  rowing  will  without  doubt  in  time 
enable  us  to  share  in  the  knowledge  that  Eng- 
lish oarsmen  have  derived  from  their  sixty  or 
seventy  years  of  university  rowing.  The  stay- 
ing power  of  the  English  stroke  has  been  twice 
demonstrated  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  best 
American  styles.  In  my  judgment,  it  would 
be  even  more  clearly  demonstrated  in  a  four- 
mile  race.  Think  what  it  must  be  when  we 
see  oarsmen  like  Guy  Nickalls  or  W.  F.  C. 
Holland  rowing  two  or  three  hard  races  on  the 
same  afternoon.  And  the  beauty  of  uniformity 
of  "  stroke"  is  apparent  when  we  see  English 
oarsmen  rowing  with  one  set  of  men  in  one 
race  and  with  quite  another  set  in  another  race 
at  the  same  regatta. 

Of  Yale's  trip  to  Henley  volumes  might  be 
written.  The  crew,  while  it  may  or  may  not 
have  been  as  good  as  some  other  crews  hailing 
from  New  Haven,  was  thoroughly  representa- 
tive. The  men  were  in  excellent  health  before 
the  race,  and  afterward  confessed,  like  the  true 
sportsmen  they  are,  that  it  had  been  a  fair  test 
of  the  respective  merits  of  the  crews.  In  draw- 
ing Leander  for  the  first  heat,  Yale  was  un- 
fortunate, for  the  eventual  winners  of  the  cup 
were  a  most  formidable  crew.  Although  com- 
posed of  old  "  Blues,"  it  was  not,  perhaps,  quite 
as  good  as  a  distinctive  Oxford  University 
crew,  but  was  in  every  way  representative  and 
quite  good  enough  for  the  Henley  course.  It 
contained  three  or  four  as  fine  dark  Blues  as 
ever  rowed  at  Putney.  Man  for  man,  the  Amer- 
icans were  superior  in  physique  to  the  English- 
men. The  fact  that  there  were  two  men  in  the 
Leander  crew  who  weighed  under  150  pounds, 
each  of  whom  had  rowed  in  a  university  eight, 
and  that  the  crew  averaged  only  about  159 
pounds,  may  perhaps  silence  the  erstwhile 
knowing  ones  who  have  maintained  that 
"  beef"  is  an  essential  qualification  for  'varsity 
oarsmen.  So  long  as  a  reasonably  good-sized 
man  has  strength  and  stamina  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  pull  more  than  his  own  weight 
throughout  the  course,  his  weight  is  not  a  factor 
of  chief  importance.  It  is  how  much  he  can 
pull,  not  how  heavy  he  is,  that  counts.  July 
7,  1896,  will  be  a  date  long  remembered  in 
the  rowing  world  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
If  Leander  succeeded  in  teaching  Yale  that  a 


long  and  genuine  body  swing,  an  even  recover, 
a  sharp  beginning  and  a  long  reach  forward 
are  preferable  to  what  Yale  crews  used  to  do, 
the  men  from  New  Haven  in  their  turn  made  it 
quite  clear  to  Englishmen  that  truly  representa- 
tive university  men  of  our  country  are  gentle- 
men and  sportsmen,  and  know  how  to  comport 
themselves  in  or  out  of  a  boat  with  the  grace 
that  befits  college-bred  men  and  Americans. 

Both  crews  caught  the  water  almost  at  the 
same  instant,  and,  while  Leander's  cleaner  start 
gave  them  an  advantage  of,  perhaps,  six  feet  at 
first,  the  Yale  men  soon  got  on  even  terms  and 
gave  their  rivals  the  hottest  kind  of  a  race  for 
nearly  half  the  distance.  There,  however,  the 
superior  staying  power  of  the  Englishmen's 
style  began  to  tell,  and,  slowly  but  surely,  they 
drew  to  the  front.  Their  longer  swing  and 
reach  and  more  deliberate  recover  gave  them  a 
better  hold  of  the  water,  exhausted  them  less 
and  enabled  them  to  finish  a  grand  race  a 
length  and  three-quarters  ahead  of  Yale,  their 
time  for  the  mile  and  550  yards  being  7:14. 
The  record  for  the  course  is  6:51,  made  by  Le- 
ander in  the  race  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup 
in  1891. 

A  great  deal  of  silly  talk  has  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  about  Yale's  "  stroke "  being  less 
adapted  to  a  sprinting  than  to  a  four-mile  race, 
and  intimating  that  the  English  crews  at  Hen- 
ley used  some  stroke  specially  adapted  to  the 
course  and  differing  from  that  used  in  longer 
races.  Now,  having  some  personal  knowledge 
of  English  rowing,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  correct  the  false  impression  this  talk 
may  have  produced.  The  old  dark  blue  oars- 
men in  the  Leander  crew  rowed  in  precisely  the 
same  style  as  that  in  which  they  rowed  in  their 
University  races  from  Putney  to  Mortlake. 
They  may  have  rowed  in  prettier  "form,"  with 
straighter  backs  and  smarter  appearance,  when 
at  Putney,  but  the  ' '  stroke  "  was  the  very 
same.  One  must  remember  that  English  oars- 
men are  not  coached  to  row  a  race  at  a  certain 
rate  of  striking,  but  are  taught  to  row  a  style 
that  is  uniform,  in  its  essentials,  all  over  the 
kingdom.  If  their  stroke  oar  chooses  to  quicken 
the  stroke,  or  to  lower  it,  they  follow  him,  and 
no  hard  and  fast  rule.  Their  style  permits  of 
this  flexibility  of  the  rate  of  striking.  When 
they  quicken,  every  part  of  their  work  is  quick- 
ened in  proportion,  but  the  stroke  is  just  as 
long,  the  recovery  just  as  deliberate,  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  material  change  of  form .  For 
a  short  course  like  Henley,  they  naturally  row 
some  of  the  distance  at  a  higher  rate  of  striking 
than  over  a  long  course,  but  the  style  or 
"  stroke  "  is  in  no  way  different,  nor  is  the 
method  of  training  changed  in  any  essential 
particular. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  results  of  Yale's  visit 
was  the  complete  annihilation  of  her  men's  pre- 
viously practiced  notion  that  one  must  be  secret 
when  in  training.  Think  of  the  shock  it  must 
have  given  "  Bob"  Cook  when  first  asked  by  a 
rival  oars7na7i  for  the  time  of  a  trial  row  ! 
Think  of  his  being  accompanied  along  the  tow- 
path  by  the  coaches  of  rival  crews  !  Think  of 
the  sanctity  of  his  coaching  instructions  having 
been  broken  in  on  in  this  way  !  Shade  of  the 
New  London  spyglass,  to  what  depths  of  pub- 
licity has  Yale  training  sunk  !     Those  mystical 
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secrets  that  have  so  long  been  divulged  only  to 
the  chosen  oarsmen  of  Yale,  have  been  permit- 
ted by  Mr.  Cook  to  escape  from  his  Egyptian 
bosom  into  the  ears  and  sight  of  all  who  passed 
by.  Now,  did  this  absence  of  secrecy  make  the 
Yale  crew  row  the  race  one  second  slower  than 
in  practice  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  time  for 
the  half  was  equal  to  their  best  in  practice.  The 
benefit  to  sportsmanship,  however,  cannot  be 
measured,  and  I  only  hope  that  the  men  from 
New  Haven  will  have  become  Anglo-maniacs 
to  the  extent  of  favoring  open,  above-board 
training  and  coaching  methods  in  the  future. 

There  is  one  other  lesson  to  be  gained  upon 
vsrhich  I  shall  merely  touch.  The  Leandercrew 
vi^as  composed  of  men  who  had  not  rowed  to- 
gether, if  ever  before,  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Holland,  No.  7,andMr.  Nickalls,No.6,  rowed  for 
Oxford  as  far  back  as  '86,  '87,  and  '88.  The  crew 
was  made  up  only  about  three  weeks  before 
the  race.  Now  there  must  be  something  about 
the  system  of  rowing  in  England  very  different 
from  that  which  obtains  here,  to  let  such  a  thing 
come  to  pass,  and  there  is.  Men  become  oars- 
men there  because  they  love  the  sport.  It  is 
looked  upon  altogether  as  a  game,  however 
seriously  it  may  be  taken  during  training. 
There  are  no  long,  monotonous  periods  of  train- 
ing, but  the  game,  being  a  game,  is  made  at- 
tractive, and  there  are  numerous  races  to  break 
the  monotony  and  to  enliven  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  oarsmen.  As  a  consequence,  they 
learn  the  principles  of  rowing  thoroughly  and 
delight  in  doing  so.  Cannot  some  similar  or 
analogous  system  be  adopted  here  ? 

AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  BOATS  AND  OARS. 

Among  the  numerous  questions  which,  as  a 
result  of  Yale's  visit  to  Henley,  will  agitate  the 
rowing  world,  are  those  of  the  method  of  seat- 


ing a  crew  and  of  the  size  of  oars.  I  shall  at 
the  present  time  simply  give  the  essential 
differences  between  American  and  English 
rowing  in  these  particulars. 

Diagrams  A  and  B  will  show  at  a  glance  the 
different  methods  of  seating  the  men.  In  Ameri- 
can crews,  the  men  sit  in  a  direct  line  over  the 
keel  of  the  boat,  while  in  English  crews  the  men 
sit  on  alternate  sides  of  the  keel.  English  oars 
are  longer  and  the  blades  narrower  than  those 
used  by  American  oarsmen.  The  English 
method  is  supposed  by  Englishmen  to  give 
greater  leverage  and  to  keep  the  boat  on  a 
more  even  keel.  The  narrower  blades  in  no 
way  diminish  the  grip  on  the  water  and  enable 
the  power  to  be  better  sustained  and  the  men 
to  get  cleaner  blade  work.  It  is  less  exhaust- 
ing to  get  the  narrower  blades  out  of  the  water, 
and  the  wind  surface  while  feathering  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  case  of  the  broader  oars.  The 
method  of  seating  is  what,  in  my  judgment, 
causes  superficial  observers  to  say  that  English 
oarsmeh  do  not  swing  straight  fore  and  aft  I 
am  quite  sure  that  English  oarsmen  who  are 
coached  by  the  best  coaches,  swing  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line.  Chase  Mellen. 
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YACHTING. 


NEW    YORK    YACHT    CLUB. 

The  fifty-first  annual  regatta  of  the  N.  Y. 
Y.  C.  was  sailed  June  nth.  The  notable  event 
of  the  day  was  the  first  meeting  of  J.  Rogers 
Maxwell's  Emerald  and  Com.  Clarence  A. 
Postley's  Coloma.  The  former  was,  last  sea- 
son, the  acknowledged  champion  of  the  second 
class  of  schooners,  and  the  latter  was  the  fa- 
mous sloop,  built  by  the  Herreshoffs,  on  the 
order  of  the  Archibald  Rogers'  syndicate  as  a 
cup-defender  in  1893.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Coloma  was  put  into  commission  last 
year  as  a  training-ship  for  the  crew  of  the 
Defender,  and  was  this  winter  made  over 
into  a  schooner  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
A.  Cary  Smith.  In  this  race  the  new  sails  of 
Commodore  Postley's  yacht  were  not  yet  in 
racing  shape,  and,  of  course,  the  vessel  was  at 
a  disadvantage. 

The  schooner  Clytie  started  to  make  a  race 
for  Iroqtiois ;  Elseniarie  had  a  sail-over,  as 
Ainoritds  centerboard  jammed  ;  Uvzra  lost 
her  bowsprit  just  after  the  start,  leaving 
Norota  to  sail  a  lonesome  race  ;  Choctaw  had 
only  Olga  as  a  competitor  and  easily  distanced 
her,  and  Wasp  and  Wayward  were  thrown 
into  a  "  mixed  "  class,  each  being  without  a 
competitor. 

The  regatta  was  open  only  to  club  yachts. 
The  courses  started  at  Buoy  13,  near  Bay 
Ridge,  and  lay  for  the  larger  yachts  to  Sandy 
Hook  Lightship,  and  for  the  smaller  classes  to 
Scotland  Lightship.  The  day  was  perfect,  the 
wind  strong  (west-northwest).  The  tide  was 
about  half  ebb  at  the  start.  The  preparations 
had  been  attended  to  with  the  usual  punctilious 
care,  and  the  management  was  perfect  through- 
out. The  start  was  made  on  time,  at  11  a.  m. 
Norota  made  the  best  start  among  the  sloops, 
and  Iroquois  among  the  schooners. 

The  following  are  the  official  figures  : 

START. 
SCHOONFRS.  SLOOPS. 

Iroquois 11  16  56        Norota n  10  36 

Colonia 11  17  06        Uvira 1 1  10  43 

Emerald n  17  33        Wasp 11  10  53 

Elsemarie 11  20  17        Olga 11  11  24 

Clytie II  21  45        Wayward.. ii  11  3g 

Choctaw II  12  26 

RESULTS. 
SECOND  CLASS  SCHOONERS— RACING  TRIM. 

Finish.      Elapsed.     Corrected. 

Emerald 3  07  56        3  S°  23        3  50  23 

Colonia 30904        35158    Not  meas. 

THIRD  CLASS  SCHOONERS— CRUISING  TRIM. 

Iroquois 33629         41933        4  19  33 

Clytie Withdrew. 

FOURTH   CLASS  SCHOONERS— RACING  TRIM. 

Elsemarie 3  36  03        4  15  46        4  15  42 

SIXTH  CLASS  CUTTERS— RACING  TRIM. 

Norota   3  29  35        4  18  59        4  11  09 

Uvira  Disabled. 

SIXTH  CLASS  CUTTERS— CRUISING  TRIM. 

Choctaw 3  24  38        4  12  12        4  12  12 

Olga Not  timed. 

MIXED  CLASS— CRUISING  TRIM. 

Wasp   3  42  5'         4  3'   5°         4  21  23 

Waj'ward 3  34  3°       4  22  51        4  22  51 

The  following  won  cups  in  their  several 
classes  :  Emerald,  Iroquois,  Norota,  Choctaiu, 
and  Wasp.  Messrs.  Chester  A.  Griswold,  J.  F. 
Tams  and  W.  E.  Iselin  acted  as  race-committee 
for  the  day. 


While  the  annual  regatta  was  being  sailed 
the  thirty-footers  were  contending  for  three 
prizes  offered  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

Course  :  From  Buoy  13,  near  Bay  Ridge,  to 
Buoy  12,  near  Southwest  Spit,  to  a  mark  one 
mile  south,  one-half  west,  from  Old  Orchard 
Shoal  Light,  to  Buoy  9  (West  Bank).  Wind, 
strong  and  steady  (west-northwest).  Tide, 
about  half  ebb  at  the  start.  Start,  11:30  a.  m. 
The  entries  and  results  were  as  follows  : 

Finish.     Elapsed. 

Wawa,  James  Stillman i  58  54       2  27  54 

Musme,  J.  M.  Macdonough i  59  54        2  28  54 

Asahi,  Bayard  Thayer 2  00  39        2  29  39 

Esperanza,  A.  S.  Van  Wickle 2  01  24        2  30  24 

Departure,  C;.  B.  Seeley 2  06  39       2  35  39 

Hera,  Ralph  N.  Ellis Withdrew. 

Vaguer o  III.,  H.  B.  Duryea Withdrew. 

Mai,  O.  G.  Jennings Withdrew. 

All  are  of  the  Herreshoff  one-design  class, 
excepting  Departure,  which  was  designed  by 
Gardner. 

Wawa,  sailed  by  Edmund  Fish,  made  the 
best  start  and  led  throughout  the  race  Musme 
was  sailed  by  John  F.  Lovejoy,  and  was  second 
from  start  to  finish. 

DOUGLASTON    YACHT    CLUB. 

The  annual  regatta  of  this  club  was  sailed 
between  Little  Neck  and  Pelham  Bays,  at  the 
western  end  of  Long  Island  Sound,  on  June 
13th.  There  was  a  fresh  northeast  wind  at  the 
start,  which  held  out  for  the  little  boats,  but 
which  dropped  before  the  larger  ones  had  fin- 
ished. The  tide  was  ebb  or  running  east  at 
the  start.  There  was  a  spirited  race  among 
the  half -raters.  It  was  the  maiden  race  of  the 
Stephens  design,  Ideal,  and  the  first  race 
sailed  on  the  Sound  by  F.  M.  Randall's  fast 
Crosby-built  cat-boat  Presto  and  W.  W.  How- 
ard's Ulniec.  After  this  race  the  latter  was 
sold  to  W.  G.  Brokaw  and  rechristened  De- 
fender II. 

The  courses  for  classes  i,  2  and  3  were  back 
and  forth  across  the  Sound,  covering  20  miles. 
Class  5  sailed  15  miles,  and  the  other  classes 
first  a  triangle  between  Little  Neck  Bay, 
Throgg's  Neck  and  Pelham  Bay,  and  then 
across  to  Pelham  Bay  and  return. 

The  official  time  statement  is  as  follows  : 

CLASS    3— SLOOPS,  CUTTERS  AND   YAWLS,    30  TO  36FT. — 
S'J  ART  12:30. 

Finish. 

Mignon,  Joseph  Fournier 4  07  35 

Coya,  Wm.  Grace 4  19  45 

Ellide,  W.  V/.  HoUmgsworth 4  29  55 

CLASS  S— CABIN  CATS,  25  TO  30FT.— START  12:35. 

Mollie  Ba wn,  F.  M.  Brown 3  04  50 

Oconee,  C.  T.  Pierce.         3  14  40 

Exonian,  W.  R.  Fleming Withdrew. 

CLASS  9—15  FOOTERS— START   12:45. 

Olita,  H.  C.  Rouse 23331 

Question,  L.  D.  Huntington 2  32  30 

Hope,  Arthur  Iselin 2  29  50 

Paprika,  C.  S.  Hoy t 2  24  10 

Ulmec,  W.  W.  Howard 22710 

Ideal,  H.  O.  Havermeyer,  Jr 2  32  15 

CLASS  10 — 21-FOOTERS — START   12:45. 

Houri,  E.  Burton  Hart,  Jr 2  18  00 

Celia,  W.  F.  Gould 2  20  35 

CLASS  II— CABIN  CATS,  UNDER  22FT.— START   12:40 

Presto,  F.  M.  Randall 2  17  30 

Mary  II.,  W.  E.  Elsworth Withdrew. 

Caper,  Edward  G.  Unitt Withdrew. 

Melita,  O.  H.  Chelborg 2  40  50 
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CLASS   12— OPEN   CATS,   Z2FT.    AND  UNDER— START   12:40. 

Punch,  A.  Clark 2  22  00 

Violet,  G.  A.  S.  Wieners 2  27  40 

CLASS   13— OPEN  CATS,  BETWEEN   20    AND    25FT.— START 

12:40. 
Baby,  D.  A.  Corry 2  34  00 

ATLANTIC    YACHT    CLUB,    ANNUAL    REGATTA. 

On  June  i6th,  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  were 
fortunate  in  securing  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  a  good  day's  sport.  The  annual  re- 
gatta, which  was  sailed  on  that  day,  was  open 
to  the  other  leading  clubs.  Besides  a  generous 
prize  list,  there  were  two  cups  offered  by  Com. 
George  J.  Gould,  for  schooners  and  "  single- 
stickers." 

At  11:30,  when  the  preparatory  signal  was 
given,  there  was  a  moderate  southeast  wind  ; 
tide  the  first  of  the  flood.  The  programme 
provided  for  a  start  in  five  divisions,  with  ten- 
minute  intervals  between.  As  there  were  only 
two  or  three  in  each  of  nearly  all  the  classes, 
thirty  starters  in  all,  the  start  was  unneces- 
sarily prolonged. 

The  starting  and  finishing  line  was  in 
Gravesend  Bay,  on  a  line  between  Fort  La- 
fayette and  Norton's  Point,  Coney  Island. 
The  courses  were  as  follows  :  For  all  schooners 
and  classes  i ,  2  and  3  of  sloops,  around  the  South- 
west Spit  buoys,  10  and  12  ;  Sandy  Hook  bell 
buoy,  Scotland  Lightship,  Sandy  Hook  Light- 
ship, and  return  by  the  same  marks.  Distance, 
33  miles.  For  class  4  of  sloops  and  all  sloops 
competing  for  the  Gould  Cup,  around  South- 
west Spit  buoys,  Sandy  Hook  bell-buoy, 
Scotland  Lightship,  and  return  by  the  same 
marks.  Distance,  25^  miles.  For  classes  5,  6 
and  7  of  sloops,  and  the  30-footers,  to  Sandy 
Hook  and  Scotland  Lightship,  and  return. 
Distance,  21%,  miles.  For  all  other  classes  to 
Sandy  Hook  and  return  by  Southwest  Spit, 
14^  miles. 

Club-topsails  were  prohibited  in  all  classes. 

Colonia  made  the  best  start.  Her  center- 
board,  which  had  been  jammed  a  few  days  be- 
fore, though  the  yacht  had  been  hauled  out, 
refused  to  yield,  and  the  yacht  suffered  in  her 
windward  work.  The  leader  was  followed  by 
Emerald,  Amorita,  Elsemarie  and  Iroquoism. 
a  procession.  The  race  was  all  reaching  and 
running,  except  the  beat  from  the  Sandy 
Hook  mark  to  Scotland  Lightship.  On  the  re- 
turn, from  Southwest  Spit  home  spinnakers 
were  carried. 

The  Gould  cups  were  won  by  Emerald  and 
the  30-footer  Hera. 

The  official  times  were  : 

SCHOONERS— FOR  GOULD  CUP. 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Emerald 3  45  21  3  45  21 

Colonia 3  4)  01  

Amorita  35857  3463° 

Elsemarie 4  n  37  

CUTTERS  AND  SLOOPS— FOR   GOULD  CUP. 

Hera 4  02  49  3  ig  02 

Wasp 3-2715  32715 

Acushla 4  21  06  3  47  09 

CLASS  2— CLUB  PRIZE   FOR  SCHOONERS. 

Iroquois 42353  4  18  30 

Sachem Did  not  finish. 

CLASS  4— CLUB   PRIZE   FOR  SLOOPS. 

Eclipse 3  57  03  3  57  03 


''orr 
3 
3 
3 

ected. 
12  03 
18  43 
21  4X 

3 
3 

31  07 
31  22 

2  56  50 


3  07  10 
3  08  5a 


2  27  23 

2  28  40 

Not  meas. 


CLASS  5— CUTTERS  AND  SLOOPS. 
Elapsed. 

Uvira 3  14  26 

Chocta-w 3  22  17 

Penguin 3  21  41 

CLASS  6— CUTTERS  AND   SLOOPS. 

Norota 32228 

Eidolon   3  31  22 

Ilakato Did  not  finish. 

CLASS  7— CUTTERS  AND  SLOOPS. 

Feydeh 2  56  50 

Aliris Did  not  finish. 

CLASS  9— CUTTERS   AND  SLOOPS. 

Grace  E 3  °7  57 

Adele 3  08  52 

CLASS   I— CATS. 

Step  Lively 2  27  22 

Squa-w 2  30  16 

Dorothy 2  38  38 

CLASS  2— CATS. 

Streak 2  30  17 

SPECIAL  30FT.   CLASS. 

Asahi 2  50  32 

Musme 2  50  35 

Vaquera  in 2  52  34 

Wawa 2  54  II 

Esperanza 25426 

Caroline 2  58  38 

The  regatta  committee  were  Messrs.  John 
L.  Bliss,  H.  J.  Gielow,  David  E.  Austen,  G. 
W.  McNulty  and  W.  L.  Gerrish. 

LARCHMONT   YACHT   CLUB. 

The  results  of  the  excellent  work  of  the  Re- 
gatta Committee  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club 
were  exhibited  in  bringing  together  a  fleet  of 
sixty  racing  yachts  for  their  Spring  regatta, 
June  2oth,  and  a  still  larger  fleet  for  their  annual 
on  July  4th.  The  Larchmont  proverbial  good 
luck  is  wanting,  however,  this  year.  The  first 
race  was  spoiled  by  a  calm  and  the  latter  was 
postponed  because  of  a  fog.  It  must  not  be  sur- 
mised that  the  club's  sailor-men  have  any  hes- 
itancy in  sailing  a  race  by  compass  courses  in 
thick  weather,  but  the  committee  wisely  fore- 
saw the  difficulty  of  handling  so  large  a  fleet 
and  the  prospect  of  innumerable  protests  and 
uncertainties  and  they  prudently  postponed 
the  regatta. 

On  June  20th,  the  new  triangular  courses, 
over  which  so  much  study  has  been  expended, 
were  sailed  over  for  the  first  time.  Sixty 
yachts  answered  "  Here  !  "  by  sailing  over  the 
line  as  their  respective  classes  were  signaled 
to  approach.  Only  36  minutes  were  required 
in  getting  off  eighteen  separate  classes,  and 
yet  everything  went  like  clock-work.  An  ex- 
cellent plan  was  introduced  in  having  the  fact 
published  that  the  preliminary  signal  would 
be  sounded  on  an  even  half-hour.  If,  for  any 
reason  the  regatta  was  not  started  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  start  would  be  made  at  the 
next  half -hour.  This  gave  the  helmsmen  some 
idea,  at  least,  of  what  to  expect  while  prepar- 
ing and  maneuvering.  The  preliminary  sig- 
nals were  plain  and  simple,  the  sailing  direc- 
tions were  precise  and  compass  courses  laid 
down  even  for  short  courses.  The  classes  were 
grouped  at  the  start  to  avoid  confusion  and 
delay. 

The  only  sugestion  of  improvement  heard 
among  the  contestants  was  that  different  dis- 
tinguishing flags  be  used  on  the  different  buoys, 
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just  as  different  colors  were  used  in  laying  out 
the  courses  on  the  charts  provided.  Where  so 
many  triangular  courses  overlapped  one  an- 
other it  was  not  unnatural  that  adjacent  marks 
should  create  confusion.  More  than  one  race 
was  lost  that  day  through  mistaking  the  mark. 

The  schooners  E})ie7'ald  and  Colonia  met 
again,  though  the  latter's  centerboard  was  still 
disabled.  Amorita  and  Iroquois,  and  Else- 
marie  and  Shamrock  were  paired  off  for  com- 
bat. Wasp,  carrying  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Oliver 
Iselin  and  the  mascot  "yellow"  dog,  had  a 
lively  race  with  Queen  Mab.  Uvira  easily 
beat  Penguin  and  the  rehabilitated  Liris 
There  was  an  exceptionally  fine  fleet  of  30- 
footers,  15-footers  and  cat-boats.  The  once 
popular  class  of  21 -footers  was  represented 
only  by  Vaquero  and  Houri.  The  start  was 
rendered  exciting  by  what  just  missed  being 
a  serious  foul  between  Emerald,  Shamrock 
and  Qicee7i  Mab.  the  latter  cutter  being 
jammed  between  the  two  schooners.  Emer- 
ald's bowsprit  went  through  the  mainsail  of 
the  smaller  schooner  and  then  all  were  cleared 
and  the  race  went  on.  No  protest  was  subse- 
quently made,  although  signals  were  displayed 
at  the  time.  The  schooners  bunched  together 
at  the  start  made  a  fine  display  under  tower- 
ing club-topsails.  Colonia  sailed  a  fine  race, 
leading  Emerald  throughout,  and  threw  away  a 
good  chance  at  success  by  sailing  the  wrong  side 
of  the  mark  at  the  end  of  the  first  round .  In  cor- 
recting her  error  she  lost  nearly  eight  minutes. 
She  was  beaten  by  7m.  30s.  Bayard  Thayer's 
30-footer  A  sahi  added  another  to  its  numerous 
victories,  and  the  Gardner  Departure  was 
outsailed  by  all  the  Herreshoff  boats  of  that 
class.  The  half -rater  El  Heirie  was  here  in- 
troduced to  the  Sound  fleet  and  gracefully 
took  her  place  as  leader. 

The  English  built  Microbe,  from  Sibbeck  & 
Son,  Cowes,  sailed  her  maiden  race  and  was 
beaten  by  all  the  native  boats. 

SUMMARY. 

SCHOONERS— CI.ASS   B. 

Length.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Emerald,  J.  R.  Maxwell 90.47        6  05  30        6  03  47 

Colonia,  C.  A.  Postley 93-32        6  11  17        6  11  17 

SCHOONERS— CLASS  C. 

Amorita,  W.  G.  Brokaw 74.82        6  52  46        6  52  46 

Iroquois,  H.  C.  Rouse .  .  82.28        

SCHOONERS— CLASS  D. 

Elseniarie,  J.  B.  King 

Shamrock,  W.  P.  Ward 72.60        

CUTTERS  AND  SLOOPS— CLASS  3. 

Wasp,  H.  Lippitt 60.00        6  44  39        6  44  u 

Queen  Mab,  N.  L.  Francis  .. .  63.00        

CUTTERS  AND  SLOOPS— CLASS  3— FLUSH  DECK. 

Uvira,  E.  C.  Lockwood 47-13        5  32  21        5  30  06 

Penguin,  G.  E.  Brightson  ....  49.00  5  58  41  5  58  41 
Liris,  C.  B.  Hendricks Withdrew. 

CUTTERS  AND  SLOOPS— CLASS  6. 

Norota,  F.  M.  Hoyt 41-64        52520       52353 

Eidolon,  C.  E.  Diefenthaler. .  42.60        

CUTTERS  AND  SLOOPS— CLASS  7. 

Coya,  J.  Y.  Grace 33-04        

Barbara,  J.  S.  Boss 

CUTTERS  AND  SLOOPS— CLASS  8. 

Dragoon,  P.  M.  Freeman 34.00        5  39  58        5  39  58 

Acushla,  Hanan  Bros 34-00        5  47  49        5  47  49 

Vorant  II.,  G.  G.  Tyson 34.00       Withdrew. 
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4  09  21 

4  09  21 

4  25  52 

4  10  41 

3  41  06 

N.  M. 

3  50  59 

3  48  30 

4  09  34 

4  09  34 

3  58  09 

3  53  50 

4  01  08 

4  55  50 

4  05  06    4  01  53 
Withdrew. 

6  52  05 

6  52  05 

SPECIAL  CLASS— 30-FOOTERS. 

Asahi,  B.  Thayer 5  26  07 

Hera,  R.  N.  Ellis 5  27  44 

Esperanza,  A.  S.  Van  Wickle 5  30  13 

Mai,  O.  G.  Jennings 5  31  30 

Carolina,  P.  Jones 5  35  14 

Musme,  J.  M.  Macdonough 5  36  51 

Wawa,  J.  Stillman 5  38  16 

Vaquero  HI.,  H.  B.  Duryea 5  40  20 

Departure,  C.  £}.  Seeley" 5  54  12 

Dorothy  II.,  H.  P.  Whitney Withdrew. 

CUTTERS  AND   SLOOPS--CLASS  9. 

Le7igth.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 
Feydeh,  E.  D.  Cowman 4  06  19        4  06  19 

CUTTERS  AND  SLOOPS— CLASS   10. 

Vaquero  II 

Hyale 17.60 

CABIN   CATS— CLASS 

Oconee,  C.  T .  Pierce 

Onaway,  S  C.  Pirie 26.48 

Step  Lively,  F.  M,  Randall..  ^8.30 

CABIN   CATS— CLASS   12. 

Presto,  F.  M.  Randall 22.40 

Ellide  (cat  yawl)  W.  W.  Hoi-  I         „ 

lingsworth (  ^4-°» 

Jonquil,  H.  M.  Cooh   23.00 

Weasel    24.90 

Infanta,  Irving  Brokaw 33-3° 

OPEN  CATS— CLASS   13. 

Edwina 20.99        3  36  54        3  33  36 

Bubble      20. 8g        3  48  23        3  44  53 

Punch,  E.  Rushmore 22.75        Withdrew. 

OPEN   CATS— CLASS   14. 

lone,  G.  F.  Eaton 19-97        3  59  37        3  59  37 

Lady  Ellen 16.50       4  27  31        4  18  35 

OPEN  JIB   AND  MAINSAIL. 

E.  J.  Sloat,  D.  Smith 27.18        3  06  34        3  06  34 

Americus,  J.  Clark 24.93        3  '8  38        3  15  12 

John  J.,  John  J.  Black 24.10        Withdrew. 

21-FOOTERS. 

Vaquero,  W.  G.  Brokaw^ 3  50  01        3  50  01 

Houri,  E.  B.  Hart,  Jr 4  09  47       4  09  47 

15-FOOTERS. 

El  Heirie,  C.  H.  Crane 3  50  14 

Ideal,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Jr 3  53  47 

Gnome,  F.  M.  Hoyt 4  01  45 

Hope,  Arthur  Iselin 4  03  43 

Kittie  v.,  Hazen  Morse 4  09  25 

Paprika,  C.  S.  Hoyt 4  n  55 

In  It,  F.  M.  Randall 4  12  07 

Defender,  W.  G.  Brokaw 4  12  53 

Willada,  W  G.  Newman 4  13  02 

Columbia,  F.  T.  Wood 4  13  54 

Microbe,  H.  B.  Seeley 4  16  32 

SEAWANHAKA-CORINTHIAN  YACHT  CLUB. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  regatta  of  this  club 
was  sailed  on  June  27,  on  the  club  courses  near 
Oyster  Bay,  I^ong  Island  Sound.  Among  the 
prizes  competed  for  vv-ere  the  cup  presented  by 
Vice-Commodore  Cruger  for  the  schooner  mak- 
ing the  best  corrected  time,  and  the  Leland 
Corinthian  Challenge  Cup  open  to  competition 
among  members  only,  for  the  winner  among 
the  new  30-footers.  In  carrying  out  the  principle 
of  this  club  to  develop  amateur  sailing,  in- 
dividual prizes  were  awarded  to  the  members 
of  winning  Corinthian  crews. 

A  flne  fleet  of  representative  yachts  was 
assembled,  there  being  fifty-six  starters  ;  all 
matters  of  committee  management  were  ar- 
ranged and  executed  faultlessly,  and  the  event 
of  brilliant  regatta  was  precluded  only  by  an 
exasperating  absence  of  wind. 

The  start  was  made  in  three  divisions  :  a  time 
start  at  12:35  for  all  schooners  and  cutters  of 
36  ft.  and  over  ;  a  one-gun  start  at  12:40  for  the 
34,  30  and  21-ft  special  and  25-ft.  classes,  and  a 
one-gun  start  at  12:45  for  2.II  other  classes. 


YACHTING. 


The  wind  was  light  southwest  at  the  start 
but  during  the  afternoon  it  flattened  to  a  dead 
calm.  Many  of  the  yachts  drifted  hopelessly 
and  the  value  of  the  race  was  destroyed.  Em- 
erald and  many  other  yachts  were  towed  into 
Oyster  Bay. 

Colonia  got  way  to  windward  of  Emerald. 
Elsemarie,  leading  Colonia,  Atnorzta  and 
Emerald,  showed  herself  very  fast  in  light 
airs.  Wasp  and  Uvira  having  no  competitors 
were  started  with  the  43-foot  class  for  a  special 
prize.  C.  J.  Stevens'  new  25-footer  Bogie,  de- 
signed by  W.  P.  Stephens,  easily  beat  H.  B. 
Duryea's  Herreshoff  22  1-2  rater  Vaquero  II. 
which  was  raced  in  England  last  year. 

Elsemarie     won     the     Cruger     cup,     and 
Vaquero  III.  the  Leland  challenge  cup.     The 
class  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  Colonia 
ist ;    Wasp  1st ;  Norota  ist,  and  also  2d  in  the 
special    class ;     Drusilla    2d ;     Dragon    ist 
Vaquero  III.    xst  ;    Hera  2d  ;   Twilight  ist 
Bogie  ist ;  Houri  ist  ;  Ideal  ist ;  Paprika  2d 
Volstincr   ist ;    Onaway  2d  ;    Mary   II.    ist 
Weasel  2d  ;  Alice  ist. 

The  race  committee  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Cromwell,  Sherman,  Wetmore,  Kerr  and 
Dresser. 

STAMFORD    YACHT    CLUB. 

Successful  races  were  sailed  over  the  Stam- 
ford Yacht  Club  courses  by  the  special  classes, 
30-footers,  2i-footers,  and  15-footers,  on  June 
29th.  The  courses  were  triangles,  sailed  twice 
round  by  the  two  larger  classes  and  once 
by  the  smallest  class,  the  distances  being  18 
miles,  12  miles,  and  6  miles,  respectively.  The 
wind  was  blowing  a  good  racing  breeze  from 
the  southwest,  making  the  first  leg  to  windward. 
Celia  lead  Vaquero  III.  at  the  finish,  but  was 
disqualified  for  luffing  her  competitor. 

30-FOOTERS— START   11:35. 

Finish.  Elapsed. 

AsaM 2  so  14  3  IS  14 

"Vaquero  III 25143  31643 

Esperanza 2  52  14  3  17  14 

Wawa 2  S3  12  3  18  12 

Mai 2  S3  38  3  18  38 

Musme 2  54  28  3  19  28 

Hera. 2  55  00  3  20  00 

Carolina 2  55  is  3  20  15 

21-FOOTERS— START   11:40. 

Vaquero  1 22256  24256 

Celia 2  22  49  2  42  49 

15-FOOTERS— START   11:45. 

Paprika i  13  05  i  28  05 

Saghaya i  16  05  i  31  05 

Microbe i  21  52  i  36  52 

INDIAN    HARBOR    YACHT   CLUB. 

Special  races  were  sailed  under  the  auspices 
of  this  club  off  Greenwich,  Conn.,  on  June 
30th.  The  courses  were  :  For  the  larger  classes 
from  a  starting  line  near  Great  Captain's 
Island  to  Matinnicock  buoy,  to  Center  Island 
buoy  and  return,  fifteen  miles.  For  the  smaller 
classes,  a  nine-mile  triangle  was  buoyed  out. 
The  wind  was  light  from  the  south  at  the 
start,  making  the  first  leg  a  beat.  It  dropped 
out  entirely  during  the  middle  of  the  race,  but 
came  in  about  three  o'clock  in  time  to  make  a 
fairly  good  race. 


SPECIAL  30FT.   CLASS— START   12:10. 

Start.  Finish.         Elapsed. 

^^^^i 43133  42133 

c/Speranza 4  32  19  4  22  19 

Vaquero  III 43231  42231 

^®r^ 4  35  32  4  25  32 

J'iS-l 4   35  52  4  25  52 

Musme 43607  42607 

Carolina 4  37  07  4  27  07 

SPECIAL  34FT.   CLASS— START    12:10. 

Acushla 4  25  40  4  15  40 

Dragoon 4  28  52  4  18  52 

Vorant  II 44100  43x00 

SPECIAL    21FT.    CLASS. 

Celia 12  15  42  4  58  41  4  42  59 

Vaquero  1 12  15  49  5  06  31  4  51  12 

Maysie 12  16  47  Did  not  finish. 

SPECIAL   ISFT.    CLASS— START   12:20. 

Paprika 25245  23245 

Trilby 3  00  50  2  40  50 

Gnome  3  02  40  2  42  40 

Microbe 3  10  40  2  50  40 

Glance 3  12  10  2  52  10 

CABIN  CAT-BOATS— 30FT. 

Elapsed.     Corrected. 

Volsung 4  38  00  

Presto 4  45  29  3  39  15 

Mary  II     4  46  12  3  43  34 

Weasel 4  49  40  3  48  35 

Oconee 4  49  53  3  51  20 

Dorothy 4  47  44  3  S3  35 

OPEN  CAT-BOATS,  SHIFTABLE  BALLAST. 

Punch 2  01  29  I  23  37 

Bubble 2  09  33  X  27  06 

Brant 2  31  50  i  47  48 

Presto Did  not  finish. 

Fugitive Went  wrong  course 

Asahi  won  a  prize  given  by  Commodore 
C.  T.  Wills,  and  Esperanza  won  a  second 
prize,  given  by  the  club.  Acushla  secured  the 
cup  given  by  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  and  Dragoon 
took  second  prize.  Celia  won  the  cup  given 
by  Rear-Commodore  G.  G.  Tyson.  Paprika 
won  a  cup  given  by  E.  C.  Benedict,  and  Trilby 
took  second  prize.  Volsujig  won  the  cup 
given  by  Vice- Commodore  W.  B.  Higgins, 
subject  to  measurement,  in  which  case  Presto 
takes  second  prize.  Punch  took  the  cup  offered 
by  P.  M.  Stewart,  and  Bttbble  won  second 
prize.  The  race  was  managed  by  George  E. 
Gartland,  D.  M.  Merritt  and  C.  E.  McManus. 

Dorothy  is  the  fast  Crosby  cat-boat  Step 
Lively,  which  was  recently  sold  by  F.  M.  Ran- 
dall to  George  Hill,  A.  Y.  C. ,  and  renamed. 

CORINTHIAN    FLEET. 

The  Corinthian  Fleet,  of  New  Rochelle,  pro- 
vided races  for  the  30-footers  and  the  15-footers 
on  July  ist.  The  course  for  the  larger  boats 
was  a  17-mile  triangle  from  Echo  Bay  to  Matin- 
nicock Point  to  Gangway  Buoy  off  Manhasset 
Bay  and  return.  The  smaller  boats  sailed  twice 
over  a  triangle  between  Premium  Point  (New 
Rochelle),  Execution  Lighthouse  and  Larch- 
mont ;  the  second  round  being  in  the  reverse 
direction  from  the  first.  The  wind  was  moder- 
ate southwest.  The  30-footers  sailed  as  fol- 
lows :  First  leg  a  reach,  che  second  a  beat;  the 
third  a  run  under  spinnakers. 

30-FOOTERS— START   12:50. 

Finish. 

Asahi,  B.  Thayer 3  30  02 

Esperanza,  A.  S.  Van  Wickle 3  30  25 

Hera,  R.  N.  Ellis 3  32  47 

Vaquero  III.,  H.  B.  Duryea 2  46  24 

Departure,  C.  B.  Seeley ..3  40  37 
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OUTING  FOR  AUGUST. 


15-FOOTERS— START   12:55 

Finish. 

Paprika,  C.  S.  Hoyt        3  17  25 

Willada,  W.  G.  Newman 3  22  17 

Question,  L.  D.  Huntington 3  24  09 

Microbe,  H.  B.  Seeley 3  30  20 

Saghaya,  H.  C.  Smith 3  34  49 

Kittie  v.,  H.  Morse 3  44  30 

Hope,  A.  Iselin Disabled. 

The  regatta  committee  consisted  of  Dr. 
W.  W.  Hollingsworth,  R.  Floyd  Clarke,  W.  R. 
Corwine  and  E.  T.  Birdsall. 

HORSESHOE  HARBOR  YACHT  CLUB. 

Open  races  were  held  by  this  club  on  July  2d. 
Course :  From  Larchmont  around  Execution 
Light  and  Whortleberry  Island,  a  five-mile  tri- 
angle ;  sailed  three  times  by  the  larger  and 
twice  by  the  smaller  boats.  The  wind  was 
light,  southwest  at  the  start,  but  it  freshened 
during  the  afternoon,  making  a  fine  race.  The 
first  leg  was  a  beat ;  the  second,  a  quartering 
reach. 

30-FOOTERS— START  1:50. 

Finish. 

Asahi,  Bayard  Thayer 4  10  00 

Vaquero  III.,  H.  B.  Duryea 4  12  55 

Departure,  C.  B.  Seeley Withdrew. 

Hera,  Ralph  N.  Ellis Withdrew. 

15-FOOTERS— START   1:55. 

Hope,  Arthur  Iselin 3  S7  05 

Paprika,  C.  S.  Hoyt 3  58  30 

Ideal,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Jr 4  00  40 

Kittie  v.,  Hazen  Morse 4  08  45 

Microbe,  H.  B.  Seeley 4  11  50 

21-FOOTERS— START  1:55. 

Houri,  E.  B.  Hart,  Jr 3  44  10 

Vaquero,  W.  G.  Brokaw 3  44  30 

34FT.  SPECIAL  CLASS. 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Gavilan,  E.  H.  Bailey 2  49  00  2  42  54 

Adele,  J.  B.  Smith 2  48  50  2  48  50 

CABIN  CATS— 30FT.   CLASS. 

Volsung,  J.  &  H.  L.  De  Forest 2  47  50  2  47  50 

Molly  Bawn,  F.  M.  Brown Disabled. 

CABIN   CATS— 2SFT.   CLASS. 

Ethel,  E.  J.  Bergen 2  56  35  2  56  35 

Caper,  E.  J.  Unitt 2  59  05  2  59  05 

Presto,  P.  M.  Randall 2  50  40  2  50  40 

Grace,  J.  F.  Lambden Did  not  finish. 

OPEN  CATS— 20FT.   CLASS. 

lone,  CM.  Bird i  59  45  i  59  45 

OPEN  CATS— 25FT.   CLASS. 

Fugitive,  G.  E.  Schabbehar i  45  30  i  45  30 

Punch,  M.  H.  Clark i  51  20  i  44  20 

Edna,  George  Dixon  i  50  40  i  47  22 

MIXED  CLASS. 

Susan  D.,  K.  Whiting Did  not  finish. 

Caprice,  F.  F.  Proctor 2  47  20  2  24  07 

NEW  ROCHELLE  YACHT  CLUB. 

The  New  Rochelle  Yacht  Club's  annual  re- 
gatta was  a  great  success  in  weather,  entries, 
and  management.  The  wind  was  light  to 
moderate,  and  southerly.  There  were  sixty 
starters,  sent  off  in  four  divisions  with  five- 
minute  intervals.  The  triangular  courses  were 
laid  off  New  Rochelle  between  City  Island  and 
Larchmont. 


SLOOPS— 51  FT.    CLASS. 

start.  Finish. 


Banshee 12  10  40 

Uvira 12  12  13 


4  ig  07 
3  42  02 


Elapsed. 
4  18  29 
3  20  49 


SLOOPS— 43FT.   CLASS. 


Norota 12  n  32 

Sasqua .12  12  29 

Eidolon 12  10  48 

Eurybia 12  11  06 


3  44  57  3  33  25 

4  II  13  3  58  44 

3  49  24  3  38  36 

4  15  46  4  04  40 


SLOOPS— 36FT.   CLASS. 

Start,  Finish.         Elapsed. 

Barbara.. 12  12  03  Did  not  finish. 


White  Wing 12  12  47 

Olga 12  14  01 


4  27  03 
4  30  25 


4  14  16 
4  i6  24 


SLOOPS  AND  YAWLS— 30FT.   CLASS. 

Twilight 12  12  15  4_46  12 

Jane  S 12  15  00 

Aura 12  14  26  4  47  50  4  33  24 


OPEN  JIB   AND  MAINSAIL— 30FT.   CLASS. 


Delphine 12  17  11 

Zetes 12  19  25 


3  °i  39 
3  28  36 


2  44  28 

3  09  II 


OPEN  JIB   AND   MAINSAIL— 20FT.   CLASS. 

Hyale 12  16  10           4  01  25  3  45  15 

CABIN  CAT-BOATS— 30FT.   CLASS. 

Oconee 12  17  46           3  18  57  3  01  13 

Onaw^ay 12  17  33           3  18  59  3  01  26 

Molly  Bawn 12  19  34           3  16  41  3  57  07 

Volsung 12  16  29           2  57  51  2  41  22 

OPEN  CAT-BOATS— 20FT.   CLASS    (SHIFTABLE  BALLAST). 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Fugitive     2  ^j  07  

Edna ...30108  

CABIN  CAT-BOATS— 20FT.   CLASS. 

Ethel 3  II  28  

Weasel 30349  ^0349 

Presto 3  c4  10  2  57  42 

Addie -  •  •  3  43  46  3  36  14 

Mary  II 3  08  30  3  08  30 

Melita 33406  32705 

Grace 33656  

OPEN  CAT-BOATS— 25FT.  CLASS. 

Edwina 3  23  37  3  23  37 

Ida  K 3  37  04  3  32  22 

OPEN  CAT-BOATS— 25FT.  CLASS  (SHIFTABLE  BALLAST). 

Punch 3  07  44  3  12  46 

Emma  S 3  12  00  3  12  00 

OPEN  CAT-BOATS— 20FT.  CLASS  (FIXED  BALLAST). 

Buffoon .3  46  31  3  41  16 

Dorothy Disabled. 

Ondawa 3  21  34  3  21  34. 

OPEN    CAT-BOATS— 20FT.   CLASS  (SHIFTABLE  BALLAST). 

Starling 3  31  32  3  13  32: 

Terrapin Did  not  finish. 

lone Did  not  finish. 

Wayward 3  37  12  3  31  44 

SPECIAL  30FT.   CLASS— START   12:20. 

Finish.  Elapsed. 

Asahi 3  52  44  3  32  44 

Mai 3  57  20  3  37  2o- 

Vaquero  III 3  57  55  3  37  55 

Hera 4  00  00  3  45  00 

Esperanza 3  58  35  3  38  35. 

Musme   3  59  17  3  39  '7 

Departure Did  not  finish. 

SPECIAL  21FT.   CLASS. 

Start.              Finish.  Elapsed. 

Celia 12  17  51            3  12  12  2  54  21 

Houri 12  15  52            3  08  46  2  52  54 

15FT.   CLASS— START   12:25. 

Question 3^5  45  25045 

Hope 3  02  26  2  37  26 

Ideal 3  02  09  2  44  22 

Die  Hexe 3  14  16  2  49  06 

Microbe 3  og  22  3  16  25 


Acushla. 


SPECIAL    34FT.   CLASS. 

Start.  Finish. 
12   II  35  3  52  08 


Elapsed. 
3  40  33- 


ENGLISH  RACING. 


June  ist. — Royal  Harwich  Y.  C.  Light  south- 
easterly wind.  Britannia  led  at  the  start, 
with  the  Hester  on  her  weather  quarter,  the 
Ailsa  to  the  leeward,  los.  astern,  and  the  Sa- 
tanita  last. 
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Finish:  Britannia,  ^•.\%:o'i,  \  Ai'lsa,  4:49:54; 
Satanita,  5:01:14. 

There  were  four  starters  in  the  52 -foot  class. 
Niagara,  Penitent,  Luna  and  TJie  Saint. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  round  Saint  had  a  lead 
of  15m.  over  the  Niagara.  Penitent  went 
ashore  before  the  round  was  completed  and 
dropped  out. 

Finish:  Saint,  3:07:34;  Niagara,  3:29:38; 
Luna,  way  astern. 

June  2d. — Royal  Harwich  Y.  C.  In  the  race 
for  large  raters  the  Britannia  led  the  Hester, 
Satanita  and  Ails  a  in  the  order  named  across 
the  starting  line.  The  start  was  made  at  10 
o'clock.  The  Ails  a  ran  ashore  half  an  hour 
later,  and  remained  fast  half  an  hour. 

The  Britannia  won,  crossing  the  finish 
line  at  4:17:53.  The  Satanita  was  second, 
finishing  at  4:37:49,  and  the  Ailsa  third,  at 
4:39:36.  The  iY^.y/^r  was  half  an  hour  astern  of 
the  Satanita  finishing  at  5:10:59. 

In  the  20-rater  class  the  boats  started  at 
10:30  A.  M.  in  the  following  order  :  Saint,  Petii- 
tent  and  Niagara.  In  the  first  round  Saint 
finished  at  1:41:06,  Penitent  at  1:51:47,  and 
Niagara  at  1:57:17.  The  second  and  last 
round  as  follows:  Saint,  3:49:26;  Penitent, 
3:58:00;  Niagara,  \:o<>,:o\.  Saint  vj on  easily. 
June  4th. — Royal  London  Yacht  Club.  Course, 
from  Gravesend  around  Mouse  Lightship  and 
return,  about  fifty  miles.  The  wind  light  and 
from  south  ;  at  the  start,  almost  a  calm.  Tide, 
ebb  at  the  start.  Entries  :  Meteor,  Britannia, 
Ailsa,  Satanita,  Hester,  Isolde,  Caress  and 
Corsair.  First  signal,  12.10  p.  m.  Start: 
Meteor,  in  weather  berth,  12:17:10  ;  Britannia, 
12:17:50,  followed  by  Ailsa  and  Hester  to- 
gether ;  the  others  spread  out  astern.  Just 
after  the  start  the  wind  freshened  a  trifle. 
Britannia,  who  was  ten  lengths  astern,  got 
it  first  and  caught  up  on  Meteor,  and  passed 
her  to  windward.  Spinnakers  were  broken  out 
and  soon  lowered  on  a  shift  of  wind  from  the 
east,  and  the  yachts  had  to  beat  out  of  the 
Hope.  Britannia  got  a  half-mile  lead  on  a 
port  tack  toward  Thames  Haven.  Britannia 
and  Meteor  broke  tacks.  Tide  turned  flood. 
Meteor  crossed  Britannia  at  3  p.  m.  Meteor 
jibed  around  the  Mouse  Lightship  at  3:47:27  ; 
Britannia,  8m.  i6s.  later.  The  others  were 
way  astern.  A  free  reach  to  the  Lower  Hope  ; 
Meteor  gained  steadily.  Finish :  Meteor, 
6:33:50;  Britannia,  6:47:07;  Ailsa,  7:01:07; 
Satanita,  7:04:15. 

June  6th. — Royal  Clyde  Y.  C.  Race  for  52- 
footers.  First  round:  Dragon,  12:57:31; 
Zinita,  12:57:33;  Molly,  1:02:12.  Finish: 
Zinita,  2:43:21  ;  Dragon,  2:46:55  ;  Molly, 
2:54:45. 

June  6th.— Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club.  Race 
from  Nore  to  Dover  round,  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Open  to  all  j'achts  not  under  150-rating.  Sixty- 
mile  course.  Fresh  westerly  breeze  at  start, 
followed  by  calm  M.  allowed  B.  8m.  8s. 
Start,  1:20  A.  M.,  ^  first,  followed  by  M.,  A., 
and  5.  On  the  early  fresh  breeze,  M.  passed 
B.  and  soon  led  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  M. 
passed  Broadstairs  4m.  ahead  of  B.,  and  S.  was 
8m.  ahead  of  A.  which  was  15m.  behind  yl/. 
Finish  :  M.,  4:58:49  ;  B.,  5:07:58  ;  S.,  5:12:15  ; 
A  .,  a.  few  minutes  later. 

The  52-footers  sailed  the  same  course.  Three 


entries      The  Penitent  beat  Saint  easily,  and 
defeated  Niagara  by  half  an  hour. 

June  8th.— Royal  Cinque  Ports  Sailing  Club. 
Course:  a  22-mile  triangle  off  Dover.  Wind 
very  light  from  south.  Start,  11  a.  m.  Ailsa 
and  Britannia  first  to  cross,  followed  by 
Meteor  and  Satanita.  M.  soon  drew  ahead. 
M.  turned  first  buoy  on  a  reach  4m.  20s.  ahead 
of  A.,  which  was  second.  Second  leg,  a  beat 
against  the  tide  ;  light  breeze.  M.  beat  B.  on 
the  windward  work,  and  was  9m.  ahead  at 
second  mark.  Third  leg,  a  run,  with  fair  tide, 
under  spinnakers.  Corrected  time  at  the 
finish:  M.,  5:32:05  ;  B.,  5:43:43  ;  A.,  5:47:04;  S., 
5:47:55- 

In  the  race  for  52-footers,  over  the  same 
course,  Niagara  won.  Time  :  N.,  5:10:10  ;  S., 
5:18:51  ;  P.,  5:21:09. 

June  I  ith — Royal  Southampton  Yacht  Club. 
A  drifting  match  over  the  Brambles  course. 
Start,  10:45  a.m.  Meteor  easily  slid  away  from 
the  fleet,  followed  by  Britannia,  Hester  and 
Ailsa.  Satanita  was  recalled  at  the  start,  and 
was  practically  out  of  the  race  and  she  later 
withdrew.  Finish:  M.,  7:52:50;  B.,  8:18:30; 
A.,  8:19:30. 

Among  the  52-footers,  on  a  32  mile  course. 
Penitent  won,  A  udrey  second,  Niagara  third 
and  last. 

June  12th — Royal  Southern  Yacht  Club. — 
Race  for  52-footers.  Start,  10:30  a.  m.  Finish  : 
Saint,  4:20:30;  Pettitent,  4:22:31;  Audrey, 
4:30:36;  Niagara,  4:32:41.  These  were  the 
relative  positions  generally  throughout. 

June  13th.  —  Royal  Southern  Yacht  Club 
Race  for  yachts  exceeding  39  rating.  Course  : 
From  starting  line,  round  the  Calshot  Spit 
Lightship,  East  Lepe  and  East  Sturbridge 
buoys,  back  to  West  Brambles  buoy  and  to 
starting  line.  Twice  around,  45  miles.  Wind 
moderate,  southeast  at  start ;  calm  in  after- 
noon. The  race  stopped  at  end  of  first  round. 
The  boats  started  well  together,  the  times  be- 
ing :  S.,  10:30:15;  A.,  10:30:30;  B.,  10:30:34; 
H.,  10:30:50;  M.,  10:31:03. 

From  the  start  it  was  a  beat  to  the  Calshot 
Spit  Lightship,  after  rounding  which  it  was  a 
reach  on  the  port  tack  to  the  East  Lepe  buoy, 
at  which  point  the  times  of  the  boats  were 
taken  as  follows:  S,  11.02:10;  A.,  11:03-04; 
B.,  11:04:36  ;  M.,  11:05:03  ;  H.,  11:08:20. 

Passing  Cowes  the  times  were:  S.,  11:20; 
A.,  11:21:45;  B.,  11:24:10;  M.,  11:24:47;  H., 
11:31:50. 

Before  reaching  Old  Castle  Point  the  Meteor 
got  to  windward  of  the  Britannia  and  passed 
her.  Later,  the  Meteor  went  ashore,  but  re- 
mained fast  only  a  few  minutes,  and,  after 
floating,  continued  in  the  race.  Shortly  after 
the  yachts  had  passed  Cowes  the  wind  changed 
and  headed  the  boats,  and  they  beat  across 
Osborne  Bay. 

Finish:  A/.,  2.47:50;  j5.,  2:49:04  ;  A,  2:53:22  ; 
S.,  2:55:12     Britannia  won  on  time  allowance. 

Among  the  52-footers,  start  11  a.  m.,  Saint 
won,  at  2:40:15,  with  Audrey  second,  2:46:40, 
and  Penitent  third,  3:01:20.  Niagara  did  not 
race. 

Meteor  sailed  for  Kiel  in  company  with  a 
German  torpedo  boat. 

June  17th. —  Royal  Cork  Y.  C. — Ailsa  beat 
Britannia  by  7s  ,  after  allowing  3m.   35s.  in 
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fresh  west  wind  and  under  jib-headers.  Course, 
3  times  over  a  i6-mile  triangle.  Start,  11:05 
A.  M.  B.  burst  her  topsail  and  was  somewhat 
handicapped.  A.  was  leading  at  the  time. 
Finish  :  A.,  4h.  31m    los. ;  B.,  4h.  34m.  52s. 

Special  match  between  the  Niagara  and  the 
65-footer,  Isolde  (not  the  Herreshoff  52-footer), 
the  latter  allowing  15m.  4s.  The  jib  of  the 
English  boat  split  at  the  start,  and  afterwards 
burst  her  topsail.  Niagara  won  with  6m.  20s. 
to  spare.  Time  :  Isolde,  3h.  7m.  28s.;  Niagara 
(winner),  3h.  i6m.  12s. 

June  i8th.— Royal  Cork  Y.  C— Match  for 
large  yachts.  Course,  3  times  over  16-mile 
triangle.  Wind  strong  southwest,  the  yachts 
sailing  under  single  reefs  and  jib-headed  top- 
sails. Britajtnia  beat  Ailsa  with  Satatiifa 
way  astern.  A.  allowed  5.  33s.,  and^.  3m.  35s. 
Finish:  B.  (winner),  4h.  29m.  30s.;  A^.,  4h. 
30m.  27s.,  and  5.,  4h.  31m.  22s. 

Match  for  yachts  from  42  to  65-ft.  rating. 
Isolde  beat  Niagara  by  4m.  56s. ,  after  allow- 
ing her  15m.  4s. 

June  19th. — Royal  MunsterY.  C. — Sataftita, 
in  a  race  three-fourths  of  which  consisted  in 
reaching  in  a  strong  wind,  succeeded  in  beat- 
ing Ailsa  and  Brilannia.  Course,  same  as 
that  sailed  in  the  Cork  Y.  C.  Start,  11:05  a.  m. 
Finish:  S.  (winner),  4h.  i8m.  45s.;  A.  (2d 
prize),  4h.  19m.  56s.;  B.,  4h.  24m.  32s. 

June  20th. —  Royal  Northern  Y.  C. —  In  the 
race  for  52-footers,  over  a  31-mile  course,  in 
moderate  wind,  Zinita  beat  Dragon  and 
Molly.  Start,  11:10  a.  m.  Finish  :  Z. ,  3h.  3m. 
36s.  D.  (2d  prize),  3h.  9m.  46s.;  M.,  3h.  22m. 
56s. 

June  22d. —  Royal  Mersey  Y.  C. —  Race  for 
large  yachts.  Wind  light.  Start,  11  a.  m. 
Finish:  A.  (winner),  gh.  21m.  2s.;  B.,  gh. 
27m.  51S. ;  S.,  not  timed. 

In  the  match  for  the  52-footers  (start,  11:20), 
Saint  won  at  ih.  52m.  52s.;  Penitent  went 
ashore  ;  Niagara,  not  timed. 

June  23d. —  Royal  Mersey  Y.  C. —  Match  for 
large  yachts.  Course,  50  miles,  including  run- 
ning, reaching  and  windward  work,  in  strong 
and  moderate  wind.  Britannia  made  an  error 
in  starting  with  housed  topmast,  but  sent  it  up 
during  the  race.  A  ilsa  did  good  work  through- 
out ;  Satanita  continued  to  show  her  power  in 
sailing  with  wind  abeam.  Start,  11  a.  m.  A. 
allows  S.  33s.,  and  B.  3m.  35s.  Finish:  A. 
(winner),  sh,  24m.  24s.;  S.,  5h.  29m.  50s.;  B., 
5h.  32m.  44s. 

The  Saint  was  the  only  one  of  the  52-footers 
which  was  ready  to  race  ;  but  refusing  a  sail- 
over,  the  race  was  omitted. 

THE   international    HALF-RATERS    RACE. 

The  International  contest  of  the  half-raters, 
or  15-footers,  has  been  fought  and  handsomely 
won  by  the  Canadian  challenger. 

After  three  trial  races,  and  an  extra  race 
among  the  promising  boats  and  their  waiting 
for  possible  developments  in  the  club  regatta 
which  followed,  the  race  committee  of  the  Sea- 
wanhaka  Yacht  Club  selected  the  Messrs. 
Crane's  El  Heirie  as  the  cup  defender.  Mr.  G. 
H.  Duggan's  Glencairn  had  been  selected  with 
like  care,  a  fleet  of  seventeen  half -raters  having 
been  racing  all  the  early  part  of  the  season.  It 
was  only  just  before  starting  away  that  it  was 


decided  to  send  the  Glencairn,  of  12  feet  9 
inches  water-line,  in  preference  to  the  Sothis,  a 
boat  of  greater  length  on  the  water  and  less 
sail  area,  which  was  also  one  of  Mr.  Duggan's 
boats.  The  selection  was  a  fortunate  one  for 
the  challenger,  as  in  the  light  winds  which  pre- 
vailed the  increased  sail  area  was  a  great  ad- 
vantage. Mr.  Duggan  has  designed  and  built 
eight  half -raters  in  preparation  for  these  races. 

There  is  no  solace  to  American  yachtsmen  in 
our  defeat,  excepting  the  fact  that  the  defender 
was  a  fine  boat,  and  faultlessly  handled.  She 
was  beaten  "hands  down"  by  a  better  boat 
and  an  equally  good  crew.  The  only  thing  to 
be  done  now  is  to  set  out  to  try  to  get  the  cup 
back.  It  would  make  things  lively  if  the  West- 
ern clubs  would  now  start  in  and  send  the  cup 
traveling  across  country  before  its  return  home 
to  Long  Island  Sound.  Gle7icairn  is  a  remark- 
able little  boat.  Her  peculiarity  consists  in  a 
short  water-line,  which,  under  the  rule,  allows 
her  a  large  sail  area.  She  is  in  this  a  direct 
result  of  the  measurement  rule.  The  line  of 
the  keel  from  stem  to  stern  bulges  downward 
slightly  under  the  water-line,  but  with  no 
hollow  in  the  line.  The  dimensions  of  Glen- 
cairn  are  as  follows  :  Over-all  length,  23  feet  ; 
water-line,  12  feet  9  inches  ;  fore-overhang,  5 
feet  6  inches  ;  aft-overhang,  4  feet  9  inches  ; 
beam  at  deck,  6  feet  3  inches  ;  beam  at  water- 
line,  4  feet  10^  inches  ;  draught  of  hull,  51^ 
to  sl4  inches  ;  draught  of  board,  5  feet  ;  width 
of  centerboard,  2  feet  3  inches  ;  weight  of  board, 
105  lbs. ;  width  of  stern,  22  inches  ;  cockpit,  4 
feet  6  inches  by  3  feet ;  sail  area,  290  square 
feet. 

Glencairn  is  of  unusually  light  construction, 
her  hull  weighing  only  320  pounds.  She  is  built 
of  British  Columbia  cedar,  single  skin,  the  plank- 
ing running  fore  and  aft  with  simple  carvel 
seams.  The  board  is  a  ^  inch  steel  plate  ;  it  is 
of  the  dagger  type  ;  straight  on  forward  edge 
and  curved  aft.  The  sails  are  muslin,  the 
mainsail  is  jib-headed  and  carried  on  a  yard 
similar  to  the  Mohican  or  Stoddard  canoe-sail. 
The  yard  is  almost  vertical.  There  is  a  bow- 
sprit about  3  feet  long,  the  balloon  jib  being  set 
on  the  end  and  the  jib  half  way  in.  The  wind- 
ward jib  is  taut  on  to  a  club  at  the  foot. 

Glencair7i  is  a  boat  which  represents  the 
maximum  of  power  obtained  up  to  the  present 
time  on  a  water-line  of  less  than  fifteen  feet. 
Above  water  she  appears  to  be  as  large  as  a 
one-rater.  She  certainly  outclasses  her  Ameri- 
can rival.  Her  designer,  Mr.  Duggan,  has 
shown  the  highest  skill  in  creating  such  a  big 
boat  within  the  rules  without  creating  a  freak, 
as  the  American  designers  have  done  in  attack- 
ing the  same  problem.  There  are  no  humps, 
nor  "knuckles,"  nor  hollows  on  the  bottom  of 
the  Canadian  boat.  How  all  the  necessary  dis- 
placement is  gotten  under  that  short  water-line, 
is  a  question  for  study.  The  sheer-plan  shows 
that  the  line  of  the  keel  runs  straight  from  under 
the  bow  to  the  water-line,  then  rounds  down- 
ward and  under  the  center  forms  another 
straight  line  to  the  stern  ;  but  at  no  point  is 
there  any  perceptible  bend,  nor  is  there  any 
reverse  or  hollow  curve. 

The  mid-ship  section  shows  a  broad,  flat  floor, 
round  bilges  and  top-sides  flaring  above  the 
water.     The  top-sides  of  El  Heirie  do  not  flare 
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above  the  water  ;  they  round  for  three  or  four 
inches  and  then  are  nearly  vertical  to  the  gun- 
wale. The  plank-sheer  and  top-strake  of  Glen- 
cairii  form  a  sharp  acute  angle,  while  those  of 
El  Heirie  meet  at  nearly  a  right  angle.  The 
beam  of  Glencairn  at  the  deck  is  6  feet  3 
inches;  that  of  El  He  trie  is  5  feet  6  inches.  The 
water-line  beam  of  the  Canadian  is  4  feet  loj^ 
inches,  while  that  of  the  American  is  5  feet. 
Thus,  Glencairn  is  9  inches  wider  on  deck  and 
I  Yz  inches  narrower  on  the  water-line  than  El 
Heirie.  Sailing  on  the  wind,  the  power  of  the 
wider  boat  increases  as  she  keels  over,  and  her 
wide  windward  side  with  crew  on  deck  becomes 
ballast  on  the  end  of  a  powerful  lever.  Both 
of  the  contestants  were  built  to  make  the  most 
of  the  principle  so  well  pursued  by  Huntington 
in  his  flat  boats,  viz. :  that  of  sailing  on  one 
bilge  with  the  other  side  of  the  boat  in  the  air. 
All  the  boats  of  this  type,  when  sailing  on  the 
wind,  are  as  if  they  were  double-hull  boats — 
catamarans  if  you  will.  The  immersed  hull  is 
to  leeward  of  the  centerboard  ;  all  on  the  wind- 
ward side  is  ballast  in  the  best  possible  place. 
The  crew  on  the  weather  gunwale  is  relatively 
in  the  same  position  as  a  canoeist  on  the  end 
of  his  sliding  seat.  This  principle  in  practice 
is  illustrated  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  number. 
The  bow  does  not  come  up  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  water-line  to  the  stemhead  as  in  case 
of  El  Heirie,  but  makes  a  graceful  downward 
curve  at  the  stem. 

THE    RACES. 

Glencairn  won  three  straight  races  off 
Oyster  Bay  as  follows  : 

July  13th. — From  Centre  Island  buoy,  3 
miles  to  leeward  and  return,  sailed  over  twice. 
Wind,  very  light,  west  by  south.  Tide,  ebb. 
Weather,  hot  Glencairn,  on  setting  spin- 
naker and  trimming  main-sheet,  went  off  like 
a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow.  She  led  El  Heirie 
throughout,  always  increasing  her  lead. 
Rounding  the  outer  mark  for  the  second  time 
with  G.  9m.  6s.  in  the  lead.  El  H.  abandoning 
hope  of  winning  under  equal  conditions  of 
wind,  broke  tacks  and  went  wind-hunting  in 
the  middle  of  the  Sound.  A  rain-squall  caused 
both  boats  to  reef  for  a  time.  After  G.  finished, 
the  wind  dropped,  leaving  El  H.  out  in  the 
Sound.  Start,  12:55  p.  M.  6^.  crossed  12:55:21  ; 
El  H.,  12:55:25.  Outer  mark:  G.,  1:31:04;  El 
H.,  1:32:01.  ist  round:  G.,  2:42:50;  El  H., 
2:49:45.  Outer  mark:  G.,  3:18:54;  El  H., 
3:28:00.     Finish  :  G.,  4:44:49  ;  El  H,  5:31:40. 

Second  race,  July  14th. — From  Centre  Island 
buoy,  triangle  2  miles  to  each  leg,  sailed  over 
twice.     Wind,  northwest ;  light  and  flukey. 

First  leg,  a  quartering  run  ;  2d  and  3d  legs, 
to  windward.  Tide,  last  of  flood  at  start. 
Weather  hot  and  water  smooth.  Start,  12:35 
p.  M.     El  H.,  12:35:08;  G.,  12:35:11. 
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Fourth 

Fifth 

Mark. 

Mark. 

Mark. 

Mark. 

Mark. 

H.M.S. 

H.M.S. 

H.M.S. 

H.M.S. 

H.M.S. 

Glencairn.  i  07  51 

I  36  12 

2  19  48 

2  54  28 

3  15  30 

El  Heirie..  i  13  00 

I  38  48 

2  22  16 

2  56  40 

3  18  00 

Third  race,  July  15 — Same  course  as  first 
race,  wind  in  same  direction  west  by  south,  but 
strong  and  puffy,  lightening  at  close.  Start 
made  under  single  reefs,  which  were  shaken 
out  during  the  v/indward  work  of  the  second 


round.  Tide,  last  of  flood  during  first  round  ; 
ebb,  second  round.  Sea  rather  rough  at  times 
but  not  breaking.  Start  12:35  p.  m.  G.  crossed 
at  12:35:13  ;  El  H.  12:35:44,  outer  mark.  El  H. 
1:06:10;  6^.  1:06:22.  First  round,  G.  2:04:59; 
El  H.  2:11:22,  outer  mark,  G.  2:38:52  ;  El  H. 
2:42:54.     Finish,  G.  3:46:51  ;  El  H.  3:52:41. 

Thus  Glencairn  won  the  first  race  by  47m. 
lis.,  the  second  by  6m.  22s  ,  and  the  third  by 
5m.  50s.     Each  race  was  on  a  12-mile  course. 

THE   TRIAL    RACES. 

There  were  three  trial  races,  sailed  on  June 
22d,  23d  and  24th,  and  an  additional  race  ordered 
by  the  committee  and  sailed  July  26th. 

First  race,  June  22d. — Course,  a  6-mile  tri 
angle,  1st  leg  under  spinnaker  21,  2d  leg  a  close 
reach,  3d  leg  a  beat.  Wind,  west-southwest 
very  light.  Tide,  ebb.  27  starters.  Start, 
12:30  p.  M. 

Finish.        Elapsed. 

Ideal 4  05  00  3  35  00 

Riverside , , 4  07  06  3  37  06 

El  Heirie 4  n  21  3  41  21 

Two  Step 4  22  ig  3  52  19 

Hope  42541  35541 

Trilby 42948  35948 

Paprika 4  30  12  4  00  12 

Vesper 4  3°  43  4  00  43 

Gnome 4  34  43  40443 

Kittie  V 4  36  32  4  06  32 

Die  Hexe 4  37  36  4  07  36 

Yola 4  38  00  4  08  03 

Columbia 4  38  14  4  08  14 

In  It 43841  40841 

Saghaya 4  40  23  4  10  23 

Cyclone  4  40  50  4  10  50 

Willada  4  43  13  4  ^3  '8 

Tornado 4  46  50  4  16  00 

Withdrew  :  Nil,  Nike,  Defender  II.,  Ter- 
rapin, Question,  Isabel,  Maudeen,  Glance, 
Matiowtasqnott . 

Second  race,  June  23d. — Course,  3  miles  to 
leeward  and  return,  sailed  over  twice.  Wind 
very  light  at  start,  freshening  on  the  second 
round,  south  by  southwest.     Tide,  ebb. 

Start,   1:40  P.M.     First  ten  boats  finished. 

Finish.         Elapsed. 

Riverside 7  08  08  i  23  52 

Vesper 7  09  57  i  17  02 

El  Heirie , 7  10  06  i  19  5° 

Kittie 7  12  05  I  17  so 

Trilby 7  12  41  i  16  29 

Two  Step 71828  10943 

Yola 7  19  19  I  12  24 

Saghaya 7  20  50  i  14  21 

Hope 7  23  08  I  14  54 

Paprika 7  24  48  i  17  48 

Third  Race,  June  24th.— Course  same  as  the 
first  race.  Wind,  light  to  moderate  and  varia- 
ble south- southwest.  Raining  at  start.  Tide, 
ebb.     16  starters.     Start,  12:35  p.  m. 

Finish.  Elapsed. 

El  Heirie 34923  31423 

Riverside 3  53  13  3  18  13 

Paprika 35656  32156 

Hope 35730  32230 

Trilby 4  03  00  3  28  00 

Vesper 41257  3  37  57 

The  other  boats  withdrew. 

Fourth  Race,  June  26th.— Five  selected  boats 
Course,  2  miles  to  leeward  and  return.  Wind, 
very  light  at  start,  increasing  as  the  race  pro- 
gressed southwest.   Tide,  ebb.    Start,  12:35  p.  m. 

Finish.         Elapsed 

El  Heirie 50418  42918 

Riverside 5  1°  ^9  4  35  ^9 

Head 51706  44206 

Paprika  and  Vesper Not  timed. 

R.   B.   BURCHARD. 
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BASEBALL. 


The  Harvard-Pennsylvania  and  Yale-Prince- 
ton games  of  the  last  week  in  June,  closed 
what  has  been  on  the  whole  a  very  fair  college 
baseball  season.  Princeton  and  Harvard  proved 
themselves  the  strongest  teams  of  the  year  ; 
Yale,  Pennsylvania  and  Cornell  not  playing  up 
to  their  usual  standard.  Yale's  team  for  some 
years  has  been  made  up  of  a  fine  battery  and  a 
good  outfield.  This  year  the  outfield  was  as 
good  as  ever  but  the  battery  was  not  strong, 
and  the  weak  infield  showed  for  just  what  it 
was  worth.  Pennsylvania's  prospects  for  a 
good  team  were  spoiled  at  the  outset  by  a  faculty 
edicL,  barring  all  men  who  had  played  on  a 
"  summer  hotel  "  team,  the  edict  removing  all  of 
last  year's  team  but  Captain  Blakely.  Blakely 
stuck  to  his  work  well  and  v/ould  have  made  an 
excellent  fight  with  a  good  pitcher.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  question  of  "  summer  nines"  is 
now  well  settled  for  the  larger  colleges.  Penn- 
sylvania's action  in  the  matter  was  certainly 
courageous  and  showed  an  intention  to  have 
amateur  baseball  first  and  good  baseball  after- 
ward, which  is  obviously  the  policy  we  want  in 
college  athletics.  President  Young  of  the  profes- 
sional "  League  "  has  again  been  kind  enough  to 
furnish  umpires  for  the  important  games,  and 
the  games  have  consequently  been  handled  in 
a  more  business-like  and  impartial  manner  than 
under  the  old  plan,  when  each  club  furnished 
its  own  umpire.  The  policy  of  playing  all 
games  in  college  grounds  has  been  adhered  to 
and  only  one  important  game — a  Yale-Princeton 
game — played  at  New  York,  has  been  held  on 
other  than  college  grounds.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  away  with  these 
New  York  games  by  Yale,  Princeton  and  Har- 
vard. The  alumni  of  these  colleges  resident  in 
New  York  are  very  numerous  and  powerful,  and 
their  demands  for  a  game  once  a  year  in  New 
York  are  perhaps  not  very  unreasonable. 

The  general  play  of  the  year  has  been  in  no 
way  remarkable.  The  fielding  has  been  very 
fair,  though  much  weaker  in  the  infield  than  in 
the  outfield.  The  back-stopping  has  been  good, 
but  the  throwing  to  bases  far  below  the  aver- 
age. The  batting  has  been  unusually  good, 
and,  aided  by  the  poor  throwing  of  the  catchers, 
has  resulted  in  more  runs  than  are  usual  in 
championship  contests.  Base  -  running  has 
been  the  neglected  feature  of  the  year's  work, 
and  most  of  the  close  games  have  been  lost  hy 
the  poor  base-running  of  the  defeated  team. 
The  problem  of  combining  hitting  and  base- 
running  in  the  proper  proportions  so  as  to  get 
the  greatest  number  of  runs  from  a  given  num- 
ber of  hits,  does  not  seem  to  be  well  handled  by 
even  the  best  of  our  college  teams.  Time  and 
again  this  year  we  have  seen  men  put  out  be- 
cause they  foolishly  tried  for  an  extra  base  on  a 
hit,  or  what  is  perhaps  worse,  we  have  seen 
men  doubled  up,  or  left  on  bases  at  the  close  of 
an  inning,  all  for  the  lack  of  a  little  more  care 
and  life  in  running  bases.  Harvard  lost  her 
Princeton  series  because  her  men  did  not  run 
bases  with  judgment,  but  played  in  too  reckless 
a.  fashion.  Base-running  certainly  does  not  re- 
ceive its  fair  share  of  attention  in  our  college 
-baseball. 

Od  the  games  played,  Princeton  is  certainly 


entitled  to  the  first  place  among  the  teams  of 
the  East,  having  beaten  Yale  three  games 
out  of  five,  and  defeated  Harvard  three  games 
out  of  four.  The  victories  over  Yale  were  won 
rather  easily,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
three  of  the  games  Princeton  played  very 
poorl3^  The  Harvard  series  was,  after  the  first 
game,  a  very  hard-fought  contest.  The  second 
game  was  won  only  after  sixteen  hard  innings 
and  the  final  game  in  ten  innings,  and  by  a 
technicality.  Princeton  was  at  bat  with  two 
out  and  a  man  on  first,  when  a  ball  was  hit  by 
the  pitcher  which  just  grazed  the  umpire's  coat 
without  stopping  or  deflecting  the  ball  percepti- 
bly. The  Harvard  short-stop  easily  secured 
the  ball  and  forced  the  runner  from  first  base 
for  what  looked  like  the  third  out.  Umpire 
O'Rourke  very  properly  declared  both  runners 
safe  under  the  rules  and  the  next  batter  scored 
them  both,  winning  the  game  and  the  series  for 
Princeton.  It  was  a  rather  unsatisfactory  end- 
ing to  one  of  the  best  series  we  have  seen  in 
years. 

Princeton's  strength  lay  in  her  batting  and  the 
generally  steady  work  of  her  batteries.  Her 
fielding  ranged  all  the  way  from  good  to  very 
poor,  being  at  its  best  at  the  Harvard  games 
in  Cambridge  and  at  its  very  worst  in  the  Yale 
game.  The  work  of  Wilson  in  the  pitcher's 
box  was  strong  and  steady  at  all  times  and  un- 
der all  circumstances,  and  he  was  well  backed 
up  by  Titus  and  Smith.  Easton  pitched  some 
very  fine  games  but  off-set  them  by  some  very 
poor  work.  The  Princeton  infield  was  only 
fair  at  first  and  second,  Kelly  at  first  playing 
very  carelessly  while  Smith  was  clearly  out  of 
his  place  at  second,  but  Ward  and  Gunster  at 
short  and  third  fielded  very  strongly  though 
they  certainly  had  too  many  disastrous 
' '  off-days. "  Easton  and  Bradley  were  very 
strong  in  outfield,  while  Altman  batted  well  but 
fielded  poorly.  Wilson  also  did  excellent  work 
in  the  outfield  when  Easton  was  pitching. 
Princeton's  team  as  a  whole  played  winning 
ball,  but  was  capable  of  much  better  work  than 
it  showed  most  of  the  time.  Aside  from  Brad- 
ley and  Easton,  the  men  did  not  play  a  par- 
ticularly intelligent  game  at  the  bat,  but 
"slugged"  away,  apparently  trusting  to  luck 
for  good  results.  Most  of  the  men  will  play  in 
Princeton  another  year,  so  we  may  expect  a 
strong  team. 

Harvard  is  certainly  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  her  team.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Captain  Dean  found  but  two  old  men  and  a 
substitute  to  provide  balance  for  his  very  inex- 
perienced lot  of  players,  while  most  of  the  new 
men  were  entirely  without  experience  on  good 
ball  teams,  and  there  was  no  known  good 
pitcher  amongst  them. 

The  opening  games  were  very  unsatisfactory, 
but  by  the  middle  of  May  the  team  had  settled 
down  wonderfully  and  played  really  strong  ball 
from  that  time  out  Captain  Dean  showed 
himself  an  excellent  leader  and  a  good  fighter. 
Parrie  developed  into  the  most  effective  pitcher 
of  the  year.  He  was  not  so  steady  as  Wilson 
of  Princeton,  and  had  occasional  bad  innings, 
but  no  team  hit  him  at  all  hard  after  the  first 
few  weeks.     Scannell  behind  the  bat  was  the 
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best  backstop  of  the  year  though  his  throwing 
was  not  good  Dean  at  second  and  Chandler 
at  short  played  a  good  game  and  covered  con- 
siderable ground,  while  Stevenson  at  third  did 
well  toward  the  close  of  the  season.  Haughton 
was  the  best  first  baseman  of  the  year,  being 
very  strong  in  all  points  and  particularly  in 
batting  and  handling  poorly  thrown  balls.  As 
a  fielder,  Paine,  who  played  first  when  Haugh- 
ton was  pitching,  was  not  far  behind  Haughton, 
though  he  did  not  bat  strongly.  The  outfield 
was  made  up  of  Rand,  who  fielded  finely  but 
batted  poorly ;  Burgess,  who  played  a  strong 
game  all  round,  and  Clarkson.  The  latter 
handled  flies  well  but  threw  weakly,  and  was 
probably  the  surest  hitter  among  the  colleges 
this  year.  The  batting  of  the  team  was  strong 
though  the  men  did  not  always  use  good  judg- 
ment in  their  hitting.  The  fielding  was  fine 
and  very  steady  but  the  base-running  was  not 
good,  being  too  reckless,  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  Harvard  lost  her  Princeton  series  through 
poor  base-running.  On  the  year's  record  Har- 
vard stands  second  to  Princeton,  though  there 
seems  to  be  little  choice  between  the  teams  as 
they  played  in  June  ;  and  Harvard  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  at  least  an  even  chance  of 
winning  a  series  played  during  that  month. 
Harvard  loses  none  of  her  men  for  next  year 
and  will  certainly  be  a  very  strong  factor  in  the 
race.  The  showing  made  by  this  year's  team 
is  particularly  gratifying  to  Harvard  men,  after 
the  very  decided  slump  of  the  teams  of  '94 
and  '95. 

Yale's  team  for  '96  was  not  at  all  up  to  the 
Yale  standard.  It  won  very  few  contests,  and 
played  throughout  a  weak  and  unsteady  game. 
The  two  victories  over  Princeton  were  won, 
not  through  any  especial  strength  of  Yale's, 
but  almost  wholly  through  the  miserable  field- 
ing of  the  Princeton  men.  Yale's  battery  was 
changed  about  very  frequently,  but  finally 
settled  down  to  Greenway  and  Murphy.  The 
latter  caught  a  strong  game,  and  did  about  all 
that  one  man  could  do  to  steady  his  team  in  the 
field,  but  he  was  unable  to  pull  out  a  winning 
team.  Greenway  was  very  effective  at  times, 
but  lacked  the  steadiness  which  experience 
alone  will  bring.  The  infield  was  shifted 
about  too  much  to  get  to  working  well  together, 
and  was  a  very  weak  combination  in  the  face 
of  any  sort  of  hitting.  Some  combination  of 
Hazen,  De  SauUes,  Quinby,  Bartlett  and  Smith 
with  Letton  as  first  baseman,  made  up  the  in- 
field. The  outfield  was  very  strong  in  all 
points,  and  Keater,  Jerrams,  and  Trudeau  or 
Greenway,  when  he  was  not  pitching,  made 
up  a  very  good  combination  of  fielders,  hitters 
and  runners.  The  team  as  a  whole  neither 
batted  nor  fielded  well,  and  was  not  at  all  a 
dangerous  rival  for  Princeton  when  the  latter 
was  playing  in  anything  like  her  real  form. 
Most  of  the  men  are  back  for  another  year,  and 
with  Greenway  in  a  little  better  shape  the  team 
should  prove  much  more  formidable. 

Pennsylvania's  team  had  very  little  chance 
to  show  its  worth,  but  from  the  games  played 
it  was  apparent  that  the  team  was  fairly  strong 
and  well  balanced  in  all  departments  except  in 
the  box,  where  it  was  wofully  weak.  Behind 
the  bat  Middle  ton  did  well,  backstopping  well 
and  throwing  fairly  at  the  close  of  the  season. 


He  is  an  energetic  worker,  and  plays  the  game 
out  to  the  veiy  end.  Wonder,  O'Donnell  and 
Ritchie  were  all  tried  in  the  box  and  all  lacked 
speed  and  curve.  At  first,  Jackson  played  a 
good  game,  while  Hollo  way  and  Wilhelm  at 
second  and  short  were  fully  up  to  the  average 
college  standard.  Blakeley  at  third  is  a  strong 
player,  and  has  done  rather  better  work,  all  in 
all,  than  any  other  college  third  baseman.  The 
outfield  has  been  made  up  of  various  players, 
and  no  three  men  have  had  a  good  chance  to  learn 
to  play  well  together.  The  men  as  a  whole  have 
batted  and  fielded  well  and  steadily,  and  have 
shown  more  team  work  at  the  bat,  on  bases, 
and  in  playing  for  the  batsmen  than  any  other 
college  team.  With  a  good  pitcher  the  record 
of  the  nine  would  have  been  first  class. 

Cornell's  team  had  much  the  same  trouble  as 
did  the  men  from  Pennsylvania  The  men 
fielded  well,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  At 
least  six  of  them  were  fairly  strong  at  the  bat, 
and  the  base  running  was  full  of  life  and  dash. 
But  in  the  box  the  team  was  sadly  handicapped. 
The  only  pitcher  the  nine  had  was  Young,  a 
left-handed  freshman  of  fine  speed  and  curves, 
but  with  the  usual  characteristics  of  an  inex- 
perienced left-hander — unsteadiness  and  lack 
of  control.  The  nine  practically  went  into 
every  game  reasonably  certain  of  scoring  some 
runs  for  itself,  and  knowing  that  their  opponents 
would  score  few  or  many  according  to  the  sort 
of  game  Young  pitched.  He  was  not  hit  at  all 
hard  during  the  season  and  had  many  strike- 
outs to  his  credit,  but  his  record  of  bases  on 
balls  and  wild  pitches  was  very  discouraging. 
The  record  of  the  team  is  not  good,  but  the 
season's  work  should  tell  next  year.  Cornell 
deserves  credit  for  her  stand  on  the  amateur 
question  this  year,  for  Priest  and  several  other 
good  men,  who  are  still  in  college,  would  have 
helped  the  team  very  much. 

In  the  New  England  Association  there  was  a 
very  pretty  fight  between  Williams  and  Am- 
herst, Williams  finally  winning  the  last  two 
games  and  the  championship,  principally  on 
Lewis's  superior  work  in  the  box.  Lewis  was 
not  so  effective  this  year,  take  it  all  in  all,  as 
last  year,  but  in  these  last  two  games  he 
seemed  to  get  down  to  his  best  work.  Dart- 
mouth started  off  at  a  great  pace,  but  slumped 
badly  in  mid-season  and  never  recovered.  The 
team  had  no  good  pitcher,  suffered  from  inju- 
ries to  players  and  was  poorly  handled  from 
start  to  finish. 

Brown's  team  has  decidedly  the  best  record 
of  any  team  of  the  year.  The  team  played  a 
good  schedule  and  lost  but  three  games,  two 
to  Harvard  and  one  to  Holy  Cross  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Brown  should  allow  her  teams 
to  be  so  made  up  that  they  are  not  fairly 
entitled  to  be  called  amateurs.  There  are  cer- 
tainly men  on  the  team  who  would  not  be 
received  as  candidates  for  the  teams  of  any  of 
the  larger  colleges,  and  the  whole  Brown  policy 
seems  to  be  to  play  any  botia  fide  student,  no 
matter  what  his  record  before  entering  college. 
We  have  heard  rumors  of  reform,  and  the  new 
rules  adopted  this  year  by  Brown  are  particu- 
larly stringent  on  all  points  but  that  concern- 
ing the  professional.  Brown's  team  has  a  very 
fine  infield,  Fultz,  Lander  and  Phillips  being 
especially    good.      Sommersgill    and    Dunne 
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made  an  excellent  battery,  the  latter's  throw- 
ing being  very  strong.  Brown  did  not  play 
Princeton,  but  tied  with  Harvard  and  defeated 
Yale  in  straight  games.  It  then  went  West  to 
play  a  series  with  University  of  Chicago. 

Below  are  the  scores  of  the  last  Yale-Prince- 
ton and  Harvard-Pennsylvania  games — both 
played  June  24th.  The  former  was  won  on 
Yale's  bad  errors  and  was  the  first  Commence- 
ment Day  game  Yale  has  lost  on  her  own 
grounds  in  ten  3'cars  and  the  first  such  game 
Princeton  ever  won  : 

PRINCETON.  AB  R         BH       TB       PO  A  E 

Bradley  c.f 6         i         2         2         4         o         o 

Easton  l.f 5111200 

Kelly  lb 4  o  2  2        10  i  o 

Titus  c 3         o         I  I         5         o         o 

Altman  r.f 4         o         i  i  i         o         o 

Wilson  p 4000320 

Smith  26 41         o         o         2         2  I 

Gunster  3b  4         o         o         o         3         5  i 

Ward  s.s 3100240 

Totals 37         4         7  7      *32        14         2 

y.A.LE. 

Keater  r.f  5  i  i  i  2         o         o 

De  SauUes  2b 3000610 

Greenway  p 4         i  i  i  i  i         o 

Letton  lb 5033822 

F.  Smith  3  b 4         o         o         o         I  2  I 

Murphy  c  4         o         o         o         7         4         i 

Jerrem  c.f 4         o         o         o         2         o         o 

Trudeau  l.f 5124201 

Bartlett  s.s 5         o         i  i  3  i  i 

Totals 39  3  8        10      t32        II  6 

*  Letton  out  for  interference, 
twinning  run  with  two  out. 


Innings i     23456789    10    n 

Princeton o     020010000      i —  4 

Yale 2      o     o     o     o     o     I      o     o     o     o —  3 

Earned  runs,  Yale  2,  Princeton  o ;  three-base  hits, 
Trudeau  2 ;  stolen  bases,  Letton,  Easton,  Bartlett, 
Titus,  Keater,  Kelly,  Smith ;  first  base  on  balls,  by 
Greenway  6,  by  Wilson  3  ;  hit  by  pitched  ball,  Titus, 
Smith,  Easton,  Greenwaj',  De  Saulles ;  wild  pitch, 
Wilson  ;  struck  out,  by  Greenway  5,  by  Wilson  2.  Um- 
pire, O'Keefe.    Time,  3  hours. 

The  Harvard-Pennsylvania  game  at  Cam- 
bridge was  slow  and  uninteresting.  Neither 
side  could  iiit  safely,  though  Harvard  hit 
Ritchie  freely  and  probably  would  have  made 
more  runs  had  they  been  needed.  It  was  the 
first  shut  out  by  Harvard  this  year. 

HARVARD. 

BH 

Dean  2b i 

Scannell  c o 

Burgess  r.f i 

Clarkson  c.f o 

Haughton  ib i 

Randl.f o 

Stevenson  3b i 

Paine  p o 

Chandler  s.s o 

Totals 41 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BH  A 

Middleton  c o  2 

Hallo  way  2b i  5 

Johnson  l.f o  o 

Blakely  3b 2  2 

Ritchie  p o  3 

Jackson  lb o  o 

Wilhelm  s.s  o  i 

Cantless  r.f o  o 

Hoefeer  r.f o  o 

Tracy  c.f o  o 

Totals 3  13 

456 


7    8    9 


Innings i     2 

Harvard 2    o 

Pennsylvania o    o    o    o    o    o    o    o    o  —  o 

Runs  made,  by  Burgess,  Clarkson.  Three-base  hit, 
Haughton.  Base  on  balls,  by  Paine  5,  by  Ritchie  2. 
Struck  out,  by  Paine  4.     Umpire,  Miah  Murray. 

Hastings  Holyoke. 


CRICKET. 


The  Haverford  College  Cricket  Team,  con- 
sisting of  J.  A.  Lester  (captain),  D.  H  Adams, 
A.  F.  Coca,  C.  R.  Hinchman,  J.  H.  Scatter- 
good,  L.  H.  Wood,  C.  H.  Hawson,  A.  M. 
Collins,  C.  G.  Tatnall,  A.  G.  Scattergood,  S. 
Wistar,  A.  Haines,  A.  B.  Mififin  and  A.  C. 
Thomas,  landed  in  England  on  June  24th,  and 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Liverpool  Cricket  Club 
availed  themselves  of  two  days'  practice  on 
the  club  grounds.  After  this,  Captain  Lester 
decided  that  his  men  were  in  sufficient  form  to 
undertake  an  extra  match  which  had  been 
arranged  for  them  against  Shrewsbury  School. 
The  arrangement  of  a  schedule,  which  calls 
for  so  many  one-day  games  will  doubtless 
cause  much  disappointment  in  the  way  of 
"drawn  matches."  The  Haverford  team, 
and  most  of  those  whom  they  will  meet  are 
too  good  to  play  one-day  games  to  a  finish. 
Of  course,  so  large  a  number  of  different 
games  will  enable  the  visitors  to  get  a  varied 
knowledge  of  cricket  as  played  at  the  best 
English  schools,  but  a  great  many  of  their 
matches  will  finish  unsatisfactorily,  so  far  as 
definite  decisions  are  concerned. 

The  team  have  already  proved  to  English 
players  that  they  are  first-class  bats  and  bowl- 
ers, and  that  their  fielding  compares  favorably 
with  any  of  their  opponents.  In  batting,  Les- 
ter and  Adams  have  been  giving  a  very  good 
account  of  themselves,  both  having  already 
passed  the  century  mark  ;  their  style  has  been 
much  admired.  Scattergood  has  called  forth 
much  applause  on  several  occasions  for  his  ex- 
cellent work  behind  the  wicket.     English  boys 


(and  men,  too,  for  that  matter)  who  play 
cricket,  have  the  game  so  thoroughly  at  heart 
that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  applaud  ' '  their 
friends,  the  enemy,"  whenever  they  prove 
themselves  master  of  -any  branch  of  the  game. 
Good  play  is  thoroughly  appreciated,  whether 
it  be  by  their  own  men  or  by  their  opponents. 

The  opening  match  of  the  tour  played  on 
June  27th  against  Shrewsbury  School  resulted 
in  a  draw.  Haverford  went  to  bat  first,  and 
with  four  wickets  down  declared  their  innings 
closed  for  a  total  of  181.  Lester  gave  a  brill- 
iant exhibition  of  batting  in  his  score  of  96. 
Shrewsbury  in  their  turn  had  lost  three  wickets 
when  the  game  ended  for  a  total  of  72. 

The  second  match  of  the  tour,  against  Chel- 
tenham College,  played  on  June  29th  and  30th. 
resulted  in  a  win  for  Cheltenham  by  six  wickets 
Haverford  won  the  toss  and  started  the  bat- 
ting. They  ran  up  a  total  of  154  in  their  first 
innings,  to  which  Lester  contributed  29,  Wis- 
tar 27,  Wood  26,  Hinchman  25  and  Adams  24. 
Cheltenham  in  their  turn  gave  the  Americans 
some  fielding  while  they  ran  up  a  score  of  230, 
R.  Thornton  53,  E.  S.  Barrett  53,  A.  du  Boulay 
47,  and  F.  A.  Champain  41  were  the  best  scores. 
Although  this  total  was  a  good  one,  it  was  by 
no  means  unusual  for  Cheltenham,  who  are  a 
particularly  strong  team  this  season.  Haver- 
ford commenced  their  second  innings  76  runs 
behind,  but  in  spite  of  this  their  men  played 
well.  Lester  played  a  very  good  innings  of  64 
before  being  dismissed,  and  the  side  were  dis- 
posed of  for  156.  Cheltenham  left  with  only  81 
runs  to  get  to  win,  had  the  match  well  in  hand. 
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the  necessary  runs  were  hit  off  for  the  loss  of 
four  wickets. 

The  third  match,  against  Winchester  Col- 
lege, plaj-ed  on  July  ist  and  2d,  resulted  in  a 
draw.  The  Winchester  captain  won  the  toss 
and  started  the  batting.  Their  first  innings 
was  completed  with  a  total  of  133,  A.  L.  Gibson 
doing  the  best  work,  with  40  to  his  credit. 
Hinchman  did  some  excellent  bowling  in  this 
innings.  The  wicket  was  not  particularly  good 
when  Haverford  went  in  to  bat,  but  119  runs 
were  put  up,  Adams  heading  the  list  with  26. 

The  Wykehamites  in  their  second  attempt 
put  on  runs  very  quickly,  so  quickly  in  fact 
that  in  hope  of  finishing  the  game  they  de- 
clared their  innings  closed  with  the  total  at  176 
for  four  wickets. 

Haverford,  of  course,  played  for  a  draw,  and 
at  the  finish  of  the  game  had  made  65  runs  for 
the  loss  of  three  wickets,  Adams  (34)  again  be- 
ing top  of  the  list. 

The  fourth  match  played  against  Rugby  on 
July  4th  resulted  in  a  draw.  The  Americans 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  excellent 
showing  they  made  in  this  match.  Haverford 
started  the  batting,  and  with  only  five  wickets 
down,  declared  their  innings  closed  for  261, 
Lester  having  played  in  fine  form  for  135  not 
out,  and  J.  H.  Scattergood  not  out  44.  Rugby 
made  a  very  good  fight  for  the  game,  nearly  all 
their  batsmen  reaching  double  figures,  but  at 
the  call  of  time  they  had  lost  eight  wickets  for 
177  runs,  thus  making  the  game  a  draw,  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  Americans 

The  fifth  match,  on  July  6th,  against  Hailey- 
bury  College  resulted  in  another  draw.  Captain 
Lester  was  once  more  lucky  enough  to  win  the 
toss,  and  sent  his  men  to  start  the  batting.  The 
first  two  men,  Miffin  and  Adams,  fairly  broke  up 
the  Haileybury  bowling  before  being  disposed 
of,  the  former  making  86  and  the  latter  123, 
with  the  total  at  245  for  three  wickets.  Haver- 
ford declared,  but  there  was  little  hope  left  for 
anything  but  a  draw,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
game  the  home  team  had  run  up  137  for  the  loss 
of  three  wickets. 

The  sixth  match  w^as  played  against  Marl- 
borough College.  Unfortunately  for  Haverford 
it  resulted  in  a  draw  ;  the  game  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  a  two-day  match,  but  the  rain  came 
down  so  hard  the  first  day  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  play  more  than  one  innings  out. 
Haverford  batted  first;  their  first  wicket  soon 
fell,but  when  Lester  joinedAdams  runs  came  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  hundred 
went  up.  Adams  was  not  disposed  of  until  he 
had  made  78  and  Lester  came  very  near  mak- 
ing another  century,  being  dismissed  with  his 
score  at  91.  Hinchman  played  well  for  22  ;  the 
Americans  closed  their  innings  for  a  total  of 
273.  Almost  all  the  Marlborough  batsmen 
batted  well,  the  best  scores  coming  from  W. 
Prest,  57,  and  S.  N.  Rogers,  53,  and  an  excellent 
innings  was  completed  for  a  total  of  230. 

The  seventh  match  of  the  tour,  played  against 
a  team  of  the  famous  Marylebone  C.  C,  July 
9th,  resulted  in  the  first  straight  win  for  the 
Americans.  No  one  was  more  surprised  than 
the  visitors,  for  they  had  looked  forward  to  a  real 
leather  hunting.  The  M.  C.  C.  considerably 
underestimated  the  Americans  in  making  up 
their  team  ;  the  visitors  played  a  better  game 


all  through  than  the  home  team,  and  came  out 
with  a  margin  of  204  runs  to  the  good 

The  j\L  C.  C.  batted  tirst  and  were  all  out  for 
a  total  of  169,  F.  Lee  heading  the  list  with  42. 
Scattergood  is  becoming  quite  noted  for  his 
skill  behmd  the  wickets  and  again  did  good 
service. 

In  the  Haverford  innings  five  of  the  men 
scored  over  thirty,  eight  reached  double  figures, 
Lester  again  distinguished  himself  by  adding 
another  century  to  his  other  well  played  innings 
during  the  tour  ;  he  came  out  this  time  with  an 
innings  of  105. 

The  last  of  the  Haverford  wickets  fell  for  373. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
tour  so  far  has  been  that  although  the  men  are 
playing  against  stronger  teams  than  they 
usually  meet  at  home,  their  play  has  not  only 
not  deteriorated,  but  very  much  improved. 
This  can  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways,  either 
that  they  are  benefiting  by  the  excellent 
creases  provided  for  them,  or,  as  the  old  say- 
ing has  it  that  like  begets  like,  Perhaps  their 
good  work  is  a  result  of  the  two  conditions 
combined. 

The  annual  intercollegiate  match  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  took  place  at 
Toronto,  June  24th,  and  resulted  in  an  easy  win 
for  the  Canadian  students.  The  Canadians  went 
to  bat  first,  and  their  innings  was  not  closed  un- 
til the  total  had  reached  120,  Cooper  heading 
the  list  with  34.  The  Americans  in  their  first 
turn  were  unable  to  do  anything  with  the  re- 
markable bowling  of  Wadsworth,  and  the  side 
were  all  out  for  33.  In  their  second  attempt  a 
much  better  showing  was  m.ade,  and  their  score 
was  run  up  to  97  before  the  fall  of  the  last 
wicket.  H.  P.  Clark  played  good  cricket  for  29. 
The  Americans'  total  of  130  left  the  Canadians 
a  light  task,  and  their  innings  was  closed  for  34, 
with  two  wickets  down,  giving  the  Canadians  a 
victory  by  eight  wickets. 

The  combined  team  from  the  New  Jersey 
A.  C.  and  Staten  Island  C.  C.  played  their  re- 
turn match  against  Germantown  Club  at  Man- 
heim,  on  July  3d  and  4th,  the  home  team 
turned  the  tables  on  the  visitors  and  won 
easily  with  an  inning  and  fifty-four  runs  to 
spare.  The  New  York  team  might  have  been 
strengthened  in  three  or  four  places,  but  the 
men  who  could  have  filled  them  were  unable 
to  go  to  Philadelphia. 

The  visitors  batted  first  and  made  a  good 
start,  the  telegraph  showing  93  for  4,  but  the 
remainder  were  soon  dismissed,  and  a  total  of 
125  was  made,  C.  Byers  topping  the  score  with 
37.  The  Germantown  men  all  played  good 
innings,  and  a  large  total  of  263  was  put 
together;  E.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  58,  H.  J.  Brown, 
57,  and  J.  N.  Henry,  37,  being  the  best  contri- 
butions. 

New  York  in  their  second  turn  at  the  bat 
made  a  very  poor  showing,  and  were  dismissed 
for  a  total  of  84,  F.  F.  Kelly  being  well  in  front 
of  the  others  with  an  innings  of  31. 

The  cricketers  of  Boston  and  neighborhood 
have,  as  usual,  been  having  a  busy  month,  the 
Boston  A.  A.  returned  from  New  York,  eager 
to  follow  up  their  conquests  at  home.  A  rather 
unusual  event  was  the  match  between  Zingari 
and  Rockland,  which  ended  in  a  tie  of  38  runs 
for  each  team, 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
principal  games  : 

June  6th.  —  Lowell,  73  ;  Lynn,  68. 

"  East  Boston,  74  ;  Lynn  Wanderers,  37. 

"  Albion,  83  ;  Lawrence,  46. 

"  Brockton,  96  ;   Fall  River.  32. 

"  Newton,  80;  Zingari,  58  (for  5  wickets). 

June  13th.— Boston  A.  A.,  130  ;  Lowell,  48. 

"  Boston  C.  C,  127  ;  Albion,  34. 

'■  Zingari,  38;  Rockland,  38. 

"  Brockton,  135  ;  Everett,  26. 

'•  Merrimac,  (34  ;  Lynn,  52. 

June  20th.— Zingari,  63  ;  Merrimac,  45. 

"  Boston  C.  C,  62;  Andover,  50. 

"  Everett,    122 ;     Boston   A.   A.,    84  (for   6 

wickets). 
June  27th. — Merrimac,   60;    Boston  C.   C   117  (for  4 
wickets). 

"  Lawrence,  79  ;  Lynn  Wanderers,  71. 

"  Zingari,  104  ;  Brockton,  41. 

"  Albion,  54  ;  Lynn,  78  (for  3  wickets). 

July  4tli.  —  Boston  C.  C,  75  and  67  ;  Lowell,  48  and  43. 

"  Newton,  66  and  16;  East  Boston,  84. 

"  Brockton,  104 ;  Merrimac,  64. 

"  Lawrence,  47  and  79  ;  Everett  29  and  51. 

The  games  of  the  past  month  have  made 
some  changes  in  the  standing  of  clubs  compet- 
ing for  the  Halifax  Cup  series.  At  the  time  of 
writing  Belmont  and  Merion  stand  tied  for 
first  place  with  four  winners  and  two  lost 
games  each,  Germantown  second  with  three 
won  and  two  lost  games,  Philadelphia  third  with 
two  games  won  and  four  lost,  and  Tioga  last 
with  only  one  win  to  their  credit  and  four  lost 
games.  As  the  clubs  now  stand,  Belmont  is 
likely  to  finish  in  a  tie  with  either  Germantown 
or  Merion.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  we 
should  have  an  interesting  play-off  game. 

The  result  of  the  New  York  Cricket  Associa- 
tion games  played  up  to  July  4th  were  as  follows  ; 

June  13th.— Harlem,  69;  St.  George  A.  C,  77. 

"  Manhattan,    146  (declared  at  three  wick- 

ets); Kings  County,  St.  George,  52. 
•'  Paterson,  84;  Brooklyn,  73. 

"  Columbia,  21;  New  Jersey  A.  C,  188  (for 

two  wickets). 
June  20th.— Harlem,  33;  New  Jersey  A.  C,  36. 

"  Kings  County,  St.  George,  98;  St.  George 

A.  C,  56. 
"  Paterson,  106;    Brooklyn,  89  (for six  wick- 

ets); drawn. 
June  27th. — Manhattan,  63;  Harlem,  48. 

•'  New  Jersey  A.  C,  79  ;   Kings  County,  St. 

George,  112. 
"  Paterson,  117  ;  St.  George  A.  C,  25. 

"  Brooklyn,  44;  Columbia,  10. 

July  4th.  —  Kings    County,    St.    George,    49;     Man- 
hattan, igo. 
July  nth.— Paterson,   135  (for  6  wickets,  declared)  ; 
'■  King's  County,    St.   George,    82  (.for    5 

"  wickets)  ;  drawn  game. 

"  St.  George  A.  C,  31;  New  Jersey  A.  C, 

"  24. 

"  Harlem,  66;  Columbia,  42. 

"  Manhattan,  94  ;  Brooklyn,  25. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Cricket  League 
opened  their  schedule  of  matches  on  June  13th; 
up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  a  summary  of 
the  games  is  as  follows  : 

June  13th.— New  York  C.  C,  52;   New  Jersey  A.   C, 
272  (for  six  wickets). 
"  Staten  Island,  240;  Crescent  A.  C,  59. 

June  20th.— Crescent    A.   C,  96:    New  York   C.  C,  89 
(for  six  wickets)     drawn. 
"  Manhattan,  go;  New  Jersey  A.  C,  94   (for 

three  wickets). 
June  27th. — Manhattan,  159;  Staten  Island,  78. 

Crescent  -\.  C,,  4;  New  Jersey',  ig6. 
July  nth. — Manhattan,  m  ;  New  York,  36. 

"  New  Jersey  A.  C,  103  ;  Staten  Island,  77. 

The  race  in  the  Walker  Cup  competition 
at  Chicago  is  very  close,  St.  George  being 
slightly  in  the  lead,  as  shown  in  the  following 
summary  of  games  played  up  to  June  27th  : 


Played.     Won.     Lost.     Dra-wn. 

St.  George 4  310 

Wanderers,  A 4  2  i  i 

Wanderers,  B 4  2  i  i 

Chicago  3  2  I  o 

Pullman 3  120 

St.  Lawrence 4  o  4  o 

June    6th,  Pullman  18  and  56;  St.  George  43  and  34. 

"  Chicago  Zv,  Wanderers  "A"  66. 

"  Wanderers  "  B  "  52;  St.  Lawrence  31. 

June  13th,  Wanderers   "A"  29  and  66;   St.   George  s8 
and   62. 

"  Wanderers  "  B"  74;  Pullman  48. 

"  Chicago  128;  St.  Lawrence  34. 

Tune  20th,  Wanderers  ''A"  g6;  St.  Lawrence  30,- 

"  St.  George  62;  Wanderers  "B  "  24. 

"  Pullman  vs.  Chicago,  no  game,  rain. 

June  27th,  St.  George  126;  Chicago  60. 

"  Pullman  143:  St.  Lawrence  12  and  40. 

'■  Wanderers  "'A"  138;  Wanderers  "  B  "  57  (for 

three  wickets);  drawn. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ellis,  well  known  to  New  York 
cricketers,  and  Oscar  Talley,  late  of  the  St. 
Louis  Cricket  Club,  will  play  for  the  Wanderers 
the  balance  of  the  season  and  greatly  strengthen 
the  bowling  department.  The  Pullman  Club, 
which  has  won  the  pennant  for  the  last  six 
years,  has  lost  two  games,  but  on  the  improv- 
ing wickets  will  no  doubt  do  better. 

The  schedule  arranged  for  the  cricket  week 
of  the  Northwestern  Cricket  Association  is  as 
follows  : 

Monday,  July  27th,  Chicago  vs.  St.  Paul. 
Tuesday,  July  28th,  Omaha  vs.  Chicago. 

"  "  St.  Paul  vs.  Winnipeg. 

Wednesday,  July  29th,  Chicago  vs.  Winnipeg. 

"  Omaha  vs.  St.  Paul. 

Thursday,  July  30th,  Winnipeg  vs.  Omaha. 
Friday  and  Saturday,  N.  W.  States  vs.  upper  Canada. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Wanderers 
Club  to  arrange  a  match  with  the  Australian 
Eleven  in  October,  which  is  expected  to  be 
successful.  T.  C.  Turner. 

PACIFIC   COAST. 

June  7th  the  Pacific  Club  met  the  Bohemian 
Club.  The  Bohemian  made  a  total  of  188.  The 
Pacific  team  were  all  got  out  for  70  runs.  The 
Bohemians  thus  won  the  match  by  118  runs. 

On  the  same  day  the  Alamedas  played 
against  the  Calif ornias.  Alameda  ran  up  192. 
D.  Hearfield  made  the  excellent  score  of  92, 
not  out.  The  California  total  reached  only 
150  for  nine  wickets,  and  the  match  resulted  in 
a  draw. 

June  14th  the  Pacific  Club  met  the  California 
team.  The  former  scored  138  runs.  The  Cali- 
fornia eleven  nearly  equaled  this  score,  making 
121  runs. 

June  2ist,  in  the  Bohemian- Alameda  match, 
the  scores  were  as  follows  :  Bohemian,  first 
innings,  69  ;  second  innings,  85  ;  Alameda  C. 
C,  first  innings,  50  ;  second  innings,  28. 

June  28th  Alameda  won  easily  from  the  Pa- 
cifies by  a  score  of  173  to  43.  On  the  same  day 
the  Bohemians  scored  106  against  their  oppo- 
nents, the  Californias  73. 

A  vast  number  of  cricketers  throughout  the 
country  will  be  interested  in  hearing  that  the 
Rev.  S.  D.  Phillipps,  of  the  Chicago  C.  C,  cele- 
brated the  "  fourth"  with  a  remarkable  innings 
for  a  man  of  his  years.  He  succeeded  in  making 
100  not  out.  For  fifty  years  the  reverend  gentle- 
man has  tried  to  reach  the  coveted  century,  and 
patience  and  perseverance  have  at  last  been  re- 
warded, would  that  I  could  record  many  such 
examples  as  the  one  set  by  this  worthy  divine. 
Arthur  Inkersley. 
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ROD  AND  GUN. 


There  is  so  little  for  the  gun  to  do  during  the 
-dog-days,  that  most  men,  claiming  to  be  sports- 
men, leave  the  favorite  weapon  to  peaceful  re- 
pose in  its  case.  Trapshooting  at  live  birds  is 
out  of  order,  for  your  man  who  can  shoot  a 
little  bit  is  above  grassing  lazy  hot-weather 
pigeons.  Looking  backward  at  the  perform- 
ances of  the  amateurs  one  finds  some  interesting 
records.  Among  them  is  the  third  race  of  a 
series  of  three  between  G.  W.  Coulston,  of  the 
New  Utrecht  Gun  Club,  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Knowl- 
ton,  of  New  York.  Honors  between  the  pair 
were  easy  when  the  third  race  at  150  birds  per 
man  began.  Coulston  won  by  one  bird,  he 
scoring  133  to  Knowlton's  132 — excellent  work 
for  men  who  are  by  no  means  in  regular  prac- 
tice. 

To  come  down  to  more  recent  events,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  two  Amei'icans,  Messrs. 
Geo.  Work,  and  F.  Webster,  of  California, 
were  in  the  race  for  the  International  Chal- 
lenge Cup  of  the  London  Gun  Club.  The  win- 
ner, who  grassed  22  straight,  was  an  English 
crack,  Mr.  Anderson.  Messrs.  Work  and  Web- 
ster divided  second  and  third,  having  tied  at 
21  each.  Work  has  been  showing  great  form 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  having  cap- 
tured a  number  of  good  things,  including  the 
Members'  Challenge  Cup.  Later  on  it  may  be 
in  order  for  him  to  once  again  attempt  to  over- 
come that  big  rock  in  his  path  to  supremacy — 
Edgar  Gibbs  Murphy.  With  both  men  at  their 
best,  a  2oo-bird  race  would  be  worth  traveling 
many  a  mile  to  see. 

A    WORD    ABOUT    REVOLVERS. 

Just  now,  when  so  many  are  enjoying  an 
outing,  a  word  about  revolvers  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the  canoeing 
.and  camping  outfits  includes  one  of  these  most 
dangerous  and  least  understood  of  modern  fire- 
arms, while  not  one-twentieth  of  the  revoher 
owners  possess  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
weapon  or  the  slightest  skill  in  its  use.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  all  wrong,  for  clearly  men 
have  no  business  to  be  fooling  about  with 
deadly  weapons  which  are  liable  to  work  mis- 
chief if  carelessly  or  clumsily  handled.  How- 
ever, a  little  intelligent  study  and  practice  will 
enable  anyone  to  master  the  working  of  the 
revolver,  and  to  attain  sufficient  control  of  its 
shooting  to  place  a  bullet  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  its  intended  mark. 

The  great  danger  with  a  revolver  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  toy-like  in  size,  while  possessing 
power  to  do  deadly  damage  at  a  very  con- 
siderable distance.  It  is  not  a  toy,  and  it  is 
not  intended  to  be  played  with.  Novices  are 
apt  to  forget  that  even  the  smallest  of  revolv- 
ers can  let  the  life  out  of  a  human  being,  and 
create  wounds  which  are  many  times  longer  in 
the  mending  than  in  the  makmg.  The  short- 
ness of  the  pocket  weapons  renders  them  liable 
to  be  carelessly  turned  in  dangerous  directions, 
and  the  owner  of  such  a  "  gun  "  should  make 
it  a  cast-iron  rule  that,  empty  or  loaded,  the 
muzzle  should  never  for  an  instant  cover  any 
Jiving  thing  for  which  a  bullet  is  not  intended. 


This  rule,  after  a  period  of  rigid  enforcement, 
will  become  a  sort  of  second  nature,  and  the 
possessor  of  this  second  nature  does  not  have 
innocent  blood  upon  his  hands. 

The  best  revolver  for  all-round  use  is  un- 
doubtedly the  hammerless  3S-calibre  of  a  good 
make.  The  purchaser  can  very  soon  master 
the  detail  of  its  working,  and  he  is  then  ready 
for  practice.  For  this,  first  see  that  the  re- 
volver is  empty.  Cartridges  are  not  required 
— indeed  they  are  worse  than  useless  until  the 
novice  has  learned  how  to  hold  the  revolver 
steadily,  how  to  sight  truly,  and  how  to  pull 
the  trigger  without  disturbing  the  aim.  As  I 
said  some  time  ago  in  Outing,  in  an  article 
upon  guns  and  shooting,  practice  with  an 
empty  weapon  is  most  desirable  until  one  has 
become  somewhat  accustomed  to  its  manipula- 
tion. This  is  especially  true  of  a  revolver. 
The  place  for  early  practice  may  be  in  one's 
room,  or  almost  anywhere,  for  no  shooting 
will  be  done  for  some  time.  Pin  up  a  small 
card  or  other  convenient  mark,  then  stand  off 
three  or  four  yards,  hold  the  revolver  firmly 
and  draw  a  fine  sight  upon  the  lower  edge  of 
the  mark.  When  satisfied  that  a  correct  aim 
can  be  taken,  endeavor  to  slowly  pull  the 
trigger  without  causing  the  revolver  to  shift 
from  the  point  originally  covered.  This  is  the 
great  difficulty,  and  it  must  be  completely 
mastered  before  one  can  depend  upon  doing 
any  reliable  work. 

Some  hands  are  naturally  steady,  while 
others  are  the  reverse  ;  both  may  attain  skill 
by  sticking  to  a  daily  course  of  aiming  and 
snapping  as  suggested  until  the  hand  becomes 
so  trained  that  the  weapon  no  longer  shifts 
when  the  trigger  is  pulled.  As  in  shooting 
with  gun  or  rifle,  the  trigger-finger  must  be 
educated  to  do  its  work  independently  of  the 
rest  of  the  hand.  The  novice  can  correct  his 
own  errors  by  noticing  how  the  revolver  acts  as 
the  hammer  falls.  The  problem  is  to  take  a 
true  aim  and  hold  it  till  after  the  hammer 
strikes.  Many  periods  of  practice  may  be  re- 
quired to  accomplish  it,  but  this  method  is  the 
short,  sure  cut  to  good  shooting.  When  he 
considers  himself  sufficiently  schooled  the 
learner  may  try  an  actual  shot,  which  should 
go  very  near,  if  it  does  not  center,  its  mark. 
Probably  it  will  go  high,  as  most  revolvers 
shoot  high  at  short  range.  The  remedy  for 
this  is  to  find  by  test  "  how  much  she  jumps," 
and  hold  that  much  below  in  future. 


Those  who  make  holiday  along  the  coast 
will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  squids 
and  trolls,  for  are  not  these  in  evidence  upon 
every  hand?  Trout  will  not  afford  much 
sport,  except  upon  remote  northern  and  west- 
ern waters.  Bass  and  muskallonge  are  usually 
more  reliable  than  trout  during  August,  but 
there  is  one  humble  object  of  pursuit  which  I 
wish  to  direct  attention  to,  i.  <?. ,  the  frog. 

Have  you  not  yet  learned  how  to  red-flannel 
this  musical  morsel,  to  spear  him  in  his  lush 
cover  ?  Frogs'  legs  are  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration by  more  creatures  than  frogs. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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OUTING  FOR  AUGUST. 


KENNEL. 


A    CLEVER    BLOODHOUND. 

In  support  of  statements  made  in  favor  of 
the  bloodhound' in  last  month's  Outing  comes 
a  story  from  England  which  well  illustrates 
the  intelligence  of  this  hound.  According  to 
a  writer  in  The  Field  a  constable,  very  early 
astir,  spied  two  notorious  poachers  in  a  field. 
The  poachers  at  once  signaled  for  the  benefit 
of  unseen  pals.  After  securing  his  captures 
the  constable  returned  to  the  field  with  a  young 
bloodhound  bitch,  and  soon  found  the  foot- 
prints of  the  poachers  who  had  been  warned  in 
time.  The  hound  trailed  one  set  of  footprints 
across  a  couple  of  fields,  the  chase  ending 
where  some  bags  of  game  lay  concealed  in  a 
hedge.  After  this,  the  hound  was  taken  back 
to  the  place  Avhere  the  men  had.  scattered, 
where  she  at  once  took  another  track,  which, 
after  a  much  longer  chase,  led  to  more  con- 
cealed bags  of  game.  A  watch  was  set  upon 
the  bags,  and  during  the  night  two  men  came 
for  them  and  were  at  once  recognized.  Proper 
punishment  followed.  The  hound  which  ren- 
dered such  valuable  service  was  so  young  that 
her  training  had  been  very  slight. 

The  Manitoba  Field  Trials  Club  has  made 
arrangements  with  the  Canadian  customs  by 
which  all  dogs  from  the  United  States,  prop- 
erly entered  in  the  Club's  Derby  or  All-Aged 
Stakes,  will  be  passed  free  of  duty,  provided 
that  they  be  returned  to  the  States  within  three 
months. 

The  National  Beagle  Club's  October  trials,  to 
be  run  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  will  be  judged  by 
Messrs.  Bradford  S.  Turpin,  Roxbury,  Mass., 
and  Charles  Quynn,  Frederick,  Maryland. 
The  first  Futurity  in  the  history  of  field  trials 
will  be  a  feature  of  this  meeting.  Messrs.  Tur- 
pin and  Qujmn  will  also  judge  the  New  Eng- 
land Beagle  Club's  tall  trials. 

Among  approaching  bench  and  field  fixtures 
^,are  :  Rhode  Island  State  Fair  Association's 
fourth  annual  bench  show  at  Providence,  R  I  , 
September  7th  to  i  ith  ;  Toronto  Exhibition 
Association's  eighth  annual,  September  7th  to 
nth  ;  Milwaukee  show,  September  22d  to  24th  ; 
Manitoba  Field  Trials  Club,  Morris,  Man.,  Sep- 
tember 2d ;  Continental  Field  Trials  Club, 
Kennedy,  Minn.,  September  7th. 

The  judges  for  Providence  show  are  :     Geo. 


Jarvis,  New  York,  pointers,  English  setters 
and  Gordon  setters  ;  G.  S.  Thomas,  Salem, 
Mass.,  greyhounds,  foxhounds,  beagles,  bull- 
dogs, terriers,  poodles.  Great  Danes,  dachs- 
hunde  and  pugs  ;  Dr.  Bradbury,  sporting 
spaniels  ;  C.  F.  Clarkson,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Boston  terriers  ;  other  breeds,  Jas.  Watson. 

At  the  sale  of  the  greyhounds  of  the  late 
Colonel  North  low  prices  ruled.  Young  Ful- 
lerton  was  bought  in.  Duennium  Ago,  which 
cost  1,050  guineas,  was  sold  for  seventy  guineas, 
while  Simonian  fetched  only  150  guineas. 

Thanks  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  Messrs. 
Dudley  E.  AYaters  and  Robert  H.  Burrows 
brood  bitches  expressed  for  service  will  be  re- 
turned free  by  the  express  companies,  a  con- 
cession which  owners  will  thoroughly  appreci- 
ate. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  clubs  is  the 
Chicago  Fox  Terrier  Club.  President,  W.  F. 
Render ;  vice-president,  Jno.  Galbraith  ;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, C.  C.  Sawer. 

Both  Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis  are  likely 
to  organize  kennel  clubs.  Let  the  good  work 
continue. 

Entries  for  the  Eastern  Field  Trials  Club's 
Derby  number  49,  of  which  29  are  setters  and 
20  pointers.  Last  year  the  entry  list  totaled 
only  40. 

The  Chinese  edible  dog  (I  hope  he  disagrees 
with  'em  forever  and  forever!),  or"Wunk," 
looks  more  like  a  very  young  black  bear  than 
any  ordinary  pet  dog.  He  is  probably  just 
about  as  useless  as  could  be  expected  of  any 
canine  product  of  the  interior  of  China. 

A  big  cross-bred  Newfoundland  dog  was  re- 
cently picked  up  by  a  steamer  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan. When  rescued  the  dog  was  about  ten 
miles  from  land  and  was  greatly  exhausted  by 
his  long  swim.  He  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
overboard  from  some  vessel,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  poor  fellow  may  have  been  following  a 
departing  owner. 

Prince  Bismarck's  famous  companion,  the 
Great  Dane,  Tyras,  also  known  as  the  "  reichs- 
hund,"  or  "  dog  of  the  Empire,"  died  recently. 
If  the  stories  told  about  Tyras  are  true,  Tyras 
must  have  been  about  twenty-two  years  old. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor has  had  at  least  two  canine  friends  named 
Tyras.  Damon. 


EOUESTRIANISM. 


The  annual  meeting  held  by  the  Country 
Club  of  Brookline,  near  Boston,  has  so  grown 
in  importance  as  to  rank  easily  the  first  purely 
amateur  race-meeting  in  the  country.  This 
year's  meeting  was  quite  as  successful  as  former 
ones  have  been.  Fine  weather  was  the  rule, 
and  on  each  of  the  three  days  large  crowds 
were  present. 

It  has  been  found  by  those  who  have  the  in- 
terests of  racing  at  heart,  and  especially  by 
those  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the  grand 
sport  of  Steeplechasing,  that  these  country 
club  and  hunt  meetings  play  a  very  important 
part  in  educating  men  and  horses  for  greater 
things  upon  the  great  tracks.    The  element  thus 


interested  and  drawn  into  racing  will  form  the 
backbone  of  the  turf  in  the  near  future.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  more  encouragement  ought 
to  be  given  to  amateur  racing,  and  certain  diffi- 
culties which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  promoters 
of  amateur  meetings  should  be  done  away  with. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  amateur 
racing  is  the  expense  involved.  The  smaller 
and  more  informal  meetings  are  usually  given 
upon  partly  or  wholly  uninclosed  grounds  and 
as  a  rule  it  is  impossible  or  inadvisable  to 
collect  any  gate  money.  The  expenses,  there- 
fore, are  usually  met  by  subscriptions,  and  in 
each  locality  the  burden  of  such  subscriptions 
falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  same  men  year 


no 


EQ  UES  TRI AN  ISM— GOLF. 


after  year.  Frequently  these  are  wealthy  men 
who  are  not  directly  interested  in  racing  them- 
selves and  although  they  will  subscribe  gener- 
ously for  a  year  or  so,  they  very  naturally  tire 
of  paying  heavily  for  other  people's  pleasure 
sooner  or  later,  until  the  time  comes  when  a 
race  committee  must  face  the  uncompromising 
difficulty  of  "no  funds."  One  remedy  for  this 
lies  in  some  system  of  small  subscriptions,  say 
of  live  to  ten  dollars  each.  It  means  a  little 
more  trouble  for  the  race  committee,  to  solicit 
the  subscriptions,  but  if  a  meeting  is  properly 
advertised  from  the  beginning  and  there  are 
enough  sport-lovers  in  the  vicinity,  there  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  this  connection.  If  there 
is,  the  committee  would  be  justified  in  abandon- 
ing the  project.  Then,  too,  as  most  of  the  owners 
of  the  horses  are  wealthy  men  and  are  presum- 
ably following  the  sport  for  its  own  sake,  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  smaller  stakes.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  money  prizes  should  be  de- 
creased and  the  number  of  plate  prizes  in- 
creased. 

There   are   other   difficulties   in  the   way  of 


amateur  race-meetings,  and  the  red  ta])e  and 
formality  necessary  to  be  gone  through  with 
when  one  is  held  under  Steeplechase  or  Hunt 
Association  rules  is  not  the  lea,st  of  them. 
Outing  does  not  for  an  instant  wish  to  reflect 
upon  the  dismterested  sportsmanship  of  the 
gentlemen  who  govern  these  bodies.  From 
the  origin  of  the  two  associations,  as  the 
American  Pony  Racing  Association,  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  service  m  purifying  and 
advancing  the  sport  of  steeplechasing.  But 
where  a  small  local  meeting  is  to  be  held  the 
rules  are  too  cumbersome.  No  objection  can 
be  taken  to  the  Avisdom,  or  even  the  necessity, 
of  the  registering  clause  in  most  cases.  But 
it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  possible  at 
small  meetings  where  races  for  hunters  and 
hacks  might  be  given,  to  do  away  with  many 
of  these  formalities.  In  such  a  case  the  Hunt 
Association  might  simply  grant  permission  to 
the  committee  to  hold  the  meeting,  appointing 
one  or  two  stewards  to  see  that  everything  is 
done  fairly,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  discretion 
of  the  committee.  Alfred  Stoddart. 


GOLF. 


If  golf  is  to  maintain  its  present  high  posi- 
tion, or  to  attain  the  full  development  it  is 
entitled  to,  the  speculative  spirit  that  seems  in- 
Tierent  in  the  denizen  of  Wall  Street  must  be 
rigorously  combated  and  frowned  down.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  read  in  the  public  press  that  ' '  a 
city  amateur  has  opened  a  small  book  on  the 
championship  ;  all  bets  to  be  settled  on  the 
Monday  after  the  event,  at  the  office  of  a  Wall 
Street  broker,  who  has  agreed  to  act  as  '  clear- 
ing-house.'" Such  a  custom,  small  though  it 
be,  is  pernicious  and  much  more  honored  in  the 
Tjreach  than  in  the  observance.  Golf  is  for  the 
healthful  diversion  of  mind  away  from  the  ex- 
citements and  erosion  of  business,  and  they  are 
no  friends  of  the  game  who  seek,  under  the 
guise  of  the  spice  of  excitement,  to  bring  Wall 
Street  on  to  the  links.  Skill  for  skill's  sake, 
whether  in  friend  or  opponent,  is  what  is  im- 
portant, and  honest  interest  in  that  cannot  arise 
when  wagers  are  placed  on  this  or  that  one,  and 
money  trembles  in  the  balance  with  every  good 
stroke  played.  Let  the  gamblers  confine  their 
fever  germs  within  the  limits  of  their  offices, 
and  not  pollute  the  free  air  that  blows  across 
the  links  with  quotations  and  the  ticker. 

A  far  pleasanter  item  it  is  to  see  that  the 
■spirit  of  the  game  has  entered  into  young 
America,  and  that  "  over  sixteen  years  of  age  " 
debars  from  contest  in  the  Junior  Branch  of 
the  Morris  County  Club.  When  contests  have 
to  be  limited  to  those  under  sixteen  years  old 
•we  are  already  on  the  way  to  a  ver}'  far  future. 
The  youth  of  a  nation  are  the  trustees  of  pos- 
terity, in  golf  as  in  more  important  matters. 

Morristow7t,  N.  J. — The  annual  match  for 
the  Juniors'  cup  presented  by  G.  G.  Kip  was 
held  Saturday,  June  6th.  The  contest  was 
three  rounds  of  the  six-hole  course.  Miss  Anna 
E  Kip  proved  the  winner  with  a  total  of  174. 
The  summary  : 

Miss  Anna  E.  Kip,  first  round,  50  ;  second 
round,  58  ;  third  round,  66  ;  total,  174. 

Miss  Alison  TurnbuU,  63,  59,  56 — 178. 


Miss  MoUie  March,  61,  63,  57 — 181. 

Miss  Elsa  Hurlbut,  62,  67,  59—188. 

Miss  Caroline  Fellowes,  60,  68,  61 — 1S9. 

Miss  Laura  Slade.  73,  60,  67 — 200. 

Miss  Hattie  Duyckinck,  69,  71,  70 — 210. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Howell,  74,  70,  69 — 213, 

The  scorers,  in  the  order  of  contestants, 
were  :  Mrs.  H.  P.  Phipps,  Miss  Meredith,  Miss 
Johnson,  Miss  Little,  Miss  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Dean,  Miss  Bryce  and  Miss  Hoy,  all 
members  of  the  Morris  County  Golf  Club. 

At  the  special  competition  for  women,  June 
14th,  Miss  Helen  Shelton  won  the  match,  with 
a  net  score  of  124.  Hers  was  the  best  gross 
score  handed  in.  Miss  Field  secured  second 
prize,  with  a  net  score  of  132.  The  summary  : 
Miss  Helen  Shelton,  gross  134,  handicap  10, 
net  124  ;  Miss  Field,  144,  12,  132  ;  Mrs.  William 
Shippen,  135,  scratch,  135  ;  Miss  Post,  150,  8, 
142  ;  Miss  Little,  162,  15,  147  ;  Miss  Bushnell, 
193,  45,  148. 

In  the  handicap  of  June  20th  two  features 
were  introduced  :  the  players  were  divided 
into  Classes  A,  B  and  C,  and  none  of  the  players 
knew  what  their  handicaps  were  until  the  con- 
test was  over.  The  field  was  large  and  the 
playing  on  the  whole  good,  with  the  following 
results  :  Class  A — H.  P.  Phipps,  gross  87,  hand- 
icap 12,  net  75  ;  J.  A.  Tyng,  82,  scratch,  82  ;  W, 
D.  Vanderpool,  96,  12,  84  ;  C.  D.  Chapman,  loi, 
12,  89  ;  William  Shippen,  96,  scratch,  96  ;  G.  J. 
Little,  no,  12,  98.  Class  B— Marmaduke  Til- 
den,  98,  5,  93  ;  E.  Woodward,  104,  5,  99  ;  J.  M. 
Chapman,  108,  9,  99  ;  R.  B.  Duyckinck,  105,  6, 
99  ;  R.  L.  Chandler,   119,   7,  112  ;  A.   B.  Frost, 

117,  3,  114;  C.  D.  Beckwith,  119,  7,  112  ;  E.  S. 
Kip,  113,  5,  108  ;  W.  B.  McVickar,  125,  7,  118  ; 
R.  H.   Thomas,  109,    7,   102  ;  W.  G.  Sutphen, 

118,  9,  109.  Class  C— R.  H.  Williams,  106, 
scratch,  106  ;  E.  H.  Nichols,  118,  6,  112  ;  Arthur 
Dean,  140,  25,  115  ;  W.  B.  Wood,  146,  scratch, 
146;  H.  Shaw,  Jr.,  142,  scratch,  142;  J.  H. 
Adams,  125,  10,  115  ;  F.  A.  Seaman,  126,  11, 
115;  H.  Miller,    141,   12,   129;  H.  Coghill,  116, 
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scratch,  ii6  ;  C.  D.  Cole,  135,  scratch,  135  ;  G. 
M.  Maynard,  136,  scratch,  136  ;  A.  H.  Tiers, 
129,  scratch,  129;  W.  R.  Grififith,  125,  6,  119; 
Arthur  Berry,  125,  12,  113;  L.  A.  Thebaud, 
118,  3,  115  ;   C.  H.  Woodward,  136,  15,  121. 

Baltimore. — Mr.  Henry  White,  who  for  many 
years  was  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation 
in  England,  but  who  now  resides  in  Washing- 
ton, has  presented  a  handsome  silver  cup  to 
the  Baltimore  Golf  Club.  The  cup  was  made 
by  Messrs.  Samuel  Kirk  &  Sons,  of  Baltimore, 
and  is  simple  but  very  artistic  in  design.  It  is 
egg-shaped,  with  handles  on  each  side,  and 
rests  on  a  pedestal  of  hard  wood.  On  one  side 
is   engraved:    "Presented   by   Henry   White, 

Esq.     Won   by   ."     On  the   other  side,  in 

large  letters,  is  the  following  inscription  :  "  Bal- 
timore Golf  Club  Challenge  Cup,  1896." 

The  first  competition  for  the  cup  will  be  held 
in  the  fall.  It  must  be  won  three  times  before 
it  becomes  the  property  of  the  winner. 

Brooklme. — The  first  open  medal  handicap, 
June  13,  brought  many  opportunities  for  mem- 
bers to  measure  themselves  against  well-known 
players  from  other  links.  It  resulted  in  the 
following  interesting  scores: 

R.  J.  Clark,  Country,  gross,  104 ;  handicap.  20  ;  net,  84. 

F.  L.  Richardson,  Warren,  104,  20,  84. 
John  E.  Thayer,  Country,  93,  8,  85. 

G.  M.  Smith,  Agawam,  loi,  16,  85. 
Stoughton  Bell,  Cambridge,  117,  30,  87. 
Austin  Potter,  Cambridge,  104,  16,  88. 
J.  A.  Stillman,  Newport,  104,  16,  88. 

E.  A.  Wilkie,  Wollaston,  108,  20,  88. 
P.  Chase,  Lexington,  108,  20,  88. 

F.  P.  Abbott,  Country,  112,  24,  88. 

D.  C.  Holder,  Jr.,  Wayland,  124,  36,  88. 
W.  N.  Lockwood,  Concord,  103,  14,  8g. 
Murray  Ballou,  Concord,  112,  23,  8g. 
R.  H.  Dana,  Cambridge,  116,  25,  91. 

H.  R.  Dalton,  Jr.,  Country,  112,  20,  92. 

J.  G.  Thorp,  Country,  99,  6,  93. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Francis,  Country,  107,  14,  93. 

G.  F.  Shepley,  Country,  115,  22,  93. 
H.  C.  Leeds,  Country,  102,  6,  96. 

A.  R.  Griffiths,  Lexington,  no,  14,  06. 
L  Haughton,  Country,  118,  20,  98. 
F.  Alcott  Pratt,  Concord,  121,  23,  98. 
C.  E.  Hubbard,  Cambridge,  123,  25,  98. 
George  T.  Rice,  Country,  113,  14,  99. 

E.  H.  Brock,  Wollaston,  no,  10,  100. 

M.  B.  L.  Bradford,  Concord,  116,  14,  102. 
Q.  A.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Country,  in,  8,  103. 
E  C.  Stowell,  Lexington,  117,  14,  103. 
J.  S.  Pechin,  Jr.,  Lexington,  118,  14,  104. 
R.  R.  Freeman,  Wollaston,  115,  10,  105. 
R.  G.  Lockwood,  Lexington,  131,  16,  115. 
W.  U.  Swan,  Wollaston,  133,  15,  118. 

New  Brunswick. — In  the  bogey  matches  at 
New  Brunswick  the  contestants  are  divided 
into  classes,  each  playing  against  a  different 
bogey.  The  bogeys  for  the  different  classes 
were  30,  36,  42,  54  and  66  for  six  holes.  This 
method  insures  the  variety  and  interest  of  a 
handicap. 

Team  matches  :  Essex  County  beat  Rich- 
mond County  at  Orange,  June  6th,  by  38  to  11; 
Philadelphia  beat  Shinnecock  on  June  13th  by 
23  to  4,  and  Morris  County  the  same  day  beat 
Tuxedo  by  17  to  2.  Tuxedo  beat  Paterson, 
June  2oth,  by  23  to  2,  and  the  same  day  Mont- 
clair  beat  Paterson  by  8  to  4. 

THE    AMATEUR    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  blue  ribbon  of  the  links  brought  together 
at  Shinnecock,  on  the  13th  of  July,  a  memorable 
gathering,  and  demonstrated  again  the  glorious 
uncertainty^  which  lies  within  the  game.  That 
MacDonald   should  fall  out  in  the  first  match 


round,  and  Sands  in  the  semi-finals,  would,  be- 
fore the  event,  have  been  deemed  impossible. 

The  drawing  for  the  first  round  of  the  ama- 
teur championship  competition  resulted  in  the 
following  order  : 

J.  B.  Upham  vs.  L.  P.  Bayard,  Jr.;  C.  B.  MacDonald 
vs.  J.  R.  Chad  wick;  A.  L.  Livermore  vs.  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer;  H.  G.  Trevor  vs.  A.  L.  Ripley;  G.  E.  Perkins 
vs.  Richard  Peters;  M.  J.  Henry  vs.  F.  W.  Menzies;  A. 
H.  Fenn  vs.  H.  W.  Taft;  Peter  Fletcher  vs.  W.  H. 
Crittenden;  J.  A.  Stillman  vs.  R.  P.  Huntington;. 
Greenville  Kane  vs.  H.  D.  Chapin;  W.  R.  Betts  vs.  R. 
B.  Stone;  A.  M.  Coats  vs.  Jasper  Lynch;  Devereux 
Emmett  vs.  C.  S.  Brown;  Beverly  Ward  vs.  W.  Kent; 
Archibald  Rogers  vs.  J.  B.  Gannett,  Jr.;  F.  C.  Have- 
meyervs.  Henry  P.  Toler;  Lindsley  Tappin  vs.  L.  E. 
Larocque;  James  A.  Tyng  vs.  William  Shippin;  F.  O. 
Beach  vs.  Markoe  Robertson  ;  G.  C.  Clark,  Jr.,  vs. 
Winthrop  Rutherford  ;  H.  R.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  vs.  C.  L. 
Tappin;  L.  A.  Biddle  v.s.  J.  H.  Whigham;  J.  E.  Weeks- 
vs.  James  Brown;  Dr.  P.  T.  Kimball  vs.  W.  B.  Cutting, 
Jr.;  C.  S.  Cox  vs.  J.  H.  Merritt;  F.  L.  V.  Hoppin  v.s. 
John  Moorhead;  Grosvenor  Atterburv  vs.  Roderick 
Terry,  Jr.;  J.  F.  Curtis  vs.  Dr.  C.  Claxton;  H.  C.  Leeds 
vs.  J.  F.  Talmage,  Jr  ;  G.  E.  Armstrong  vs.  Henry  May; 
H.  M.  Harriman  vs.  L.  B.  Stoddard;  H.  F.  Godfrey  vs. 
J.  G.  Thorp;  Otto  Hockmever  vs.  James  Park;  Price 
Collier  vs.  L.  Waterbury;  William  H.  Sands  vs.  Q.  A. 
Shaw,  Jr.;  H.  R.  Sweeney  vs.  W.B.  Smith;  J. M.  Knapp 
vs.  Charles  Bohlen;  F.  J.  Amory  vs.  D.  M.  Little:  H. 
B.  Hollins  vs.  R.  B  Kerr;  C.  T.  Stout  vs.  G.  T.  New- 
hall;  W.  B.  Crittenden  vs.  C.  A.  Murphy;  W.  M.  iMcCal- 
way  drew  a  bye. 

The  preliminary  contests  reduced  this  list  to 
sixteen,  who  played  the  first  match  round  : 

H.  T.  Whigham,  Onwentsia  Golf  Club,  Chicago,  beat 
Louis  Bayard,  Jr.,  Baltusrol  Golf  Club,  Short  Hills,. 
N.  J.,  two  holes. 

H.  R.  Sweney,  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  beat  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Westbrook  G.  I.  Club„ 
Islip,  L.  I.,  one  hole. 

James  A.  Tyng,  Morristown  Golf  Club,  New  Jersey,, 
beat  J.  R.  Chadwick,  Richmond  County  Country  Club, 
Staten  Island,  six  holes  and  five  to  play. 

A.  M.  Coats,  Newport  Golf  Club,  beat  Lawrence 
Waterbury,  Newport  Club,  five  holes  and  three  to 
play. 

J.  G.  Thorp,  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Golf  Club,  beat 
Charles  B.  MacDonald,  Chicago  Golf  Club,  three  holes 
and  two  to  plav. 

W.  H.  Sand,  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club,  beat  Arthur  H. 
Fenn,  two  holes  and  one  to  play. 

H.  P.  Toler,  Baltusrol  Golf  Club,  beat  Arthur  L. 
Livermore,  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club,  two  holes. 

H.  C.  Trevor,  Shinnecock  Hills  Golf  Club,  beat  Dr. 
E.  C.  Rushmore,  Tuxedo  Golf  Club,  two  holes. 

Second  match  play  round  resulted  as  follows : 
Whigham  beat  Sweney  five  holes  and  three  to  play. 
Thorp  beat  Sands  three  holes  and  two  to  play. 
Coats  beat  Tyng  five  holes  and  three  to  play. 
Toler  beat  Trevor  two  holes  and  one  to  play. 

In  the  third  round  : 
Whigham  beat  Coats  by  eight  holes  and  six  to  play. 
Thorp  beat  Toler  by  four  holes  and  three  to  play. 

In  the  final,  thirty-six  holes  played  in  twa 
rounds,  Whigham  won. 

The  following  is  the  score  by  strokes  : 

Whigham — 

Out 54S4S5S4  4—41 

In 4    6    4    4*5    6    5     4  4—42—83 

Thorp- 
Out 55456563  4—43 

In 4    6    7    5*4     5     7    4  4—46—89 

Intercollegiate  Golf.  —  There  is  a  good 
chance  of  an  intercollegiate  golf  championship 
next  year.  Harvard  men  are  playing  on  the 
Cambridge  Club  and  Country  Club  (Brookline) 
links,  Yale  men  are  on  those  of  the  New  Haven 
Club,  Pennsylvania  on  those  of  the  Philadelphia 
Country  Club,  Rutgers  men  on  the  New 
Brunswick  Club's,  while  Princeton,  Amherst, 
Union  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
have  courses  of  their  own.  A  meeting  having 
in  view  the  formation  of  an  intercollegiate  asso- 
ciation will  soon  be  held.  C.  Turner. 


CYCLING. 


"Moderation"  should  be  the  watchword  of 
the  beginner  in  any  form  of  exercise,  and  it  is 
especially  applicable  to  cycling.  The  average 
enthusiast,  fresh  from  the  riding  school,  is  apt 
to  wheel  too  far  at  first,  often  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion,  not  infrequently  making  another 
spin  impossible  for  several  days.  This,  instead 
of  being  a  benefit,  is  a  positive  and  perchance 
permanent  injury.  Even  moderate  cycling  will 
tire  at  first  muscles  unused  to  this  new  form 
of  exercise,  and  they  must  be  trained  gradually 
in  strength,  agility,  and  endurance.  This  pro- 
cess should  extend  over  months  rather  than 
days  or  weeks. 

The  novice  should  be  content  to  ride  very 
moderately  at  the  beginning  and  increase  the 
distances  covered  by  degrees.  This  course  will 
harden  and  develop  all  the  muscles  brought 
into  play,  and  the  rider  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  readily  they  can  be  trained  to  meet 
any  reasonable  demands  upon  them.  This 
caution  applies  with  double  force  to  lady  riders, 
who  should  always  guard  against  over-exertion, 
especially  on  upward  grades.  Happily  the  hill- 
climbing  contests  of  the  early  days  of  cycling 
have  all  but  passed  out  of  fashion,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  have  found  that  a  steep 
grade  is  easier  ascended  afoot  than  awheel  is 
constantly  increasing. 

outing's  attitude  toward  racing. 

The  present  season  has  seen  cycle  racing 
firmly  established.  Every  city  of  importance 
has  become  a  link  in  some  racing  circuit, 
local.  State  or  national,  while  the  number  of 
road  contests  reaches  annually  well  into  the 
thousands.  The  only  regrettable  feature  of 
this  unparalleled  expansion  of  cycle  competi- 
tion is  the  steady  decline  and  probable  well- 
nigh  total  elimination  of  the  amateur  spirit. 
The  legislation  of  the  league,  by  which  all 
competitors  were  divided  into  strictly  amateur 
and  professional  classes,  has  served  to  rid 
racing  of  the  most  disagreeable  element  ever 
tolerated  by  any  governing  cycling  body  in  the 
world  —  the  subsidized  amateur — and  in  so 
doing,  has  forced  over  a  thousand  racing  men 
into  open  professionalism.  As  this  list  in- 
cludes an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  fastest 
men  in  the  world,  both  in  competition  and 
against  time,  popular  interest  has  centered  m 
the  professional  events,  while  the  amateur 
wing  of  the  racing  army  has  suffered  by  the 
inevitable  comparison.  Outing  always  stood 
for  the  spirit  of  true  sportsmanship  in  every 
branch  of  athletics,  and  has,  therefore,  no  in- 
terest in  purely  professional  events.  Hence, 
the  results  of  the  professional  races  will  not  be 
announced  in  these  columns. 

The  premier  road  event  of  this  summer  was 
the  "  Pullman,"  run,  on  July  4th  from  Chicago 
to  Pullman,  111  ,  a  distance  of  about  17  miles. 
The  1896  Pullman  was  won  from  the  seven 
minutes'  mark  in  40m.  and  21s.  by  Edw.  Heil,  of 
the  South  Side  CycHng  Club  of  Chicago.  The 
first  time  prize  was  taken  by  James  Levy,  of 
the  Chicago  C.  C.  in  38m.  and  22s.  He  started 
with  a  handicap  of  one  minute,  and  rode  one 


of  the  best  races  of  the  season .     The  first  ten 
men  with  their  handicaps  and  net  times  were  : 

Name.  Handicap.  Time. 

1.  Edward  Heil 7:00  40:21 

2.  Alfred  Schmidt 8:00  41:37 

3.  E.  A.  Wilson 6:30  40:14 

4.  J.  J.  Casey 8:00  41:48 

5.  F.  B.  Lyman 6:30  40:08 

6.  L.  Banks .  6:00  40:10 

7.  John  Metzger 7:00  41:30 

8.  E.  F.  CoUis 8:00  42:31 

Q.  S.J    Pachynski ■    7:00  41:38 

10.  R.  Roussail 7:30  42:10 

The  time  prize  winners  were  :  James  Le\'y, 
Chicago  C.  C,  38m.  22s.,  first;  E.  M.  Spike, 
South  Side  C.  C.,  38m.  23s.,  second. 

The  great  annual  twenty-four  hour  track  race 
of  France,  the  Bold'Or,  was  run  on  the  Buffalo 
track,  Paris,  June  28th  and  29th.  This  is  an 
invitation  event,  and  only  the  best  long-dis- 
tance men  in  Europe  are  allowed  to  compete. 
The  winner  was  Gaston  Rivierre,  one  of  the 
veterans  of  French  racing,  who  broke  a  multi- 
tude of  records  from  seven  miles  up  to  the 
finish,  when  533  miles  1,378  feet  had  been  cov- 
ered. 

Arthur  E.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  has  again  suc- 
ceeded in  lowering  the  record  between  that 
city  and  New  York.  He  left  Chicago  at 
9  p.  M.,  on  June  28th,  and  reached  the  metropo- 
lis at  3:21  p.  M.  (eastern  time),  July  4th,  cover- 
ing the  distance  of  approximately  1,000  miles 
in  137  hours,  21  minutes,  and  beating  by  nearly 
five  hours  the  previous  record  made  by  Rob- 
ert P.  Searle  in  September,  1895.  Smith,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  long-distance  riders  in  the 
world  and  holder  of  the  American  two  hun- 
dred miles  road  record  in  14  hours  and  45 
minutes,  started  on  a  five  days'  schedule, 
which  was  kept  until  the  bad  roads  of  cen- 
ti'al  New  York  were  reached.  He  followed 
throughout  the  ride  the  lines  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railroads,  breaking  en  route  the 
Chicago-Cleveland  record  by  5  hours  and  36 
minutes,  and  the  Chicago-Buffalo  record  by  7 
hours  and  2  minutes.  This,  the  most  valu- 
able road  record  in  the  LTnited  States,  was 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Century  Road 
Club  of  America,  and  is  authentic.  Consid- 
ering the  condition  of  the  roads,  the  perform- 
ance compares  favorably  with  any  o^  the 
English  or  Continental  records. 

The  greatest  wheeling  path  in  the  world  is  to 
be  given  to  the  cycling  fraternity  of  New  York 
State  through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Division 
of  the  L.  A.  W.,  and  the  co-operation  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works,  Geo.  W.  Aldridge. 

The  tow-path  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  a  perfectly 
level  course  extending  westward  from  the  Hud- 
son to  Buffalo,  through  some  of  the  finest  tour- 
ing country  of  the  New  World,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  it  without  good  roads.  These  paths 
have  been  used  by  wheelmen  more  or  less  for 
several  years  without  authority.  The  grad- 
ual displacement  of  the  canal  mule  by  steam 
and  electricity,  early  in  the  year  brought  for- 
ward the  question  of  their  future  use,  and  the 
North  End  Wheelmen  of  Albany  applied  for 
permission  to  put  one  side  of  the  path  for  six 
miles  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  cycHng. 
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Superintendent  Aldridge,  who  is  a  cyclist  him- 
self, promptly  granted  their  request,  and  issued 
orders  that  gave  wheelmen  a  legal  right  to  the 
tow-paths  of  the  Erie  Canal  throughout  its  en- 
tire length.  The  cyclists  of  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
Central  and  Western  New  York  are  preparing 
to  extend,  at  their  own  expense,  the  path  begun 
by  the  North  End  Wheelmen  of  Albany  to  Lake 
Erie.  Town  by  town  the  work  is  to  be  under- 
taken and  carried  through. 

The  following  railroads  are  now  transporting 
bicycles  free  of  charge  when  accompanied  b}^ 
the  owner  and  at  the  owner's  risk  :  The  Penn- 
sylvania lines  (west  of  Pittsburg),  Vandalia 
lines,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  &  Chicago  ;  St. 
Louis,  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  ;  Pittsburg, 
Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  ;  Louisville,  New  Al- 
bany &  Chicago  ;  Cleveland,  Cmcinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis ;  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  and  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 
All  railroads  in  New  York  State  are  compelled, 
under  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  last 
winter,  to  carry  bicycles  free,  as  baggage. 
This  makes  the  railroad  companies  liable  for 
damages  in  case  of  careless  handling,  but 
applies  only  to  transportation  within  the  limits 
of  New  York  State.  The  Erie  Raili-oad,  for 
instance,  is  allowed  to  charge  for  carrying  a 
bicycle  over  that  portion  of  its  road  which  lies 
outside  of  New  York  State,  and  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  carries  bicycles  free 
to  the  Connecticut  line  only. 

The  transportation  committee  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
is  endeavoring  to  secure  the  free  carriage  of 
wheels  on  all  railroads  in  the  LTnited  States. 

At  first  thought  one  would  hardly  include  a 
bicycle  in  a  camping  outfit,  but,  if  indications 
are  correct,  there  will  be  few  camps  minus  a 
wheel  the  present  season.  Fishing  and  gun- 
ning will  sometimes  pall  on  even  the  greatest 
enthusiast,  and  the  other  recreations  of  camp 
life  will  occasionally  grow  monotonous.  It  is 
at  such  times  that  a  spin  over  country  roads 
will  prove  most  welcome  and  satisfactory. 
Then  how  nicely  the  wheel  can  be  utilized  in 
foraging  for  provisions  at  the  neighboring 
farmhouses  or  in  trips  to  the  post-office  for  the 
daily  mails.  There  are  many  beautiful  spots 
within  a  day's  ride  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Minneapolis, 
Denver,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton and  other  American  cities,  suitable  for 
camping.  One  may  choose  the  border  of  a 
lake,  the  bank  of  a  river,  the  depth  of  a  cool 
shady  forest  of  fragrant  pine  trees,  or  the 
sandy  shores  of  old  ocean.  In  fact,  he  would 
be  hard  to  suit  who  could  not  find  a  camping- 
place  to  his  fancy  within  a  radius  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles  of  any  of  the  cities  mentioned.  One 
may  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  camp  life  and  yet 
keep  himself  in  touch  with  his  business  or 
home  interests,  if  he  so  desires,  by  utilizing 
his  wheel  and  these  near-by  camping  spots. 

Summer  hotels,  too,  now  extend  the  warmest 
welcome  to  the  cyclist  and  find  in  the  road- 
tourists  a  fruitful  source  of  profit.  Nothing  is 
so  likely  to  secure  country  allies  to  the  cause  of 
good  roads  as  the  custom  which  cyclists  take 
into  them.  When  the  roadside  inn  finds  its 
profits  rise  or  fall  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
dition of  his  nearby  roads,  he  will  be  on  the 
side  of  progress. 


Ten  thousand  riders  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand spectators  speak  louder  than  acres  of 
controversial  oratory  for  the  cj^cles  and  its  at- 
tained position.  That  number,  at  least,  have 
gathered  twice  within  a  month  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  metropolis,  not  to  see  expert 
professionals  excel  themselves  in  ungraceful 
rivalry,  but  merely  for  the  love  of  the  pastime 
and  joy  in  having  a  new  outlet  opened  for  its 
gratification.  How  small  and  sordid  is  the 
question  involved  in  professionalism  compared 
with  facts  like  these  ? 

The  cycle-path  movement  is  making  great 
headway.     Sometimes  it  is  the  municipality,  as 
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THE    SIMPSON    CHAIN. 

in  Brooklyn,  where  they  have  completed  that 
to  Coney  Island  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  private  com- 
panj^  as  at  Atlantic  City,  who  are  constructing 
one  to  Pleasantville  ;  sometimes  it  is  private 
subscription,  as  when  the  cyclists  by  contribu- 
tion built  an  eighteen-mile  path  from  Saratoga 
to  Glenn's  Falls  by  the  side  of  a  sandy  desert 
road  over  which  the  farmer  is  content  his  team 
should  drag  their  weary  way,  whilst  the  cyclist 
whizzes  by  on  wings  of  wind — an  object  lesson 
that  should  and  will  prove  invaluable.  Whatever 
the  medium,  the  result  is  the  same — greater 
uses  of  the  silent  and  healthful  steed. 
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Washington,  the  home  of  the  cyclist — the 
birth-place,  in  fact,  of  the  Ladies' safety— has 
seen  two  phases  of  the  wheel  utility  develop 
within  the  past  fortnight,  for  whole  contingents 
of  delegates  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Conven- 
tion made  the  pilgrimage  thereto  awheel,  and 
far  larger  numbers  made  the  excursion  to  Ar- 
lington, Mt.  Vernon,  and  other  historic  or  in- 
teresting sites,  on  it. 

The  Simpson  Chain,  of  which  so  much  was 
heard  at  the  last  Stanley  show  and  so  little  since, 
has  entered  the  cycle  field  in  a  practical  way 
through  the  medium  of  a  company  by  whom  it 
is  to  be  promoted.  Whatever  may  be  its  ulti- 
mate fate  and  merits  it  has  friends  and  oppo- 
nents whose  views  are  as  fervid  as  they  are 
diverse.  The  Cyclist  condemns  it,  denies  the 
genuineness  of  the  victories  it  undoubtedly  has 
recently  gained  in  contests  and  roundly  con- 
tests its  value.  On  the  other  hand,  so  important 
and  disinterested  an  organ  as  The  Sporting 
and  Dramatic  News  is  one  of  the  ardent  sup- 
porters of  its  claims,  says  of  it,  that  "  There  is 
nothing  simpler  than  the  Simpson  chain,  which 
can  be  applied  to  any  safety  cycle  now  in  use 
at  a  very  moderate  cost." 

"  It  is  not  always  that  the  inventor  contrives 
to  appear  at  the  right  time  ,  indeed,  oftener 
than  not  he  unfortunately  arrives  inoppor- 
tunely, and  suffers  thereby.  Had  this  lever 
chain  been  introduced  a  score  of  years  ago  it 
would  probably  have  failed  to  excite  the  faint- 
est interest,  while  no  critic  of  such  things  would 
have   troubled  his  wise  head  about  it.      But 


luckily  Mr.  Simpson  produced  this  latest  off- 
spring of  his  creative  brain  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment — neither  too  soon  nor  too  late. 
Fortunately,  also,  it  aroused  hostile  criticism. 
It  is  frequently  our  enemies  who  make  suc- 
cesses of  us  ;  and  so  it  has  proved  with  the  now 
world  famous  inventor  of  the  lever  chain." 

The  principles  involved  in  the  chain  are  seK- 
explanatory  from  the  diagram  which  we  give. 
If  it  has  merits,  now  is  an  appropriate  season 
to  consider  its  possible  future  influence.  If  it 
has  none,  it  will  disappear  into  the  limbo  of  for- 
gotten novelties.  If  we  should  in  the  end  adopt 
the  wheel  or  some  modification  of  it,  we  shall 
ere  long  repay  our  English  cousins  by  export- 
ing it  to  them  in  thousands.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
times  when  the  venerable  and  self-controlled 
"  Field"  joins  in  a  chapter  of  lamentations  with 
"Land  and  Water"  over  the  ever-increasing 
favor  with  which  American  wheels  are  wel- 
comed in  Great  Britain.  The  end  is  not  yet  ; 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  American  manu- 
facturers (if  they  are  true  to  their  interests  and 
are  not  deluded  into  a  period  of  cheap  and 
nasty)  will  wrest  from  their  English  competi- 
tors the  wheel  trade  of  the  world. 

To  Show  or  not  to  show  has  been  settled, 
and  New  York  will  again  revel  in  the  winter 
festival,  at  which  the  coming  wheels  lure  the 
early  dollar  from  the  ardent  cyclist.  The  lo- 
cality alone  will  be  changed,  and  the  Central 
Palace  take  the  place  of  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. 

The  Prowler. 


ROWING. 


SCHUYLKILL   NAVY. 

Their  annual  regatta  was  rowed  June  20th, 
on  the  Schuylkill  River,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Course  from  Goose  Pen  to  Turtle  Rock,  i 
mile  straightaway,  with  a  slight  current. 
Weather  fine,  wind  light,  and  water  smooth. 

For  the  Caldwell  Prize,  Pennsylvania  Barge 
Club  scored  three  firsts,  one  second  and  one 
third,  and  Vesper  Boat  Club  two  firsts,  one 
second  and  one  third.  Two  of  Pennsylvania's 
oarsmen  rowed  under  protest  as  to  their  eligi- 
bility under  the  three  months'  rule,  and  the 
prizes  were  withheld,  but  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  pro- 
test was  withdrawn. 

Junior  single-scull  shells — G.  Roehm,  Vesper  Boat 
Club,  6m.  47S.;  A.  G.  Pennington,  Bachelor  Boat  Club, 
6m.  S4S.;  A.  S.  Kapella,  West  Philadelphia  Boat  Club,  3. 

Senior  single-scull  shells — J.  B.  Juvenal,  Pennsyl- 
vania Boat  Club,  I ;  F.  Cresser,  V.  B.  C,  upset. 

Senior  double-scull  shells— Vesper  Boat  Club, 
second  crew,  F.  Cresser  (bow),  E.  Marsh  (stroke),  5m. 
30S.;  Pennsylvania  Boat  Club,  G.  W.  Vanvliet  (bow), 
J. 'V.  Juvenal  (stroke),  5m.  36  3-5S.;  Vesper  Boat  Club, 
first  crew,  H.  Hughes  (bow),""D.  A.  Hegarty  (stroke),  3. 

Junior  four-oared  gigs,  with  coxswains — Malta  Boat 
Club,  E.  Fenton  (.bow),  W.  N.  Lynch,  W.  T.  Roden- 
baugh,  L.  M.  Ford  (stroke),  J.  M.  Niskey  (coxswain), 
6m.;  West  Philadelphia  Boat  Club,  H.  M.  Altemus, 
Jr.  (bow),  W.  Purviance,  L.  Martin,  W.  M.  Blackburn 
(stroke),  G.  P.  Deacon  (coxswain),  6m.  3s.  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania Boat  Club.  J.  Shibe  (bow),  W.  Lyons,  R.  J.  Mil- 
Hgan,  L.  A.  Warne  (stroke),  P.  Wall  (coxswain)  6m. 
17S. 

Senior  four-oared  shells — Pennsylvania  Boat  Club, 
F.  R.  Baltz  (bow),  H.  Meade,  A  J.  Ingraham,  C  B.  Dix 
(stroke),  5m.  37s.;  Crescent  Boat  Club,  second  crew, 
C.  Margerum  (bow),  C.Hay,  D.  Halstead,  H.  F.  Kusel 
(stroke),  5m.  39s.,  Crescent  Boat  Club,  first  crew,  W. 


Curry  (bow),  A.  V.  Dunbar,  J.  C.  Donahue,  W.  Mc- 
Keever  (stroke),  did  not  finish. 

Eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains  —  Pennsylvania 
Barge  Club,  F.  R.  Baltz  (bow),  H.  Meade,  H.  G.  Scott, 
E.  S.  Paret,  J.  Exley,  H.  Monaghan,  A.  J.  Ingraham, 
C.  B.  Dix  (stroke),  G.  Klages  (coxswain),  5m.  iis.; 
Vesper  Boat  Club,  W.  H.  Hussey  (bow),  H.  Birchall, 
W.  Foelker,  F.  Barber,  O.  Thorn,  H.  G.  De  Burlo,  W. 
Riddell,  E.  Marsh  (stroke),  L.  C.  Abel  (coxswain),  5m. 
22S.;  Crescent  Boat  Club,  W.  Currev  (bow),  C.  Hay,  C. 
H.  Margerum,  H.  F.  Kusel,  D.  Halstead,  A.  V.  Dun- 
bar, J.  G.  Donahue,  W.  McKeever  (stroke),  F.  B.  M. 
Cardeza  (coxswain),  5m.  38s. 

Scrub  race,  for  Commodore's  Trophy,  about  half  a 
mile  straightaway  —  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  i  ; 
Vesper  Boat  Club,  2,  by  half  a  length ;  West  Phila- 
delphia Boat  Club,  3. 

After  the  races  the  Commodore  reviewed  the  fleet. 

WEST   PHILADELPHIA  BOAT   CLUB. 

Their  tenth  annual  regatta,  rowed  June  13th 
on  the  Schuylkill  River,  was  hampered  by 
fresh  wind  and  lumpy  water.  The  six-oared 
barge  race  was  about  one-half  mile  straight- 
away, while  the  other  races  were  over  the 
Goose  Pen-Turtle  Rock  course,  one  mile 
straightaway. 

Single-scull  shells— L.  Martin,  7m.  32s.;  A.  S.  Kap- 
ella, 2;  W.  Purviance,  3. 

Double-scull  shells— W.  M.  Blackburn  (bow),  W.  X. 
Myers  (stroke),  6m.  37s  ;  R.  C  Lockwood  (bow)  ,  L. 
Martin  (stroke),  2;  J.  F.  Toy  (bow),  W.  Purviance 
(stroke),  3. 

Four  oared  gigs,  with  coxswains— H.  Altemus,  Jr. 
(bow),  W.  Purviance,  L.  Martin,  W.  M.  Blackburn 
(stroke),  G.  P.  Deacon  (coxswain),  6m.  40s.;  J.  F.  Toy 
(bow),  W.  A.  Wood,  £.  H.  Dunwoody,  W.  N.  Myers 
(stroke),  H.  Homer  (coxswain),  2  ;  A.  b.  Kapella  (bow), 
J.  J.  Dimon,  R.  C.  Lockwood,  J.  L.  Fagan  (stroke),  A. 
H.  Blackburn  (coxswain).  3. 

Four-oared  shells— T.  Harrison  (bow),  W.  N.  Myers 
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E.  H.  Dunwoody,  W.  TM.  Blackburn  ("stroke"),  6m.  42s.; 
J.  F.  Toy  (bow),  J.  I.  Dimon,  W.  A.  Wood.  j.  L.  Fagan 
(stroke),  2  ;  H.  Altemus,  Jr.,  W.  Purviance,  L.  Martin, 
8d  ;  C.  G.  Osborne  (stroke),  3. 

Six-oared  barges  with  coxswains — H.  W.  Summers 
Cbow),  Maguire,  R.  V.  L.  Howarth.  W.  A.  Wood,  A.  S. 
Kapella,  W.  P.  Purviance  (stroke),  H.  Homer  (cox- 
swain), I  ;  H.  Altemus,  Jr.  (bow),  H.  S.  Corbin,  H.  E. 
Ertell,  A.  R.  Loyd,  J.  Dobbs,  J.  F.  Toy  (stroke),  A. 
Blackburn  (coxswain),  2. 

YALE  BEATEN  BY  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  Freshman  crew  of  Yale  University  ar- 
ranged a  match  with  the  University  crew  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  it  was  rowed 
in  eight-oared  shells  with  coxswains,  June  i8th, 
over  a  two-mile  straightaway  course  on  Lake 
Saltonstall,  Conn.  ;  the  weather  being  fine,  the 
water  smooth,  and  wind  fresh  against  the  oars- 
men. Wisconsin  took  the  lead  at  once,  gained 
steadily,  and  won  by  about  10  lengths,  which 
distance  could  have  been  increased  had  they 
wished.  The  crews  and  their  times  were  as 
follows  : 

University  of  Wisconsin— A.  F.  Alexander,  '98  (bow); 
W.  Alexander,  '97  (captain)  ;  M.  Seymour,  '98;  C. 
McConville,'98;  J.  Daniels,  '98;  L.  Austin,  '98;  Kennaird, 
'98;  L.  Street,  '98  (stroke),  12m.  6  3-5S. 

Yale  University  Freshmen— W.  K.  Sturgis  (bow),  T. 
Wright,  A.  F  Way,  G.  W  Slocovitch.  H.  Parkhurst,  N. 
A.  Howard,  W.  E.  S.  Griswold  (captain),  T.  H.  Hewitt 
(stroke),  12m.  40s. 

METROPOLITAN   AMATEUR    ROWING   ASSOCIATION. 

This,  the  youngest  of  Boston's  rowing  organ- 
izations, held  its  grand  annual  regatta,  June 
17th,  on  the  Charles  River  course,  with  fine 
weather,  water  in  tolerable  condition,  and  wind 
fresh  across  the  course.  The  course  was  a  mile 
and  a  half,  with  one  turn. 

Single-scull  shells,  novices— W.  Berrigan,  Lyon  Ath- 
letic and  Rowing  Club,  iim.  59S.  ;  J.  H.  Early,  West 
End  Boat  Club,  2,  by  3  lengths ;  H.  Finnegan,  River- 
side Boat  Club,  3,  by  10  lengths. 

Junior  single-scull  shells— R.  P.  Blake,  Union  Boat 
Club,  iim.  41S.  ;  W.  O'Leary,  R.  B.  Club,  2,  by  2 
lengths  ;  J   O'Neil,  Shawmut  Boat  Club,  3. 

Light-weight  single-scull  shells,  for  men  of  140  lbs. 
and  under — R.  Fleming,  Bradford  Boat  Club,  iim.  gJ-jS.; 
P.  B.  Berkeley,  Jr.,  B.  B.  C.,2,  by  4  lengths:,  A.  L. 
Bennett,  B.  A.  A.,  and  E.  T.  Hayes,  R.  B.  C,  were  upset 
near  the  quarter-mile  by  a  gust  of  wind  coming  sud- 
denly down  a  cross  street,  and  the  committee  offered 
a  special  prize  for  an  extra  race  between  them,  which 
Bennett  won  by  two  lengths  in  iim.  4s. 

Junior  four-oared  working  boats — Millstream  Boat 
Club,  W.  Driscoll  (bow),  T.  Golden,  J.  West,  P.  Lyons 
(stroke),  lotn.  31s. ;  West  End  Boat  Club,  2,  by  5 
lengths. 

Senior  four-oared  working  boats — West  End  Boat 
Club,  J.  Ronan  (bow),  J.  Bailey,  C.  Bates,  F.  Higgins 
(stroke),  lom.  6  1-2S.  ;  Millstream  Boat  Club,  2,  6 
lengths. 

Junior  eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains  —  Weld 
Boat  Club,  W.  S.  Youngman  (bow),  G.  B.  Blake.  S.  S. 
Butler,  W.  D.  M.  Howard,  F.  S.  Crocker,  E.  V.  Dexter, 

A.  DuBois,  F.  Dobyns  (stroke).  Orton  (coxswain),  gm. 
40s.  ;  Riverside  Boat  Club,  2,  by  half  a  length. 

Senior  eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains— River- 
side Boat  Club,  L  Berkeley  (Idow),  T.  Corcoran,  M. 
Sullivan,  T.  Murphy,  W.  Berkeley,  E.  T.  Hayes,  W. 
Parrock,  J.  Hobbs  (stroke),  P.  Anglin  (coxswain),  8m. 
38s.  ;  Boston  Athletic  Association,  P.   Gardner  (bow), 

B.  Frothingham,  A.  Burr,  S.   Sleeper.   N.   G.  Horton, 

F.  Tudor,  Jr.,  J.  Shea,  B.  B.  Crowninshield  (stroke). 
F.  Soule  (coxswain),  2,  by  a  length  ;  Lynn  Athletic  and 
Rowing  Association,  J.  Cosgrove  (bow),  P.  Williams, 
J.  Pyne,  W.  Hagan,  E.  Wilson,  T.  Dinneen,  D.  Din- 
neen,  W.  Berrigan  (stroke),  J.  Dowling  (coxswain),  3. 

HAMMOND  PRIZE. 

The  annual  race  for  this  challenge  trophy 
was  rowed  June  14th,  in  4-oared  shells,  over  a 
one-mile  straightaway  course  on  Toronto  Bay, 
Ontario.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  wind  fresh 
from  the  east,  and  water  rough. 


Lloyd's  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Co. — F.  J.  Lightbourn 
(bow),  D.  G.  Cole,  H.  S.  Lightbourn,  A.  L.  Eastmure 
(stroke),  i. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce — L  T.  Pemberton 
(bow),  H.  V.  F.  Jones,  E.  C.  Complin,  G.  C.  T.  Pember- 
ton (stroke),  2  by  a  length  and  a  half. 

Consumer.';''  Gas  Co. — E.  W.  Brown  (bow),  W.  D. 
Greer,  C.  E.  Howarth,  R.  G.  Muntz  (stroke),  3  by  a 
length. 

VESPER  BOAT  CLUB,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Their  twenty-third  annual  regatta  was  rowed 
June  6th,  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  the  course 
being  i  mile,  straightaway,  from  Goose  Pen 
to  Turtle  Rock. 

Junior  single-scull  gigs— J.  C.  Barrett,  6m.  34s. 

Junior  single-scull  shells — W.  Riddell.  6m.  42s. 

Double-scull  shells— D.  A.  Hegart  (bow),  H.  M. 
Hughes  (stroke),  6m.  2s. 

Four-oared  gigs,  with  coxswains — J.  Mackin  (bow), 
P.  W.  Kugler,  W.  H.  Foelker,  E.  Marsh  (stroke),  J.  B. 
Love  (coxswain),  6m.  15s. 

Eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains— C  F.  McGlinchey 
(bow),  J.  J.  McNally,  G.  Roehm,  A.  J.  Cottingham,  A. 
Hemple,  H.  M.  Hughes,  O.  Thorne,  E.  Marsh  (stroke), 
H.  J.  Andrews  (coxswain),  5m.  43  1-2S. 

WELD    BOAT   CLUB. 

Their  four-oared  race  was  rowed  June  gth,  on 
the  Charles  River,  from  Union  Boat  Club 
House,  to  Harvard  Bridge. 

T.  Garrett,  Jr.  (bow),  F.  R.  Stoddard,  C.  Adams,  A. 
N.  Burnham  (stroke),  i  ;  C.  F.  Guild  (bow),  R.  S. 
Warner,  W.  Munroe,  M.  Newton  (stroke),  2,  by  a  length 
and  a  half;  G.  E.  Pettyjohn  (bow),  L.  H.  P.  Hermann, 
P.   Nichols,   C.   B.  Wood  (stroke),   3,  by  4  lengths. 

PENNSYLVANIA   BARGE    CLUB,    PENN,    PA. 

Their  annual  aquatic  festival  was  held,  June 
6th,  on  the  river  in  front  of  their  boat  house, 
the  races  being  rowed  over  a  course  some- 
thing less  than  a  quarter  mile  with  one  turn. 

Junior  single-scull  working  boats— C.  B.  Young,  im. 
32s.  ;  B.  Filbert,  2. 

Senior  single- scull  working  boats — T.  Leonard,  im. 
30S.  ;  H.  Wilson,  2  ;  J.  Porshey,  3. 

Senior  single-scull  shells — J.  B.  Juvenal,  im,  27S.  ;  W. 
Monahan,  2  ;  H.  G.  Scott,  3. 

Double-scuU  shells  —  F.  Ruckeschel  (bow),  G.  P. 
White  (stroke),  im.  28s.  ;  L.  A.  Warne  (bow),  F.  H. 
Roberts  (stroke),  2  ;  J.  W.  Lyons  (bow),  T.  Leonard, 
Jr.  (.stroke),  3. 

Four-oared  gigs  with  coxswain — C.  Scribe  (bow),  J. 
W.  Lyons,  R.  j.  Milligan,  L.  A.  Warne  (stroke),  P.  J. 
Wall  (coxswain),  nn.  27s;  T.  Leonard  (bow),  H.  L. 
Southwick,  H.  L.  Ward,  J.  D.  Shibe  (stroke),  G.  Glagee 
(coxswain),  2;  C.  B.  Young  ibow),  R.  P.  Ryan.  J. 
Forshey,  H.  G.  Scott  (stroke),  W.  B.  Cobb  (coxswain),  3. 

Four-oared  shells— A.  J.  Ingraham  (bow),  S.  A.  Short, 
F.  H.  Roberts,  H.  G.  Scott  (stroke),  finished  first,  but 
the  race  was  declared  off  because  the  two  other  crews 
fouled. 

Six-oared  barges  with  coxswains — T.  Leonard  (bow), 
J.  O.  Exley  H.  Wilson,  A.  Diesinger,  H.  L.  Ward,  J. 
B.  Juvenal  (stroke),  H.  Bacchus  (coxswain),  im.  20s.; 
W.  Thompson  (bow),  C.  H.  Vernier,  W.  B.  Cobb,  H. 
L.  Southwick,  J.  Forshey,  J.  W.  Lyons  (stroke),  C.  B. 
Hickman  (coxswain).  2  ;  T.  Bromley  (bow),  R.  P.  Ryan, 
L.  A.  Warne,  C.  B.  Young,  G.  W.  Jackson,  H.  Meade 
(stroke),  G.  Meyers  (coxswain),  3. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,   BOAT  CLUB. 

Their  annual  spring  regatta  was  rowed  June 
13th,  on  the  Detroit  River.  The  canoe  races 
were  half-mile  in  length  and  all  other  races  over 
a  one-mile  course.  The  weather  was  fine;  wind 
strong  from  the  north;  water  rough. 

Single  canoes,  to  decide  unsettled  club  championship 
of  i8g^ — W.  A.  Warner,  3m.  36s. 

Single  canoes — W.  C.  Noack,  3m.  58  T-2S. 

Tandem  canoes— C.  H.  Gould  and  W.  C.  Noack,  3m, 
36  1-4S. 

Single-scull  shells,  novices — W.  Hough,  9m.  3  1-2S. 

Junior  single-scull  shells— W.  D.  Gridley,  8m.  23  3-4S. 

Pair-oared  gigs— J.  T.  Lyon  (bow),  E.  L.  Warner 
(stroke),  ira..  28  1-2S. 

Four-oared  gigs,  with  coxswains-  J.  T.  Lyon  (bow). 
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H.  B.  Pierson,  D.  B.  Duffield,  E.  L.  Warner  (stroke),  R. 
G.  Lambert  (coxswain),  6m.  31  3-4S. 

TORONTO    REGATTA. 

The  annual  Dominion  Day  races  were  con- 
tested July  ist  on  the  Bay,  the  course  being;  a 
mile  with  one  turn.  During  the  trials  in  the 
morning  the  wind  was  light  and  the  water 
smooth,  but  several  of  the  final  heats  in  the 
afternoon  were  impeded  by  fresh  southwest 
wind  and  lumpy  water. 

Junior  single-scull  shells — Final  heat,  F.  Allward, 
Toronto  Rowing  Club,  7m. ;  R.  Robinson,  T.  R.  C,  2, 

Intermediate  single-scull  shells— L.  Marsh,  Don  Ama- 
teur Rowing  Club,  7m.  14  1-58.;  F.  Russell,  T.  R.  C,  2  ; 
W.  Nelson,  D.  A.  R.  C,  3. 

Single-scull  shells— Final  heat,  L.  Marsh,  D.  A.  R.  C, 
6m.  43  2-5S. ;  B.  A.  Thompson,  Argonaut  Rowing  Club, 
2  ;  A.  Russell,  T.  R.  C,  3. 

Junior  double-scull  shells — Don  Amateur  Rowing 
Club,  J.  Hedley  (bow),  T.  Friend  (stroke),  r.  o. 

Double-scuU  shells— Toronto  Rowing  C^lub,  A.  Rus- 
sell (bow),  J.  A.  Rumohr  (stroke),  6m.  38  3-5S.;  Don 
Amateur  Rowing  Club,  A.  Reynolds  (bow),  T.  Kenny 
(stroke!,  2. 

Junior  four-oared  shells — Argonaut  Rowing  Club,  W. 
A.  Gilmour  (bow),  L.  McCarthy,  H.  Baldwin,  A.  B. 
Jones  (stroke),  7m.  28s.;  Toronto  Rowing  Club,  F. 
Weighart  (bow),  A.  Heintzman,  F.  Russell,  W.  G.  Ben- 
nett (stroke),  2  ;  Don  Amateur  Rowing  Club,  J.  Delaney 
(bow),  J.  Nicholson,  J.  Stewart,  F.  Friend  (stroke),  3. 

Intermediate  four-oared  shells — Argonaut  Rowing 
Club,  first  crew,  H.  W.  A.  Dixon  (bowl,  R.  Hoskin,  O. 
Heron,  A.  P.  Burritt  (stroke;,  6m.  21s.;  Argonaut  Row- 
ing Club,  second  crew,  \V.  H.  Bunting  (bow),  W.N. 
Linton,  P.  E.  Mackenzie,  H.  J.  Boyd  (stroke),  2. 

Pour-oared  shells — Final  heat,  Argonaut  Rowing 
Club,  H.  W.  A.  Dixon  (bow\  R.  Hoskin,  O.  Heron,  A. 
P.  Burritt  (stroke),  6m.  47  3-5S.;  Don  Amateur  Rowing 
Club,  J.  O'Connor  (bow),  P.  Kemp,  A.  J.  Smyley,  J. 
Kennedy  (stroke),  2 ;  Toronto  Rowing  Club,  P.  L. 
Mulqueen  (bow),  J.  Smyth,  A.  Steel,  J.  J.  Ryan 
(stroke J,  3. 

NEW    ENGLAND     AMATEUR     ROWING   ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  annual  summer 
regatta,  July  4th,  on  the  Seekonk  River,  at 
Providence,  R.  I  ,  with  muggy  weather,  light 
winds,  smooth'  water,  and  a  course  somewhat 
obstructed  by  outside  boats. 

Junior  single-scull  shells,  i^i  miles,  with  one  turn — 
E.  F.  Schurz,  Narragansett  Boat  Club,  lom.  41s.;  W. 
O'Leary,  Riverside  B.  C,  2,  by  61engths;  L.  Bucklay, 
R.  B.  C,  3,  by  2  lengths. 

Intermediate  single-scull  shells,  same  course  —  F. 
Tudor,  Jr.,  Boston  Athletic  Association,  lom.  51s.;  W. 
E.  Adams,  Pawtucket  B.  C,  2,  by  8  lengths;  A.  W. 
Bensley,  3,  by  6  lengths. 

Senior  single-scull   shells,  same  course  —  J.  White- 


head, Riverside  B.  C,  lom.  55s.;  A.  L.  Bennett,  B.  A. 

A.,  2. 

Junior  double-scull  shells,  same  course  —  Riverside 
Boat  Club,  D.  O'Leary  (bow),  M.  O'Leary  (stroke), 
12m.  40s.;  Riverside  B.  C,  T.  Frawley  (bow),  H.  Finne- 
gan  (stroke),  2. 

Junior  four-oared  shells,  same  course  —  Riverside 
Boat  Club.  D.  O'Leary,  Jr.  (bow),  J.  O'Brien,  J.  Cork- 
ery,  C.  Koran  (stroke),  i;  Bradford  Boat  Club,  2. 

Senior  four-oared  shells,  same  course  —  Riverside 
Boat  Club,  E.  T.  Hayes  (bow),  W.  Parrock,  J.  Hobbs, 
M.  A.  Sullivan  (stroke),  gm.  2gs.;  Bradiord  Boat  Club, 
J.  Brogan  (bow),  J.  McGuire,  T.  McGuire,  R,  Flem- 
mg  (stroke),  2,  by  5  lengths;  Boston  Athletic  Associa- 
tion,F.  Tudor,  Jr.  (bow),  B.  B.  Crowninshield,  L.  Davis, 
J.  Shea  (stroke),  3,  broke  their  steering  gear. 

Junior  eight-oared  shells  with  coxswains,  1%  miles, 
straightaway — Worcester  Boat  Club,  J.  F.  Toomey 
(bow),  A.  E.  Ward,  J.  J.  Dorsey,  F.  B.  CoUamore,  A. 
Ramsdell,  F.  H.  Keynon,  F.  McCann,  J.  Brignolia 
(stroke),  8m.  24S.;  Millstream  Boat  Club,  Chelsea,  2; 
Bradford  Boat  Club,  3  ;  Springfield,  Mass.,  Boat  Club, 
4,  collided  with  a  buoy  and  broke  their  bow  retrigger. 

Senior  eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains,  same 
course — Boston  Athletic  Association,  G.  L.  De  Blois 
(bow),  F.  Tudor,  Jr.,  A.  L.  Bennett,  J.  H.  Craig,  N.  C. 
Horton,  L.  Davis,  J.  Shea,  B.  B.  Crowninshield  (stroke), 

F.  Soule  (coxswain),  8m.  30s.;  Millstream  Boat  Club,  J. 
McLaughlin  (bow),  W.  DriscoU,  S.  West,  P.  Lyons.  G. 
Golden,  T.  McLaughlin,  P.  Murtha,  J.  McLaughlia 
(stroke),  R.  Nelson  (coxswain),  2,  by  half  a  length. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES    ROYAL    REGATTA. 

Their  fifty-eighth  annual  regatta  was  rowed 
July  7,  8  and  9,  over  the  usual  course,  on  the 
Thames,  up  stream,  from  just  below  Temple 
Island  to  a  point  near  Henley  Bridge.  The  start 
is  about  a  mile  above  Hambledon  Lock,  and  the 
finish  nearly  the  same  distance  below  Marsh 
Lock,  the  whole  stretch  of  water,  from  lock  to 
lock,  being  3  3-16  miles.  The  course  is  i  5-16 
miles  in  length.  The  first  mile  is  nearly  straight, 
with  a  little  point  jutting  out  at  Rememham, 
but  near  the  mile-post  the  river  bends  gently  to 
the  left,  which  gives  some  advantage  to  the  boat 
starting  on  the  Berkshire  side.  Being  on  a 
short  stretch  of  water,  between  two  locks,  there 
can  never  be  much  current. 

For  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  the  crew  of  Yale 
rowed  in  the  third  heat  against  Leander  Rowing  Club, 
C.  W.  N.  Graham  (bow),  J.  A.  Ford,  H.  Willis,  R.  S. 
Carr,  T.  H.  E.  Stretch,  G.  Nickalls,  W.  F.  C.  Holland, 
H.  G.  Gold  (stroke),  H.  Pechell  (coxswain),  7m.  14s.;, 
Yale  University.  United  States  of  America,  J.  H. 
Simpson  (bow),  A.  Brown,  Jr.,  W.  N.  Beard,  J.  O. 
Rogers,  P.  H.  Bailey,  J.  M.  Longacre,  R.  B.  Treadway, 

G.  Langford  (stroke),  W.  Clark  (coxswain),  2.  Leander 
won  by  il4  lengths. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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FIXTURES. 

Aug.  3.— Kebo  Valley  Club,  Open  Tournament  at  Bar 
Harbor,  Me. 
"    3.— Open  Tournament  at  Wood  Park  Casino,  Long 

Branch, N.  J. 
"      3.— Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  Open 
Tournament. 
— National  Championship  for  Men's  Doubles, 

at 

—Championship  of  Pacific  Northwest,  at  Ta- 

coma,  Wash. 
—-Interstate  Tournament  for  Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Kansas  and  Missouri,  at  Omaha,  Neb. 
— National     Championship    in    Men's    Singles, 
Final  Match  in  Men's  Doubles,  for  National 
Championship  and    Interscholastic    Cham- 
pionship Finals,  at  Newport,  R.I. 
"    23. — International  Tournament,  at  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake,  Can. 
Sept.  5. — Pacific  Coast  Championship,  Men's  Doubles, 
at  San  Rafael,  Cal. 
"      7. — Sleepy  Hollow  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  Open  Tour- 
nament, at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Sept.  7.--Western  Pennsylvania  Championship,  Men's- 

Singles,  at  Pittsburg. 
"    15.— Pacific  Coast  Championship,  Men's  Doubles 

and  Women's  Singles,  at  San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Oct.    6.— Intercollegiate  Championship,  at  New  Haven, 

Conn. 

The  interest  of  the  month  in  tennis  has  been 
mainly  international,  and  has  centered  in  the 
Canadian  Championship  Games  at  Niagara  and 
the  Wunbledon  All  England  Championships, 
both  of  which  series  of  events  are  progress- 
ing as  we  go  to  press.  These  tournaments  in- 
dicated a  refreshing  interest  in  the  game,  and 
large  and  enthusiastic  gatherings  were  in  at- 
tendance. We  shall  give  the  records  in  our 
next  issue,  together  with  the  important  contests 
scheduled  in  the  United  States  for  the  coming 
month. 
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NEW   JERSEY   ATHLETIC   CLUB. 

This  enterprising  club  celebrates  the  great 
American  holidays  by  carnivals  of  athletic 
sports,  held  on  the  club's  beautiful  grounds  at 
Bayonne  City,  N.  J  Their  Decoration  Day 
sports  were  favored  with  fine  weather,  fast 
track,  and  a  paying  attendance  of  almost  4,000 
people.  The  management  was  efficient  and 
the  competitions  spirited,  but  the  widely  ad- 
vertised record-breaking  attempts  by  several 
world's  champions  were  sad  failures. 

75-yard  handicap  run  —  Final  heat,  J.  Connor,  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Athletic  Association,  16  feet,  7  4-5S. 

220-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  J.  E.  Underwood, 
New  West  Side  A.  C,  15  yards;  22  4-5S. 

880-yard  run,  novice  — W.  J.  Holt,  Georgetown 
University,  2m   11  4-5S. 

880-yard  handicap  run— H.  D.  Bannister,  New 
Jersey.  A.  C,  15  yards,  2m.  is. 

SSo-yard  run,  special  handicap,  20  yards  limit — C.  H. 
Kilpatrick   New  York  A.  C,  scratch,  im.  56  2-5S. 

1  mile-run,  special  handicap,  igo  yards  limit — D. 
O'Connell,  Company  C,  Fourth  Regiment,  N.  G.  of 
N.  J.,  100 yards,  4m.  25s.;  P.  Conneft",  Holy  Cross  College, 
.scratch,  2,  in  4ra.  32s. 

Relay  race,  i  mile,  teams  of  four,  open  only  to 
schools  of  New  Jersey  Interscholastic  Association — 
Pingrey  School,  Elizabeth,  C.  A.  Sulzer,  C.  T.  Meyers, 
.E.  Alexander,  B  E.  Manvel,  3m.  44  2-5S ;  Montclair 
High  School,  2,  by  150  yards. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap — Final  heat,  F.  C.  Martin, 
New  JVIanhattan  A   C,  4  yards,  28  2-5S. 

i-mile  handicap  walk — JM.  H.  Donovan,  South  Glens 
Falls,  40  seconds,  7m.  22  1-5S. 

i-mile  bicycle  handicap — Final  heat,  W.  L.  Darmer, 
N.  J.  A.  C,  30  yards,  2m.  30  2-5S. 

2-mile  bicycle  handicap — Final  heat,  F.  de  R. 
Boerum,  C.  A.  C,  125  yards,  5m.  22  3-5S. 

Pole  vault,  handicap— C.  F.  Hamilton,  Hamilton 
Athletic  Club,  scratch,  loft. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot— J.  S.  Mitchell,  New  York  City, 
38ft.  7  3-8  in. 

Throwing_  i6-lb  hammer— J.  S  Mitchell,  N.  Y.  C, 
134  ft  g  1-2.  in. 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight— J.  S.  Mitchell,  N.  Y.  C,  27ft. 
5in. 

These  three  events — shot,  hammer  and  56-lb.  weight 
— were  combined  into  an  individual  all-around  heavy- 
weight competition,  the  points  scoring  as  in  the  in- 
■dividual  all-around  championship,  and  the  totals  were: 
Mitchell,  15  points  ;  Davis  6  points  ;  Edwards,  5  points  ; 
Herty,  i  point. 

IOWA   INTERCOLLEGIATE   ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION. 

Their  annual  championships  were  contested, 
May  29th,  at  Marshall  town .  The  State  Uni- 
versity did  not  compete  and  the  cyclists  of 
Grinnell  were  debarred  imder  L.  A.  W.  rules. 

50-yard  run — Rush,  Iowa  College,  6s. 
100-yard  run — Rush,  I.  C,  los. 
220-yard  run — Rush,  I.  C,  23  i-ss. 
440-yard  run — Rush,  I.  C,  52S. 

Half-mile  run — Palmer,  Grinnell  University,  2m.  4s. 
I-mile  run — Palmer,  G^  U.,  5m.  15s. 
120-yard  hurdle  race — Wolf,  Fayette  College,  18s. 
220-yard  hurdle  race — Clark,  G.  U.,  27  3-5S. 
I-mile  walk— Marsh,  G.  U.,  7m.  46^3. 
Half-mile  bicycle  race— Reed,  I.  C,  im  gs. 
i^-mile  bicycle  race — Reed,  I.  C,  im.  gs. 

2  mile  bicycle  race — Nutting,  F.  C,  5m.  33  2-5S. 
Running  high  jump— Sexton.  Ames  College,  5ft.  4in. 
Running  broad  jump — Hamilton,  Drake  University, 

20ft.  gj^in. 

Running  hop,  step  and  jump— Hamilton,  D.  U.,  43ft. 
g  3-4in. 

Pole  vault — Weaver,  A.  C,  gft.  6m. 

Putting  i6-lb,  shot— Gwinn,  D   U.,  36ft. 

Throwing  hammer — Lowe,  D.  U.,  102ft. 

NEW    YORK   ATHLETIC    CLUB 

Their  fifty-sixth  games,  held  June  13th,  at 
Travers   Island,    Pelham   Manor,    New   York, 


were  in  every  way  successful.  Threatening 
weather  limited  the  attendance  to  the  comfort- 
able capacity  of  the  grounds,  prevented  the 
overcrowding  seen  at  former  meetings,  and 
mitigated  the  miseries  of  the  journey  to  and 
fi-om  New  York.  The  grounds  were  in  fine 
condition,  the  management  prompt,  and  the 
competitions  interesting,  but  the  handicaps 
proved  too  severe  for  B.  J.  Wefers  and  C.  H. 
Kilpatrick  who  were  beaten  in  their  favorite 
events.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Wefers 
will  receive  first  prize,  both  for  the  loo-yard 
and  220-yard  races,  as  the  lad  who  beat  him 
misled  the  handicapper  by  a  defective  entry,  and 
was  also  a  disqualified  athlete,  and  therefore 
ineligible  to  compete  at  these  games. 

loo-yard  handicap  run,  final  heat — R.  C.  Reid,  Engle- 
wood"  Field  Club,  10  1-2  yards,  g  4-5S.  ;  B.  J.  Wefers, 
Georgetown  University,  scratch,  2,  by  a  foot ;  E.  Zinn, 
New  West  Side  Athletic  Club,  8  1-2  yards,  3. 

220-yard  run,  R.  C.  Reid,  E.  F.  C,  20 yards,  21  3-5S.;  B. 
J.  Wefers,  G.  U.,  scratch,  2,  by  4  feet;  F.  P.  Garvan, 
Yale  University,  10  yards,  3. 

440-yard  handicap  run,  15  yards  limit — H.  S.  Lyons, 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  5  yards,  50  3-5S. ;  T.  R.  Fisher, 
Y.  U.  and  N.  Y.  A.  C,  scratch,  2,  by  2  yards ;  J.  Buck, 
New  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  2  yards,  3,  by  g  feet. 

Half-mile  handicap  run,  40  yards  limit — W.  S.  Hippie, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  25  yards,  im.  55  3-5S.  :  A.  B.  Dalby,  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  40  yards,  2,  by  3  yards  ;  C.  H.  Kilpatrick,  N.  Y. 
A.  C.,  scratch,  3,  by  4  feet. 

I-mile  handicap  run,  100  yards  limit— G.  O.  Jarvis, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  scratch,  4m.  36  2-5S.  ;  W. 

F.  Ryan,  Xavier  Athletic  Association,  65  yards, 
2,  by  20  yards  ;  E.  Estoppy,  Jr.,  New  York  City,  100 
yards,  3. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap,  final  heat — E.  C.  Perkins, 
Y.U.,  4  yards,  15  4-5S.;  W.  P.  Halpin,  N.  Y.  A.C.,  10  yards 
and  first  hurdle  down,  2,  by  a  foot;  G.  B.  Hatch,  Y.U., 
512  yards,  3,  by  2  feet. 

One-fifth  of  a  mile  hurdle  handicap— P.  J.  Corley, 
N.W.S.A.C,  8  yards,  45s.;  L.  P.  Sheldon,  Y.U.,  scratch, 
2,  by  2  yards;  G.  G.  Winship,  N.Y.A.C.,  12  yards,  3. 

I-mile  bicycle  race— H.  K.  Bird,  N.Y.A.C.,  2m.  s8s.; 
H.  M.  Stivers,  N.Y.A.C.,2. 

2-mile  bicycle  handicap — F.  F.  Goodman,  Riverside 
Wheelmen,  scratch,  5m.  5  3-5S.  ;  F.  de  R.  Boerum, 
Crescent  A.  C,  no  yards,  2,  by  4  yards;  O.  V.  Bab- 
cock,  Greenwich  W.,  130  yards,  3. 

Running  high  jump— L.  P.  Sheldon,  Y.U.,  and  H. 
Rope,  National  A.C.,  tied  at  5ft.  8  i-2in.,  and  Sheldon 
won  the  jump  oflf ;  C.  L.  Duval,  Brooklyn  Latin  School, 
and  A.  W.  Baltazzi,  N.Y.A.C.,  tied  for  third  place  at 
8ft.  6in.,  and  Baltazzi  won  the  jump-off. 

Running  broad  jump— L.  P.  Sheldon,  Y.U.,  22ft. 
3  3-4in.;  E.  B.  Bloss,  N.Y.A.C,  22ft.  i-2in.;  G.  G.  Win- 
ship,  N.Y.A.C.,  20ft.  loin. 

Pole  vault,  handicap— S.  K.  Thomas,  Y.U.,  i  foot, 
loft.  6in. ;  D.  Reuss,  Hamilton  A.C.,  i  foot  3  inches, 
loft.;  C.  F.  Hamilton,  H.A.C.,  g  inches,  loft.  sin. 

Putting  i2-lb.  shot,  handicap — B.  Fredericks,  Y.U., 
5  feet,  46ft.  lin.;  J.  Herty,  N.W.S.A.C,  8  feet,  42ft.  loin.; 

G.  R.  Gray,  N.Y.A.C,  scratch,  4gft.  nin. 
Throwing   i6-lb.  hammer,   handicap— C.    Chadwick, 

Y.U.,  scratch,  131ft.  6in.;  L.  P.  Sheldon,  Y.U.,  15  feet, 
112ft.  ioi-2in.;  H.  P.  Cross,  Y.U.,  scratch,  126ft.  g  i-zin. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION. 

Their  holiday  games  were  held  June  17th,  on 
the  Irvington  Oval. 

loo-yard  run,  novice — Final  heat,  A.  F.  Duffy,  Eng- 
lish High  School,  lis. 

loo-yard  handicap  run— Final  heat,  J.  F.  Bennett, 
Peninsular  Athletic  Association,  6  yards,  10  1-5S. 

600-yard  handicap  run-H.  D.  Bannister,  New  Jersey 
A.  C,  10  yards,  im.  20  1-5S. 

i-mixe  "handicap  run— A.  L.  Wright,  Waltham,  10 
yards,  4m.  31  2-5S. 

120  yard  hurdle  handicap — Final  heat,  G.  G.  Hub- 
bard, Boston  A.  A.,  5  yards,  17  3-53. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap — W.  B.  Boj'ce,  Brook- 
line,  H.  S.,  I  foot  6  inches,  20ft.  gin. 
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ATHLETICS. 


NATIONAL    INTERSCHOLASTIC    AMATEUR    ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  newly  organized  association  held  its  first 
championship  games,  June  20th,  at  Columbia 
Oval,  WiDiamsbridge,  New  York,  under  the 
management  of  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic 
Club,  with  clear,  hot  weather,  light  wind, 
sparse  attendance,  and  track  and  field  in  good 
condition.  Some  petty  misunderstandings  pre- 
vented the  participation  of  several  of  New 
York's  best  athletes,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
their  presence  would  have  changed  the  order  of 
finish,  although  it  would  no  doubt  have  less- 
ened the  difference  between  the  first  two 
scores.  The  points  tallied  for  the  champion- 
ship trophy  were  as  follows  :  New  England, 
46  ;  New  York,  24  ;  Connecticut,  24  ;  Long  Isl- 
and, 7  ;  Iowa,  6. 

100-yard  run  ;  first  round,  first  two  men  in  each  heat 
to  run  in  final— First  heat,  W.  M.  Robinson,  New  Eng- 
land, 102-5S. ;  R.  W.  Moore,  New  York,  z  ;  C.  F.  Luce, 
Connecticut,  3. 

Second  heat,  W.  H.  Jones,  N.  E.,  10  1-5S. ;  H.  Jackson, 
Iowa,  2  ;  J.  F.  Morris,  C,  3,  by  a  yard  and  a  half. 

Final  heat,  Jones,  10  i-ss. ;  Moore,  2;  Jackson,  3. 

220-yard  run — W.  H.  Jones,  N.  E.,  22  2-5S.  ;  R.  B. 
Moore,  N.  Y.,  2,  by  2  yards;  H.  Jackson,  3,  by  4  feet. 

440- yard  run— H.  L.  Washburn,  N.  Y.,  57  2-5S. ;  G.  G. 
Whitcomb,  N.  E.,  2,  by  2  yards;  C.  F.  Luce,  3,  by  3 
yards. 

880-yard  run— W.  S.  Hippie,  N.  Y.,  ira.  59  3-5S.;  R.  F. 
Hanson,  N.  E.,  2,  by  3  yards;  C.  A.  Brown,  3,  by  10 
yards. 

i-mile  run— G.  T.  Sullivan,  N.  E.,  w.  o.  in  5m.  10  1-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race.— Final  heat,  A.  F.  Beers,  N.  Y., 
16  ^-5S. ;  F.  A.  Edmonds,  N.  E.,  2,  by  3  yards;  E.  "W. 
Shirk,  N.  E  ,  3.  by  3  yards. 

22o-yard  hurdle  race — J.  H.  Converse,  N.  E.,  26  2-53.; 
A.  F.  Beers,  N.  Y.,  2,  by  6  yards;  J.  J.  Peters,  N.  E.,  3, 
by  a  yard. 

i-mile  walk— A.  L.  O'Toole,  N.  E.,  7m.  53  2-5S. ;  C. 
Blakeslee,  C,  2,  by  150  yards. 

I-mile  bicycle  race— O.  C.  Roehr,  L.  I.,  2m.  36s.  ;  M. 
W.  Forney,  L.  L,  2,  by  6  yards;  E.  A.  Strong,  N.  Y.,  3, 
by  5  yards. 

Running  high  jump— F.  R.  Sturtevant,  C,  5ft.  Sin.; 
T.  Flournoy.  I.,  5ft.  7in. 

Running  broad  jump — W.  Brown,  C,  21ft.  lin. ;  H. 
Moeller,  N.  Y.,  20  ft.  inn.;  W.  Heney,  N.  E  ,  20ft.  3in. 

Pole  vault— R.  G.  Clapp,  N.  E.,  loft.  sin.;  B.  Johnson, 
N.  E.,  loft.  3in.;  F.  R.  Sturtevant,  C,  gft.  7in. 

Putting  i2-lb.  shot— F.  C.  Ingalls,  C,  43ft.  4in.;  F.  A. 
Edmonds,  N.  E.,  42ft.  8  in.;  C.  Leo.  I..  42tt.  7in. 

Throwing  12-lb.  hammer— F.  C.  Ingalls,  C,  i2gft. 
loin.;  W.  B.  Boyce,  N.  E.,  i2sft.  sin.;  F.  A.  Edmonds, 
N.  E.,  ii8ft.  sin. 

INDIVIDUAL   ALL-ROUND    CHAMPIONSHIP    OF    NEW 
ENGLAND. 

There  were  only  two  starters  in  the  annual 
contest  for  this  honor,  held  June  22d,  on  the 
Irvington  Oval,  Boston,  Mass.  E.  L.  Hop- 
kins, Peninsular  Athletic  Association,  injured 
his  leg  at  the  pole-vault,  and  retired,  leaving 
E.  H.  Clark,  Boston  Athletic  Association,  to 
finish  alone. 

100-yard  run — Clark,  us.,  774  points  ;  Hopkins,  21 
ft.  behind  iis.,  6oi  points. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot — Clark,  36ft.  3  i-2in.,  486  points; 
Hopkins,  35ft.  2in.,  432  points. 

Running  high  jump — Clark,  5ft.  5  7-8  in.,  624  points  : 
Hopkins,  sft.  5-8in.,  456  points. 

Half-mile  walk — Clark,  4m.  20  1-5S.,  611  points  ;  Hop- 
kins, 4m.  10  1-5S.,  658  points. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer — Clark,  ggft.,  447  points  ; 
Hopkins,  86ft.  8in.,  29g  points. 

Pole  vault — Clark,  8ft.,  284  points  ;  Hopkins,  8ft.,  284 
points. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Clark,  18  4-5S.,  4go  points; 
Hopkins  did  not  compete. 

Throwing  56-lb  weight — Clark,  23ft.  lin.,  388  points. 
Hopkins  did  not  compete. 


Running  broad  jump— Clark,  21  ft.  2  i-4in.,  744  points. 
Hopkins  did  not  compete. 

1-mile  run— Neither  man  started. 

The  total  scores  were  :  Clark,  4.822  points  for  nine 
events  ;  Hopkins,  2,730  points  for  six  events. 


ATLANTIC     ASSOCIATION     OF     THE     AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION. 

The  championship  committee  held  their 
fourth  annual  championship  meeting,  June 
27th,  in  the  Natatorium,  at  Wayne,  Pa.  which  is 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  either  con- 
testants ar  spectators,  the  finest  inclosed  fresh 
water  pool  in  America.  The  meeting  was 
favored  with  fine  weather  and  select  attend- 
ance. In  addition  to  the  championship  races 
there  were  two  open  amateur  handicap  races, 
tub  races,  and  exhibitions  of  fancy  swimming- 
by  G  Kistler,  F.  Hogan,  E.  W.  Beam,  E.  Beck 
and  C.  Holrojrd. 

40  yards  straightaway,  in  still,  fresh  water  ;  novice — 
first  round  ;  first  three  in  each  heat  to  swim  in  finals ;. 
First  heat,  O.  Sager,  Wayne  Athletic  Club,  36  3-5S.;  A. 
H.  Ashby,  National  Swimming  Association,  2  by  3 
yards;  C.  B.  Kuyler,  Jr.,  N.  S.  A.,  3.  Second  heat,  L. 
Parry  New  York  City,  36s.;  W.  Mergher,  N.  S.  A.,  2, 
by  a  yard  ;  J.  H.  Waldron.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  3.  Final 
heat,  Sager,  37s.;  Parry  2,  by  6  inches  ;  Waldron  3. 

iio-yard  handicap,  straightaway,  in  still,  fresh 
water  ;  first  round  ;  first  two  in  each  heat  to  swim  in 
final— First  heat,  E.  S.  Hopkins,  N.  S.  A.,  5  second;;, 
im.  56s.;  A.  C.  Kernan,  Athenian  A.  C.,  13  seconds,  2. 
Second  heat,  J.  Van  Dusen,  Jr.,  Athletic  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  29  seconds,  im.  4g  3-5S.;  C.  H.  Pryah, 
N.  S.  A.,  IS  seconds,  2.  Third  heat,  P.  A.  Mitchell,  N. 
S.  A.,  12  seconds,  im  4s  4-5S.;  H.  C.  Brown,  unattached, 
7  seconds,  2,  by  5  yards.  Fourth  heat,  G.  M.  Richard- 
son, Camden,  N.  J.,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 14  seconds,  im.  S4S-;  L.  H.  Parry  unattached,  10 
seconds,  2,  by  a  foot.  Final  heat,  Pryah,  im.  45  2-ss.; 
Mitchell,  2,  by  2  feet ;  Van  Dusen,  3. 

100  yards,  straightaway,  in  still,  fresh  water,  for  the 
championship  of  the  Atlantic  Association— W.  B. 
Kugler,  Jr.,  N.  S.  A.,  im.  20s.;  M.  F.  Shea,  N.  S.  A., 
2,  by  a  yard  ;  H.  Delaney,  St.  Paul  Literary  Institute.  3. 

Half  mile,  with  seven  turns,  in  still,  fresh  water,  for 
the  championship  of  the  Atlantic  Association — V.  Bin- 
der, N,  S.  A.,  ism.  3gs.;  H.  KoUock,  N.  S.  A.,  2,  by  50 
yards  ;  W.  B.  Kugler,  N.  S.  A.,  3. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  held  after  the 
games,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  second 
annual  games  June  i,  1897,  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  City,  under  the  rules  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  and  also  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  A.A.U.  The  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted as  follows  : 

President,  C.  B.  Cotting,  New  England;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, H.  H.  Jackson,  New  York  ;  Secretary,  J.  D.  Til- 
ford,  New  York;  Treasurer,  G.  P.  Smith,  New  Jersey; 
Executive  Committee,  C.  T.  Luce,  Connecticut;  A.  S. 
Hewins,  Maine;  L.  S.  Herrick,  Long  Island;  J.  D. 
Tilford,  New  York;  H.  N.  Dunbar,  New  England. 

ST.   PETER's  college,   JERSEY  CITY,   NEW  JERSEY. 

At  their  annual  games,  held  June  20th,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club, 
F.  Higgins  and  W.  Hooker  tied  at  14  points  for 
the  individual  all-round  excellence  prize. 

100-yard  run,  juniors — C.  McNenny,  us. 
100-yard  run,  seniors — C.  Proudfo'rd,  10  3-5S. 
220-yard  run,  juniors— M.  Rochefort,  2gs. 
220-yard  run,  seniors — C.  Proudford,  21s. 
440-yard  run,  juniors — C.  McNenny,  im.  is. 
440-yard  run,  seniors— T.  Dunn,  58  3-5S. 
880-yard  run — W.  Hooker,  2m  28s. 
I  mile  run — W.  Hooker,  sm.  8s. 
Running  broad  jump  — F.  Higgins,  i6ft.  gin. 
Putting  12-lb.  shot — F.  Higgins,  32ft. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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OUTING  FOR  AUGUST. 


THE     INDIVIDUAL     ALL-AROUND     ATHLETIC     CHAM- 
PIONSHIP, 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  for  the  award  of 
the  individual  all-around  athletic  championship 
was  held  by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  July 
4th,  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  Jersey  Athletic 
Club,  at  Bayonne  City,  N.  J.,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  that  club. 

This  meeting  was  founded  by  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  in  1885,  given  by  that  club  for 
four  years,  and  then  transferred  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

The  weather  was  muggy,  the  track  and  field 
in  good  condition,  the  management  efficient 
and  the  attendance  large. 

This  was  the  fourth  competition  held  under 
the  revised  system  of  scoring  adopted  by  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  which  gives  to  each 
competitor  due  credit  for  his  actual  perform- 
ance, without  regard  to  the  performances  of  his 
antagonists.  This  method  gives  to  each  con- 
testant in  each  event  a  maximum  score  of  1,000 
points  for  a  performance  equaling  the  world's 
best  amateur  record,  and  fewer  points  for  worse 
performances,  down  by  a  regular  graduated 
scale  to  an  arbitrarily  selected  minimum  per- 
formance, at  or  below  which  no  points  are  al- 
lowed. 

There  were  three  competitors,  L.  P.  Sheldon, 
Yale  University  ;  J.  A.  Larkin,  Xavier  Ath- 
letic Association,  and  H.  Obertubbesing,  New 
West  Side  A.  C. 

Larkin  competed  in  1S93  and  1894,  while 
Sheldon  and  Obertubbesing  were  making  their 
first  trials  tor  this  honor. 

100-yard  run ;  maximum,  for  which  1,000  points 
■would  be  allowed,  g  4-5S.;  minimum,  at  or  below  which 
no  points  would  be  allowed,  14  3-5S.  — Sheldon,  11  1-5S., 
706  points;  Obertubbesing,  2,  by  17  feet,  587  points. 
Larkin  arrived  at  the  grounds  15  minutes  after  the 
competition  had  been  started,  and  ran  over  the  100 
yards  alone  in  11  3-58.,  622  points. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot;  maximum,  47ft.;  minimum,  26ft. 
2in. — Sheldon,  34ft.  lo^^in.,  418  points ;  Larkin,  32ft. 
loin.,  320  points  ;  Obertubbesing,  29ft.  lin.,  140  points. 

Running  high  jump ;  :naximum,  6ft.  4^in.;  mini- 
mum, 3ft.  gin. — Sheldon,  5ft.  gj^^in.,  776  points;  Larkin, 
5ft.,  2j4in.,  560  points;  Obertubbesing,  5ft.  J^in.,  488 
points. 

Half-mile  walk;  maximum,  3m.  z  2-5S.;  minimum, 
6m.  23s. — Larkin,  3m.  47  3-5S.,  774  points  ;  Obertub- 
besing, 3m.  49  1-5S.,  766 ;  Sheldon  disqualified  at  250 
yards,  000. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer;  maximum,  145ft.  ^in.; 
minimum,  6ift. — Larkin,  g7ft.  loin.,  433  points ;  Sheldon, 
97ft.  sin.,  428;  Obertubbesing,  62ft.  loin.,  13. 

Pole  vault ;  maximum,  iift.  gin.;  minimum,  6ft.  6in.— 
Sheldon,  loft.  3'/2in.,  720  points  ;  Larkin,  8ft.  6%in.,  388 
points  ;  Obertubbesing  did  not  compete. 

120-yard  hurdle  race,  10  hurdles,  each  3ft.  6in.  high  ; 
ma.ximum,  15  3-5S.;  minimum,  22  3-5S. — Sheldon,  18s., 
640  points  ;  Larkin,  ig  3-5S.,  400  points.  Obertubbesing 
did  not  compete. 

Throwing  s6-lb.  weight;  maximum,  35ft.  loin.;  mini- 
mum, 15ft.— Larkin,  24ft, 4in  ,456  points;  Sheldon,  20ft. 
Sin  ,  272  points;  Obertubbesing,  35ft.  2in.,  8  points. 

Running  broad  jump;  maximum,  23ft.  6'/^in.;  mini- 
mum, 13ft  lin. — Sheldon,  2ift.  7%in.,  814  points  ;  Larkin, 
17ft.  ii|<[in.,  466  points;  Obertubbesing,  i6ft.  iij^in., 
365  points. 

I  mile  run ;  maximum,  4m.  17  4-cs.;  minimum,  7m. 
38s.— Larkin,  5m.  18  3-5S.,6g6  points;  Sheldon,  5m.  36  3-5S., 
606  points ;  Obertubbesing,  5m.  46  4-5S.,    555  points. 

The  final  scores  were  :  Sheldon,  5,380  points  ; 
Larkin,  5,115  points  ;  Obertubbesing,  2,922 
points. 

In  previous  years  Larkin  was  fifth  in  1893, 
with  a  score  of  3,841  points,  and  third  in  1894, 
with  a  score  of  5,434  points,  which  is  better 
than  the  winner's  score  in  1896. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS    OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 

The  Olympic  Club,  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic 
Club,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  which  are  respect- 
ively the  leading  clubs  of  the  Pacific  Coast  As- 
sociation and  the  Pacific  Northwestern  Associa- 
tion, held  match  games  June  27th,  at  Portland, 
Oregon, with  clear  hot  weather,  no  wind,  first- 
class  management,  and  an  attendance  o«f  2,500. 
The  track  was  a  clay  path  one-fifth  of  a  mile  in 
circuit  with  banked  corners.  The  score  was  on 
the  basis  of  5  points  for  first  place,  and  3  points 
for  second  place,  and  the  result  was  as  follows  : 
Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic  Club,  57  points  ; 
Olympic  Athletic  Club,  44  points. 

100-yard  run.— A.  L.  Fuller,  Multnomah  Amateur 
Athletic  Club,  10  2-5S. 

220-yard  run. — J.  Brunton,  Olympic  A.  C,  23  1-5, 

440-vardrun. — P.  B.  Coyne,  M.  A.  A.  C,  55  3-5S. 

Half-mile  run.— W.  E.  Tallant,  M.  A.  A.  C,  2m.  4  2-5S. 

i-mile  run. — W.  E.  Tallant,  M.  A.  A.  C,  4m.  31  2-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race. — E.  E.  Morgan,  M.  A.  A.  C, 
16  2-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race. — E.  E.  Morgan,  M.  A.  A.C.,26  3-ss. 

Running  high  jump. — B.  Kerrigan,  M.  A.  A.  C.,  and 
W.  C.  Patterson,  O.  A.  C,  tied  at  6ft.  2in.,  and  Patterson 
having  a  bruised  heel  declined  to  jump  off. 

Running  broad  jump. — B.  Kerrigan,  M.  A.  A.  C, 
20ft.  I  lin. 

Pole  vault. — B.  Kerrigan,  M.  A.  A.  C,  gft.  4in. 

Putting   i6-lb.  snot.— R.  W.  Edgren.  O.  A.  C,  36ft.  gin. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer. — R.  W.  Edgren,  O.  A.  C, 
127ft.  9  i-2in. 

Throwing  56-lb.  v/eight.— R.  W.  Edgren,  O.  A.  C,  26ft. 
61-2  in. 

NEW    JERSEY   ATHLETIC    CLUB. 

At  their  annual  holiday  sports,  held  July  4th, 
the  weather  was  threatening,  attendance  large, 
management  efficient,  and  grounds  in  good 
condition. 

100-yard  handicap  run. — Final  heat,  M.  P.  Halpin, 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  3  yards,  10  1-5S. 

220-yard  handicap  run.—  Final  heat,  C.  J.  Sulzer,  New 
Jersey  Athletic  Club,  8  yards,  23  1-5S. 

440-yard  run,  novices. — G.  W.  Vreeland,  New  Man- 
hattan Athletic  Club,  55  2-5S. 

44o-yard  handicap  run.— M.  Cregans,  New  West  Side 
Athle'tic  Club,  35  yards,  50  2-5S. 

880-yard  handicap  run. — W.  J.  Laing,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, 15  yards,  2m.  2  2-5S. 

i-mile  handicap  run. — L.  Cooper,  Rutgers  College,  75 
yards,  4m.  27  2-ss. 

I-mile  relav  race,  open  only  to  Jersey  City. — Catholic 
Club,  W.  F.  Hurley,  J.  J.  Keane,  J.  J.  Hart,  J.  B.  Can- 
non, 3ra.  47  2-5S. ;  Lafayette  King's  Sons,  2 ;  Vigilant 
Field  Club,  3. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap. — Final  heat,  F.  C.  Martin, 
New  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  5  3fards,  28  3-58. 

I-mile  handicap  walk. — S.  Liebg'old,  Pastime  Athletic 
Club,  scratch,  6m.  47s. 

i-mile  bicycle  handicap.— Final  heat,  W.  L.  Darmer, 
New  Jersey  Athletic  Club,  20  yards,  2m.  20  3-5S. 

2-mile  bicycle  handicap. — Final  heat,  W.  L.  Darmer, 
New  Jersey  Athletic  Club,  40  yards,  5m.  22  2  5s. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer.— J.  S.  Mitchell,  New  York 
City,  i3sft.  4in. 

Association  foot-ball. — Bay  Ridge  Athletic  Club,  2 
goals  ;  Bayonne  Rangers'  Foot-ball  Club,  i  goal. 

Baseball.— Murray  Hill  Athletic  Club,  12  ;  New  Jer- 
sey Athletic  Club,  10. 

A   NEW    WALKING    RECORD. 

At  the  games  of  the  Polytechnic  Harriers 
held  June  20th  at  Wembley  Park,  England,  W. 
J.  Sturgess  won  the  2-mile  walking  handicap 
from  scratch  in  13m  33s.,  which  is  better  than 
any  former  amateur  performance,  the  world's 
best  previous  record  being  13m.  44s.,  by  Stur- 
gess, in  London,  Sept.  26th,  1S95. 

Sturgess'  time  for  i '/^  miles,  lom.  94-55.,  is 
also  the  world's  fastest  amateur  record,  sup- 
planting lom.  15s.  by  himself,  in  London,  Sept. 
14th,  1895.  W.  B.  Curtis.  ' 


LA  CROSSE— PHO  TOGRA PH Y. 


LACROSSE. 


The  lacrosse  season  ended  early  this  year, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  outside  of  the  colleges 
there  was  only  one  team,  and  when  examina- 
tions commence  college  teams  have  little  time 
to  practice,  and  as  a  result  are  not  anxious  to 
play. 

The  intercollegiate  champion  for  this  year  is 
Lehigh  It  well  deserves  the  honor,  for  with- 
out doubt  this  team  played  better  lacrosse  than 
it  has  in  many  seasons. 

Stevens,  a  close  second,  was  but  little  in- 
ferior, the  style  of  playing  being  about  the 
same,  though  not  so  fast  as  that  of  Lehigh. 

All  the  college  teams  suffered  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Crescents,  who,  though  having 
their  hardest  work  cut  out  by  Lehigh,  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  them  8  to  3  after  a  most 


exciting  contest,  and  thus  won  the  "Toronto 
Cup  "  for  this  year. 

To  the  lovers  of  lacrosse  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting game  played  this  year  was  between 
the  Crescents  and  Toronto  University,  the  lat- 
ter winning  by  8  to  5. 

Lacrosse  at  the  Crescent  Club  has  become 
quite  a  society  event,  and  to  such  a  degree  of 
popularity  has  it  grown  that  all  the  games  are 
patronized  extensively,  the  Toronto  game 
bringing  out  about  two  thousand  spectators. 

Next  year  will  be  an  important  one  in  la- 
crosse, and  its  patrons  need  not  be  surprised  if 
international  games  should  result,  for  England 
and  Ireland  both  boast  teams  little  inferior  to 
our  Canadian  neighbors 

But  this  is  a  mere  suspicion. 

Lionel  Moses. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The  Battle  of  the  Baths. — I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  advantages  of  the  combined  bath, 
but  like  most  other  questions,  it  comes  up 
again  and  again,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
being  fought  as  hard  as  ever.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  it  should  be  so.  Al- 
though photography  is  essentially  a  chemical 
operation,  photographers  generally  profession- 
als as  well  as  amateurs,  know  little  or  noth- 
ing of  chemistry,  and  unthinkingly,  or  rather 
thinking  wrongly  that  the  makers  of  sensitized 
paper  know  best  what  is  best  for  their  paper, 
employ  for  fixing  and  toning  messy  mixtures 
that  fill  the  pores  of  the  paper  with  the  seeds  of 
decay,  that  sooner  or  later,  must  induce  fading, 
and  that  neither  hypo  nor  water  will    remove. 

In  the  too  frequently  recommended  messes, 
including  hypo,  alum,  gold,  lead,  etc.,  and  espe- 
cially when  salts  of  silver  are  added  by  the 
immersion  of  prints  in  the  solution,  decomposi- 
tions and  recompositions  occur  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  defy  even  an  accomplished  chemist 
to  say  what  may  be  their  ultimate  composition, 
or  what  may  or  may  not  be  left  in  the  finished 
print,  and  therefore  no  photographer  who  has 
any  respect  for  his  character,  or,  if  he  be  a  pro- 
fessional, who  wishes  to  retain  his  customers, 
should  ever  use  them. 

To  the  professional  photographer  who  tones 
and  fixes  a  large  number  of  prints  daily,  the 
question  of  convenience  and  other  advantages 
of  the  combined  bath  are  not  very  material ; 
but  to  the  amateur  who  prints  only  a  few  copies 
now  and  then  they  are  very  great.  He  may, 
for  instance,  make  up  enough  to  last  him  for  a 
whole  year  ;  pour  into  a  tray  enough  to  well 
cover  the  few  prints  he  wants  to  fix  and  tone, 
get  any  color  he  desires,  and  then  return  it  to 
the  bottle  to  be  ready  for  the  next  time  ;  and 
that,  provided  the  bath  has  been  properly 
made,  with  the  perfect  certainty  that  his  prints 
are  in  every  way  as  good  as  if  he  had  employed 
the  separate  solution  method. 

"  The  battle  of  the  baths  "  then  is  simply  the 
battle  of  the  two  sides  of  the  shield.  An  im- 
properly made  combined  bath — and  almost  all 
that  are  in  present  use  are  such — is  an  abom- 
ination, but  one  that  is  properly  made  is  more 
convenient,    more    economical,   gives   equally 


permanent  and  equally  beautiful  results,  and 
is  in  every  respect  better  than  any  system  of 
separate  toning  and  fixing. 

I  have  experimented  with  almost  every  brand 
of  printing-out  paper  that  has  been  introduced, 
and  say  most  emphatically  that  almost  any 
desired  tone  from  warm  brown  to  a  purplish 
black  ma)^,  with  suitable  negatives  and  suitable 
printing,  be  produced  on  any  or  all  of  them  in 
a  bath  containing  only  sodium  hyposulphite 
and  gold.  An  exact  formula  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance,  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient 
of  the  one  to  fix  and  of  the  other  to  give  the 
colors,  the  difference  between  weak  and  strong 
solutions  being  simply  a  question  of  time.  The 
formula  I  generally  employ  has  served  me 
faithfully  for  over  forty  years,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Sodium  hyposulphite,  i  ounce  ;  gold 
chloride,  i  grain  ;  water,  8  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  hypo  in  six  ounces  of  the  water 
and  the  gold  in  the  remaining  two  ounces. 
Neutralize  the  latter  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  add  it  to  the  former. 

The  prints  may  be  placed  in  the  bath  either 
with  or  without  washing,  but  I  almost  always 
do  the  latter,  and  when  the  desired  color  is 
reached,  which  may  be  in  a  few  minutes,  or  in 
an  hour  or  more,  depending  on  the  temperature 
and  the  color  desired,  transferred  to  a  solution 
of  common  salt,  say,  a  handful  to  the  gallon. 

The  bath,  as  I  have  said,  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely, but  must  be  discarded  as  soon  as  the 
gold  is  exhausted,  which  will  probably  be  after 
having  toned  a  sheet  and  a  half  of  paper  ;  say, 
twenty -five  cabinets  for  the  darker  tones,  and 
half  as  many  more  in  warmer  colors. 

To  those  who  may  not  have  the  convenience, 
or  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  of  weigh- 
ing and  measuring,  the  following  formula  will 
be  acceptable,  and  give  a  combined  bath  suffi- 
cient to  fix  and  tone  prints  equal  to  from  four 
hundred  to  six  hundred  cabinets  :  Sodium  hypo- 
sulphite, I  pound  ;  gold  chloride,  15  grains  ; 
water,  i  gallon. 

Dissolve  the  pound  of  hypo  as  it  comes  from 
the  stockhouse  in  the  water,  leaving  out  an 
ounce  or  two  in  which  to  dissolve  the  15-grain 
bottle  of  gold,  which,  when  neutralized  by 
sodium  carbonate,  add  to  the  hypo  solution. 

John  Nicol. 
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CANOEING. 


The  year-books  of  the  American  Canoe  As- 
sociation and  the  Western  Canoe  Association 
have  been  issued — the  fifteenth  of  the  former 
and  the  twelfth  of  the  latter.  Both  books  dis- 
play creditable  work  on  the  part  of  the  secre- 
taries. The  statistics  and  information  are  well 
compiled,  and  the  books  illustrated  and  pub- 
lished in  attractive  form. 

The  A.  C.  A.,  while  not  so  large  numerically 
as  in  former  years,  is  in  a  healthy  condition  ; 
though  there  had  been  no  material  gain  in 
membership  in  the  year  ending  November  i, 
1895,  the  falling  off  had  been  checked.  In  that 
year  the  changes  in  the  rolls  of  the  several  divis- 
ions were  as  follows  :  Atlantic,  gained  48,  lost 
72;  Central,  gained  33,  lost  18  ;  Eastern,  gained 
96,  lost  56 ;  Northern,  gained  11,  lost  29. 
Total :  gain  18S  ;  loss  175.  The  membership 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  as  follows  :  Atlantic 
251,  Central  203,  Eastern  321,  Northern  77. 
Total  852.  The  cash  balance  of  the  associa- 
tion with  the  secretary-treasurer  was  $761.60. 
This  is  independent  of  the  amounts  held  by  the 
division  pursers,  which  were  as  follows  :  At- 
lantic, $192  85  ;  Central,  $412.47  ;  Eastern, 
$142.03  ;  Northern,  $78.19. 

Under  the  energetic  management  of  Com- 
modore Witherbee  the  interests  of  the  associa- 
tion were  greatly  advanced,  the  meet  at  Bluff 
Point  was  a  success,  and  the  general  apathy 
aroused. 

This  year  the  management  is  in  the  hands 
of  Commodore  Wm.  R.  Huntington,  with  Thos. 
H.  Stryker  as  secretary- treasurer.  Both  are 
from  Rome,  N.  Y.  They  are  veteran  members, 
well  known  and  popular  at  many  meets.  The 
chairman  of  the  Camp-site  Committee  is  J.  R. 
Robertson,  of  Auburndale,  Mass.  These  ofhcers 
have  wisely  led  the  way  back  to  the  camp  where 
the  most  vigorous  growth  of  the  association  was 
attained.  For  three  consecutive  years,  1S84, 
1885,  1886,  the  meets  were  held  at  Grindstone 
Island.  All  were  successful.  In  1889  the  camp 
was  on  Stave  Island,  and  in  1893  it  was  again 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  I  think,  however,  there 
is  no  A.  C.  A.  camping  ground  so  dear  to  the 
memories  of  the  older  canoeists  as  the  big  point 
on  Grindstone  Island  at  Eel  Bay.  The  officers 
have  made  a  seductive  move  to  bring  back 
the  old  -  timers  who  have  been  absent  of 
late  years,  and  a  safe  one  in  alluring  all 
new-comers. 


The  next  meet  will  be  held  from  August  14th 
to  August  28th. 

Grindstone  Island  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
Thousand  Islands,  midway  between  the  villages 
of  Clayton  on  the  American  shore  and  Gana- 
noque  on  the  Canadian  side. 

The  camp  site  occupies  the  northeastern  point 
of  the  island,  and  the  camp  fronts  on  the  Cana- 
dian channel  and  Eel  Bay  ;  the  latter  a  most 
beautiful  and  sheltered  piece  of  water,  of  ample 
extent  for  holding  all  the  sailing  races,  and  pro- 
tected from  anything  like  serious  storms.  The 
land  overlooking  Eel  Baj^  rises  by  a  gentle 
slope,  giving  a  commanding  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  racing  waters.  On  this  slope  the 
headquarter's  tent  will  be  pitched.  The  main 
camp  will  be  located  in  the  wooded  edge  along 
the  Canadian  channel  and  extending  around 
the  shore  fronting  on  Eel  Bay  ;  and  the  ladies' 
camp  on  the  other  side  of  headquarters  toward 
the  southwest,  apart,  but  sufficiently  near  to  be 
convenient  to  headquarters.  The  camp  is  about 
six  miles  distant  from  Clayton  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  Canadian  port. 

The  camp  is  reached  by  the  Rome,  Water- 
town  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad  to  Clayton  on  the 
American  side,  and  the  arrangement  of  trains, 
is  such  as  to  make  the  hours  for  arrival  at  camp 
very  convenient.  On  the  Canadian  side  con- 
nections for  the  camp  can  also  be  made  bj;-  the 
steamers,  which  ply  up  and  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  and  land  at  Kingston,  Gananoque, 
Clayton  and  Alexandria  Bay.  The  camp  is  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  famous  summer  re- 
sort at  Alexandria  Bay,  and  in  all  respects  the 
site  chosen  is  a  delightful  and  charming  one. 

The  steam  yacht  Pastime  has  been  engaged 
to  ply  between  Clayton  and  the  camp,  leaving 
the  former  place  daily  at  6:30  and  10:30  A.M., 
and  2  and  5:15  p.  m  The  Valeria  will  leave 
Gananoque  daily  at  5  a.m.  and  3:15  and  7  p.  m. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  D.  McEl- 
erney,  an  Albany  caterer,  to  conduct  the  camp- 
mess.  Meals  will  be  served  in  a  large  tent  at 
the  reasonable  price  of  $1  per  day. 

The  best  thing  that  any  young  man — or  old 
one  for  that  matter — can  do  to  put  new  blood 
in  his  body  and  get  the  most  out  of  a  week  or 
fortnight  is  to  buy  or  hire  a  canoe  and  join  the 
canoemen  at  Grindstone. 

The  Western  Canoe  Association  are  in  camp 
at  Dodge's  Point,  Mullet  Lake,  near  Cheboygan. 

R.   B.  BURCHARD. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.  B.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— The  law  of  the 
case  is  that  the  referee  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  anything  pertaining  to  the  finish  of 
the  race.  The  laws  of  athletics  provide  that 
the  judges  shall  decide  the  order  of  finish  and 
the  distance  between  the  first,  second  and 
third,  and  a  majority  of  the  judges  shall  decide, 
and  their  decision  shall  be  final  and  without 
appeal.  As  referee,  Mr.  Cuming  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  finish.  If  he  was  act- 
ing as  judge  instead  of  referee,  then  he  had 
the  same  authority,  no  more  and  no  less,  than 
any  one  of  the  other  judges.  The  decision  of 
third  place  in  the  race  must  be  made  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  judges,  and  the  referee  has  noth- 


ing whatever  to  do  with  it.  Until  you  state  to 
whom  a  majority  of  the  judges  awarded  third 
place,  it  will  be  impossible  to  decide  whether 
he  holds  the  prize  rightly  or  wrongly. 

F.  H.  M.,  Ellisburg.— (i)  The  Obrig  camera; 
(2)  Inquire  of  Frank  Sanger,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  ;  (3)  the  Sp07'ting  Goods 
Gazette  or  the  Sporting  Goods  Dealer. 

F,  T.  S.,  New  Orleans. — No  aquatic  almanac 
or  annual,  nor  any  compiler  of  records  keeps 
such  statistics  as  you  ask  for.  To  answer  the 
questions  would  require  search  through  sport- 
ing annals  for  the  past  forty  years,  and  would 
necessitate  about  six  week's  work  at  ten  hours 
per  day.     We  cannot  undertake  the  labor. 


Oiiting: 
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OUTING  will  in   this  department 
Yecord  ail    important    events  within 
the  domain  of  pastimes  and  of  strictly  amateur  sfiort. 
Please  address  all  cotnmunications  to  "  The  Editor  of 


OUTING"  and  NOT  to  any  individual  member  o/ 
the  staff.  Letters  and  inquiries  from  anonymous  corre- 
spondents do  not  receive  attention. 

The  OUTING  Publishing  Company  does  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  manuscripts  and  illustrations 
submitted,  but  promises  to  use  all  due  caution  in  the  care 
of  the  same.  Manuscripts  typewritten  will  receive  earliest 
attention.  The  conditions  under  luhich  a  7nanuscript  is 
submitted  should  always  be  stated. 


The  bicycle  has  within  the  last  two  years 
made  so  many  converts  to  the  sport  of  wheeling 
that  the  other  pastimes  have  been  considered 
in  danger  of  decline,  if  not  total  neglect.  A 
glance  at  the  subscription  lists  of  Outing  and 
an  inquiry  at  the  newsdealer's  as  to  the  demand 
for  Outing,  from  people  who  were  once  indif- 
ferent to  pastimes,  would  soon  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  never  in  the  history  of 
American  sport  have  the  pastimes  enjoyed  such 
popular  support  as  now.  Indeed,  it  has  become 
a  question  with  us  whether  the  Englishman, 
who  has  always  been  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  sportsman,  may  any  longer  lay  sole  claim 
to  such  distinction.  Not  only  on  our  native 
soil  but  even  in  British  waters,  fields  and  lawns, 
the  American  devotee  of  pastimes  is  measuring 
his  skill,  and  not  without  success,  with  those 
once  regarded  as  peerless.  What  shall  the  har- 
vest be  of  this  vast  growing  sporting  proclivity  ? 
None  other  than  a  race  of  men  and  women 
justly  representative  of  that  ideal  manhood 
worthy  of  a  nation  of  freemen. 

For  fifteen  years — through  two  years  of 
separate  existence  as  Outing,  then  as  The 
Wheelman  and  Outing,  and  later  again  as 
Outing — this  magazine  has  steadily  aimed  at 
this  result,  and,  therefore,  the  closing  of  the 
twenty  -  eighth  volume  (really  the  thirtieth) 
is  more  than  an  ordinary  event  in  the  history 
of  Outing.  Its  constituency  has  vastly  aug- 
mented from  year  to  year,  until  it  is  no  longer 
a  specific  class  to  which  Outing  ministers,  but 
the  nation.  Conscious  of  the  increased  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  upon  us  by  such  a 
growth  we  ask  for  our  work  the  most  gracious 
approbation  of  every  Outing  reader. 

J.    H.   WORMAN, 

Editor-in-Chief. 

YACHTING. 

Whilst  we  were  scarcely  looking  for  inter- 
national yachting  contests  in  1896,  it  has  trans- 
pired that  we  have  had  two  of  great  interest — 
one  in  the  East  and  one  in  the  West.  The 
most  important  of  the  recent  events  in  Ameri- 
can yachting  have  been  the  international  races 
between  Canada  and  Vencedor  at  Toledo  ;  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  cruise,  including  the 
Goelet  cup  races  ;  the  Larchmont  race  week, 
which  was  a  successful  innovation  in  the  sum- 
mer programme  ;  the  races  of  the  thirty-footers, 
which  have  been  contested  with  spirit  at  the 
west  end  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  at  New- 
port, and  the  similar  races  of  the  twenty-one 
foot  '■  knockabouts"  in  Boston  Bay. 

After  sailing  about  fifty  races,  although 
Asahi\\.2i°,  won  more  than  any  other,  it  is  im- 


possible to  know  which  is  the  fastest  of  the 
Herreshoff  thirties.  Among  the  knockabouts, 
however,  the  Herreshoff  Cock  Robin  has  beaten 
all  the  others  in  all  kinds  of  wind  and  weather. 
La  Chica,  Tautog  and  Vishnu  are  making  a 
close  contest  for  second  place.  Lawley,  of 
Boston,  has  built  a  new  knockabout,  which  is 
said  to  be  an  improved  Tautog,  to  race  the 
Cock  Robin. 

We  herewith  give,  on  page  131,  a  table  of  all 
the  races  of  the  thirties  which  have  come  to  our 
notice. 

Among  the  little  boats  is  Charles  Olmstead's 
Eos,  belonging  to  P.  T.  Dodge.  She  won  her 
first  race  at  Larchmont,  on  July  25th,  and  she 
has  no  formidable  competitor  as  yet.  As  she  is 
built  in  the  25-foot  class  she  will  find  many 
rivals  next  summer  competing  for  the  Seawan- 
haka  challenge.  Her  dimensions  are  :  o.  a.  1. , 
27ft.  3>^in. ;  w.  1.  1.,  iSft. ;  beam,  6ft.  5>4in. 

The  skippers  of  the  schooner  class  were 
thrown  into  a  flurry  by  the  appearance  of  the 
center- boarder  Quissetta,  whose  first  races 
were  sailed  on  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  cruise, 
during  which  she  defeated  Amor  it  a  and  won 
the  prize  for  most  squadron  runs  in  her  class 
She  was  designed  by  Gardner  &  Cox,  and 
built  by  T.  S.  Marvel  &  Co.  at  Newburgh. 
Her  owner  is  Henry  W.  Harris,  of  New  Haven. 
Her  dimensions  are:  o.  a  1.,  96ft.  ;  w.  1.  1., 
66ft.  6in.  ;  beam,  i8ft.  ;  draught,  loft.  gin. 

the   TOLEDO    international. 

An  important  race,  especially  if  between  in- 
ternational contestants,  is  sure  to  stimulate 
yachting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  action. 
The  active  preparations  on  both  sides  for 
the  Canada-  Vejicedor  races,  set  down  for 
August  24th,  25th  and  26th  at  Toledo  on  Lake 
Erie,  have  stirred  the  yachtsmen  from  Toronto 
to  Chicago  into  unusual  activity  and  enthusiasm. 
This  race  is  the  result  of  a  challenge  from  the 
Lincoln  Park  Yacht  Club  of  Chicago  to  the 
Canadian  Clubs.  On  the  acceptance  of  this 
challenge,  a  syndicate  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Yacht  Club,  of  Toronto,  intrusted  W. 
Fife,  Jr.,  the  famous  Fairlie  designer,  with  the 
responsibility  of  producing  a  Canadian  de- 
fender. The  frame-work  of  the  yacht  and  its 
spars,  rigging  and  sails  were  made  on  the 
Clyde  and  shipped  to  Toronto.  The  yacht  was 
here  set  up  and  planked  by  Andrews,  of  Oak- 
ville,  in  accordance  with  the  designer's  plans 
and  directions,  and  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Mr.  ^milius  Jarvis,  of  Toronto, 
the  president  of  the  Lake  Yacht  Racing  Associ- 
ation, who  organized  the  syndicate  and  who  has 
the  sole  management  of  the  yacht. 

She  is  a  bulb-fin,  54ft.  over  all,  43ft.  water-line. 
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lift,  beam  and  8ft.  draught.  Boom,  43ft.;  gaff, 
24ft. ;  mast,  from  deck  to  hounds,  31ft. ;  topmast, 
2ift. ;  bowsprit,  i8ft. ;  sail  area,  about  2,000  sq. 
ft.  Her  canvas  was  made  by  Ratsey  and  Lap- 
thorne,  the  larger  sails  being  of  cotton,  while 
the  light  sails  are  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  silk. 
She  is  said  to  be  an  improved  Ails  a  of  half  the 
size  of  her  greater  sister. 

The  Catiada  was  launched  June  28th,  and 
since  then  has  been  racing  on  the  Toronto, 
Ont. ,  Port  Dover,  Ont. ,  Erie,  Pa. ,  and  other  lake 
courses.  Her  principal  competitor  has  been  the 
cutter  Zelnia,  also  a  Fife  boat,  owned  and  sailed 
by  Commodore  R.  A.  Lucas,  of  the  Royal  Ham- 
ilton Yacht  Club.  Zehna's  dimensions  are : 
■0.  a.  1.,  53ft.  ;  1.  w.  1.,  37ft.  ;  beam,  loft.  6in.  , 
draught,  9ft.  Her  record  last  year  was  eleven 
firsts  and  one  second.  She  was  built  to  beat  the 
Yama,  a  Fife  cutter  set  up  at  Wintringham's  in 
1890,  and  owned  by  Allen  Ames,  Oswego  Yacht 
€lub. 

In  the  first  trials  Canada's  showing  was 
something  of  a  disappointment,  Zelnia  beating 
her  the  first  three  races.  She  has  subsequently 
been  tuned  up  so  as  to  beat  the  older  cutter 
by  a  fair  margin  in  a  number  of  races,  her  best 
win  being  by  6  min.  On  August  6th,  at  Erie, 
Pa. ,  she  defeated  the  Scorpion  in  a  good  breeze 
by  37  min. 

The  challenger,  Vejtcedor,  was  designed  by 
Th.  Poeckel,  of  Chicago,  who  was  for  nine  years 
an  employee  of  the  Herreshoffs,  and  she  was 
built  by  the  Racine  Co.  She  is  owned  and 
sailed  by  Commodore  E.  C.  Berriman  of  the 
challenging  club.  Irving  Barbour,  quarter- 
master of  Defender,  is  her  sailing-master.  She 
also  is  a  bulb-fin  cutter,  bearing  a  strong  like- 
ness to  Defender.  She  is  the  first  large  racing 
yacht  that  Poeckel  has  turned  out.  Her  general 
dimensions  are  :  o.  a.  1.,  65ft. ;  water-line,  45ft. ; 
beam,  12ft.  lin.,  and  draught,  loft.  Her  sail- 
plan  is  larger  than  that  of  Catiada,  and  she 
appears  to  be  a  larger  and  more  powerful  boat. 

On  August  13th,  the  Vencedor  defeated  the 
Watson  20-rater  Vreda,  45ft.  water-line,  built 
1888,  by  25  minutes.  Zebna  and  Vreda  have 
frequently  raced  together.  The  Watson  rater 
can  hardly  give  the  Fife  boat  her  time-allowance ; 
in  fact,  Zelnia  has  beaten  the  older  boat  with- 
out allowance.  Taking  a  line  on  Vencedor 
and  Canada,  through  Zehna  and  Vreda,  is 
disparaging  to  the  foreign  boat.  This  will  be 
the  first  important  race  sailed  in  this  country 
for  a  money  prize,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  yacht-clubs  will  in  some  way  express  their 
disapproval  of  the  adoption  of  this  foreign 
practice.  The  members  of  the  Toledo  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  offered  a  $1,700  Tiffany  cup 
to  the  representatives  of  the  challenging  and 
defending  clubs.  The  yachtsmen  desired  in 
preference,  $1,500  in  gold  and  a  trophy  of 
small  intrinsic  value.  We  do  not  believe  in 
extravagant  trophies,  but  we  are  opposed  to 
anything  that  savors  of  professionalism  enter- 
ing the  sport  of  yachting.  If,  as  the  yachts- 
men suggested,  they  were  already  possessed  of 
a  surplus  of  cups,  and  if  a  price  of  $1,800  had 
been  set  upon  their  selection  of  the  Toledo 
course,  it  would  have  been  good  sentiment  and 
good  sense  to  have  turned  the  $1,500  which 
was  left  after  purchasing  a  $300  trophy,  to  any 
charity   devoted   to    sailors   or  their  families 


We  are  pleased  on  the  other  hand,  to  note  that 
both  yachts  are  sailed  by  amateur  skippers, 
viz..  Commodore  Berriman  and  Rear  Commo- 
dore Jarvis. 

ATLANTIC   Y.    C.    CRUISE. 

The  annual  cruise  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club 
began  at  Larchmont,  the  yachts  gathering  on 
July  4th,  and  sailing  informally  to  Black  Rock 
on  July  5th.  On  July  6th  the  fleet  was  sent  off 
for  Morris  Cove,  New  Haven  harbor,  by  way  of 
Old  Field  Point  on  the  Long  Island  shore. 
The  start  was  made  at  10:30  a.  m.  The  wind 
was  east  by  north  and  strong  ;  the  weather 
foggy  and  unpleasant.  The  yachts  started  on 
the  port  tack  across  the  Sound  and  then  sailed 
a  close  reach  to  New  Haven  breakwater. 

The  time  made  was  good,  although  the  inter- 
est was  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  fleet  was 
lost  to  view  in  the  fog. 

The  times  were  as  follows  : 

SCHOONERS— CLASS   2. 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Sachem 3  27  i8  3  25  05 

Colonia 2  52  34  2  52  34 

SCHOONERS— CLASS  4. 

Cavalier 3  S3  55  3  53  55 

Amonta 30949  25724 

SCHOONERS— CLASS  5. 

Priscilla 45158  45158 

SLOOPS— class   3. 

Huron 34517  34517 

sloops— class  4. 

Eclipse 41237  35817 

Gayiota 5  29  28  5  29  28 

TJvira 4  06  21  3  40  52 

sloops— CLASS  5— CABIN  TRUNKS. 

Chocta-w  ...  - 5  02  42  4  35  5S 

Penguin 40527  40527 

sloops— CLASS  6. 

Hydriad  , 5  13  04           5  13  04 

Sultan  5  07  37           4  16  49 

Tigress Did  not  finish. 

Acushla 41629           3  24  09 

The  class  winners  were  the  Colojtza,  by  34m. 
44s.;  Amorita,  by  4m.  6s. ;  Uvira,  by  6m.  i6s.; 
Penguin,  by  57m.  15s.,  and  Acushla,  by  51m. 
8s.     All  elapsed  times. 

Colonia  won  the  first  heat  for  the  Banks 
cup,  and  the  Acushla  the  first  for  the  Hanan 
prize. 

July  7th. — The  run  was  made  to  New  London 
harbor.  The  wind  was  light  southwest  with 
rain  at  the  start.  The  day  ended  with  a  fog 
and  calm  off  Bartlett's  Reef.  The  committee 
boat  Talismaji  broke  down,  and  the  times 
were  taken  by  Rear  Commodore  Hanan  from 
his  steamer  Embla,  as  follows  : 

SCHOONERS— CLASS  2. 

Elapsed.      Corrected. 

Colonia ....  - 3  42  34  3  42  34 

Sachem 4  09  21  4  o5  32 

SCHOONERS— CLASS  4. 

Amorita 3  55  53  33907 

Cavalier 43527  43527 

SCHOONERS— CLASS    5. 

Viator 41655  4  16  55 

Priscilla Not  timed. 

SLOOPS— CLASS  4. 

Oaviota 5  04  00  5  04  00 

SLOOPS— CLASS  5  (FLUSH  DECK.) 

Uvira 44738  43234 

SLOOPS— CLASS  s  (CABIN  TRUNKS.) 

Penguin 4  54  12  4  43  29 

Choctaw s  08  17  4  51  28 

SLOOPS— CLASS  7. 

Acushla. 5  17  33  4  26  25 

CAT  RIGGED— CLASS    i. 
Dorothy Not  timed. 
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The  class  winners  were  the  Colonia,  Ainorita, 
Viator  and  Penj^tthi. 

The  winners  of  the  second  heats  for  the 
Banks  and  Hanan  cups  were  the  Amor  it  a  and 
Aciishla. 

After  the  run  the  Regatta  Committee  gave 
out  the  following  statement : 

In  the  squadron  of  July  6th  the  sloop  Uvita  was  im- 
properly placed  in  Class  4,  and  the  sloop  Acushla  was 
improperly  placed  in  Class  6.  The  Uvira  should  have 
been  classified  in  the  flush  deck  division  of  Class  5,  and 
the  Acushla  should  have  been  classified  in  Class  7, 
because  this  class  was  fitted  by  the  entry  of  the  Was- 
saso. 

AS  no  notice  was  given  to  any  of  the  parties  in  inter- 
est, it  is  manifestly  an  injustice  to  place  these  two 
sloops  in  classes  above  their  own.  For  these  reasons 
the  Regatta  Committee  award  the  prize  for  the  run  in 
Class  4  to  the  Eclipse,  and  in  Class  6  to  the  Sultan. 

This  decision  does  not  affect  the  standing  of  any 
competitors  for  the  Hanan  Cup. 

[Signed.]  The  Regatta  Committee. 

It  was  subsequently  stated  that  there  was  an 
error  in  the  times  taken  above,  and  that  Colonza 
and  not  Amor zt a -won  the  second  heat  in  the 
Banks  cup  races. 

July  Sth. — Special  race  sailed  off  New  Lon- 
don. Course  to  Bartlett's  Reef  Lightship,  to 
Cornfield  Lightship  and  return,  27  miles. 
Weather  clear  with  light,  fluky  westerly 
breeze. 

The  entries  were  as  follows: 

Sloops :  J.  Montgomery  Strong's  Choctaw, 
George  E.  Brightson's  Penguin,  John  H. 
Hanan's  Acushla,  E.  M.  Lockwood's  Uvira 
and  George  Hill's  cabin  csX- Dorothy.  Schoon- 
ers :  Commodore  Postley's  Colo7iia  and  W. 
Gould  Brokaw's  Amorita. 

The  results  were  as  follows  : 

schooners— CLASS  2. 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 
Colonia g  18  13        9  18  13 

SCHOONERS— CLASS   4. 

Amorita 10  05  17        9  53  31 

SLOOPS— CLASS   s- 

Penguin 9  02  48        9  02  48 

Uvira Did  not  finish. 

Choctaw 73350        72933 

SLOOPS— CLASS  7. 
Acushla 8  49  13        8  20  44 

CATS— CLASS  I. 

Dorothy Did  not  finish. 

The  Choctaw  won  a  heat  for  the  Hanan  ciip, 
and  the  Banks  cup  became  the  property  of 
Vice-Commodore  Postley,  of  the  Colonia.  The 
latter  trophy  was  presented  to  the  Atlantic  Club 
in  1893  by  Mr.  David  Banks,  then  commodore 
of  the  club  for  the  competitors  in  the  America- 
cup  race  trials,  viz.  :  Colonia,  Vigilant,  Jubi- 
lee and  Pilgrim,  It  was  never  raced  for, 
however,  by  the  big  sloops.  Commodore  Banks, 
subsequently,  gave  the  cup  to  the  club,  with 
the  privilege  of  disposing  of  it  as  they  saw  fit. 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  original  four 
won  the  cup  although  under  different  rig,  owner 
and  conditions  from  those  anticipated. 

July  gth. — Run  from  New  London  to  Deer- 
ing's  Harbor,  Shelter  Island.  The  weather  was 
foggy  and  rainy  and  the  wind  light.  The 
committee  decided  to  shorten  the  run  as  above, 
the  distance  being  only  about  eleven  miles. 
The  tide  was  favorable  through  Plum  Gut. 

The  times  were  as  follows  : 


SCHOONERS— CLASS  2. 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 
Colonia 2  26  25        

SCHOONERS— CLASS  4. 

Amorita Did  not  finish. 

Cavalier 35648        

SCHOONERS— CLASS  5. 

Viator 34205         

Glendoveer 41835        

SLOOPS— CLASS  4. 

Eclipse 43839        

Gaviota 42819         

SLOOPS— CLASS  5. 

Penguin 30611        30209 

Uvira 25616        25033 

Choctaw 3  06  26        3  00  06 

SLOOPS— CLASS  6. 

Sultan 3  20  32  3  II  03 

Tigress. 3^3  45  30207 

Hydriad 43253         

SLOOPS— CLASS  7. 

Wabasso 54928        

Acushla  3  02  00       2  42  40 

The  Acushla  won  the  Hanan  prize.  The 
winners  of  the  class  prizes  were  the  Cavalier, 
Viator,  Gaviota,  Uvira,  Tigress  B.n^  Acushla. 
The  Gaviota  won  her  match  race  with  the 
Eclipse  by  lom.  20s. 

The  Acushla  secured  the  Hanan  cup.  This 
trophy  was  presented  to  the  club  by  Rear  Com- 
modore Hanan  for  the  sloop,  winning  the  most 
squadron  runs  on  this  cruise.  The  Acushla 
has  won  three  and  the  Choctaw  one  run.  The 
winning  boat  is  a  34-footer,  and  is  owned  by 
Rear  Commodore  Hanan,  and  sailed  by  his 
sons,  Wilmer  and  Addison. 

AMERICAN   YACHT   CLUB. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  American  Yacht 
Club  was  sailed  on  Long  Island  Sound,  off  the 
Milton  Point  club-house,  on  July  6th.  The 
course  was  to  a  mark  off  Parsonage  Point,  a 
mark  in  Hempstead  Harbor  and  a  mark  off 
Larchmont,  and  return.  Wind  moderate  to 
strong  from  the  E.,  weather  cloudy  and  rainy. 

The  times  were  as  follows  : 

SCHOONERS. 

Length.    Elapsed.     Corrected. 
Elsemarie,  J.  B.  King 74-32        2  01  40       2  01  40 

CUTTERS— 43FT.   CLASS. 

Norota,  F.  M.  Hoyt 41-64        2  10  41        2  10  41 

SLOOPS— 25FT.   CLASS. 
Quantuck,  J.  L.  Delafield. .     25.00        2  20  00        2  20  00 
Gannet,  C.  Guyon 22.00        3  18  34       3  15  34 

CABIN  CAT-BOATS— 30FT.    CLASS. 

Oconee,  C-  T.  Pierce 26.33        2  23  12       2  23  12 

Molly  Bawn,  F.  M.  Brown.     28.00       Did  not  finish. 

CABIN   CAT-BOATS— 2SFT.   CLASS. 

Presto,  F.  M.  Randall 22.06       2  21  59        2  21  59 

Weasel,  T.  L.  Ferris 24-85        Did  not  finish. 

OPEN   CAT-BOATS— 3oFr.   CLASS. 

Fugitive,  G.E.  Schabbehar    27.00        2  19  05        2  19  05 

OPEN  CAT-BOATS— 25FT.   CLASS   (FIXED  BALLAST). 

Edwina,  J.  N.  Gould 21.44        2  41  iS        2  41  18 

Dorothy,  H.  P.  Whitney..     19.06        3  02  05        3  00  00 

OPEN   CAT-BOATS— 2SFT.   CLASS   (SHIFTING  BALLAST). 

Clark  Bros 2  30  58      

Zelica,  H.  A.  Sherman 23925      

OPEN  CAT-BOATS— 20FT.   CLASS. 

Brant,  J.  C.  Varian 20.00        2  59  06        2  59  06 

Caprice 14-10        Did  not  finish. 

34FT.   SPECIAL  CLASS. 

Dragoon,  P.M.  Freemen..     34.00       2  09  14        2  09  14 
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30FT.    SPECIAL  CLASS. 

Length.  Elapsed.  Corrected, 

Raccoon,  T.  R.  Hostetter,    30.00  i  52  25        i  52  25 
Esperanza,  A.   S.  Van 

Wickle 30.00  I  54  10        i  54  10 

Vaquero  III.,  H.  B.  DL:r5'ea    30.00  i  5S  J5        i  5S  25 

Hera,  R.  N.  Ellis 30.00  i  55  40        i  55  40 

Wawa,  J.  Stillman 30.00  i  55  50        i  55  50 

Musme,  J.  MacDonough. ..     30.00  Did  not  finish. 

21FT.  SPECIAL  CLASS. 

Celia,  Wm.  Gould 20.00       2  n  37        2  11  37 

Vaquero,  W.  G.  Brokaw..     20.00        2  12  22        2  12  22 

15FT.  CLASS. 

Hope,  A.  Iselin 2  45  30        2  45  30 

Monsoon,  J.  R.  Maxwell Did  not  finish. 

Mr.  J.  Rogers  Maxwell's  Monsoon,  which 
sailed  her  maiden  race  on  this  occasion,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  half -rater  fleet.  She  was 
designed  by  H.  C.  Wintringham  and  built  by 
the  Spaulding  St.  Lawrence  Company.  She 
is  a  bulb-fin  boat. 

RIVERSIDE   YACHT    CLUB. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  Riverside  Yacht 
Club  was  sailed  July  nth  over  the  club's  tri- 
angular course  on  the  Sound,  starting  near 
Little  Captain's  Island.  The  wind  was  strong 
northwest.  The  start  was  made  at  12.40. 
There  was  a  large  and  representative  fleet 
there  being  forty-three  starters. 

The  elapsed  and  corrected  times  were  as 
follows  : 

CUTTERS— 43FT.    CLASS. 

Elapsed. 

Eidolon 3  09  52 

Norota , 31007 

CUTTERS— 30FT.    CLASS. 

Ninita 2  39  32  2  39 

CUTTERS— 34FT.  CLASS. 

Vorant  II Did  not  finish. 

SLOOPS— 30FT.    SPECIAL. 

Carolina 31100  .... 

Musme 31240  ..    .. 

Argonaut Did  not  finish. 

Raccoon  Disabled. 

SLOOPS— 21FT.   SPECIAL. 

Houri 23550  .... 

Celia Did  not  finish. 

Maysie Did  not  finish. 

15FT.  CLASS. 

Ideal Disabled. 

Glance 2  42  05  . .   . . 

Trilby 2  21  51  ..   .. 

Willada 2  29  10  .... 

Hope 22547  .... 

Paprika 21446  .... 

Question 22135  .... 


Corrected. 

3  09  53 
3  °9  22 


CABIN  CATS— 30FT.    CLASS. 

Oconee 2  32  03  2  28  54 

Onaway 2  34  59  2  32  34 

Molly  Bawn 2  36  23  2  36  2j 

CABIN  CATS— 25FT.    CLASS. 

Weasel Did  not  finish. 

Presto 2  39  05  2  39  05 

Ethel 2  43  31  2  39  28 

Nixie 25715  

Grace 3  11  01  3  06  58 

OPEN   CATS— SHIFTABLE  BALLAST. 

Niamuck 2  25  15  

Elsie 24824  

Bubble 25437  

OPEN  CATS— FIXED    BALLAST. 

Sirene 23851  

Brant 25516  

JIB  AND  MAINSAIL. 

E.  J.  Sloat 2  41  34  

R- 1 24950        


KNICKERBOCKER   YACHT    CLUB. 

The  second  set  of  "  Ladies'  day  "  races  were 
sailed  by  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Yacht  Club  on  the  afternoon  of  July 
nth.  The  course  was  twice  over  a  triangle 
between  College,  Clausen's  and  Baretto's 
Points.  The  wind  was  light  and  westerly. 
Each  yacht  was  required  to  carry  two  or  more 
ladies.     The  results  were  as  follows  : 


SLOOPS— 70-FT.   CLASS. 

Start.         Finish. 
Arrow 4  10  00        Did  not 

SLOOPS— 36FT.  CLASS. 

Tempus a  10  00 

Edith .,.  xo  00 

Yolande 4  10  00 

SLOOPS— 25FT.    CLASS 

Herbert  R 41500 

OPEN  SLOOPS. 

Flora 4  10  00 

CABIN  CATS 31FT.   CLASS. 

Dolphin 4  15  00       5  43  05 

CABIN  CATS— 25FT.   CLASS 


5  32  40 
5  36  05 
Did  not 


5  52  IS 


5  41  10 


Melita 4  15  00 

Nan 4  15  00 

Harrietta 4  15  00 

Waltz 4  15  00 

Unorna 4  15  00 


S  40  15 

5  43  35 
Did  not 

6  04  55 
Did  not 


Elapsed. 

finish. 


I  22  40 
:  26  05 
finish. 


I  31  10 

I  28  05 

I  25  IS 
I  28  35 
finish. 

I  49  55 
finish. 


OPEN   CATS— 25FT.   CLASS. 

Violet 4  15  00        5  44  15        I  29  15 

Gladys 4  15  00        Did  not  finish. 

HULL   YACHT    CLUB. 

A  club-race  was  sailed  by  the  Hull  Yacht 
Club  in  Boston  Harbor,  July  nth,  in  a  strong 
northwesterly  wind,  the  yachts  sailing  under 
two  and  three  reefs. 

The  measui-ements  and  results  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Le7is;th.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Gleaner,  F.  O.  Wellington...     24.03  i  31  50        i  02  13 

Privateer,  A.  E.  Schaaf i  33  21       

Beatrice,  J.  Cavanagh 30.11  i  38  37        i  14  48 

JIB   AND  M.AINSAIL. 

Soubrette,  H.  W.  Friend i  25  25      ...... 

KNOCKABOUTS. 

Tautog,  W.  O.  Gay     21.00  i  18  03 

Torpedo,  J.  J.  Souther     21.00  i  19  02 

La  Chica,  C.  V.  Souther 21.00  i  22  07 

Nike,  C.  A.  Cooley     21.00  13325 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Rooster,  C.  F.  Adams,  2d 19. og  i  27  55 

Swirl,  H.  M.  Faxon 20.11  12947 

Opechee,  W.  P.  Barker     22.02  i  28  52 

Sphinx,  Arthur  Keith     19.03  i  32  27 

Kayoshk,  F.  B.  Rice 22.02  i  31  02 

The  judges  were  W.  E.  Sherriffs,  F.  H.  Jeff- 
ries, W.  A.  Cary  and  L.  W.  Smith. 

DUXBURY    YACHT     CLUB. 

The  second  club-race  of  the  Duxbury  (Mass.) 
Yacht  Club  was  sailed  in  a  strong  N.  W.  wind 
on  July  nth.  The  measurements  and  results 
were  as  follows  : 

SECOND  CLASS  CATS. 

Le7igth.   Elaps-ed.   Corrected. 

Cleopatra,  M.  McDowell 21.06        2  14  54        i  31  2S 

N'cy  Hanks,P.W.Maglathlan    21.00        2  19  50        i  35  27 

Arawak.  C.  D    Baker 22059        

Future,  W.  T.  Whitman 21. 11        2  24  12        i  41  18 

FOURTH  CLASS    CATS. 

Amie,  M.  S.  Weston,  Jr 17.02        i  13  21        o  48  32 

Honest  John,  J.  C.  Dawes....     17.04        1  17  26        o  32  48 
Nemo,  Carr 18.C4        Withdrew. 


18  03 

19  02 
22  07 
33  25 


I  00  46 
I  03  49 
I  04  04 
I  04  46 
I  06  14 
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YACHTING. 


SPRIT  SAILS. 

Length.  Ela/>se(i.   Corrected. 

E.  B.  Weston,  I.  Symmes 17.03  i  14  37  o  48  53 

No  Name,  C.  A.  Ransom 16.02  i  16  41  o  49  44 

Yankee,  A.  E.  Walker 16. 11  i  1554  04949 

Natalie,  H.  M.  Jones 17.02  11544  04955 

Ideal,  C.  F.  Bradford 16.10  i  17  59  05148 

GAFF  FORESAILS. 

Dolphin,  N.  Morton 16.06  1  18  24  051  50 

Vigilant,  A.  M.  Watson 17-04  i  17  43  o  52  05 

Nereid,  C.  C.  Clapp 17.00  12020  05420 

Aphrodite,  A.  G.  Fay 17-03  1  20  22  o  54  38 

Myra,  S.  B.  Cheney 18.00  i  20  51  o  55  54 

Tom  Jeff,  S.  S.  Richards 17.07  i  21  50  o  56  28 

LINCOLN    PARK    YACHT    CLUB. 

The  Lincoln  Park  Yacht  Club,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  sailed  an  open  regatta  on  July  nth.  The 
races  were  robbed  of  much  of  their  interest  by- 
reason  of  the  light  and  variable  wind.  Con- 
siderable interest  was  occasioned  by  the  entry 
of  the  yacht  Vciicedor,  which  is  to  be  the  club's 
representative  in  the  coming  races  with  the 
Royal  Canadian  Y,  C,  whose  champion  will  be 
the  Canada  a  new  Fife  cutter.  The  times  were 
as  follows  : 

CLASS  A. 

start.  Finish.  Elapsed. 

Siren 2  41  45  6  n  10  3  29  25 

Vencedor 2  38  52  6  10  12  3  31  20 

CLASS  B. 

Valiant 2  40  35  62629  34553 

Sadie 2  42  00  6  27  45  3  45  45 

CLASS  D. 

Trix 2  41  CO  6  II  30        3  30  30 

Marion 2  42  00  Not  timed. 

A^ro^v 2  42  00  6  oo  50        3  i8  50 

Bowery .     2  42  00  6  26  10        3  44  10 

SCHOONERS. 

Toxteth 2  42  00        6  37  15        3  45  15 

Hawthorne 24200        Not  timed. 

CORINTHIAN    YACHT    CLUB    OF    MARBLEHEAD. 

The  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  of  Marblehead 
(Mass  )  sailed  its  ninety-ninth  race  and  the  first 
championship  of  the  year  on  July  i8th.  Wind, 
light  from  the  East.  The  results  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Elitpsed.     Corrected. 

Exit,  A.  H.  Higginson 2  46  37  2  41  21 

Susie,  J.  F.  Cole 2  48  16  2  47  43 

Eugenia,  L.  S.  Palmer  .• 3  00  24  2  55  36 

Marena,  D.  H.  FoUett,  Jr Withdrew. 

FOURTH   CLASS. 

Egeria,  R.  F.  Tucker 2  30  00  2  29  40 

Magpie,  A.  W.  Stevens 2  32  00  2  30  48 

Koorali,  R.  C.  Robins 2  32  15  2  32  15 

CLASS  A. 

Rowena,  W.  A.  Roth  well 2  45  10  2  45  10 

Anagua,  W  C.  Loring 2  51  38  2  51  38 

Metric,  J.  L.  Paine 30745  30445 

Mistral Withdrew. 

CLASS  B. 

Edith,  F.  M.  Wood  2  57  00  2  57  00 

Comus,  R.  O.  Hodges 3  ig  43  3  ig  43 

Mosca,  F.  E.  Peabody Withdrew. 

CLASS  C— KNOCKABOUTS. 

Safly,  D.  C.  Percival 2  46  24  2  46  24 

Dorothy,  Frank  Brewster 2  49  19  2  47  19 

Maid,  Everett  Paine 3  00  28  2  55  18 

Ruth,  R.  M.  Wiggin Withdrew. 

Comet,  A.  Lawrence Withdrew. 

QUINCY    YACHT    CLUB. 

The  opening  race  of  the  Quincy  (Mass. )  Yacht 
Club  was  sailed  in  Boston  Harbor,  July  i8th,  in 
a  light  easterly  wind.  The  times  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


FIRST  CLASS. 
Length. 

Emma  C,  P.  A.  Coupal 29-05        2  15  41 

Ida  J.,  F.  E.  Beckman 29.04        2  16  42 

Harbinger,  W.  P.  Bache 28.04        2  23  15 

Heroine.  C.  A.  J.  Smith 29.00        2  26  13 

Beatrice,  J.  Cavanagh 25.06        2  29  15 

Mudjekeelwis,  Davis  et  nl Withdrew. 

SECOND  CLASS. 
Swirl,  H.  M.  Faxon 21.07 


Finish.  Corrected. 
42  24 
42  48 
48  47 
52  .32 
5'  25 


Satanic,  Wm.  Daly,  Jr 22. 

Gleaner,  P.  O.  Wellington J3.00 

Tacoma,  S.  N.  Small 22.00 

Romance,  L.  Sears 24.04 

Eulalie,  R.  G.  Hunt 22.03 

Privateei,  A.  E.  Schaaf 22.01 

Raccoon,  C.  D.  Lanning 21.06 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Rooster,  Adams  Bros 19.08 

Arab,  W.  F.  Scott i8.oi 

Wawanda,  Benner  et  at ig.ii 

Kayoshk,  F.  B.  Rice 20.11 

Opechee,  W.  P.  Barker ig.og 

Enigma,  G.  F.  Maybury 18.05 

KNOCKABOUTS. 

La  Chica,  C.  V.  Souther 21.00 

Hobo,  T.  W.  King 2100 

Spinster,  L.  M.  Clark 21.00 

Nike,  C.  A.  Cooley 21.00 

Torpedo,  J.  J.  Souther 21.00 

Tautog,  W.  O.  Gay 21.00 

Jacktar,  T.  E.  Jacobs 21.00 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Alpine,  C.  J.  Blethen 17.06 

Sphinx,  A.  Keith 17. 11 

Sunbeam,  H.  B.  Faxon 16.05 

Fantasy,  W.  Allerton 15. og 

Primrose,  W.  B.  Burrill 17-04 

Wachita.  G.  F.  Hills 16.09 

Swan,  Louis  Gate 17.06 

Myrtle,  L.  A.  Haley 16.00 


2  20  35  I 
2  23  38  I 
2  23  16  I 
2  30  00  I 
2  29  03  I 
2  32  25  I 
Withdrew. 
Withdrew. 


37  19 

41  45 

42  00 
47  13 

49  40 

50  13 


30  2.8 

36  50 

37  50 
39  38 
44  39 
57  20 


2  49  23 
2  55  53 

2  59  04 

3  01  53 
3  05  57 
3  og  10 
Withdrew 


43  47 
47  07 
51  3*5 
55  07 
s8  07 
o3  i6 


22  31 

24  31 

25  58 

23  37 
30  25 
35  40 
38  16 


o  50  42 
o  53  19 
o  53  25 
o  53  56 
o  55  42 

0  59  45 

1  05  57 
I  06  35 


PLYMOUTH    YACHT    CLUB. 

The  Plymouth  (Mass.)  Y.  C.  sailed  its  second 
regatta  off  the  Gurnet  lighthouse  in  Cape  Cod 
Bay,  on  July  iSth.  The  wind  was  light  from 
the  East.  The  winners  in  the  several  classes 
were  as  follows  : 

FIRST  CLASS  CATS. 

Length- 
Cleopatra,   Melbourne   McDowell 21.07 

SECOND  CLASS  CATS. 

Glide,  G.  W.   Shiverick 16.01 

THIRD    CLASS— SPRITSAILS. 

Yankee,   A.   E.  Walker... , 16.10 

FOURTH  CLASS— GAFF.SAILS. 

Aphrodite,  A.  G.  Fay 17.06 

SEAWANHAKA    YACHT    CLUB. 

The  race  for  the  Alfred  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Cup  was  sailed  in  a  light  breeze  on  July  iSth. 
The  race  was  open  to  yachts  under  50ft.  rac- 
ing length,  the  club's  rules  for  time-allowance 
to  govern.  The  course  was  in  the  bays  off 
Center  Island,  starting  and  finishing  at  the 
club-house. 

The  half-rater  El  Heirie  easily  defeated  all 
contestants  on  actual  time,  excepting  Col.  S.  V. 
R.  Cruger's  thirt^^-seven  foot  sloop  Iiidolent, 
which  fact  gives  an  indication  of  the  speed  of 
the  famous  little  racer. 

The  results  were  as  follows  ; 


Nameless 24.09 

Bogie ig.oo 

El  Heirie 14.93 

Dodo 25.00 

Meteor 24.00 

Mirth 41-70 

Indolent 3700 


owance. 

Elapsed. 

"Corrected. 

16  23 

2  21  58 

2  05  35 

26  50 

2  22  II 

I  55  21 

37  31 

2  21  15 

1  43  44 

16  .5 

2  23  51 

2  07  36 

17  44 

2  28  31 

2  10  29 

lIIows. 

2  40  22 

2  40  22 

3  26 

2  17  29 

2  14  03 
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OUTING  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


LARCHMONT  RACE  WEEK. 
The  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  this  year  made 
what  proved  to  be  an  admirable  innovation  in 
its  summer  routine.  Instead  of  the  usual  cruise 
down  the  Sound,  a  week  of  racing  and  aquatic 
festivities  was  enjoyed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
club's  luxurious  habitation.  The  week's  sport 
was  inaugurated  on  July  i8th,  with  the  event  of 
the  Seventeenth  Annual  Regatta,  which  had 
been  postponed  from  July  4th.  The  weather 
was  clear  and  there  was  a  light  northeast  wind 
at  the  start  ;  afterward  a  calm,  and  then  a 
moderate  southwest  wind.  Special  races  were 
made  between  the  schooners  Ramona  and  At- 
la7itic,  and  the  cutters  Liris  and  Uvira  ;  the 
other  classes  sailed  under  the  club  rules.  The 
results  were  as  follows  : 

SCHOONERS— CLASS  A   (HANDICAP). 

Elapsed.     Corrected. 

Ramona 3  14  lo  3  14  10 

Atlantic Did  not  finish. 

CLASS  B. 

Emerald S  23  35  5  21  48 

Colonia 5  20  03  5  20  03 

CLASS  D. 
Amorita ■..•.■.•...■    5  29  26  5  29  16 

SLOOPS  AND  CUTTERS— CLASS  5  (FLUSH  DECK) 
HANDICAP. 

Uvira  45826  45826 

Liris 5  06  01  4  58  oi 

CLASS  6. 

Norota 5  00  15  4  41  29 

Carmita = 4  58  04  4  58  04 

CLASS  7. 

Infanta 5  07  oS  5  02  34 

Coya 5  '5  37  51029 

Cymbra 5  07  05  5  07  05 

CLASS  8— SPECIAL  34FT.  CLASS. 

Dragoon 50805  50805 

Acushla 50823  50823 

SPECIAL  CLASS  FOR  YAWLS. 

Audax 5  14  29  5  14  29 

SPECIAL  CLASS— 30-FOOTERS. 

Mai 44915  4  49  IS 

Musme 45024  45024 

Raccoon 4  51  25  4  51  25 

Carolina  4  51  33  4  5'  33 

Argonaut 4  54  37  4  54  37 

CLASS   10. 

Quantuck 35844  35844 

Hyale 3^7  52  3  °4  42 

CAT-BOATS— CLASS   II. 

Volsung 25106  

Oconee Did  not  finish. 

Dosoris 30417  

CLASS  12. 

Weasel 4  01  26  4  01  26 

Presto 32751  32520 

Ethel 3  S3  28  3  52  23 

CLASS   13. 

Edna 34413  34413 

Edwina Did  not  finish 

Zelica 3  5^5°  3505° 

CLASS  14. 

Starling 401  21  401  21 

Chippie Did  not  finish. 

Whiz Did  not  finish. 

CLASS  15. 

E.  Z.  Sloat 2583s  25835 

CLASS  16— 21-FOOTERS. 

Celia 2  42  29  2  42  29 

Vaquero 2  59  25  2  59  25 

H  ouri 2  50  42  2  50  42 

CL.ASS  17— 15-FOOTERS. 

Trilby Did  not  finish. 

Paprika 3  49  46  3  49  46 

Ideal 25623  25623 


July  20. — Wind  fresh,  southwest,  with  rain  at 
times.  The  courses  were  over  the  club's  tri- 
angles. Among  the  schooners,  Colonia,  Emer- 
ald and  Amorita  sailed  in  racing  trim,  and 
Ramona,  Atlantic  and  Elsemarie  as  cruisers. 
Among  the  30-footers,  J/rt/and  C\iroli7ia  were 
disabled  while  holding  leading  places  and 
withdrew.  All  of  this  class  except  Departure 
started  under  full  canvas  and  were  beaten  by 
the  Gardner  boat,  which  was  properly  reefed. 

The  results  were  as  follows  :   Start  11:30  a.m 

SCHOONERS— IN  RACING  TRIM. 

Elapsed.     Corrected. 

Colonia 3  02  59  3  02  59 

Emerald 3  09  41  3  07  58 

Amorita 3  21  20  3  08  16 

SCHOONERS— IN  CRUISING  TRIM. 

Elsemarie 3  38  09  3  38  09 

Ramona 3  32  58  3  32  58 

Atlantic 3  5i  12  3  39  56 

SPECIAL  34FT.   CLASS. 

Dragoon 3  21  41  

Acushla 3  20  16  ...... 

SPECIAL  30FT.   CLASS— START   11:51. 

Musme 32227  

Departure 32142  

Argonaut.. 33013  

Raccoon 3  21  52  

Mai.! Disabled. 

Carolina Disabled. 

15FT.   CLASS— ST.ART  11:56. 

Paprika 2  01  41  

Hope 21957  

Yola Not  timed. 

21FT.   CLASS. 

Houri 15515  

Celia I  56  4S  

Vaquero 15743  

July  21. — The  day  was  devoted  to  boat-races 
and  various  water-sports,  and  the  evening  to  a 
ball  at  the  club-house. 

July  22. — Open  races  for  all  classes  and  the 
fourth  series  for  the  34-foot  and  30-foot  classes. 
Wind  and  weather  :  calms,  rain  and  fog.  The 
results  were  as  follows  : 

SPECIAL  CLASS— 30-FOOTERS— START  12:31. 

Elapsed  and  corrected. 

Argonaut 3  45  44 

Musme 3  46  07 

Carolina 35129 

Departure 3  53  45 

Mai , 35952 

Raccoon 4  13  06 

Once  around  the  course,  10%  nautical  miles. 
21-FOOTERS. 

Vaquero 3  10  21 

Houri 3  II  18 

Celia Withdrew. 

Maysie Did  not  finish. 

Twice  around,  n  miles. 

15FT.  CLASS. 

Paprika 4  31  06 

Ideal 43120 

Hope 4  45  59 

Yola ...     4  46  04 

Gnome Did  not  finish. 

Monsoon Did  not  finish. 

Twice  around,  11  miles. 

This  was  the  first  race  won  by  the  Wintring- 
ham  30-footer,  Argonaut.  The  other  winners 
were  as  follows  : 

Schooners — Special  Class  A  :  Viator  beating 
Sachem  and  Ramona.  Class  B  :  Amorita 
beating  Colonia  on  time  allowance.  Cutters — 
Class  4  :  Wasp  beating  Carmita  ;  Class  7  : 
Cymbra  beating  Infanta.  Sloops — Class  9  : 
Quantuck  beating  Gobhn.  Cat-boats — Class 
11:     Dorosis    beating     Volsung.      Class    12: 
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V/l  CHTING. 


Presto  beating  St  Elmo  II.     Class  13  -  Edna, 
sail-over 

July  23. — Clear  day  ;  strong  northwest  "Arind. 
All  but  the  large  sloops  carrying  reefs.  Mis- 
haps :  Raccoon  split  her  mainsail ;  Mai  parted 
her  throat-halyard  ;  AcusJila  split  her  jib,  and 
filled  her  cock-pit ;  Yola  capsized. 
.  The  results  were  as  follows  ; 

CUTTERS— CABIN  TRUNKS— CLASS  $. 

Elapsed.     Corrected. 

Awa 3  37  10  3  37  10 

Choctaw 3  42  04  3  41  27 

Course,  215^2  miles. 

34FT.  CLASS— CLASS  8. 

Dragoon 3  52  oi  

AcusJila 35521  

Course,  21}^  miles. 

CABIN   CATS— CLASSES  11   AND  12. 
Volsung 2  12  33  2  II  56 

Oconee 2  25  12  2  21  41 

Lizzie  V 2  23  32  2  23  32 

Ethel 2  34  55  2  23  24 

Loyalty 2  32  45  2  32  45 

Do'soris Did  not  finish. 

Presto Disabled. 

Course,  loj^  miles. 

30FT.  CLASS— START   11:51. 

Musme 34820  

Carolina 3  50  12  

Mai 4  03  II  

Departure 4  04  13  

Course,  2iJ^  miles. 

21FT.  CLASS. 

Celia 23002  

Houri 2  15  17  

Course,  lo}^  miles. 

15FT.  CLASS— START  11:56. 

Paprika 4  48  20  

Trilby : . .  .2  58  46  

Course,  lo^  miles. 

CUTTERS— SPECIAL  MATCH. 

Uvira 3  30  12  3  30  12 

Choctaw 3  42  04  3  36  04 

Course,  2iJ^  miles. 

July  24th. — Wind  light,  easterly  at  start,  in- 
creasing to  strong  breeze  with  considerable  sea. 

SCHOONERS— ALL  IN  ONE  CLASS. 
Elapsed. 

Amorita 3  29  30 

Colonia .3  17  51 

Emerald 3  28  06 

Course,  30  miles. 

CUTTERS— CLASS  6. 

Norota 3  06  12 

Course,  22  miles. 

SLOOPS— CLASS  8. 

Acushla 3  ID  43 

Dragoon 3  13  46 

Course,  22  miles. 

30FT.  CLASS— START  12:21. 


Corrected. 

3  16  26 
3  17  SI 
3  21  23 


3  06  12 


Mai. 


3  04  53 

Musme 3  07  06 

Raccoon 31330 

Departure 3  14  36 

Carolina 3  16  58 

Argonaut Not  timed. 

Course,  22  miles. 

21FT.  CLASS. 

Celia I  5g  51 

Houri 2  01  19 

Vaquero 2  00  30 

Course,  22  miles. 

15FT.  CLASS— START   12:26. 

Paprika 2  06  20 

Hope 21529 

Trilby 2  14  58 

Ideal Not  timed. 

Yola Not  timed. 

Course,  11  miles. 


July  25th. — Wind  strong,  northwest.  Ra- 
mona  gave  Elsemarie  five  minutes  time, 
Wasp  gave  Norota  twenty  minutes,  Uvira 
allowed  Liris  eight  minutes.     The  new  01m- 


stead  20- footer,  Eos,  sailed  her  first  race  and 
made  a  show  of  the  older  boats. 
The  results  were  as  follows  : 

SCHOONERS— SPECIAL— CL4SS  A. 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Elsemarie 4  58  22        4  58  22 

Ramona 5  12  18        5  57  18 

Course,  32^^  miles. 

SCHOONERS— CLASS  B. 

Colonia 4  03  16       4  03  i6 

Emerald 4  19  59        4  18  09 

Course,  32^^  miles. 

CUTTERS-CLASS  4. 

Wasp 3  02  10        3  02  10 

Norota Withdrew. 

Course,  ixY^,  miles. 

CUTTERS— CLASS  5— FLUSH  DECKS. 

Uvira 3  30  42        3  30  42 

Liris 34638       33838 

Course,  2iJ^  miles. 

CUTTERS— CLASS  7. 

Infanta 55322        34858 

Cymbra 40300       40300 

Course,  2iJ^  miles. 

34FT.   CLASS. 

Dragoon 35142        

Acushla 35646        

Course,  21}^  miles. 

30FT.   CLASS— START   12:01. 

Mai 34514        

Musme 34850        

Carolina 35103        .... 

Departure 35405        

Raccoon Disabled. 

Course,  2iJ^  miles. 

SLOOPS— CLASS  9. 

Ninita 2  26  20       2  26  20 

Quantuck Did  not  finish. 

Goblin 2  27  44       2  27  12 

SLOOPS— CLASS  10. 

Eos 2  49  17  

Hyale 32528  

Dolly 33907  

Course,  loj^  miles. 

CATS— CLASS   II. 

Volsung 2  08  28       2  06  35 

Loyalty 2  48  20        2  48  20 

Molly  Bawn Did  not  finish. 

Course,  loj^  miles. 

CATS. 

Weasel 23723        23723 

Presto 2  36  31        2  34  00 

Course,  loj^  miles. 

CATS— CLASS  13. 

Edna 2  46  39        2  46  39 

21FT.  CLASS. 

Celia 2  17  00        

Vaquero 22850        

Course,  loj^  miles. 

15FT.   CLASS— START,   12:06. 

Paprika 24738        

Microbe 25127        

Course,  loj^  miles. 

NEW   YORK   YACHT   CLUB   CRUISE. 

August  3d. — The  fleet  assembled  at  the  ren- 
dezvous off  Glen  Cove.  Race  for  the  Commo- 
dore's cups.  Course,  from  Matinnicock  Point 
to  Green  Ledge,  to  Matinnicock  again  and  to  a 
finish  at  Huntington  Harbor,  21  miles.  Light 
S.  W.  wind.  Fourteen  starters.  The  cutters 
finished  in  the  following  order,  corrected  time  : 
Wasp,  Queen  Mab,  Uvira,  Carmita, 
Minerva.  The  schooners  :  Emerald,  Colonia, 
Amorita,  Marguerite,  Iroquois.  The  new 
Gardner  schooner  Quissetta  followed  Colonia, 
but  had  not  been  measured.  The  thirty- footers 
Mai  and  Raccoon  raced  together,  the  former 
winning  by  11  min.  28  sec. 

August  4th. — Run  from  Huntington  Bay  to 
New  London.  Start  made  under  spinnakers, 
with  ebb  tide,  light  S.  W.  wind  and  misty  at- 
mosphere.    The  times  were  : 
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SCHOONERS— CLASS  2. 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Colonia 8  30  24  8  30  24 

Emerald 9  21  43  9  18  41 

SCHOONERS— CLASS  3. 

Iroquois 9  26  11  9  13  18 

Marguerite 93143  92023 

SCHOONERS— CLASS  4. 

Amorita 95605  93251 

Quissetta 9  41  30    Not  rtieas. 

CUTTERS— CLASS  4. 

Carmita .        9  54  01  9  36  12 

Wasp 95531  93756 

Eclipse ic  34  35  10  17  00 

CUTTERS— CLASS  5. 

Minerva 10  38  57  9  55  37 

Uvira 10  57  20  10  18  53 

Choctaw 10  59  10  10  20  25 

CUTTERS— MIXED  CLASS. 

Queen  Mab 9  49  10  9  49  10 

Norota 1 1  02  ig         10  05  58 

Olga Not  timed. 

August  5th. — New  London  to  Newport. 
Weather  hot  and  foggy,  Wind  light  S.  W.  at 
start.  The  maneuvring  before  the  start  be- 
tween Emerald  and  Colonia  was  exciting, 
while  Quissetta  looked  after  Amorita.  A  reach 
was  made  to  Race  Rock,  and  then  spinnakers 
were  set  to  starboard.  About  midday  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  south  and  spinnakers  were  taken 
in.  After  roundmg  Point  Judith  spinnakers 
were  again  set.  Quissetta  and  Amorita  had  a 
hot  fight  all  day. 

SCHOONERS— CLASS  2. 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Emerald 44315  44123 

Colonia 4  45  41  4  45  41 

Merlin 4  51  22  4  51  22 

SCHOONERS— CLASS  3. 

Marguerite 5  00  57  5  00  57 

Iroquois 4  59  5°  45852 

SCHOONERS— CLASS  4. 

Amorita 4  53  59  4  53  59 

Quissetta 45805  Not  meas. 

CUTTERS— CLASS  3. 

Wayward 5  38  12  5  38  12 

Queen  Mab 5  24  55  5  22  50 

CUTTERS— CLASS  4.     . 

Wasp 5  26  GO  5  26  00 

Carmita. 5  37  01  53652 

CUTTERS— CLASS  5. 

Uvira    5  39  28  5  39  28 

Choctaw    54237  54226 

Awa 5  52  45  5  52  23 

Minerva 5  34  23  5  3'  33 

Liris 5  49  27    Not  meas. 

CUTTERS— CLASS  6. 

Norota S  53  12  5  53  12 

Drusilla Not  timed. 

August  6th. — The  day  was  devoted  to  the 
flag-pole  raising  in  Washington  Square,  and 
the  launch,  gig  and  dinghy  races.  Amorita's 
boat  won  the  dinghy  race,  and  Crusader's 
pair-oared  gig  won  the  Owl  colors.  In  the 
race  of  the  four-oared  gigs  for  the  Gamecock 
colors  Amorita' s  new  racing  gig,  built  by  B.  F. 
Wood,  was  ruled  out  as  a  racing  and  not  a 
working  boat.  The  crew  of  the  Iroquois  rowed 
alone,  but  were  directed  over  the  wrong  course, 
and  then  disqualified. 

The  launch  from  the  Flyifig  Cloud  won 
easily  with  an  arbitrary  allowance  of  7  min. 

In  the  evening  there  were  the  usual  illumina- 
tion and  festivity  afloat  and  ashore 

August  7th. — This  day  was  set  apart  for  the 
Goelet  cup  races,  which  constitute,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  important  yachting  event  of  the  year, 
barring  international  races,  this  being  the  six- 
teenth year  of  these  competitions.    All  of  these 


races,  many  of  them  famous  in  yachting  history, 
nave  been  sailed  over  the  Block  Island  course 
or  the  Sow  and  Pigs  course.  This  year  the 
committee  at  Mr.  Goelet's  suggestion  had  de- 
cided that  these  races  should  be  sailed  over 
triangular  courses  laid  off  Brenton's  Reef  and 
Point  Judith.  Several  of  the  yacht  owners  ob- 
jected to  the  change  and  the  races  were  sailed 
over  the  Block  Island  course,  making  the  legs 
as  follows  :  a  beat  of  14  miles,  a  run  of  iS  miles, 
and  a  reach  of  six  miles  to  the  finish.  Wasp 
collided  with  the  steam-yacht  Viking,  and  tear- 
ing her  mainsail,  was  thereby  handicapped 
throughout  the  race.  Quissetta,  about  the 
same  time  carried  away  her  throat-halyard  block 
and  withdrew  The  wind  was  strong  S.S.W. 
and  the  race  a  fair,  though  not  an  exciting  one. 
The  times  were  : 

SLOOPS. 

Elapsed.  Co  r  ■  'ected. 

Queen  Mab 5  28  00  5  28  00 

Wasp 54037  5  30  n 

Carmita 6  05  04  5  54  29 

SCHOONERS. 

Colonia 5  04  43  5  04  43 

Amorita 5  29  30  5  17  22 

Emerald 52038  51850 

Marguerite 5  44  35  5  39  5^ 

E.semarie 5  55  39  5  41  46 

Iroquois 5  55  59  5  48  20 

The  elapsed  times  over  each  leg  were  : 

SCHOONERS. 

1st  Leg.  2d  Leg.  -^d  Leg. 

Colonia 2  28  ^q  i  55  22  o  40  32 

Einerald 2  41  52  i  54  48  o  43  58 

Amorita 2  42  15  2  00  00  o  47  15 

CUTTERS. 

jst  Leg.  2d  Leg.  3d  Leg. 

Queen  Mab 2  40  50  2  02  20  o  44  50 

Wasp 2  47  22  2  02  30  o  52  45 

August  8th — Newport  to  Vineyard  Haven. 
Very  lightN.W. wind.  Start  off  Brenton's  Reef  at 
I  r  :20  a.  m.  The  schooner  hitrepid  went  ashore 
near  Beaver  Tail  but  was  successfully  floated. 
Colonia  was  in  the  lead  till  she  drifted  into  the 
mud  on  Middle  Ground  Shoal,  and  soaked  her 
cabin  fittings.  The  race  was  of  no  value,  many 
of  the  yachts  not  finishing  until  the  next  moi"n- 
ing.  The  winners  were  Mont  auk,  Alccea, 
Marguerite,  Quissetta,  Quee7i  Mab,  Wasp 
and  Choctaw. 

August  9th. — Sunday,  at  harbor.  Vineyard 
Haven. 

August  loth. — Vineyard  Haven  to  Newport. 

The  start  was  made  at  6:30  a.  m,  but  the 
wind  flattened  out  and  the  yachts  drifted 
back  over  the  line  with  the  strong,  flood  tide. 
Some  anchored.  A  light  S.W.  wind  started  up 
about  eleven  o'clock,  catching  the  fleet  which 
was  scattered  all  over  the  Sound.  The  race  was 
spoiled  from  the  start.  The  results  were  as' 
follows  : 

Schooners — Class  2,  Colotiia  won  ;  class  3, 
Marguerite  beat  Iroquois  20m.  21s;  class  4, 
Quissetta  beat  Amorita  6m.  41s. 

Sloops — Class  3,  Queen  Mab  beat  Wayward 
52m.  7s.  ;  class  4,  Wasp  beat  Carmita  57m. 
31S.  ;  class  6,  Uvira  beat  Choctaw  19m.  23s. 
and  Minerva  29m.  3s. 

Quissetta  won  the  Walrus  cup,  offered  by 
Vice-Commodore  Ward  for  the  schooner  win- 
ning the  greatest  number  of  runs,  and  Wasp 
won  a  cup  given  by  Rear-Commodore  Ledyard 
for  the  sloop  which  won  the  most  runs. 

August  nth. — Race  for  Fleet  Captain  Gris- 
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wold's  cup  for  thirty-footers.  Course,  from 
Brenton's  Cove  to  and  around  Dyer's  Island 
and  return,  under  spinnakers  out  and  a  beat 
on  the  return.  Wind,  light,  southwest.  The 
order  of  finish  and  the  elapsed  times  were  as 
follows  : 

Asahl,  2:45:00;  Hera^  2:50:10;  Esperanza.  2:52:20;  Musme, 
2:54:35;  Ca7-olina,  2:54:58;  Vaguero,  2:56:50;  Puck.,  2:59:10; 
Kaci:oon,  3:02:25;  IVatva,  not  timed  :  Rosemary,  not  timed. 

The  Rosemary  is  a  newly  imported  British- 
built  boat,  of  heavier  build  than  the  American 
thirties.  She  is  owned  and  sailed  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Paget.  She  was  over  twenty  minutes 
astern  of  the  winner  in  this  race. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  fleet  disbanded 
after  the  above  race. 

OGDENSBURGH  YACHT  CLUB. 

The  Ogdensburgh  (New  York)  Yacht  Club, 
which  is  a  vigorous  club  organized  last  spring, 
offered  a  three-hundred-dollar  cup  for  the  fif- 
teen-footers. The  race  was  sailed  on  July  2Sth, 
a  number  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club  half- 
raters  having  been  sent  up  the  river  for  the 
competition,  and  Paul  Butler  brought  the  Ves- 
per, which  had  not  been  sailed  since  the  inter- 
national-cup trials  at  Oyster  Bay.  The  entries 
were  as  follows  : 


Nciiiie.  Owner.  Hebnsman.  Crew. 

Vesper Paul  Butler Paul  Butl.r.  ...B.  Ames. 

Sothis. . .  -!  ^-  "■c??"*^'*''^"••^•  '■  G.H  Duejjan  ■'  ^-  ^If^- 
(  i^.  P.  Shearwood  )  ^^-^-^Lij^jjciii  ^    steed. 

Missie Rev.  H.  Kittson. .  .J.  V.  Pelletier.. G.Kittson. 

Mischief... A.  Hamilton     ....A.  Hamilton-}  ^ton.^™'^' 

Anita H.  G.  Eadie    S.Davidson     .H.  Eadie. 

Peffg-y C.  A.  Hayden W.  I.  Zerega..C.Havden. 

Gold  Bug:.  .Joseph  Leyare G.  S.  Dor  win. .J.  Le'yare. 

SotJns  led  all  the  way,  followed  b}'  Vesper. 
The  elapsed  times  were  as  follows  : 

Sothis,  2:02:43;  Vesper.  2:04-25;  Mischief,  2:05:04; 
Peggy,  2:06:34;  Anita,  iwa-.i,^;  Missie,  2:10:51;  Gold  Bug, 
■withdrew . 

Mr.  Duggan  reported  that  he  had  fouled  the 
mark  boat,  and  as  he  was  therefore  disquali- 
fied, the  cup  went  to  Mr.  Butler,  who  vainly 
pleaded  for  another  race. 

The  race  for  the  Bell  cup  for  small  yachts 
was  sailed  at  the  same  time,  the  course  being 
three  rounds  of  the  same  triangle. 

The  results  were  as  follows  : 

Elapsed 

Cricket,  cat  boat i  40  43 

Gethar.  cat  boat i  40  53 

Gloria,  sloop i  43  19 

Pie-de-I-Dee,  sloop i  45  20 

Okieha,  sloop i  49  52 

Pee  Dee  Que,  cat  boat,  withdrew 


RACES    OF    THE    THIRTY-FOOT    CLASS,    TO    AUGUST    18,     1S96, 


Date. 
May  30 
June  6 
June  II 
June  13 
June  16 
June  20 
June  27 
June  29 
June  30 
July  I 
July  2 
July    3 

ijuly    6 
July  II 
July  14 
July  15 
July  17 
uly  18 
uly  18 
uly  19 
uly  20 
July  20 
July  22 
July  22 
July  23 
July  24 
July  24 
July  24 
July  25 
July  25 
July  27 
July  29 
July  30 
August    I 
August    3 
August    3 
August    5 
August    7 
August    8 
August  10 
August  II 
August  12 
August  13 
August  14 
August  15 
August  18 


Race. 
Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club. 
Knickerbocker  Yacht  Club. 
New  York  Yacht  Club.     (Special.) 
Atlantic  Yacht  Club. 
Atlantic  Yacht  Club. 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club. 
Seawanhaka  Yacht  Club. 
Stamford  Yacht  Club. 
Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club. 
Corinthian  Fleet  of  New  Rochelle. 
Horseshoe  Harbor  Yacht  Club. 
New  Rochelle  Yacht  Club. 
American  Yacht  Club. 
Riverside  Yacht  Club. 
Newport. 
Newport. 
Newport. 
Newport. 

Larchmont  Yacht  Club. 
Newport. 

Larchmont  Yacht  Club. 
Newport. 

Larchmont  Yacht  Club. 
Newport. 

Larchmont  Yacht  Club- 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club. 
Newport. 
Newport. 

Larchmont  Yacht  Club. 
Newport. 
Newport. 
Newport. 

Larchmont.     (Match.) 
Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club. 
New  York  Yacht  Club.  (Glen  Cove.) 
Newport. 
Newport. 
Newport. 
Newport. 
Newport. 
Newport. 
Newport. 
Newport. 
Newport. 
Bristol,  R.  I. 
Newport. 


Wind. 
L 
M 
M 
M 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
M 
M 
L 
M 
S 
M 
S 
M 
M 

M  and  L 
M 
S 
M 
L 
L 
S 

L  to  S 
L  to  M 
L 
S 
M 
S 
M 

M 
L 
M 
S 
M 
L 
L 
L 
M 
L 
M 
M 
M 


First. 
Hera 

Vaquero  III. 
Wawa 
Asahi 
Asahi 
Asahi 

Vaquero  III. 
Asahi 
Asahi 
Asahi 
Asahi 
Asahi 
Raccoon 
Carolina 
Asahi 

Vaquero  III. 
Asahi 
Esperanza 
Mai 

Esperanza 
Departure 
Vaquero  III. 
Argonaut 
Asahi 
Musme 
Mai 
Hera 
Asahi 
Mai 
Asahi 

Vaquero  III. 
Asahi 
Musme 
Departure 
Mai 

Esperanza 
Vaquero  III. 
Vaquero  III. 
Hera 

Vaquero  III. 
Asahi 
Asahi 
Hera 
Asahi 

Vaquero  III. 
Asahi 


Second. 
Wawa 
Hera 
Musme 
Mai 
Musme 
Hera 
Hera 

Vaquero  III. 
Esperanza 
Esperanza 
Vaquero  III. 
Mai 

Esperanza 
Musme 
Esperanza 
Esperanza 
Esperanza 
Vaquero  HI. 
Musme 
Vaquero  III. 
Raccoon 
Asahi 
Musme 
Esperanza 
Carolina 
Musme 
Asahi 

Vaquero  III. 
Musme 
Vaquero  III. 
Asahi 
Puck 
Raccoon 
Musme 
Raccoon 
Asahi 
Hera 
Asahi 
Esperanza 
Asahi 
Hera 
Hera 

Vaquero  III. 
Vaquero  III. 
Hera 
Vaquero  III. 


Musme 

Vaquero  IIL 

Esperanza 

Esperanza 

Esperanza 

Vaquero  III. 

Hera 

Vaquero  III. 
Vaquero  III 


Asahi 

Vaquero  III. 

Hera 

Raccoon 

Hera 

Musme 

Esperanza 

Carolina 

Vaquero  III. 

Mai 

Departure 

Esperanza 

Hera 

Carolina 

Hera 

Esperanza 

Wawa 

Raccoon 

Hera 

Asahi 

Hera 

Vaquero  III. 

Hera 

Esperanza 

Vaquero  III. 

Dorothy  II. 

Hera 

Musme 

Hera 


L,  light ;  M,  moderate  :  S,  strong. 


R.  B.  BURCHARD. 
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ATHLETICS. 


GAMES    AT    BOSTON. 

The  annual  games  promoted  by  the  civic 
authorities  of  Boston,  Mass.  have  heretofore 
been  -held  July  4th,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  sanction  for  that  date,  they  were 
this  year  postponed  until  July  nth,  at  Wood 
Island  Park. 

Too-yard  run,  novice — Final  heat,  F.  L.  Har- 
denbrook,  Harvard  University,  iis. 

loo-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  T.  E. 
Burke,  Boston  Athletic  Association,  scratch, 
10  1-5S. 

440-yard  handicap  run — J.  M.  Shoemaker, 
Boston,  35  yards,  503^3. 

880-yard  handicap  run— A.  L.  Wright,  New- 
ton Athletic  Club,  scratch,  2m.  2  2-55. 

i-mile  handicap  run — A.  L.  Wright,  N.  A.  C, 
scratch,  4m.  25  4-5S. 

i-mile  bicycle  handicap  —  Final  heat,  D. 
Stover,  Noddle  Island  Wheelmen,  20  yards, 
2m.  33s. 

2-mile  bicycle  handicap — G.  D.  Stover,  N.  I. 
W.,  30  yards,  5m.  33  3-5S 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — J.  J.  Hurley, 
East  Boston  A.  A.,  5  inches,  5ft.  sin. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap — A.  McDon- 
ald, Chelsea,  i  foot  6  inches,  20ft.  3in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot,  handicap — J.  J.  Hurley, 
E.  B.  A.  A.,  3  feet,  32ft.  4>^in. 

ST,    GEORGE    ATHLETIC   CLUB. 

Their  eighth  annual  games  were  held  July 
25th,  at  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  with  fine  weather, 
poor  track,  and  light  attendance. 

100-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  J  J. 
Keane,   Catholic   Club,  Jersey  City,  i  yard,  10 

3-5S.  ^ 

300-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  K.  S. 
McCrae,  New  York  City,  7  yards,  33  2-5S. 

600-yard  handicap  run — W.  Lupton,  Newark 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  30  yards,  im.  15s. 

880-yard  run,  novice — F.  Liefield,  Twenty- 
third  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  2m.  15  2-5S. 

I-mile  handicap  run — M.  Reagan,  New  West 
Side  A.  C,  90  yards,  4ra.  36  3-5S. 

2-mile  bicycle  race,  novices — A.  Arconet,  L. 
W.,  6m.  i8s. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap— C.  V.  Powell, 
Knickerbocker  A.  C,  scratch,  6ft.  i-8in. 

Running  hop,  step  and  jump,  trial  against 
record— E.  B.  Bless,  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
46ft.  3in. 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  ATHLETIC  CLUB. 

At  their  annual  games,  held  July  nth,  the 
weather  was  hot.  wind  light,  track  in  good  con- 
dition, and  management  satisfactory. 

50-yard  run  for  boys — L.  E.  Varian,  6  4-5S. 

100-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  H.  Hel- 
ler, 6  yards,  los. 

loo-yard  run.  State  championship — R.  Wood, 
10  1-5S. 

220-yard  handicap  run — H.  Heller,  10  yards, 
22  2-5S. 

Quarter-mile  handicap  run — R.  Jones,  15 
yards,  54  2-5S. 

loo-yard  sack  race — Dawley,  39s. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap — F.  B.  Berger, 
scratch,  17  2-5S. 


i-miie  walk — E.  T.  Smith,  gm.  11  4-5S. 

I-mile  bicycle  handicap — E.  C.  Ellett,  50 
yards,  2m.  12  2-5S. 

I-mile  bicycle  race — R.  D.  Gammon,  2m.  37 
2-5S. 

2-mile  bicycle  lap  race — D.  Wright,  Denver 
Wheel  Club,  22  points,  4m.  385. 

5-mile  bicycle  race,  club  handicap — C  J.  Hol- 
man,  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  12m.  43  2-5S. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap— J.  A.  Eng- 
land, scratch,  5ft.  8  i-4in. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap — G.  A. 
Toomey,  i  foot  8  inches,  19ft.  6in. 

Pole  vault,  handicap — A.  L.  Graeber,  scratch, 
loft,  4  i-2in. 

Putting  shot  weighing  15  lbs,  6  oz. — A.  L. 
Graeber,  37ft.  8  i-2in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer,  handicap — M.  Ma- 
honey,  scratch,  114ft.  3  i-ain. 

Tug-of-war— Denver  Athletic  Club,  G.  B. 
Whitney  (anchor),  B.  Davis,  C.  Thorpe,  G.  E. 
Toomey,  i  ;  Shamrock  A.  C,  2  ;  by  Sin. 

METROPOLITAN     ASSOCIATION     OF      THE     AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC    UNION. 

Their  sixth  annual  championship  m^eeting 
was  held  August  ist,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
New  Jersey  Athletic  Club,  Bayonne  City,  New 
Jersey,  with  fine  weather,  fast  track,  light  wind 
and  sparse  attendance.  More  than  half  of  the 
scheduled  officials  were  absent,  and  some  of 
the  volunteer  substitutes  lacked  knowledge  of 
their  duties.  The  games  are  open  only  to  ath- 
letes of  clubs  which  are  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  this  fact  debarred  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  from  making  any  entries.  The 
absence  of  that  team  left  club  scores  more 
doubtful  than  in  previous  years,  and  the  actual 
result  was  as  close  as  could  be.  The  N.  J.  A.  C, 
beat  the  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  by  i  point,  this 
score  being  open  to  revision  if  protests  against 
several  placed  athletes  should  be  decided 
against  them. 

Of  the  42  clubs  belonging  to  the  association, 
19  sent  one  or  more  competitors  to  this  meet- 
ing, but  only  6  clubs  won  championships.  The 
score  of  the  19  competing  clubs  was  as  follows  : 

New  Jersey  Athletic  Club,  5  firsts,  7  seconds 
and  3  thirds — 49  points. 

Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  4  firsts,  6  sec- 
onds and  10  thirds — 48  points. 

Pastime  Athletic  Club,  of  New  York  City,  5 
firsts — 25  points. 

New  West  Side  Athletic  Club,  i  first,  3  sec- 
onds and  2  thirds — 16  points. 

Catholic  Club,  of  Jersey  City,  i  first  and  i 
second — 8  points. 

Pastime  Athletic  Club,  of  Sjn-acuse,  N.  Y.,  i 
first — 5  points. 

Xavier  Athletic  Association,  i  third — i  point. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Athletic  Club,  i  third — i 
point. 

Riverside  (N.  J.)  Athletic  Club,  o. 

Metropolitan  Insurance  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, o. 

New  York  Turn  Verein,  o. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Athletic  Club,  o. 

Cathedral  Athletic  Club,  o. 

St.  George's  Athletic  Club,  o. 

National  Athletic  Club,  o. 
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Williamsburg  Athletic  Association,  o. 

Bay  Ridge  Athletic  Club,  o. 

Clipper  Athletic  Club,  o. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Athletic  Club,  o. 

loo-yard  run  —  Final  heat,  R.  W.  Moore, 
Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  16  2-5S  ;  J.  J. 
Keane,  Catholic  Club,  Jersey  City,  second,  by 
1-2  yard;  S.  K.  Thomas,  K.  A.  C,  third,  by 4ft. ; 
H.  Blank,  New  West  Side  A.  C,  fourth,  drew 
the  worst  lane  and  was  annoyed  by  spectators 
leaning  over  the  fence. 

220-yard  run — Final  heat,  J.  J.  Keane,  C.  C  , 
23  3-5S. ;  A.  A.  Sulzer,  New  Jersey  A.  C, 
second,  by  2ft.;  R.  W.  Moore,  K.  A.  C,  third, 
by  2ft.;  H.  Blank,  N.  W.  S.  A.  C,  fourth. 

440-yard  run — J.  Buck,  K.  A.  C,  52  4-5S. ;  P. 
J.  Corley,  N.  W.  S.  A.  C,  second,  by  7ft.;  G. 
G.  Hollander,  K.  A.  C,  third,  by  4ft. 

Half-mile  run  — G.  G.  Hollander,  K.  A.  C, 
2m.  2  2-5S. ;  C.  M.  Carbonell,  K.  A.  C,  second, 
by  10  yards  ;  A.  R.  Tomlinson,  K.  A.  C,  third, 
by  2  yards. 

i-mile  run— E.  W.  Hjertberg,  N.  J.  A.  C, 
4m.  29  4-5S.  ;  C.  H.  Bean,  N.  J.  A.  C,  2,  by  7 
yards  ;  A.  J.  Walsh,  Xavier  A.  A.,  3,  by  150 
yards. 

3-mile  run — E.  W.  Hjertberg,  N.  J.  A.  C, 
15m.  32  3-5S.  ;  C.  H.  Bean,  N.  J.  A.  C,  2,  by 
45  yards  ;  P.  Mackey,  N.  W.  S.  A.  C,  3,  by  80 
yards. 

120-yard  hurdle  race,  on  grass — W.  B.  Rog- 
ers, N.  J.  A.  C,  17s.  ;  A.  F.  Beers,  K.  A.  C,  2, 
by  4  feet ;    F.  C.  Martin,  K.  A.  C,  3,  by  8  feet. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — P.  J.  Corley,  N.  W.  S. 
A.  C,  27  1-5S.  ;  F.  C.  Martin,  K.  A.  C,  2  by  a 
few  inches  A.  F.  Beers,  K.  A.  C,  3,  by  a 
yard. 

i-mile  walk — S.  Leibgold,  Pastime  A.  C,  6m. 
52  2-5S.  ;  L.  Leibgold,  N.  J.  A.  C,  2,  by  6 
yards  ;  M.  H.  Donovan,  N.  J.  A.  C,  3,  by  10 
yards. 

3-mile  walk — S.  Leibgold,  P.  A.  C,  24m. 
3  2-5S.  ;  L.  Leibgold,  N.  J.  A.  C,  2,  by  40 
yards;  M.  H.  Donovan,  T.  J.  A.  C,  3,  by  50 
yards. 

2-mile  bicycle  race — W.  Roome,  N.  J.  A.  C, 
5m.  29s.  ;  W.  L.  Darmer,  N.  J.  A.  C,  2,  by  3 
yards  ;   W.  F.  Owen,  K.  A.  C,  3,  by  4  yards. 

Running  high  jump — C.  U.  Powell,  K.  A.  C, 
6ft.  ;  D.  Reuss,  K.  A.  C.  and  G.  B.  Becker, 
Syracuse  A.  A.,  tied  at  5ft.  iiin.,  and  Reuss 
won  the  jump  off  at  the  same  height. 

Running  broad  jump — M.  Prinstein,  Pastime 


A.  C.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  20ft.  nin.  ;  C.  E.  Mulli- 
gan, K.  A.  C,  20ft.  9i-2in.  ;  W.  B.  Rogers,  N. 
J.  A.  C,  20ft.  9  i-8in. 

Pole  vault- C.  F.  Hamilton,  N.  J.  A.  C,  and 
S.  K.  Thomas,  K.  A.  C,  tied  at  loft.  iiin.  ,and 
in  the  vault  off  Hamilton  won  at  loft.  iiin.  ;  D. 
Reuss,  K  A.  C,  G.  Casey,  N.  J.  A.  C.  and  J. 
Balz,  New  York  Turn  Verein,  tied  at  9ft.  6in., 
and  in  the  vault  off  Reuss  won  at  loft.  sin. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot— J.  S.  Mitchell,  P.  A.  C, 
39ft.  4in.  ;  J.  Hertv.  N.  W.  S.  A.  C,  38ft.  loin.  ; 
F.  L.  Lambrecht, 'K.  A.  C,  37ft.  Sin.  Lam- 
brecht  was  amateur  champion  of  America  fif- 
teen years  ago. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — J.  S.  Mitchell,  P. 
A.  C,  133ft.  4^in.  ;  B.  C.  Davis,  N.  J.  A.  C, 
105ft.  1034 in.  ;  F.  L.  Lambrecht,  K.  A.  C,  8ift. 
6in.  Lambrecht  was  American  amateur  cham- 
pion at  this  game  also,  fifteen  years  ago. 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight — J.  S.  Mitchell,  P.  A. 
C,  28ft.  7in.  ;  D.  O'Connell,  N.  W.  S.  A.  C, 
23ft.  6in.  ;  E.  Stoll,  N.  W.  S.  A.  C,  21ft.  Sin. 

EAST    BOSTON    ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION. 

At  their  annual  games,  held  August  ist,  at 
Oak  Island,  Revere,  Mass.,  the  times  of  several 
races  showed  that  the  track  was  short,  or  the 
watches  fast. 

75-yard  run,  novices — Final  heat,  A.  Mc- 
Donald, Chelsea,  8s. 

75-yard  handicap  run  —  Final  heat,  J  F. 
Quinlan,  Fordham  College,  scratch,  7  3-5S.;  W. 
J.  Holland,  East  Boston  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, 8ft.,  second;  B.  J.  Wefers,  Georgetown 
University,  3  yards  behind  scratch,  won  his  first 
trial  heat  in  7  4-5S.,  but  was  beaten  in  second 
round. 

440-yard  handicap  run — W.  B.  Boyce,  New- 
ton, 30  yards,  50s. 

Half-mile  handicap  run — J.  D.  Delaney,  Miz- 
pah  A.  C,  scratch,  2m.  2s. 

I-mile  handicap  run  —  R.  A.  McLennan, 
Somerville,  150  yards,  4m.  26s. 

Potato  handicap — Final  heat,  J.  J.  Crowley, 
St.  Mary's  A.  C,  owes  25  feet,  33s. 

I-mile  team  race — East  Boston  A.  A.,  R.  P. 
Williams,  F.  Rowe,  J.  M.  Jackson,  W.  J.  Hol- 
land, 3m.  32  3-5S. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — N.  J,  Young, 
E.  B.  A.  A.,  6  inches,  5ft.  4  3-4in. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap— H.  C.  Mc- 
Grath,  Boston  College,  i  foot  6  inches,  19ft. 
10  3-4in.  W.   B.  Curtis. 


ROWING. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    WISCONSIN   WINS   ANOTHER 
RACE. 

July  4th,  on  Lake  Minnetonka  ;  eight-oared 
shells,  with  coxswains  ;  2  miles,  straightaway, 
in  still  water^University  of  Wisconsin,  iim. 
42s. ;  Minnesota  Boat  Club,  second,  by  a  quarter 
length.  The  race  would  have  been  still  closer 
had  not  an  intruding  steamboat  washed  Min- 
nesota near  the  finish. 

At  the  first  trial  one  of  Wisconsin's  oarsmen 
broke  his  footboard  at  the  first  stroke,  and  Min- 
nesota refusing  to  go  on  against  a  crippled 
crew,  a  delay  of  more  than  two  hours  ensued, 
while  Wisconsin  s  boat  could  be  towed  across 
the  lake  and  repaired.     The   second  attempt 


was  made  after  8  p.  m.,  with  light  wind  and 
fairly  smooth  water,  and  little  daylight. 

DAUNTLESS    ROWING    CLUB. 

Their  annual  regatta  and  Ladies'  Day  was 
held  July  nth,  on  the  Harlem  River,  the  course 
being  a  third  of  a  mile  straightaway  with  the 
tide. 

Single-scull  gigs,  handicap — H.  Farjeon, 
scratch,  3m.  14  2-5S. 

Single-scull  shells,  handicap^ — E.  T.  Rosen- 
heimer,  scratch,  3m.  14s. 

Double-scull  gigs — E.  T.  Rosenheimer  (bow), 
H.  Farjeon  (stroke),  2m.  49  2-5S. 

Four-oared  gigs,  with  coxswains — W.  Hol- 
man  (bow);  E.    T.   Rosenheimer,  A.  Tierney.. 
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E.  H.  Anderson  (stroke),  E.    Hammerschlag 
(coxswain),  2m.  55  4-5S. 

Eight-oared  barges,  with  coxswains  and  lady 
passengers,  D.  Findlay  (bow),  E.  C.  Conlin, 
R.  R.  Mamlok,  W.  Holman,  T.  B.  Cleary,  E. 
P.  Kafka,  E.  Miller,  E.  H.  Anderson  (stroke), 
A.  Hammerschlag  (coxswain),  3m.  35  2-5S 

Eight-oared  shells,  Avith  coxswains — F.  C. 
Conlin  (bow),  F.  C  Vanderboget,  W.  Hol- 
man, T.  B.  Cleary,  H.  Farjeon,  E.  H.  Ander- 
son, E.  Millar,  J.  J.  Shea  (stroke),  A.  Ham- 
merschlag (coxswain),  2m.   ig  2-55. 

LONG    ISLAND    AMATEUR    ROWING   ASSOCIATION, 

Their  eleventh  annual  regatta  was  rowed 
July  i8th,  over  a  i-mile  straightaway  course  in 
Flushing  Bay,  with  fine  weather,  fresh  wind, 
lumpy  v/ater  and  inefficient  management. 

Junior  single-scull  shells — E.  H.  Merle,  Va- 
runa  Boat  Club,  6m.  51s. 

Single-scull  shells,  handicap — E.  H.  Merle, 
V.  B.  C,  35  seconds,  6m.  50  1-4S. 

Junior  double-scull  gigs — Nonpareil  Boat 
Club.  G.  Bates  (bow)    M.  Norton  (stroke),  7m. 

2IS. 

Double-scull  shells — Harlem  Rowing  Club, 
W.  M.  Amon  (bow),  J.  M.  Maher  (stroke),  6m. 
II  1-4S. 

Junior  four-oared  gigs,  with  coxswains — Va- 
runa  Boat  Club,  J.  Britton  (bow),  O.  S.  Painter, 
C.  Hader,  W.  Hannigan  (stroke),  J.  Cowen 
{coxswain),  5m.  48s. 

Four-oared  gigs,  with  coxswains — V.  B.  C, 
J.  Coughlin  (bow),  R.  McDougal,  W.  Norris,  C. 
Belger  (stroke),  J.  Cowen  (coxswain),  5m.  44>^s. 

Junior  four-shells  for  the  Eagle  Cup — Sea- 
wanhaka  Boat  Club,  W.  Farnam  (bow).  R.  Far- 
nam,  L.  Stevens,  T  Vossler  (stroke),  5m.  27^8. 

Four-oared  shells — Staten  Island  Boat  Club, 
A.  Reimer  (bow),  K.  Wolff,  P.  Vose,  L.  Wolff 
(stroke),  5m.  24s. 

ATLANTIC   BOAT    CLUB. 

Their  thirty-eighth  annual  regatta  was  rowed 
July  25th,  over  a  one-mile  course,  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  oiT  Guttenberg,  N.  J. 

Single-scull  shells — R.  Emmecki,  7m.  us. 

Double-scull  working  boats,  with  coxswains 
— W.  Odenwald  (bow)  W.  Trenkamp  (stroke), 
H.  Walter  (coxswain),  Sm.  36  3-5S. 

Double-scull  gigs, with  coxswains — A.  Hassel- 
man  (bow),  A.  Undeutsch  (stroke),  C.  Fitz- 
patrick  (coxswain),  7m.  50  2-5S. 

Pair-oared  gigs,  with  coxswains — E.  Norman 
{bow),  W.  Trenkamp  (stroke),  C.  Thies  (cox- 
swain), 7m.  22  2-5S. 

Junior  four-oared  barges,  with   coxswains — 

F.  M.   Volk   (bow),    E.   Norman,  C.   Thies,   E. 
Luning  (stroke),  7m.  35  2-5S 

Four-oared  shells — A.  Hexme  (bow),  A.  Has- 
selman,  A.  Undeutsch,  H.  C.  Kudlich  (stroke), 
■6m.  40  2  5s. 

Valencia  Boat  Club,  junior  four-oared  gigs, 
with  coxswains,  postponed  from  the  regatta  of 
that  club— E.  Crawford  (bow),  A.  Robb,  G.  C. 
Tompkins,  D.  Crawford  (stroke),  H.  C.  Siemer 
(coxswain),  rowed  over  in  7m.  45  1-55. 

AMATEUR    SCULLING    CHAMPIONSHIP    OF   THE 
SCHUYLKILL    RIVER. 

A  race  for  this  honor  was  contested  August 
JSt,  in  single-scull  shells,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 


the  course  being  a  mile  and  a  half  straightaway, 
with  a  slight  current. 

F.  Cresser,  Vesper  Boat  Club,  gm.  2s. ;  J.  B. 
Juvenal,  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  second,  by 
three-quarters  of  a  length  ;  E.  Marsh,  V.  B.  C, 
third,  by  the  same  distance. 

POTOMAC    RIVER    REGATTA. 

At  their  annual  regatta,  rowed  August  ist, 
on  the  upper  course  at  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
weather  was  pleasant,  with  light  winds  and 
smooth  water.  The  course  was  a  mile  and  a 
half  with  one  turn,  except  the  eight-oared  race, 
which  was  one  mile  straightaway. 

Junior  single-scull  shells — R.  C.  Lockwood, 
West  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Boat  Club,  lom. 
37  3-5S. 

Junior  four-oared  shells — Ariel  B  C,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  rowed  over  alone  in  lom.  54s. 

Light-weight   four  -  oared   shells  —  Columbia 

A.  C,  rowed  over  alone. 

Senior  four-oared  shells — Pennsylvania  Barge 
Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  8m.  59s. 

Junior  eight-oared  shells  with  coxswains — 
Columbia  A.  C,  5m.  23  3-5S. 

Intermediate  eight -oared  shells,  with  cox- 
swains— Columbia  A.  C,  5m.  32  2-5S. 

NORTHWESTERN    AMATEUR     ROWING    ASSOCIATION. 

At  their  twenty  -  eighth  annual  regatta, 
rowed  July  30th,  at  Trenton,  Mich.,  there  was 
a  fresh  wind  with  lumpy  water  on  the  first  day, 
while  the  second  day  had  no  wind  and  smooth 
water.  The  course  for  the  rowing  races  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  with  one  turn,  and  for  the 
canoe  races  a  half  mile  straightaway  with  a 
strong  current. 

Single  canoes — W.  C.  Noack,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Boat  Club,  3m.  57>^s. 

Tandem  canoes — Detroit  B.  C,  C.  L.  Gould 
and  W.  C.  Noack,  3m.  i8^s. 

Junior  single-scull  shells — Dr  N.  T.  Lan- 
glois,  Wyandotte  (Mich  )  Boat  Club,  12m.  51s. 

Senior  single-scull  shells — L.  Van  Damme, 
M.  B.  C,  rowed  over  in  12m.  15  ^s.  , 

Junior  double-scull  shells — Detroit  B.  C  ,  E. 

B.  Nail  (bow),  W  D  Gridley  (stroke).  12m. 
2is.;  Mutual  B.  C.  did  not  finish. 

Senior  double-scull  shells — Mutual  B.  C,  A. 
A.  LeFevre  (bow),  C.  L.  Van  Damme  (stroke), 
lom.  57s.;  Detroit  B.  C,  iim.  i3^s. 

Junior  pa,ir-oared   shells — Detroit  B.  C,  F. 

A.  Cook  (bow),  W.  A.  Warner  (stroke),  12m. 
2S.;  Mutual  B.  C. ,  12m.  45s. 

Senior  pair-oared  shells — Detroit  B.  C. ,  F.  A. 
Cooke  (bow),  W.  A.  Warner  (stroke),  r.  o.  in 
12m.  i8s. 

Four-oared  gigs,  with  coxswains — Ecorse  B. 

C.  A.  D.  Beaubien  (bow),  E.  R.  Labodie,  L. 
W.  Champaigne,  M.  S.  Bourassa  (stroke),  T. 
Bondie  (coxswain),  lom.  343^s.;  Detroit  B.  C. 
iim.  I3^s. 

Junior  four-oared  shells — Ecorse  B.  C,  C.  J. 
Tank  (bow),  L.  Champaigne,  A.  S.  Beaubien, 
C.  Slaser  (stroke),  lom.  3gs.;  Mutual  B  C, 
lom.  50s.;  Detroit  B.  C.  disqualified  for  fouling 
Ecorse  at  the  turn,  the  collision  sinking  the 
Detroit  boat. 

Senior  four-oared  shells — AVyandotte  B.  C, 
M.  C.  Busha  (bow),  W.  R.  Ocobock,  C.  A.  Pris- 
korn,  E.  B.  Nellis  (stroke),   lom.  6^s  ;  Ecorse 

B.  C,  lom.  15  ^s.  W.  B.  Curtis. 
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SWIMMING. 


CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE   AMATEUR  ATHLETIC 

UNION. 

Their  annual  championship  meeting  was  held 
July  4th  in  Lac  La  Belle,  Oconomowoc,  Wis- 
consin, with  fine  weather,  fresh  breeze  and 
lumpy  water.  In  addition  to  the  champion- 
ships, the  programme  included  a  100-yard  tub 
race,  a  100-yard  race  for  novices  and  a  loo-j^ard 
race  for  local  swimmers. 

100-yard  championship — G.  J.  Whittaker, 
Chicago  Athletic  Association,  im.  93-5S. ;  B. 
A.  Hart,  Kadishe's  Natatorium,  second  ;  J.  J. 
Couch,  C   A.  A.,  third. 

220-yard  championship — G.  J.  Whittaker,  C. 
A.  A.,  3m.  7*3-5S.  ;  B.  A.  Hart,  K.  N.,  second  ; 
J.  J.  Couch.  C.  A.  A.,  third. 

i-mile  championship — B.  A.  Hart,  K.  N., 
32m.  IIS.;  J.  F.  Haunty,  Milwaukee  Rowing 
Club,  second. 

RACING   AT    GENEVA    LAKE,    WISCONSIN. 

August  ist  was  "  water  day  "  at  the  camp  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
50  yards,  ladies — Miss  Hansel,  im.  i8s. 
50  yards — H.  H.  Wikel,  40s. 
Diving  for  style,  ladies — Miss  Burnell,  first. 
Diving  for  style — E.  W.  Roehn,  first. 
High  dive — H.  W.  HuUinger,  5ft.  3  i-2in. 
Long  Dive — E.  W.  Roehn,  first. 
Tub  race — Miss  J.  Lamoreaux,  first. 


RACING    AT    PHILADELPHIA,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

An  amateur  meeting  was  held  August  ist  at 
Washington  Park,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Caledonian  Club. 

100  yards,  final  heat — J.  J.  Eagan,  Caledonian 
Club,  im.  42  4-5S.  ;  C.  H.  Pyrah,  National 
Swimming  Association,  second  ;  J.  B.  Fon- 
taine, Jr.,  N.  S.  A.,  third. 

440-yards — F.  Wenk,  New  York  A.  C,  7m. 
57s.  ;  E.  S.  Hopkins,  N.  S.  A.,  second  ;  G.  H. 
Richardson,  C.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  third. 

Tub  race — A.  Galanaugh,  unattached,  2m. 
132-5S.  ;  J.  Hurst,  Keystone  B.  C,  second;  W. 
Hurst,  K.  B.  C,  third. 

FRESH    AIR    CLUB. 

The  first  section  of  their  annual  champion- 
ship sports  was  contested  August  2d,  in  rough 
salt  water  at  Bensonhurst,  L.  I. 

50  yards  straightaway — S.  J.  Montgomery, 
overhand  breast  stroke,  first  ;  W.  L.  Freuden- 
stein,  overhand  breast  stroke,  second,  by  5  feet ; 
H.  E.  Buermeyer,  back  stroke,  third,  by  3  feet. 

Quarter-mile,  with  i  turn — H.  E.  Buermeyer, 
first ;  S.  J.  Montgomery,  second,  by  50  yards  ; 
W.  B.  Curtis  quit  at  100  yards. 

Plunging — H.  E.  Buermeyer,  first ;  W.  B. 
Curtis,  second  ;  S.  J.  Montgomery,  third. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


QUOITS. 


CHAMPIONSHIP   TOURNAMENT. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  contest  for  the  Bell 
trophy,  representing  the  championship  of 
America,  was  held  July  9th,  at  Van  Cortlandt 
Park,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grand  National  Curlers'  Club. 

First  round — R.  Boyd,  21  ;  R  Kellock,  21; 
G.  Telfer,  21;  J.  McLaren,  21;  F.  Dykes,  21; 
J.  F.  Connelly,  21;  J.  Kellock,  21;  A.  McLaren, 
21;  J.  McMillan,  21;  G.  Frazier,  21;  W.  Thomp- 
son, 21;  A.  Gillies,  21;  N.  Dobee,  17;  D.  Mc- 
Murtrie,  13;  T.  T.  Archibald,  20;  J.  L.  McEwen, 
15;  R.  Ellin,  20;  P.  F  Gilmartin,  19;  J.  B.  Cole, 
15;  R.  McBeth,  14;  W.  Henderson,  9;  A.  Man- 


well,  4;  A.Thompson,  9;  A.  Pratt,  5;  T.  Nich- 
olson, a  bye. 

Second  round — J.  McLaren,  21;  J.  Kellock,, 
21;  T.  Nicholson,  21;  R.  Kellock,  21;  J.  F. 
Connelly,  21;  G.  Tilfer,  21;  R.  Boyd,  7;  A. 
McLaren,  7;  G.  Frazier,  13;  J.  McMillan  7;  F. 
Dykes,  7  ;   A.  Gillies,  9;  W.  Thompson,  a  bye. 

Third  round — T.Nicholson,  21;  W.  Thomp- 
son, 21;  J.  Kellock,  21;  J.  F.  Connelly,  14;  R. 
Kellock,  13;  G.  Tilfer,  16;  J.  McLaren,  a  bye. 

Fourth  round — J.  Kellock,  21;  W.  Thomp- 
son, 21;  J.  McLaren,  2;  T.  Nicholson,  12. 

Final  round — W.  Thompson,  21  ;  J.  Kel- 
lock, 7.  W.  B.  Curtis. 


CYCLING. 


A  combination  of  conditions  conspired  to 
bring  about,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1896,  the  first  general  embarrassment  in  the 
history  of  the  American  cycling  trade.  From 
the  introduction  of  the  safety  until  the  opening 
of  the  present  season  each  year  had  witnessed 
a  number  of  valuable  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  While 
these  were  in  a  process  of  annual  evolution  the 
trade  was  uniformly  prosperous,  the  number  of 
high-grade  wheels  manufactured  largely  ex- 
ceeded those  of  medium  and  low  grade,  and 
nearly  every  maker  covered  his  product  with  a 
liberal  and  long-time  guarantee. 

In  the  winter  of  1894-5  the  science  of  cycle 
manufacture  reached  a  point  beyond  which  it 
was  apparently  ' '  impossible  to  go  without  some 
radical  departure  from  the  present  time-proven 
types, "to  use  Outing's  own  phrase  of  that  time. 


Until  then,  like  the  bicycle  itself,  the  expensive 
automatic  machinery  used  by  all  first-class 
makers  was  necessarily  changed  at  a  great  an- 
nual cost  to  keep  pace  with  the  evolution  in 
construction,  and  to  this  fact  was  due  a  produc- 
tion in  keeping  with  a  healthy  demand,  and  the 
absence  of  a  ruinous  competition  with  inferior 
grades. 

The  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  bicycle 
trade  in  1895,  and  the  practical  withdrawal  of 
all  English  machines  from  the  American  mar- 
ket, together  with  the  slightly  decreased  cost  of 
production,  made  possible  by  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  present  types,  drew  into  the  manu- 
facturing field  an  abundance  of  capital  that 
doubled  the  product  of  1S95  for  the  season  of 
1896,  and  placed  on  the  market  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  low  than  of  high-grade  wheels.  While 
the  demand  was  equal  to  the  supply,  a  majority 
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of  the  latter  were  listed  at  $ioo,  which  price  was 
cut  in  the  inevitable  close  competition,  some- 
times as  much  as  fifty  per  cent.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  the  time  had  come  when  a  bicycle  could 
be  ridden  more  than  one  season  without  becom- 
ing out  of  date,  to  which  fact  is  due  a  slight 
failing  off  in  the  sales  of  high-grade  bicycles 
during  1896,  as  compared  with  those  of  medium 
or  low  grade. 

The  crisis  came  in  the  early  summer  of  the 
present  year.  The  well-established  makers  con- 
sidered the  contest  one  for  the  preservation  of 
former  standards  of  material  and  workmanship, 
and  refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  competition. 
The  struggle  was  almost  entirely  between 
makers  of  medium-grade  and  cheap  bicycles, 
and  more  than  forty-five  companies  were  forced 
to  assign  between  June  ist  and  August  loth. 
Meanwhile  the  policy  of  the  old-time  manu- 
facturers triumphed,  and  the  standard  price  for 
their  products  remained  unaltered. 

The  crisis  of  1896  was  inevitable,  and  the  re- 
sults will  ultimately  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
all  who  have  been  able  to  weather  the  storm,  as 
well  as  the  riding  public  who  are  saved  from  an- 
other such  deluge  of  badly  constructed  wheels, 
listing  at  various  prices  down  to  $40.  And 
then,  too,  it  has  been  shown  that  no  competi- 
tion, no  matter  how  fierce,  can  cut  the  prices  of 
the  highest-grade  bicycles.  These  are  wonder- 
fully complex  machines,  of  the  actual  cost  of 
which  the  public  cannot  conceive.  Reduction 
of  price  must  be  brought  about,  if  at  all,  by 
cheapening  of  the  present  cost  of  production, 
without  lowering  their  grade.  This  is  a  possi- 
bility of  189S,  hardly  of  1897. 

THE  NEW  RACING  RULES. 

The  new  racing  rules,  brought  out  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  season  by  the  Racmg 
Board  of  the  L.  A.  W. ,  have  not  worked  with- 
out some  friction,  and  their  strict  enforcement 
has  resulted  in  the  suspension,  for  various 
periods  from  thirty  days  to  one  year,  of  several 
hundred  racing  men  throughout  the  country. 
Particularly  have  the  colleges  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  learning  suffered  by  a  thoughtless 
violation  of  rules  to  which  they  did  not  con- 
sider themselves  amenable,  but  with  which 
they  must  comply  as  long  as  the  control  of 
Araerican  racing  is  vested  in  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen,  under  penalty  of  the 
suspension  of  all  competitors. 

As  the  1896  racing  season  is  not  yet  over,  and 
as  the  same  regulations  will  remain  practically 
unchanged  for  next  year,  at  least,  the  following 
summary  of  the  essential  rules  has  been  pre- 
pared to  guide  the  amateur  contestant  in  com- 
pliance therewith  : 

See  that  every  tournament  in  which  you 
compete  is  sanctioned  by  the  Racing  Board  of 
the  L.  A.  W. 

In  entering  for  class  races,  don't  forget  that 
your  class  record  is  the  time  in  which  you  have 
won  your  fastest  heat,  trial  or  final. 

Having  won  a  prize  in  a  track  competition, 
the  rider  ceases  to  be  a  novice. 

Be  prepared  to  state  on  the  entry-blank  your 
best  time  for  the  distance  to  be  covered  in  the 
several  events  in  which  you  will  compete,  and 
remember  that  a  single  false  entry  makes  yon 
liable  to  suspension. 


Every  entry-blank  must  contain  the  rider's 
legal  address,  and  must  be  signed  by  him  or  by 
one  authorized  to  act  for  him. 

The  competitor  must  start  in  every  handicap 
event  in  which  he  is  entered,  unless  excused  by 
the  referee  "  for  good  and  sufficient  reason." 

The  L.  A.  W.  assumes  no  control  over  road 
racing.  Amateurs  and  professionals  may  com- 
pete together  where  no  cash  prizes  are  offered. 

No  amateur  may  compete  over  100  miles 
from  his  legal  residence,  except  within  his  own 
State  division,  without  the  permission  of  the 
Racing  Board  or  its  State  representative,  nor 
for  a  prize  of  greater  value  than  $50,  without 
special  permission. 

HILL   CLIMBING   AND    GEARING. 

Hill  climbing  is  as  much  a  matter  of  skill  as  of 
strength.  The  best  results  are  always  obtained 
by  a  continuous  and  even  application  of  power, 
well  within  the  rider's  abilities,  for  a  hill  that 
cannot  be  ascended  on  a  wheel,  without  undue 
exertion,  should  be  walked.  If  the  rider  cannot 
maintain  a  regular  pace  and  is  prone  to  use 
great  force  for  a  time,  only  to  slow  down  before 
reaching  the  summit,  he  tires  himself  without 
securing  as  good  results  as  when  catching  the 
pedal  at  the  height  of  the  stroke,  with  lowered 
heel,  and  with  more  or  less  ankle  motion,  he 
follows  its  complete  revolution.  By  this  meth- 
od all  the  muscles  used  in  cycling  are  brought 
into  action  with  small  liability  of  undue  fatigue 
or  strain.  A  majority  of  the  hill-climbing  con- 
tests of  the  early  days  of  cycling  were  won  on 
majhines  of  the  Star  type,  propelled  by  levers 
and  ratchets,  with  which  it  was  possible  to 
maintain  an  absolutely  continuous  application 
of  power,  not  so  easy  with  the  circular  motion 
of  the  cranks  on  the  old  ordinaries.  A  moder- 
ate amount  of  practice  will  give  the  skilled 
rider  a  nearly  equal  command  over  all  but  the 
highest  geared  of  the  modern  safeties. 

The  "gear"  of  a  bicycle  is  the  distance,  in 
inches,  covered  by  one  perfect  revolution  of 
the  pedals,  and  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
diameter  of  the  rear  wheel  by  the  number  of 
teeth  on  the  front  sprocket,  and  dividing  this 
product  by  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  rear 
sprocket. 

For  example  :  28  (diameter  of  the  rear  wheel 
in  inches)  multiplied  \iy  18  (number  of  teeth  on 
front  sprocket)  equals  504  divided  by  7  (number 
of  teeth  on  rear  sprocket)  equals  72,  the  wheel's 
gear. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance 
every  gear  in  common  use.  Fractions  of  inches 
are  not  given  : 

Diameter  Teeth  Teeth 

of  rear.  in  front  in  rear 

wheel.  sprocket.  sprocket.        Gear 
28  in.     multiplied  by    16    divided  by    6    equals    74 

28  in.  •'  16  "  7  '•  64 

28  in.  "  16  '■  8  "  56 

28  in.  "  17  '■  6  "  79 

28  in.  "  17  "  7  "  68 

28  in  "  17  '■  8  "  59 

28  in.  "  18  "  6  "  84 

28  in.  "  18  "  7  "  72 

28  in.  "  18  "  8  "  63 

28  in.  "  20  "  6  "  93 

28  in.  "  20  "  7  "  80 

28  in.  "  20  "  8  "  70 

28  in.  "  22  "  7  "  88 

28  in.  "  22  "  8  "  77 

28  in.  "  24  "  7  "  96 

28  in.  "  24  "  8  "  84 
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Diameter 
of  rear 
wheel. 
28  in. 
26  in. 
26  in. 
26  in. 
26  in. 
26  in. 
26  in. 
26  in. 
26  in. 
26  in. 
26  in. 


Teeth  Teeth 

in  front  in  rear 

sprocket.  sprocket.         Gear. 

multiplied  by  26    divided  by    8    equals    91 


ANENT  CONTINENTAL  TOURING. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  many  correspond- 
ents, it  may  be  said  that  France  is  by  far  the 
best  country  in  Continental  Europe  for  cycle 
touring.  One  may  travel  from  the  English 
Channel  to  the  Pyrenees,  or  from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  the  Switzerland  border  without  leav- 
ing a  superb  system  of  national  roads,  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  ride«with  ease  two  hours 
after  a  hard  rain.  The  whole  country  is  well 
mapped  out,  and  the  roadside  inns  may  be  re- 
lied upon  to  furnish  ample  accommodations 
between  the  larger  cities.  The  tourist  may  go 
wherever  he  will,  with  the  utmost  assurance  of 
courteous  treatment,  and  if  he  wishes  to  take 
the  train  at  any  point,  his  wheel  will  be  care- 
fully transported  as  personal  baggage,  free  of 
charge.  In  addition,  every  town,  no  matter  how 
small,  has  one  or  more  reliable  repair  shops, 
where  any  accident  to  the  wheel  or  tire  may  be 
quickly  remedied  at  a  small  charge. 

There  is  interest  enough  in  France  to  occupy 
much  more  than  the  time  allotted  to  the  ordi- 
nary tour,  but  if  another  country  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  cycling  itinerary,  an  excursion 
across  the  border  into  Switzerland  may  be 
strongl}^  recommended.  Here  also  a  splendid 
system  of  national  highways  will  be  found, 
vying  with  those  of  France,  and  making  a 
tour  among  the  mountains  less  difficult  than 
the  ride  from  New  York  to  Albany  through  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

In  Holland  and  Belgium  the  highways  are 
ordinarily  good  and  the  towns  near  together,  but 
one  disadvantage  will  be  found  in  the  tiled 
roads  which  number  more  miles  than  those  of 
Macadam.  When  not  in  good  repair,  rid- 
ing over  a  tiled  surface  demands  close  at- 
tention, which  the  average  tourist  would 
prefer  to  give  to  the  points  of  interest  en 
route. 

Altogether  then,  for  a  short  continental 
tour,  we  would  advise  the  cyclist  to  choose 
France,  especially  if  unacquainted  with  any 
European  language.  The  French  people  are 
very  quick  to  comprehend  the  tourist's  mean- 
ing, however  imperfectly  expressed,  and  will 
invariably  courteously  respond  to  any  inquiry 
regarding  distances  or  accommodations. 

Every  American  cyclist  visiting  the  Con- 
tinent should  become  a  member  of  the  Touring 
Club  de  France.  The  small  annual  fee  will 
be  saved  many  times  by  the  briefest  wheeling 
tour  beyond  the  English  Channel.  Col.  Fran- 
cis S.  Hesseltone,  10  Tremont  street,  Boston, 
Mass. ,  represents  the  Touring  Club  de  France 
in  America. 

One  may  cycle  in  France  more  or  less  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  at  a  moderate  expense  and 
with  unlimited  pleasure  and  profit. 


ROUND   LONG   ISLAND. 

There  is  probably  no  equal  area  of  Uncle 
Sam's  mighty  domain  that  forms  a  better  sum- 
mer or  autumn  touring  ground  than  Long 
Island.  Lying  at  the  very  door  of  the  metrop- 
olis and  its  sister  city  across  the  Eart  River, 
and  easily  accessible  from  contiguous  New 
Jersey,  Westchester  County,  and  from  southern 
New  England  by  several  ferries  across  the 
Sound,  Long  Island  stretches  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  to  the  eastward,  vary- 
ing from  eight  to  twenty  miles  in  width, 
alternately  swept  by  breezes  from  the  ocean 
and  from  the  Sound.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  a  network  of  roads  ranging  from  fair  to 
excellent,  and  offers  a  splendid  variety  of 
scenery  and  of  experience  to  the  touring  cyclist. 

The  distance  around  the  island,  starting  and 
finishing  at  Jamaica,  by  the  most  direct  routes, 
on  good  roads,  and  without  detours,  scarcely 
exceeds  two  hundred  miles.  There  are  no  hard 
grades  on  the  whole  trip,  which  may  be  easily 
made,  as  per  the  following  schedule,  in  four  days 
of  good  weather,  while  a  week  will  allow  of 
many  an  excursion  into  the  interior  or  to  little 
frequented  points  on  either  shore. 

The  tour  is  a  comparatively  inexpensive  one. 
From  ten  to  twelve  dollars  will  cover  all  neces- 
sary expenditures  of  the  four  days'  outing. 

Jamaica,  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  New 
York  City  Hall,  is  the  most  convenient  point 
at  which  to  begin  a  wheeling  trip  around  Long 
Island. 

Leaving  Jamaica  over  the  New  Merrick 
road,  the  route  leads  southeast,  passing  a  trifle 
north  of  Springfield  and  Rosedale,  and  through 
Valley  Stream,  Pearsalls,  Rockville  Center, 
Freeport,  Bellmore,  Wantagh  (Ridgewood), 
direct  to  Seaford,  thence  to  Babylon  via 
Amityville.  From  Babylon  the  course  is  east 
to  Patchogue  via  Bay  Shore,  Islip,  Oakdale, 
Sayville  and  Bayport.  Patchogue,  fifty  miles 
from  Brooklyn,  and  a  favorite  destination  for 
century  runs  from  the  Metropolitan  district,  is 
a  good  halting  place  for  the  first  night  out. 

Thus  far  the  roads  have  been  excellent,  and 
as  the .  distance  from  Brooklyn  has  been 
covered,  in  a  trial  for  road  record,  in  less  than 
three  hours,  no  one  need  hesitate  to  plan  to 
reach  Patchogue  in  one  day's  easy  riding  from 
any  point  within  the  limits  of  Greater  New 
York,  or  even  from  Jersey  City,  Newark  or 
Paterson. 

Sag  Harbor  is  about  forty-five  miles  east  of 
Patchogue  via  Bellport,  Brookhaven,  South 
Haven,  Center  Moriches,  East  Moriches,  to 
Eastport,  thence  to  Speonk,  West  Hampton, 
Quogue,  and  to  Good  Ground.  The  Shinne- 
cock  Hills  are  reached  soon  after  passing  the 
Shinnecock  Canal,  bej^ond  Good  Ground,  from 
whence  the  route  continues  to  Sag  Harbor  via 
Southampton,  Water  Mill  and  Bridgehampton. 
Here  the  second  night  out  may  well  be  sjient. 

From  Sag  Harbor,  cross  to  Hog  Neck,  thence 
to  Shelter  Island,  on  the  northern  side  of  which 
ferry  is  taken  to  Greenport.  Here  the  route 
around  Long  Island,  which  has  heretofore  been 
eastward,  with  the  Atlantic  to  the  southward, 
turns  west  and  follows  thereafter  the  general 
lines  of  Long  Island  Sound  To  Riverhead 
the  main  line  of  the  railroad  is  paralleled,  and 
Southhold,  Peconic,  Mattituck  and  Jamesport 
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are  passed  in  the  same  order.  The  best  road 
from  Riverhead  to  Port  Jefferson  bends  north- 
westward, and  leads  through  Baiting  Hollow, 
Rocky  Point  and  Mount  Sinai. 

Spending  the  third  night  at  Port  Jefferson 
will  leave  about  fifty  miles  to  be  covered  in 
reaching  Jamaica  on  the  fourth  day,  and  the 
tourist  may  plan  to  reach  an^^  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  district  before  evening.  The 
towns  passed  on  the  last  relay  of  the  tour  are 
East  Setauket,  Stony  Brook,  Smithtown,  Co- 
mac,  Northport,  Centerport,  Huntington,  Cold 
Spring,  Roslyn  and  Flushing.  If  the  destina- 
tion is  upper  New  York  or  any  point  north- 
ward it  is  well  to  avoid  Jamaica  entirely  on  the 
return  and  to  wheel  from  Flushing  to  the 
Astoria  or  the  Thirty-fourth  street  ferry. 

A  first-class  racing  circuit  for  the  Southern 
States  is  probable  for  the  late  fall  of  1896.  The 
National  Circuit,  which  started  in  California 
May  ist,  has  now  reached  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  will  end  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  about 
the  middle  of  October.  From  the  national 
capital  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  a  circuit  that 
will  include  Charlotte,  N.  C.  ;  Savannah  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  Birmingham,  Ala.  ;  Memphis 
and  Nashville,  Tenn.  ;  Jacksonville,  Fla.  ;  New 
Orleans,  La.  ;  Hot  Springs  and  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  ;  San  Antonio,  Houston,  Galveston, 
Waco,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and  Laredo,  Texas  ; 
thence  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  way  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  The  Southern  States  have 
yet  to  see  such  tournaments  as  are  held  through- 
out the  summer  in  the  North,  and  the  welcome 
they  have  accorded  occasional  visitors  proves 
that  a  Southern  circuit  like  the  one  proposed 
would  be  popular,  as  well  as  serve  to  develop 
cycling  south  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  among  the 
cyclists  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania to  organize  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  abolition  of  all  tolls  on 
bicycles  in  the  three  States  named.  The 
object  is  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  cycling 
and  good  roads  organizations,  and  to  go  before 
these  and  pernaps  the  legislatures  of  other 
States  with  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of 
bicycle  tolls.  The  project  is  a  good  one  and 
should  be  put  into  operation  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  bicycle 
should  pay  toll  where  the  pedestrian  does  not. 


The  wheel  is  a  road  maker  rather  than  a  road 
destroyer  and  should  not  be  classed  with  nar- 
row-tired vehicles. 

An  unique  parade  by  a  corps  of  several  hun- 
dred military  cyclists  took  place  at  Aldershot, 
England,  on  July  24,  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Duke  of  Connaught  for  all  avail- 
able cycling  companies  of  the  British  army  to 
assemble  there.  This  step  was  taken  by  the 
English  War  Department  as  a  means  of  finding 
out  how  many  cyclists  could  be  mustered  for 
instant  service.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  two 
of  his  Generals  and  several  other  officers  were 
present  and  mounted  on  bicycles. 

WillL.  Kreitenstein,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Road 
Records  Committee  of  the  Century  Road  Club 
of  America  vice  H.  P.  Walden  resigned.  The 
other  members  of  this  Committee,  which  passes 
upon  all  road  records  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  whose  government  of  road  com- 
petition Outing  has  often  commended,  are  J. 
A.  McGuire,  of  Denver,  Col.,  and  C.  J.  Stan- 
bach,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kreiten stein's  ap- 
pointment necessitated  his  resignation  as  State 
Centurion  of  Indiana. 

There  is  no  danger  of  contracting  a  cold 
while  cycling,  but  caution  is  always  necessary 
to  avoid  a  chill  during  a  rest  after  exertion 
awheel.  From  early  spring,  until  late  autumn, 
the  suburban  roads,  the  parks  and  boulevards 
are  favorite  rendezvous  for  multitudes  of 
riders,  and  a  topcoat  for  wheelmen  or  a  light 
wrap  for  wheel  women,  for  use  while  resting, 
will  prove  of  decided  advantage.  Either  may 
be  easily  taken  in  a  small  package-carrier  or 
strapped  to  the  bicycle's  handle-bar. 

The  Cuca  Cup  twenty-four  hour  track  com- 
petition for  amateurs,  the  premier  long-dis- 
tance event  in  European  racing,  was  run  in 
London,  July  2^-25,  and  resulted  in  a  new 
world  s  amateur  record  for  F.  R.  Goodwin,  who 
defeated  John  Hunt  by  over  nine  miles.  The 
score  at  the  finish  was  :  Goodwin,  476  miles 
1702  3'ards  ;  Hunt,  467  miles  995  yards  ;  Pep- 
per, 425  miles  350  yards.  The  former  amateur 
record  of  474  miles  1568  yards  was  made  by  C. 
C.  Fontaine  at  Putney,  Eng.,  in  1895.  On  the 
same  day  that  Goodwin  established  his  twenty- 
four  hour  record.  Chase  and  Walters  made  a 
new  tandem  record  for  the  hour,  covering  30 
miles  855  yards.  The  Prowler. 


CRICKET. 


No  team  of  athletes  ever  traveled  in  England 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  than  the 
Haverford  College  cricket  team  Feasted  and 
received  on  every  hand  with  the  greatest  hos- 
pitality, the  guests  of  honor  on  their  visit  to 
"Lords"  to  watch  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
match,  entertained  by  the  head  master  and 
masters  of  whatever  school  they  played  ;  they 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  .seeing  the  in- 
side life  of  the  great  public  schools,  in  itself  a 
privilege  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few 
strangers  It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  to  find 
a  man  who  can  boast  of  having  been  the 
guest  of  fourteen  o±  England's  finest  schools. 
The  whole  tour  has  been  one  of  pleasure,  inter- 
mixed with  first-class  cricket.     The  team  have 


acquitted  themselves  splendidly,  and  but  for 
being  a  little  weak  in  bowling  would  have 
added  a  few  more  victories  to  their  record. 
Lester  has  returned  with  a  magnificent  batting 
record — an  average  of  84  runs  for  18  turns  at 
the  bat — three  times  having  passed  the  century 
mark.  Adams  excelled  with  the  ball,  and 
Scattergood  proved  his  excellent  ability  behind 
the  stumps. 

This  tour  should  do  much  to  place  cricket  on 
a  much  stronger  basis  m  our  schools  and  col- 
leges than  it  has  ever  before  held,  and  the  Hav- 
erford men,  in  speaking  the  praise  of  school 
cricket  as  they  have  seen  it  on  the  other  side, 
can  do  much  to  enlist  into  the  ranks  of  cricket 
many  young  players.     Without    the   boys  we 
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can  have  little  good  cricket  in  future  years,  but 
with  clubs  started  at  the  schools,  under  the  eye 
of  a  professional  or  of  an  assistant  master,  who 
understands  the  method  of  teaching,  the  game 
is  an  assured  success  in  this  country.  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  I  can  journey  to 
Manheim,  or  some  other  good  ground,  to  watch 
the  American  "  Eton  and  Harrow  "  match.  In 
that  daj'  the  success  of  cricket  will  be  settled. 
No  boy  ever  forsakes,  or  forgets,  the  pastime 
of  his  school-days. 

The  eighth  match  of  the  Haverford  College 
cricket  team's  tour  was  played  July  15th,  at 
Uppingham,  against  Uppingham  School,  and 
resulted  in  a  win  for  the  home  team  by  216  runs 
and  four  wickets  to  spare. 

The  Uppingham  captain,  T.  L.  Taylor,  won 
the  toss  and  started  the  batting,  and,  with  the 
total  at  347  for  six  wickets,  declared  the  inn- 
ings closed.  Taylor  set  his  men  a  good  exam- 
ple by  scoring  106,  C.  E.  Wilson  came  next 
with  92,  while  H.  R.  Parkes  put  together  a  good 
61.  Haverford  started  their  batting,  consider- 
ably fagged  from  their  leather  hunting,  and 
their  innings  ended  for  131  runs,  53  of  which 
Lester  had  contributed. 

•  The  ninth  match  played  at  Repton  against 
Repton  School,  on  July  i6th  and  17th,  resulted 
in  a  win  for  Haverford  by  an  innings  and  27 
runs,  Repton  batted  first  and  were  all  dis- 
missed for  123  runs;  Lester  and  Adams  were 
in  fine  form  and  shared  the  wickets  between 
them.  Haverford  in  their  turn  at  the  bat  put 
together  a  good  total  of  2S1 — Lester  91,  J.  H. 
Scattergood  51,  and  Hinchman  46  being  the 
best  contributions.  Repton  in  their  second  at- 
tempt did  little  better  than  in  their  first,  and 
were  disposed  of  for  131  runs.  This  left  Haver- 
ford an  easy  victory. 

The  tenth  match  against  Harrow,  on  July 
1 8th,  resulted  in  a  pretty  bad  defeat  for  the 
visitors.  Haverford  started  the  batting,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  they  were  all  dismissed 
for  the  small  total  of  81,  Lester  leading  the  bat- 
ting with  28  Harrow,  after  running  up  a 
total  of  230  for  the  loss  of  four  wickets,  de- 
clared, and  Haverford  were  again  sent  in. 
This  innings  was  a  very  poor  exhibition.  Vebart 
and  Dawson  were  in  splendid  bowling  form,  and 
the  visitors  were  disposed  of  for  33  runs  ;  Les- 
ter with  12  not  out,  beingthe  only  inan  to  make 
double  figures. 

Harrow  was  thus  left  the  victors  by  an  inn- 
ings and  116  runs. 

The  eleventh  match  played  on  July  22d  at 
Godalming  against  the  Charterhouse  eleven, 
resulted  in  a  win  for  Haverford  by  92  runs. 
Charterhouse  won  the  toss  and  started  the  bat- 
ting, but  the  excellent  fielding  of  the  visitors, 
and  the  good  bowling  of  Adams,  Lester  and 
Hinchman,  kept  their  total  down  to  82,  F.  Ryder 
heading  the  list  with  36.  Haverford,  well  con- 
tent with  their  success,  started  in  to  pass  their 
opponent  s  score  and  ran  up  a  good  total  of  174 
— Lester  58,  Adams  36,  and  J.  H.  Scattergood 
29,  being  the  best  contributions. 

The  twelfth  game,  played  against  Eton,  on 
July  23d,  resulted,  fortunately  for  the  visitors, 
in  a  draw.  Haverford  batted  first,  and  made  a 
good  start — Adams  61,  and  Lester  51 — but  after 
the  dismissal  of  these  two  the  team  went  to 
pieces,  and  the  last  wicket  fell  at  152.     Eton 


tried  hard  to  prevent  the  draw,  and  at  the  call 
of  time  had  put  up  118  runs  for  the  loss  of  two 
wickets.  A.  B.  Lubbock  60  not  out,  and  H.  R. 
Penn  39,  were  the  best  scores. 

The  thirteenth  match,  played  against  Clifton 
College,  on  July  24th  and  25th,  resulted  in  a 
draw,  very  much  in  favor  of  Clifton.  The  Clif- 
ton captain  won  the  toss  and  sent  his  men  in  to 
bat,  with  the  result  that  a  total  of  4C0  was  run 
up  for  the  loss  of  but  two  wickets.  G.  H.  Noton 
and  A.  M.  Simpson  started  the  batting  ;  the 
former  was  dismissed  for  14  and  the  latter  for 
42  ;  but  when  E.  H.  Steinthal  and  W.  R.  Pil- 
kington  came  together  all  the  changes  that 
Haverford  could  make  were  of  no  avail.  Stein- 
thal played  a  splendid  free  hitting  innings  of 
216  not  out,  and  Pilkington  had  113  not  out  to 
his  credit.  The  innings  was  declared  closed, 
and  Haverford  went  to  bat  on  the  second  day, 
with  the  result  that  they  made  145,  of  which 
Lester  contributed  52. 

On  July  27th  the  fourteenth  match  of  the  tour 
opened  at  Great  Malvern  against  Malvern  Col- 
lege. Malvern  started  the  batting,  and  com- 
piled 149.  Haverford,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
day's  play,  had  169  to  their  credit  for  five  wick- 
ets, but  the  other  five  were  soon  disposed  of  in 
the  second  day's  play,  the  total  only  being  in- 
creased to  188.  Lester  headed  the  batting  list 
Avith  84  ;  Malvern  in  their  second  attempt  put 
together  166,  S.  H.  Day  contributing  61  runs. 
Haverford  were  left  with  128  runs  to  get  to 
win,  but  their  second  effort  was  a  poor  one,  and 
they  were  all  out  for  90,  leaving  the  home  team 
victorious. 

The  last  match  of  the  tour  was  played  at 
Cambridge,  on  July  31st  and  August  ist,  against 
a  team  of  the  Cambridge  University  Long  Va- 
cation Club.  This  was  the  date  set  for  the  Ox- 
ford match,  but  that  game  being  canceled, 
Cambridge  took  the  date,  instead  of  a  later  one 
as  originally  arranged.  The  Cambridge  men 
won  the  toss  and  started  batting  on  a  perfect 
wicket.  A  good  total  of  202  was  run  up,  to 
which  J.  M.  Brydone  contributed  82.  The 
Haverford  innings  brought  out  all  their  oppo- 
nent's bowling  talent  without  much  eft'ect,  and 
with  splendid  contributions  from  Lester,  136, 
and  J.  H.  Scattergood,  88,  the  total  was  raised 
to  334.  The  Cambridge  men  in  their  second 
turn  at  the  bat  fell  short  of  their  first  attempt, 
and  were  disposed  of  for  109,  giving  Haverford 
a  victory  by  an  innings  and  23  runs. 

The  Oxonians  were  more  discreet  than  their 
friends  at  the  sister  universit3^  and  realizing 
the  difficulty  of  putting  even  a  fairly  good  team 
in  the  field  from  the  Long  Vacation  players  left 
in  residence,  decided  not  to  risk  defeat. 

Of  the  fifteen  games  played  during  the  tour 
four  were  won,  four  lost,  and  seven  drawn. 

WESTERN     CRICKET. 

The  tournament  of  the  Northwest  Cricket 
Association  opened  at  Chicago,  July  2 7th, with  a 
match  between  Minnesota  and  Chicago,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  a  win  for  Chicago  by  87  runs. 
Minnesota  were  disposed  of  for  the  small  score 
of  20.     Chicago's  total  was  107. 

On  the  second  day,  July  28th,  Chicago  placed 
two  teams  in  the  field  and  both  came  out  suc- 
cessful. The  Chicago  team  playing  against 
Omaha,  defeated  them  by  an  innings  and  1.5 
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runs,  Chicago  in  their  innings  made  128,  W. 
Howell  heading  the  list  with  61.  Omaha  m 
their  first  attempt  were  dismissed  for  45,  in 
their  second  for  68.  The  team  playing  against 
Minnesota  were  victorious  by  four  wickets  and 
53  runs.  Minnesota  in  their  first  innings  made 
29,  in  their  second  95  ;  Chicago  made  103  in 
their  first  attempt,  and  74  for  six  wickets  in 
their  second. 

The  third  day  of  the  tournament,  July  29th, 
a  match  was  played  between  Minnesota  and 
Omaha,  resulting  in  a  win  for  Minnesota  by  84 
runs.  The  totals  were  :  Minnesota,  first  mn- 
ings,  116  ;  second,  105  ;  Omaha,  first  innings, 
81  ;  second,  56. 

On  July  30th,  a  match  was  brought  oflf  be- 
tween a  combined  team  of  Omaha  and  Minne- 
sota against  Chicago  ;  the  game  resulted  in  an 
easy  win  for  Chicago  by  192  runs.  The  com- 
bined team  were  all  out  for  the  small  total  of 
24  ;  Chicago  in  their  turn  ran  up  a  total  of  216 
— E.  Wilton  58,  and  J.  C.  Davis  51,  were  the 
best  combinations. 

During  the  tournament  a  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided 
that  St.  Paul  would  be  visited  next  year  and 
Omaha  in  1898. 

The  games  in  the  "Walker  Cup  "  competition 
up  to  August  8th  have  resulted  as  follows  : 

July  II.— St.  Lawrence,  37  ;  St.  George,  56. 
"         Wanderers,  "A,"  64  ;  Pullman,  104. 
"         Chicago,  125  (declared  for  8  wickets)  ;  Wan- 
derers "'B,"  5g. 

On  July  1 8th  all  games  scheduled  were  left 
unplayed  owing  to  rain. 

July  25. — Pullman,  no  ;  AVanderers,  "  B,"  gi. 

Wanderers,  "A,"  loi  ;  St.  George,  166. 
Aug.  8.— Wanderers,  "  B,"  149  ;  St.  George,  58. 

"         St.  Lawrence.  28  ;  Wanderers,  '"A,"  94. 

"  Chicago,  log  ;  Pullman,  43. 

HALIFAX. 

The  week's  tour  of  the  Germantown  team  to 
Halifax,  which  commenced  Juh^  20th,  resulted, 
unfortunateh^  in  three  drawn  games.  In  the 
first  game,  when  Germantown  met  the  Halifax 
Wanderers,  the  Wanderers  won  the  toss  and 
sent  Germantown  to  bat,  their  innings  result- 
ing for  180  runs,  nearly  all  the  players  doing 
well.  The  Wanderers  in  their  turn  were  dis- 
missed for  72  runs.  On  the  second  day  rain 
prevented  any  play  and  left  the  game  a  draw. 

The  second  match  started  July  22d  against  the 
Garrison  team.  Germantown  batted  first  and 
were  all  out  for  65  runs  ;  to  this  the  Garrison 
responded  with  107 

The  second  daj'^'s  play  was  again  prevented 
by  rain,  and  the  result  was  another  draw. 

The  third  game  against  a  combined  team  of 
Wanderers  and  Garrison  was  commenced 
July  24th.  Germa.ntown  batted  first  and  ran 
up  a  total  of  199.  L.  Biddell,  63  ;  N.  Downs, 
43 ;  and  P.  H.  Clark,  32,  not  out,  were  the 
best  scores.  The  combined  team  went  in  and 
sticceeded  in  putting  together  70.  For  the 
third  time  during  the  week  the  second  day's 
play  was  prevented  by  rain  and  this  match 
also  resulted  in  a  draw.  The  Philadelphians 
had  a  deal  of  social  pleasure  during  the  week, 
although  they  were  only  fortunate  enough  to 
get  three  days'  cricket. 


PHILADELPHIANS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Belmont  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a 
very  successful  tour  among  the  best  clubs  of 
the  Metropolis.  The  first  match  was  July  16th 
against  the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club  at  Ber- 
gen Point,  resulting  in  a  very  easy  victory  for 
the  visitors  by  a  margin  of  175  runs.  Belmont 
batted  first,  and  with  their  score  at  214  for  the 
six  wickets  declared  their  innings  closed.  The 
Jerseymen  were  soon  disposed  of  for  the  small 
total  of  39. 

The  second  match,  played  July  17th,  was 
against  the  Manhattan  Cricket  Club,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  win  for  the  visitors  by  107  runs. 
The  home  team  were  dismissed  for  52  runs.  J. 
B.  King  was  in  remarkable  form  with  the  ball, 
clean  bowling  all  ten  of  the  Manhattan  wickets 
at  a  cost  of  20  runs.  Belmont,  in  their  turn  at 
the  bat,  put  together  159  runs. 

The  third  game,  played  July  i8th,  against 
Staten  Island  Cricket  Club,  placed  another  vic- 
tory to  the  credit  of  the  visitors.  Belmonts 
were  not  disposed  of  until  their  total  reached 
231.  A.  M.  Wood  played  a  fine  innings  of  90. 
J.  B.  King  was  again  in  good  form  with  the 
ball,  and  the  Islanders  were  all  out  for  a  total 
of  75  runs. 

STATEN    ISLANDERS    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Staten  Island  Cricket  Club  team  paid  a 
visit  to  Philadelphia  July  31st  and  August  ist. 
On  the  first  day  they  played  against  Belmont 
at  Elmwood.  Neither  side  were  playing  at 
full  strength,  but  some  good  batting  was  done. 
Staten  Island  made  a  total  of  213,  Lohnian 
plajnng  a  good  innings  of  97,  and  R.  St.  G. 
Walker  gave  an  excellent  exhibition  for  51  not 
out.  Belmont  pla^-ers  scored  well  all  through 
and  ran  up  a  total  of  279,  winning  by  a  nice 
margin. 

The  second  day  the  Islanders  met  the  Ger- 
mantown Zingari  and  had  a  great  turn  at 
leather  hunting.  Germantown  kept  the  vis- 
itors in  the  field  while  they  ran  up  308  for  the 
loss  of  three  wickets  and  then  declared.  The 
Islanders  were  disposed  of  for  117.  The  feat- 
ure of  the  Germantown  innings  was  the  excel- 
lent score  made  by  C.  B.  Warder,  140. 

NEW    YORK    ASSOCIATION. 

The  results  of  the  New  York  Cricket  Associa- 
tion games  played  up  to  August  8th  were  : 

July  18.— Columbia,  53  ;  St.  George  Athletic  Club,  15. 

"        Harlem,  70  ;  Kings  Co.  St.  George,  123. 

'"        Paterson,  70  ;  Manhattan,  86. 

■'        New  Jersey  Athletic  Club,  114  ;  Brooklyn,  127. 
July  25.— Columbia,  55  ;  Kings  Co.  St.  George,  116. 

"        New  Jersey  A.  C,  52  :  Harlem,  39. 

"        St.  George  A.  C,  44  ;  Manhattan,  126. 
Aug.    I. — Columbia,  52  ;  Manhattan,  36. 

"        St.  George  A.  C  65;  Harlem,  45. 

'■        Paterson,  no;  Kings  Co.  St.  George,  95,  for 
six  wickets,  drawn. 
Aug.  8. — Harlem,  17  ;  Manhattan,  30. 

"        New  Jersey  A.  C,  134  ;  Paterson,  64. 

"         St.  George'A.  C,  65  ;  Brooklyn,  39. 

The  Metropolitan  District  League  games 
played  up  to  August  8th  were  as  follows  : 

July  i8.^Manhattan,  176  ;  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  58. 

■'    25.    Crescent  Athletic  Club,  79  ;  New  York,  88. 
Aug.  I. — Staten  Island,    214    (for    six   wickets)  ;  New 
York.  114. 
"        Crescent  A.  C,  31  ;  New  Jersey  A.  C,  134- 
Aug.  8.— Manhattan,    61 ;    Staten  Island,   159  (for  five 
wickets). 
"  New  York,  40  ;  New  Jersey  A..  C,  273  (for.six 

wickets).  ■  T.  C.  TURNER. 
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GOLF. 


FIXTURES. 

Sept.    2  to  4— Niagara    Golf    Club,   Niagara  -  on -the ■ 

Lake,    Ont.,    International    Golf     Cham- 
pionship. 
Sept.     5 — New  Brunswick  Golf  Club,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J.,  Scratch  Tournament  for  Women  s 

Cup. 
Sept.     5— Wolkiston     Golf     Club,     Wollaston,     Mass., 

PreliminaryRounds,  Club  Championship. 
Sept.     7 — New  Brunswick  Golf  Club,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J.,  Handicap   for   Members'    Cup   and 

Scratch  Tournament  for  Men's  Cup. 
Sept.     7— St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club,  Labor  Day  Handi- 
cap,   Limit    18,    Club     Prizes,    in    Plate. 

Value  of  f  ;o  to  First,  $20  to  Second,  and 

$10  to  Third. 
Sept.     7— Wollaston    Golf     Club,    Wollaston,    Mass., 

Invitation  Tournament. 
Sept.    7  to  g — Chicago   Golf  Club,  Chicago,  111.,   Open 

Tournament. 
Sept.     g— Philadelphia     Cricket   Club,    Fifth   Monthly 

Competition  for  Annual  Cup. 
Sept.  10— Philadelphia    Cricket  Club,  Third  Monthly 

Competition  for  Ladies'  Golf  Cup. 
Sept.  10  to  12 — Onwentsia     Golf    Club,    Lake    Forest, 

111.,  Open  Tournament. 
Sept.  12— Wollaston     Golf    Club,     Wollaston,     Mass., 

Semi-Finals,  Club  Championship. 
Sept.  15 — Morristown  Field  Club,  Morristown,   N.  J., 

Competition  for  Vice-President's  Cup. 
Sept.  16— St     Andrew's      Golf    Club,   Sixth    Monthly 

Handicap,  Class  A. 
Sept.  ig— Lake   Forest,   111.,  Team  Match,   Onwentsia 

Golf  Club  vs.  Chicago  Golf  Club. 
Sept.  ig — New  Brunswick  Golf  Club,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J.,  Handicap  for  Members'  Cup. 
Sept.  ig— Wollaston     Golf     Club,     Wollaston,    Mass., 

Finals,  Club  Championship. 
Sept.  22  to  26— Lenox  Golf  Club,  Lenox,  Mass.,  Tour- 
nament. 
Sept.  23 — St.  Andrew's      Golf     Club,     Sixth    Monthly 

Handicap,  Class  B. 
Sept.  26 -Chicago    Golf     Club,     Chicago,     111.,    Fifth 

Monthly  Handicap,  Medal  Play. 
Sept.  26— Wollaston     Golf    Club,     Wollaston,     Mass., 

Men's  Handicap. 
Sept.  30  and  Oct.  i  to   3 — Knollwood    Country    Club, 

Elmsford,  N.  Y.,  Professional  Match. 
Oct.       1— Philadelphia  Cricket  Club,  Fourth  Monthly 

Competition  for  Ladies'  Golf  Cup. 

Good  golf,  good  weather  and  good  fellow- 
ship marked  the  championship  contests  at 
Shinnecock,  and  every  lover  of  the  game  will 
approve  the  action  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  United  States  Golf  Association  which, 
after  the  close  of  the  contests 

'■'Resolved,  That  in  grateful  recognition  of 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  Shinnecock  Hills 
Golf  Club  in  carrying  out  the  championship 
meeting  of  1896,  the  United  States  Golf  As- 
sociation hereby  appoints  Secretary  H.  O. 
Tallmadge  a  committee  to  procure  and  hand 
over  to  the  officers  of  the  Shinnecock  Hills 
Golf  Club  such  trophy  or  emblem  as  may  be 
deemed  suitable  to  serve  as  a  memento  worthy 
of  the  occasion." 

The  duties  of  the  executive  committee  are 
not  all  as  pleasant  or  as  free  from  anxieties 
as  that,  for  the  very  next  resolution  appointed 
"Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Tallmadge  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  suitable  rule  to  define  the 
standing  of  an  amateur  under  the  Association 
Rules.  Said  rule  to  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee for  adoption." 

Here  is  a  question  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  future  and  upon  which  golf  might  easily 
enter  upon  a  pernicious  if  not  fatal  course.  It 
is  well  for  the  sport  that  the  experience  and 
spirit  of  the  special  committee  coincide  with 
the  true  interests  of  the  game. 

It  is  not  our  province  in  these  columns  to 


follow  the  course  of  professional  play,  yet  the 
open  championship  brought  out  one  fact  that 
is  important  to  the  game  itself,  in  that  the 
caddies  of  our  links  have  already  produced  in 
John  Shippen,  of  Shinnecock,  a  sixteen-year- 
old  colored  lad,  a  competitor  whose  reputation 
and  skill  were  sufficient  to  give  the  oldest 
hands  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  This .  is  on  a 
par  with  another  sign  of  the  times  the  for- 
mation of  a  Golf  Ckib  and  the  laying  out  of 
links  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  New  Hampshire. 

Shinnecock. — Two  competitions  which  pro- 
gressed contemporaneously  with  the  champion- 
ship games  deserve  a  permanent  record. 

The  driving  contest  was  won  by  H.  Water- 
bury,  of  the  Newport  Golf  Club,  by  covering 
210  yards.  J.  A.  Tyng  and  J.  G.  Thorp  tied 
for  second  place.  Charles  S.  Cox  made  the 
longest  drive,  but  it  was  not  allowed,  as  it  was 
about  one  foot  off  the  course.  The  following 
were  the  competitors  : 

F.  O.  Beach,  W.  H.  Sands,  J.  A.  Weekes,  Jr  ,  J.  M. 
Knapp,  G.  E.  Perkins,  James  Park,  James  Brown,  W. 
Rutherford,  Jasper  Lynch,  Dr.  E.  C.  Rushmore,  H.  P. 
Toler,  A.  H.  Fenn,  M.  J.  Henry,  William  McCawley, 
J.  A.  Stillman,  H.  C.  Chatfield  Taylor,  R.  P.  Hunting- 
ton, F.  W.  Menzies,  W.  B.  Crittenden,  W.  H.  Critten- 
den, H.  G.  Trevor,  L.  Tappin,  G.  E.  Armstrong,  J, 
R.  Chadwick,  O.  Hochmeyer,  G.  F.  Tiffany,  C.  S. 
Cox.  C.  L.  Tappin,  Craig  Colgate,  G.  T.  Newhall,  H, 
H.  Curtis,  C.  Bohlen,  A.  A.  Biddle,  J.  A.  Tyng,  H.  J. 
Whigham,  J.  G.  Thorp,  W.  B.  Cutting  and  Richard 
Peters. 

The  putting  contest  was  won  by  A.  L.  Liver- 
more,  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club,  scoring  8 
points.  The  conditions  were  as  follows  ;  Three 
puts  each  of  15  feet,  10  feet  and  5  feet.  A  15- 
foot  put  counted  3,  lo-foot  2,  and  5-foot  i 
point.     The  following  players  competed  : 

W.  H.  Sands,  A.  L.  Livermore,  H.  O.  Tallmadge,  G. 
A.  Weekes,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Knapp,  R.  W.  Winthrop,  Jr., 
James  Park,  James  Brown,  W.  Rutherford,  Jasper 
Ljmch,  R.  B.  Kerr,  Dr.  E.  C.  Rushmore,  C,  Bohlen, 
L.  B  Stoddart,  H.  P.  Toler,  M.  J.  Henry,  A.  H.  Fenn, 
W.  McCawley,  W.  H.  Taft,J.  A.  Stillman,  R.  A.Put- 
nam, W.  B.  Crittenden,  W.  H.  Crittenden,  B.  W.  Ward, 
Jr.,  F.  W.  Menzies,  R.  P.  Huntington,  H.  G,  Trevor, 
L.  Tappin,  George  E.  Armstrong,  J.  R.  Chadwick, 
Peter  Fletcher.  O.  Hochmeyer,  G.  F.  Tiffany,  C,  S, 
Cox,  C.  L,  Tappin,  Craig  Colgate,  L.  A.  Wilkie,  C.  A> 
Stout,  H.  H.  Curtis,  J.  A.  Tyng,  H  A.  Leeds,  H.  J. 
Whigham,  J.  S.  Thorp,  W.  H.  Cutting,  Richard  Peters, 
Charles  Claxton,  L.  Waterbury,  A.  M.  Coates,  J.  B. 
Upham- 

A  challenge  has  been  issued  by  the  golfing 
community  of  Chicago  to  the  golfers  of  the 
East  to  meet  the  former  in  a  team  match  of 
from  four  to  eight  players.  The  possibility  of 
such  an  event  has  been  talked  of  for  some  time, 
and  the  Onwentsia  and  Chicago  Golf  clubs  have 
now  come  forward  in  a  most  sportsmanlike 
manner  and  offer  everything  to  the  East  except 
the  locality  of  the  contest,  which  will  be  divided 
between  the  links  of  the  Onwentsia  and  Chi- 
cago Golf  clubs. 

Both  of  these  clubs,  which  include  some  of 
the  ablest  players  in  America,  the  former  hav- 
ing the  amateur  champion,  H.  J.  Whigham, 
and  the  latter  the  former  champion,  Charles  B. 
Macdonald,  are  going  to  hold  a  joint  tourna- 
ment during  the  week  of  September  7th  to  Sep- 
tember i2th.  The  first  three  days  the  games 
will  be  played  on  the  links  of  the  Chicago  club, 
and  the  last  three  at  the  Onwentsia  club. 

C.  Turner. 
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OUTING  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


LAWN  TENNIS. 


FIXTURES. 

Sept.   2.    International    Tournament,    at   Niagara  on- 

the-Lake,  Can. 
"       s.    Pacific  Coast  Championship,  Men's  Doubles, 

at  San  Rafael,  Cal. 
"       7.    Sleepy    Hollow    Lawn -Tennis    Club,  Open 

Tournament,  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
"       7.     Western  Pennsylvania  Championship  Men's 

Singles,  at  Pittsburg. 
"      15.    Pacific  Coast  Championship,  Men's  Doubles 

and  Women's  Singles,  at  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

The  series  of  tournaments  progressing,  the 
interest  in  them  and  the  skill  displayed  are  a 
sufficient  assurance  that  the  prognosticated  fall- 
ing off  in  lawn  tennis  was  a  baseless  dream. 
There  is  room  in  this  great  country  for  all  the 
outdoor  recreation  now  popular — and  for  more. 
It  is  a  good  criterion  to  note  the  conditions  of 
the  trade  of  the  sporting  goods  dealers,  and 
they  concur  that  lawn  tennis  is  more  generally 
played  than  at  any  time  during  its  career. 

The  tournament  for  the  Championship  of 
Canada,  which  was  progressing  when  we  last 
went  to  press,  was  the  most  successful  ever 
held  at  Niagara.    We  append  the  score  : 

Championship  Singles.  Preliminary  round— A.  H. 
Hawes,  Boston,  beat  D.  F.  Davis,  St.  Louis,  6—4,  3—6, 
6 — 4 ;  E.  P.  Fischer,  New  York,  beat  Lieut.  R.  H.  IJavis, 
West  Point,  6—4,  6—4;  Lieut.  W.  A.  Bethel,  West  Point, 
beat  J.  G.  Lay,  Ottawa,  6—0,  6—3  ;  M.  D.  Whitman, 
Harvard,  beat  B.  C.  Rumsey.  Toronto,  6  —  1,  6 — i ;  F.  G. 
Anderson,  Toronto,  beat  C.  M.  Pope,  New  York,  6—1. 
7—5  ;  J.  P.  Paret,  New  York,  beat  A.  C.  MacMaster, 
Toronto,  7—5.  6 — i  ;  E.  P.  Rapelyea,  Elmira,  beat  R.  H. 
Carleton,  Harvard,  6—3.  6 — 3. 

First  round — A.  E.  Wright,  Nev/  York,  beat  C.  A. 
Voigt,  Hamburg,  6 — 3,  6 — 3  ;  R.  B.  Beach,  New  Haven, 
beat  Scott  Griffin,  Toronto,  6 — 4.  6—2  ;  Beales  Wright, 
Boston,  beat  Otto  Wagner,  Buffalo,  6—4,  6—1  ;  W.  A. 
Boys,  Barrie,  beat  J  T.  Walker,  St.  Louis,  6 — 2,  6 — 2  ; 
E.  P.  Fischer,  New  York,  beat  Lieut.  W.  A.  Bethel, 
West  Point,  6—3,  3—6,  6—2  ;  M.  D.  Whitman,  Harvard, 
beat  F.  G.  Anderson,  Toronto,  6—1,  6—1  ;  R.  D.  Wrenn, 
New  York,  beat  J.  P.  Paret.  New  York,  6—1,  6—2  ;  A.  P. 
Hawes,  Boston,  beat  E.  P.  Rapelyea,  Elmira.  6—0,  5 — 7, 
6—2. 

Second  round — W.  A  Boys,  Barrie.  beat  A.  E.  Wright, 
New  York,  5—7,  6—2,  6—0  ;  E.  P.  Fischer,  New  York, 
beat  A.  P.  Hawes,  Boston,  6 — 3,  9—7  ;  R.  D.  Wrenn,  New 
York,  beat  M.  D.  Whitman,  Harvard.  6 — 2,  6 — i  ;  Beales 
Wright,  Boston,  beat  R.  V.  Beach,  New  Haven,  4 — 6, 
6 — I,  6 — ^. 

Semi-final  round — R.  D.  Wrenn,  New  York,  beat 
Beales  Wright,  Boston.  6—2,  6—2  ;  E.  P.  Fischer,  New 
York,  beat  W.  A.  Boys,  Barrie,  6 — 4,  6 — 2. 

Final  round— R.  D.  Wrenn.  New  York,  beat  E.  P. 
Fischer,  New  York,  6 — i,  6—3,  7 — 5. 

Championship  round— R.  D.  Wrenn  (challenger)  beat 
W.  A.  Larned  (holder)  by  default. 

Men's  Doubles.  Preliminary  round — Beach  and  A.  E. 
Wright  beat  Griffin  and  Voigt,  6 — 3.  6 — 2  ;  Pope  and 
Hawes  beat  Paterson  and  Wood,  5 — 7.  6 — 2,  6 — 2  ;  Betnel 
and  Davis  beat  D.  F.  Davis  and  Walker,  6—2,  10—8. 

First  round — B.  Wright  and  Carleton  beat  Wagner 
and  Rumsay,  6 — 2,  9 — n,  6—2;  Fischer  and  Whitman 
beat  Lay  and  partner,  by  default  ;  Boys  and  Anderson 
beat  Champlin  and  Osborne,  6 — 3,  6—0  ;  Bethel  and 
Davis  beat  Pope  and  Hawes,  6 — 2,  6 — 3. 

Semi-final  round — Fischer  and  Whitman  beat  B. 
Wright  and  Carleton;  6 — 4.  7 — 5  ;  Bethel  and  Davis  beat 
Beach  and  A.  E.  Wright.  6 — 2,  6 — 2. 

Final  round — Fischer  and  Whitman  beat  Bethel  and 
Davis,  7 — 5,  6—4,  6 — 3. 

Handicap  Singles.  Final  round — R.  D.  Wrenn  (owe 
half  40)  beat  R.  P.  Davis  (half -fifteen),  5—7,  3 — 6,  6 — 4, 
6 — 2.  6 — I 

Ladies'  Singles.  Preliminary  round— Miss  MayMoore, 
beat  Miss  St.  John,  6 — 2,  6 — 2  ;  Miss  Kathleen  Atkinson, 
beat  Mrs.  Burrett,  6—2,  6—3. 

Semi  final  round — Miss  Bessie  Moore,  beat  Miss 
Kathleen  Atkinson,  6 — 2,  6 — i;  Miss  Juliette  Atkinson, 
beat  Miss  May  Moore.  6-1,  6 — 3. 

Final  round — Miss  Juliette  Atkinson  beat  Miss  Bessie 
Moore,  4 — 6,  6—1,  6 — 3,  2 — 6,  6 — 3. 

Championship  round — Miss  Atkinson  (challenger), 
beat  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith  (holder),  6—1,  6—2. 


Newcastle. — The  historic  courts  of  the  Hotel 
Wentworth,  where  so  many  of  the  best  in  days 
of  yore  gathered,  M'itnessed  play,  July  27-28th, 
little  if  any  inferior  to  any  in  its  career.  We 
append  the  scores  : 

Singles.  Preliminary  round — C.  R.  Budlong  beat 
C.  E.  Weston,  6—0,  6—2  ;  Rex  Fincke  beat  W.  H.  Fox, 
6—1,6—0;  A.  E.  Wright  beat  L.  J.  Grant,  6—4,  6—2; 
H.  E.  Avery  beat  B.  Whitbeck,  6—3,  6—1 ;  Y.  S.  Mans- 
field beat  D.  Farrington,  5 — 7,  6—1.  6 — 4 ;  J.  P.  Pratt 
beat  C.  Whitbeck,  6—4,  6—0;  J.  T.  Walker  beat  B. 
Wright.  12 — 10,  6 — 4;  G.  Lyon  beat  D.  B.  Lawrence, 
10 — 8,  6 — 4;  W.  K.  Shaw  beat  A.  P.  Hawes,  6 — 2,  6 — 2; 
Leo  Ware  beat  L.  Wertheimer.  6 — o,  6 — o ;  E.  Fischer 
beat  W.  C.  Grant,  6—3,  6—1 ;  R.  H,  Carleton  beat  J.  B 
Sanborn,  6—2,  6—1  ;  H.  Hackett  beat  O.  W.  Page,  3—6, 
6—0,  6—0. 

First  round— C.  R.  Budlong  beat  H.  Plummer,  6 — z, 
6 — I  ;  Rex  Fincke  beat  A.  E.  Wright,  2—6,  6—1,  6 — i : 
H.  E.  Avery  beat  F.  S.  Mansfield,  by  default ;  W.  K! 
Shaw  beat  G.  Lyon,  6—2,  6—3  ;  L.  E.  Ware  beat  R.  H. 
Carleton,  7—5,  6— i ;  J.  C.  Paret  beat  J.  T.  Walker,  6—4 
7—5;  E.  P.  Fischer  beat  H.  Hackett,  6—1,  6—1;  W.  M. 
Scudder  beat  D.  F.  Davis,  6 — i,  6—2. 

Second  round— J.  P.  Paret  beat  H  E.  Avery,  6 — 3, 
6—1;  E.  P.  Fischer  beat  W.  M.  Scudder,  6—4,  9—7; 
C.  R.  Budlong  beat  Rex  Fincke,  6—3,  8—6;  L.  E.  Ware 
beat  W.  K.  Shaw,  6—4,  6—3. 

Semi-final  round— E.  P.  Fischer  beat  L.  E.  Ware, 
6—3,  6—2  ;  C.  R.  Budlong  beat  J.  P.  Paret,  3—6,  6—3, 
9—7. 

Final  round— E.  P.  Fischer  beat  C.  R.  Budlong,  6 — i, 
3 — 6,  6 — 3,  6 — I. 

Doubles.  Final  round — Fischer  and  Budlong  beat 
Ware  and  Scudder,  6 — i,  4 — 6,  6 — 4,  3 — 6,  6 — 4. 

The  Western  Championshio  at  the  Kenwood 
Country  Club  courts  in  Chicago,  July  20th,  was 
the  occasion  of  an  overflowing  gathering  with 
the  following  results  : 

Championship  Singles.  Semi-final  round — W.  L. 
Mvers  beat  S.  R.  Neel.  6—2,  8—6  ;  G.  L.  Wrenn,  Jr.,  beat 
G.  K.  Belden,  6_-i,  6—2. 

Final  round--G.  L.  Wrenn,  Jr.,  beat  W.  L.  Myers, 
6—  2,  6 — 2,  6 — 2. 

Championship  round — C.  B.  Neel  (holder),  beat 
George  L,  Wrenn,  Jr.,  (challenger),  6 — i,  6 — 2.  6 — 4. 

Doubles.  Final  round — Neel  brothers  beat  Wrenn 
brothers,  6 — 3,  6 — o,  6 — 3. 

Narragansett. — The  National  Championship 
tournament  for  the  Eastern  tennis  champion- 
ship, gathered  at  Narragansett  large  fashion- 
able audiences  on  August  10,  11  and  12,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  following  scores  : 

Eastern  Championship  Doubles.  First  round — E.  L. 
Hall  and  A.  W.  Post  beat  O.  S.  Campbell  by  default ; 
E.  P.  Fischer  and  C.  R.  Budlong  beat  J.  F.  i'almage, 
Jr.,  and  J.  C.  Davidson,  6 — 2,  6—3.  6—1  ;  F.  H.  Hovey 
and  Clarence  Hobart  beat  H.  W.  Slocum  and  Everett 
Colby,  6 — I.  6—1,  6 — 4  ;  E.  A.  Thomson  and  J.  H.  Masson 
beat  Van  Winklet  and  De  Bost  by  default. 

Semi-final  round — E.  P.  Fischer  and  C.  R.  Budlong 
beat  E.  L.  Hall  and  A.  W.  Post,  4—0  (defaulted)  ;  P.  H. 
Hovey  and  Clarence  Hobart  beat  E.  A.  Thomson  and 
Harry  Masson,  6 — 2,  6 — i,  6 — 2. 

Final  round-  C.  B.  and  S.  R.  Neel  defeated  F.  Hovey 
and  C.  Hobart,  4—6,  8 — 6,  4 — 6,  6 — 4,  6 — 3. 

The  National  Lawn  Tennis  Tournament  at 
Newport  is  progressing  as  we  go  to  press  It 
opened  on  the  1 8th  of  August  under  most  favor- 
able circumstances  In  anticipation  of  the  match 
for  the  double  championship,  between  C.  B, 
and  A  Neel,  the  Western  champions,  and 
Malcolm  Chace  and  R.  D.  Wrenn,  the  present 
national  champions,  a  large  crowd  of  spectators 
was  present  before  the  play  began. 

The  Western  men  won  after  a  close  contest, 
taking  the  first,  third  and  fifth  sets.  W.  A, 
Larned  acted  as  referee.  The  following  is  the 
score  : 

Final  round — Championship  Doubles — Neal  broth- 
ers beat  Wrenn  and  Chace,  6 — 3,  i — 6,  6 — i,  3 — 6,  6 — i 
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EQUESTRIANISM. 


Why  the  America  Polo  Cup,  won  from  our 
polo  players  by  a  Hurlingham  team  at  New- 
port many  years  ago,  should  still  remain  in  the 
possession  of  that  club,  unchallenged  so  far  as 
American  polo  players  are  concerned,  is  often  a 
puzzle  to  tnose  who  are  ambitious  of  the  sport- 
ing honor  of  the  country.  But  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  respective  games  of  English 
and  American  polo  are  such  as  to  render  an 
international  match  practically  impossible. 

There  are  certain  rules  which  conflict,  not- 
ably the  allowing  of  "off-side"  play  which 
obtains  in  this  country  and  the  rule  against 
hooking  mallets.  In  England  hooking  mallets 
is  permitted,  and  is  said  to  render  the  game 
much  less  dangerous.  As  it  is,  the  only  styles 
of  interference  here  are  "riding  off"  and 
"hustling."  If  the  rules  were  brought  into 
concord,  we  might  enter  the  contest  with  some 
confidence,  although  handicapped  by  the  dift'er- 
ence  existing  between  the  class  of  ponies  used 
here  and  in  England.  The  hardy  little  Indian 
ponies  employed  in  the  game  here  are  well 
enough  against  other  ponies  of  their  own  kind, 
and,  as  we  play  the  game,  they  seem  very 
well  adapted  to  it.  But  it  is  a  question  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  showing  they  would  make 
against  the  thoroughbred  and  Arabian  polo 
ponies  used  by  English  players.  The  Hurling- 
ham Club  recently  raised  the  standard  of  height 
for  polo  ponies  from  14  hands  to  14  hands  2 
inches,  while  our  standard,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Polo  Association,  is  14  hands  i  inch. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  American  polo  players 
are  being  educated  above  the  Indian  pony, 
unkind  as  it  may  seem  to  go  back  on  the  wiry 
little  animals  that  have  done  so  much  for  the 
game.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  bet- 
ter class  of  ponies,  and  out  of  the  many  car- 
loads brought  on  every  year  from  the  ranches 
quite  a  large  majority  are  rejected  as  worth- 
less. To  win  tournaments  a  polo  team  must 
not  only  play  good  polo,  but  must  be  well 
mounted,  and  naturally,  as  interest  in  the 
game  increases,  the  members  of  the  various 
clubs  grow  more  alert  in  looking  out  for  handy 
ponies.  When  they  do  find  them  they  are 
willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  them.  Conse- 
quently good  ponies  are  almost  as  hard  to 
obtain  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  as  they  are 
in  the  East, 

The  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  ponies 
of  better  breeding  will  be  in  general  use,  and 
already  several  breeders  are  experimenting 
with  this  end  in  view.  One  gentleman  in 
Massachusetts  has  gone  into  the  breeding  of 
polo  ponies  on  quite  a  large  scale.  He  purchased 
about  seventy  or  eighty  of  the  best  Indian 
mares  to  be  found  on  the  ranches,  and  is 
breeding  them  to  an  Arab  stallion  of  small 
size,  believing  that  this  cross  will  produce  an 
ideal  polo  pony.  As  many  of  these  Indian- 
mares  have  a  strong  dash  of  thoroughbred 
blood  in  them,  the  ponies  which  are  bred  from 
them  by  an  Arab  sire  should  possess  plenty  of 
courage  and  speed,  and  no  doubt  will  fulfill  all 
that  is  expected  of  them.  Other  breeders  have 
interested  themselves  in  this  branch  of  the 
industry,  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  profitable 
one,  as  the  game  of  polo  grows  in  favor. 


The  championship  games  for  the  Astor  Cup 
will  be  held  on  the  Prospect  Park  Parade 
Grounds,  Brooklyn,  the  second  week  in  Sep- 
tember. These  games  will  no  doubt,  as  a  pop- 
ular event,  eclipse  last  year's.  No  game  can 
be  carried  on  with  any  degree  of  success  unless 
the  public  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  polo  has  not  become 
more  popular  in  this  country  is  that  it  has 
been  played  too  much  in  private,  or  exclusively, 
in  a  certain  sense.  Most  of  the  country  clubs 
and  polo  clubs  charge  no  admission  to  their 
tournaments,  and  the  public  are  free  to  watch 
them,  but  many  people  do  not  like  to  go  upon 
a  club-ground,  feeling  that  they  might  be 
looked  upon  as  intruders.  This  difficulty  is 
overcome  by  holding  these  championship 
games  on  the  Prospect  Park  Parade  (rrounds, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  even  a  larger  number 
of  spectators  may  be  present  than  there  were 
last  year. 

The  Brooklyn  Riding  and  Driving  Club  has 
now  a  polo  team  in  the  Polo  Association,  and 
will  hold  a  tournament  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember. The  colors  of  the  new  club  are  white, 
with  lilac  spots. 

Coaching  has  been  carried  on  at  some  of  the 
summer  resorts  with  enthusiasm  even  during 
the  heated  months.  At  Richfield  Springs  Mr. 
George  A.  Ballantine  has  been  running  the 
public  coach  "Wanderer"  between  Richfield 
and  Tunnicliff  Inn,  near  Cooperstown,  on 
Otsego  Lake. 

At  Philadelphia  Mr.  E.  Rittenhouse  Miller 
ran  a  coach,  which  bore  the  name  "  Initial,"  so 
familiar  to  Philadelphia  coaching  men  between 
that  city  and  the  Wissahicken  Inn,  at  Chestnut 
Hill,  during  the  early  summer,  but  discontinued 
it  with  the  approach  of  very  warm  weather. 

A  coaching  club  has  been  formed  among  the 
members  of  the  East  Orange  Riding  and  Driv- 
ing Club  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  public 
coach  on  the  road  to  run  from  the  Riding  and 
Driving  Club  to  Hotel  Beechwood,  Summit. 
The  subscribers  are  Mr.  W.  D.  Grand,  Mr.  J. 
G.  Marshall,  Mr.  C.  A.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Charles 
Hathaway.  The  coach  which  has  been  secured 
for  the  purpose  is  a  new  one,  and  is  called  the 
"  Falcon."  Regular  daily  trips  will  be  com- 
menced immediately. 

The  famous  Myopia  first  and  champion  team 
lost  the  final  to  the  Dedham  Polo  Club  on  July 
2Sth,  and,  consequently,  the  Dedham  Cups. 
Annexed  is  the  summary  : 


DEDHAM   I. 

Hdcp. 

Allan  Forbes 4 

E.M.Weld 6 

C.  H.  W.  Foster 5 

S.  D.  Warren 4 

19 

Goals  earned 4 

Goals    allowed    by 
handicap 10 


Goals  lost  by  penalties      yi 
Total  score 13J4 


MYOPIA  I. 

Hdcp. 

A.P.Gardner 6 

R.  G.  Shaw,  2d 8 

F.  B.  Fay 6 

R.  L.  Agassiz g 

29 

Goals  earned 10 

Goals    allowed    by 
handicap o 


Goals  lost  by  penalties      % 
Total  score q]^ 


Alfred  Stoddart  (Rittenhouse). 
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OUTING  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  PUPPIES. 


To  properly  train  a  pointer  or  a  setter  puppy 
for  field  work,  or  to  educate  a  puppy  of  some 
other  breed  to  perform  tricks,  is  not  an  easy 
task.  In  the  first  place,  the  trainer  should 
possess  certain  qualifications  ;  that  is,  he 
must  be  patient  and  persevering,  he  must  be 
fond  of  dogs,  and  last,  but  not  least,  he  must 
be  able  to  control  his  temper.  He  should  also 
thoroughly  understand  what  he  is  trying  to 
teach,  or  he  may  not  be  able  to  appreciate  his 
pupil's  best  performances. 

There  need  be  no  cruelty  about  dog-training 
if  the  trainer  has  studied  his  business  and  the 
disposition  and  temperament  of  his  pupil. 
One  may  be  firm  without  being  brutal,  and  a 
firm,  patient,  yet  kindly  method  will  surely 
prove  to  be  the  best. 

A  dog  should  never  be  punished  for  failing 
to  accomplish  something  which  it  does  not 
rightly  understand.  When  it  is  known  that 
the  dog  understands  an  order,  yet  willfully  re- 
fuses to  obey,  or  obeys  in  an  intentionally 
slovenly  manner,  is  quite  time  enough  for  the 
whip  to  play  a  part. 

A  dog  that  will  eagerly  perform  a  task,  as 
though  the  duty  were  a  pleasure,  is  a  much 
more  promising  animal  than  its  fellow  that 
only  obeys  through  fear  of  a  castigation.  The 
one  is  likely  to  develop  into  a  free-ranging  am- 
bitious helper  of  the  sportsman,  while  the  other 
will  seldom  show  sufficient  good  qualities  to 
warrant  the  expense  of  his  keep. 

Each  dog  has  its  individual  peculiarities 
which  must  be  studied,  and  the  pupil  should 
later  be  coaxed,  forced,  or  firml}^  governed  as 
its  dispo.sition  may  suggest.  In  intelligence  as 
well  as  in  disposition  dogs  vary  almost  as 
greatly  as  do  boys.  There  are  clever  dogs  and 
fool  dogs,  generous  dogs  and  mean  dogs, 
strong  dogs  and  weak  dogs,  brave  dogs  and 
cowards,  workers  and  loafers,  just  as  boys  may 
be  found  to  vary.  A  brainy,  vigorous,  plucky 
puppy,  is,  of  course,  the  likeliest  pupil,  but 
many  of  the  faults  of  others  may  be  overcome 
by  judicious  handling. 

The  fool  dog,  which  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  clumsy  lout  of  a  boy  who  never 
does  anything  right,  is  not  worth  bothering 
with,  for  the  reason  that  while  he  may  eventu- 
ally master  at  least  a  portion  of  his  course  of 
instruction,  he  will  never  amount  to  much,  and 
the  trainer's  time  might  better  be  devoted  to 
more  profitable  material.  But  before  the  ama- 
teur decides  that  his  puppy  really  is  a  fool  he 
should  give  him  a  fair  trial,  lest  a  good,  but 
misunderstood  youngster,  be  cast  out  as  lack- 
ing needful  quality. 

After  a  promising  puppy  has  been  secured, 
the  person  who  is  going  to  train  it  should  per- 
sonally attend  to  its  feeding  and  comfort.  In 
this  way  the  puppy  will  be  brought  to  regard  its 
teacher  as  its  benefactor,  and  it  will  prefer  his 
company  to  an}^  other  attraction.  By  the  time 
the  puppy  is  old  enough  to  understand  simple 
instructions,  teacher  and  pupil  should  have 
become  firmly  attached  to  each  other,  the 
teacher  meanwhile  having  acquired  a  truthful 
estimate  of  the  pupil's  character. 

The  best  age  for  beginning  to  train  a  puppy 
will  greatly  depend  upon  the  puppy.  Some  are 


as  teachable  at  six  months  as  others  are  when  a 
year  old.  It  may  be  safe  to  say  that  a  dog 
under  two  years  is  not  too  old  to  learn,  while  a, 
puppy  between  eight  and  twelve  months  is 
most  likely  to  easily  lend  itself  to  the  amateur  s 
methods. 

A  puppy  should  neither  be  fooled  with  dur- 
ing a  lesson,  nor  kept  at  one  task  so  long  that 
he  becomes  tired  and  disgusted.  So  long  as  he 
is  kept  interested  he  will  be  willing  to  learn. 
The  place  for  the  lesson  should  be  free  from 
surroundings  likely  to  divert  attention  from 
the  business  in  hand. 

All  commands  should  be  put  into  as  few 
words  as  possible,  as  too  many  words  onh^ 
confuse  the  pupil.  For  instance,  "  Fetch  "  is 
better  than  the  too  common  "  Fetch  it  here  !  " 
All  commands  should  be  plainly  spoken  in  the 
ordinary  voice,  which  is  just  as  eft'ective.  A 
puppy  should  never  know  that  a  man  can  bawl 
or  shout. 

When  the  puppy  will  drop,  fetch  and  com.e  to 
heel  at  command,  he  is  ready  to  go  afield  with- 
out the  gun,  which  is  best  at  home  until  he  has 
seen  something  of  game.  Whether  the  puppy 
at  first  points  small  birds,  or  refuses  to  point 
game  matters  little.  The  pointing  instinct  will 
soon  assert  itself.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  checking  a  disposition  to  range  freely. 
Let  him  chase,  if  he  must  at  first,  until  he  shows 
that  he  is  really  hunting  instead  of  merely  lark- 
ing about.  Too  great  attention  to  mice,  small 
birds,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  gently  discouraged, 
either  by  ignoring  the  puppy's  find,  or  by 
warning  him  off. 

Entries  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Field  Trials 
Club's  fourteenth  annual  Derby  number  32,  of 
which  18  are  English  setters,  12  pointers  and  2 
Irish  setters. 

When  Mr.  George  Work  returned  from  his 
trapshooting  abroad,  he  brought  with  him  a 
couple  of  highly-bred  bulldogs,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  in  due  time  be  seen  at  the  shows. 

The  bench,  field  trial,  and  coursing  fixtures 
for  the  month  include :  Kingston  Kennel 
Club's  show,  Kingston,  Ont. ,  September  ist  to 
4th  ;  Binghamton  show,  September  7th  to  loth; 
Rhode  Island  show,  September  7th  to  nth  ; 
Toronto  show,  September  7th  to  nth  ;  Mon- 
treal show,  September  14th  to  17th  ;  Newburgh 
show,  September  15th  to  iSth  ;  Milwaukee 
show,  September  22d  to  24th  ;  Queens  County 
show,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  September  22d  to  25th  ; 
Manitoba  Club's  trials,  September  ist ;  Conti- 
nental Club's  trials,  September  7th  ;  Cheyenne 
Valley  Coursing  Club's  meeting,  September 
22d,  at  Sheldon,  S.  D.;  Aberdeen  Coursing 
Club's  meeting,  September  29th,  Aberdeen, 
S.  D. 

The  International  Field  Trials  Club's  Derby 
has  fewer  entries  than  usual,  mainly  owing  to 
distemper  among  last  year's  puppies.  Twelve 
are  in,  six  of  them  English  setters,  three 
pointers  and  three  Irish  setters.  The  Derby 
and  All-Aged  events  will  be  run  at  Mitchell's 
Bay,  Ontario,  while  the  Amateur  Stake  will  be 
run  near  Chatham,  November  i6th,  the  day 
before  the  regular  trials.  Quail  are  plentiful, 
and  the  prospects  are  most  encouraging. 

Damon, 
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ROD     AND     GUN. 


THE    CAMP    FIRE. 

Away  up  North,  in  a  great  natural  basin  sur- 
rounded by  forested,  rounded  hills,  sleeps  what 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  small  lakes  to  be 
found  upon  this  continent.  We  chanced  upon 
it  in  1SS7,  and  we  were  almost  startled  by  its 
peculiar  beauty.  Even  our  guide— that  fluent 
liar,  who  claimed  to  have  led  us  to  the  lake, 
when  in  reality  he  had  never  before  set  eyes 
upon  it  and  only  happened  to  find  it  by  the 
merest  accident — was  compelled  to  admit  that 
it  was  about  perfect.  It's  miles  of  curving 
shore  had  no  mark  of  man's  intrusion  ;  its 
sands  bore  imprints  of  moose  and  bear,  its 
girdle  of  forest  was  unbroken,  indeed,  the 
entire  scene  was  ilawless. 

We  lingered  by  the  lake  only  three  days,  yet 
in  that  brief  time  one-third  of  the  forest-pict- 
ure was  irretrievably  ruined,  and  by  the 
guide,  too,  who  should  have  been  the  most 
careful  man  of  the  party.  It  was  the  same  old 
story  of  carelessness  about  the  fire.  The  guide 
swore  that  he  had  drowned  out  the  fire — that 
he  and  the  tea-pail  had  made  three  trips  for 
that  purpose — yet  before  the  canoes  had  floated 
a  mile  from  the  camp-site  we  beheld  a  puff 
of  yellow  smoke,  a  leap  of  red  flame  and  the 
mischief  was  done.  Since  then  the  party 
(without  a  guide)  has  twice  been  at  the  lake, 
but  the  first  and  best  camp-site  has  not  been 
used,  because  the  lean  rampikes  and  the  fire's 
broad  scar  remain  as  a  lasting  reproach. 
Our  guide's  carelessness  did  more  damage  in 
one  hour  than  will  be  repaired  in  twenty 
years.  Let  other  campers  profit  by  the  lesson 
ana  make  it  a  binding  rule  never  to  leave  a 
spark  of  life  in  the  fire  when  breaking  camp. 
Some  of  the  most  destructive  of  forest  fires 
have  resulted  from  inexcusable  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  campers,  especially  at  this  time 
of  year  when  all  growths,  as  a  rule,  are  yet 
dry  from  their  summer  baking. 


Very  frequently  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber sees  capital  sport  upon  many  waters,  in 
some  cases  almost  as  good  as  the  early  Spring 
fishing.  The  fi  -st  cool  nights  rapidly  lower 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  fish  regain 
their  activity  and  eag;erly  rise  to  seasonable 
lures — in  fact  between  the  first  and  fifteenth 
days  is  an  excellent  time  for  an  angling  outing. 
It  is  true  that  one  may  hardly  expect  to  fill  a 
basket  so  easily  as  it  may  be  done  in  the  spring, 
yet  the  late  sport  has  charms  which  the  earlier 
lacks  One  now  finds  the  first  traces  of  ruddy 
autumn — that  unrivaled  season  when  "  The 
sky  is  blue  as  steel  and  the  water  clear  as 
glass  ;  when  the  mist  is  on  the  mountain  and 
the  network  on  the  grass,"  and  it  is  wondrous 
pleasant  to  be  abroad  in  the  sweet  air,  to  watch 
the  first  sparks  of  color  glowing  amid  the  foli- 
age on  distant  hills,  to  feel  the  need  of  good 
blankets  at  night,  and  last  but  not  least,  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  one's  sport  by  lake  or  stream 
without  being  remorselessly  pursued  by  a  cloud 
of  tireless  and  exasperating  insect  pests.  These, 
the  sworn  foes  to  the  pleasures  of  angling,  mer- 


cifully cease  fro.m  troubling  during  fair  Sep- 
tember days. 

This  season  appears  to  have  been  a  bit  bet- 
ter than  the  average,  judged  from  the  anglers' 
point  of  view.  Trout,  bass,  muskallonge  and 
ouananiche  have  attracted  thousands  of  rods  to 
northern  resorts,  and  from  Nepigon  to  the  east- 
ern coast.,  the  sport  has  at  least  been  what  may 
be  termed  satisfactory.  That  uncertain  feilov.', 
the  salmon,  also  has  done  more  than  his  usual 
share  toward  affording  sport ;  indeed,  the  rec- 
ords might  show  this  season  prominent  among 
the  best  known  Weakfish  have  been  unusu- 
ally plentiful  ;  while  bluefish  made  their  ap- 
pearance hereabouts  earlier  than  expected  and 
in  considerable  numbers.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, saltwater  fishers  are  confidently  looking 
forward  to  grand  sport  with  big  bass  and  blues. 
The  fly-casting  fixtures  also  attracted  a  proper 
amount  of  attention,  so  all  parties  interested 
should  have  reason  to  feel  satisfied.  Perhaps  the 
talk  about  holding  an  international  fly-casting 
tournament  next  year  may  not  prove  to  be  mere 
idle  discussion.  Why  not  hold  such  a  tournament 
in  1897?  There  are  surely  enough  men  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  to  assure  a  success  if  the 
affair  is  once  talked  in  earnest.  Here  we  have 
a  number  of  experts  who  are  able  to  give  the 
pick  of  all  creation  a  stiff  argument ;  Canada 
holds  a  few  scientific  and  keen  disciples  of  Izaak 
who  might  prove  dangerous  rivals,  while  need- 
less to  say,  some  of  our  British  cousins  know  a 
thing  or  two  about  the  game.  A  fly-casting 
tournament  next  season,  with  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  countries  competing, 
should  prove  a  most  interesting  affair. 

Apropos  of  the  season's  fishing,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  glance  over  the  record  of  weights.  The 
boss  black  bass  of  the  season,  a  small-mouth, 
seems  to  be  a  fish  taken  from  Lake  George. 
This  husky  fellow  weighed  seven  and  one-half 
pounds.  The  best  ouananiche  I  have  noticed 
was  a  seven-pounder  killed  with  the  fly  at 
Grande  Decharge. 

SHOOTING. 

Earlier  in  the  season,  when  the  heavens 
played  the  r&le  of  grand  garden  sprinkler,  it  was 
feared  that  the  crop  of  game  would  suffer.  Re- 
cent advices,  however,  are  more  encouraging. 
From  up  the  sState  I  hear  that  the  prospects  for 
ruffed  grouse  and  woodcock  are  excellent,  and 
that  the  Adirondacks  contain  enough  deer  for 
all  comers.  A  friend,  who  has  been  sketching  in 
Pennsylvania  wilds,  reports  that  not  in  the  past 
dozen  years  has  he  seen  so  many  broods  of 
grouse.  From  the  Ontario  country  about  Lake 
St.  Clair,  comes  a  cheering  word.  The  Lake 
is  rising — which  means  better  duck  shooting — 
while  the  quail,  so  nearly  destroyed  a  short 
time  ago,  have  increased  wonderfully.  This 
signifies  a  good  time  at  the  International  field 
trials  and  some  lively  sport  for  the  boys  later 
on.  From  several  points  in  Minnesota  I  hear 
that  both  duck  and  chicken  are  more  abundant 
than  for  several  seasons.  Manitoba,  too,  ap- 
pears to  be  up  to  the  average,  notwithstanding 
a  few  cheerless  reports  from  districts  usually 
excellent. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Lantern  Slides. — I  think  I  have  in  a  previ- 
ous Record  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
very  good  lantern  slides  may  be  made  by  print- 
ing from  half-tone  blocks,  a  method  of  but 
little  interest  to  the  amateur  photographer 
until  he  has  acquired  the  knack  of  making  the 
blocks,  and  even  then  only  in  cases  where  he 
wants  to  make  many  slides  of  one  subject,  and 
now,  thanks  to  D.  L.  Elmendorf,  I  am  able  to 
introduce  another  method  as  simple  as  the  other 
was  complicated,  and  that  must  be  invaluable 
to  both  professional  and  amateur  lanternists. 

While  copying  by  photography  will  always 
be  the  method  of  slide  making,  there  are  few 
who  have  not  wished  for  some  simpler  way  of 
making,  for  a  temporary  purpose,  a  copy  of  a 
line  drawing,  a  diagram,  or  a  few  verses  of  a 
hymn  or  song  ;  a  desideratum  that  will  be  sat- 
isfactorily supplied  by  Elmendorf's  method. 

In  describing  it  he  says  :  "  A  334^  x  4  lantern 
slide  cover-glass  was  cleaned,  a  suitable  piece 
of  black  carbon  transfer  tissue — such  as  type- 
writers use — was  placed  on  it,  and  then  a  draw- 
ing from  an  illustrated  paper  carefully  placed 
on  top  of  the  carbon  tissue.  Then  with  a  sharp 
pencil  the  lines  were  quickly  traced,  and  upon 
removing  the  carbon  tissue  an  excellent  tracing 
was  found  on  the  glass."     I  have  made  a  num- 


ber of  both  amusing  and  educational  slides  in 
this  way  and  fully  realize  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Elmendorf's  statement  when  he  says,  "  the 
effect  (on  the  screen)  was  that  of  a  charcoal 
drawing,  and  answered  the  purpose  beyond  my 
wildest  hopes." 

Instead  of  the  "carbon  paper"  I  have  em- 
ployed paper  coated  with  a  lithographic  ink 
made  as  follows,  and  think  it  answers  the  pur- 
pose even  better  : 

Yellow  wax,  4  parts  ;  tallow,  4  parts  ;  soap, 
12  parts  ;  shellac,  6  parts  ;  lampblack,  4  parts. 

Boil  till  incorporated,  and  when  cold  grind  in 
water  till  it  flows  freely. 

One  advantage  of  the  use  of  this  ink  for 
coating  the  transfer  tissue  is  that  it  admits  of 
various  degrees  of  density  in  various  parts  of  a 
drawing  so  as  to  increase  or  produce  certain 
desired  effects.  For  this  purpose  the  glass 
must  be  chemically  clean  before  the  transfer  is 
made,  and  then,  on  removal  of  the  transfer 
tissue,  if  it  should  be  desirable  to  increase  the 
density  of  the  whole,  the  glass  should  be  wet 
by  immersion  in  water,  and  an  inking  roller 
passed  over  it  ;  or  if  only  intensification  in 
parts  is  necessary,  it  is  easily  got  by  employ- 
ing a  small  dauber  charged  with  printers'  or 
lithographic  ink.  John  Nicol. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


'  F.  L.  N. — All  records  at  the  present  time  are 
made  with  the  assistance  of  "  pace-makers." 
The  pacing-machines,  which  may  be  ridden  by 
one,  two  or  more  men,  circle  the  track  at  a 
speed,  which  if  maintained  would  gain  the  de- 
sired record.  The  record-breaker,  well  shielded 
from  the  wind  resistance,  has  but  to  follow  his 
pace-maker  mechanically,  and  upon  this  un- 
stable basis  rests  nearly  every  recognized  time 
both  in  competition  and  against  the  watch 
The  changing  of  the  pacing-machines  at  the 
quarter,  third,  or  half,  is  for  convenience,  or 
more  probably  for  spectacular  effect.  Many 
"  records"  have  been  made  with  but  one  pace- 
maker thoughout  the  trial. 

"  Record." — It  is  possible  to  obtain  greater 
speed  and  power  for  a  ti/ne  by  bending  the 
body  well  over  the  handle  bars,  but  fatigue  is 
brought  on  by  the  practice  much  sooner  than  in 
the  more  upright  position.  The  lessened  wind 
resistance  amounts  to  considerable,  especially 
when  the  pace  exceeds  twelve  miles  per  hour, 
but  the  greater  advantage  consists  in  bringing 
the  body  to  an  angle  where  its  greatest  force 
can  be  exerted  temporarily,  as  in  a  short  con- 
test on  the  road  or  track. 

R.  P.  B.,  Rochester. — You  will  find  full  par- 
ticulars and  plans  in  articles  on  "  Model  Yacht 
Building  "  in  Outing  for  February  and  March, 
1895,  and  March,  i8g6. 

M.  W.  F.,  Wappinger's  Falls.  —  We  do  not 
think  such  a  book  as  you  desire  has  ever  been 
published.  Several  athletic  annuals  have  one 
chapter  on  track-building,  and  several  bicycle 
books  have  the  same,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
any  person  could  build  a  satisfactory  track 
without  other  aid  than  could  be  found  in  them. 


The  proper  way  is  to  employ  some  man  who  is 
in  that  business,  and  who  knows  practically 
what  these  articles  attempt  to  teach  theoretic- 
ally. 

Homer,  Buffalo. — The  American  Rules,  con- 
cern only  the  performance,  placing  no  restric- 
tions whatever  upon  the  direction  in  Avhich  the 
journeys  are  made,  on  the  dates  of  making 
them,  or  the  number  of  trials,  or  the  competi- 
tion. As  the  object  is  to  find  out  the  best  of 
which  a  bird  is  capable,  also  the  influence  on 
different  atmospheric  conditions  upon  the 
speed  and  endurance  of  the  bird,  the  owner  is 
left  free  to  make  the  arrangements  best  suited 
to  his  location,  thus  doing  away  with  the  feel- 
ing that  he  was  hampered,  and  if  he  could 
have  done  some  other  way  the  results  would 
have  been  different. 

H.  I.  T.,  Jeffersonville  — The  Legislatures 
of  Ohio  and  Rhode  Island  have  enacted 
similar  measures,  and  the  cycling  interests  of 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  are 
engaged  in  vigorous  campaigns  which  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  the  free  transportation 
of  bicycles  as  baggage  within  those  States  in 
the  near  future. 

Ben  B. — Riders  of  the  double  machine  should 
make  liberal  allowances  for  its  liability  to 
swerve,  particularly  on  wet  pavements  and 
around  curves  or  down  grades.  Although 
tandems  are  built  in  every  way  better  than 
in  1895,  it  is  impossible  to  handle  them  with 
the  same  freedom  as  a  single  wheel.  The 
added  weight  and  increasing  wheel  base  of  the 
tandem  should  always  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  greater  caution  should  be  used  on  the 
double  machine  than  in  ordinary  riding. 
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